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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

% 

(1) 1770—1791. William Wordsworth, the greatest of metaphysical 
poets as he has been uuhappily called, say rathor of meditative and descriptive 
poets, vras born at Obckermouth, in Cumberland, April 7, 1770, the adll of tho 
law agent to Sir James Lowther. Ho was educated -at Hawkshoad School, 
Lancashire ; whence, in 1787, he proceeded to St John’s CoMoge, Cambridge. 
Tho University seems to have had few attractions for him ; he was in Cambridge, 
by no moans of it; see B^oks III. — VI. of the Prelude. The better part of 
bis,nature was not stirred at all there. Neither the studies of the place -nor 
the society excited interest or admiration. JIo lived his own* life, read the 
books of his own choice — Sponsor, Chaucer, Milton (see Prelude , Bk. III.) — 
enjoyed much his vacations, fooling always that he “ was not for that hour 
nor for that plaoo.” (In tho summer of 1790 he made his first continental 
tour, passing through France, then in the first wild hopes Of tho Revolution, 
to Switzerland. Early in 1791 ho passed his examination for tho degree 
of B.A., for which ordeal he had prepared himself, it seems, by reading 
Richardson’s novels ; with so little respect was lie inspired for tho rites of the 
University.) 

(2) 1791 — 1797. Released from Camdridge, ho led for some years a 
somewhat unsettled life, but a life of steady observation, and thought, and 
development. Ho travelled ii Wales, in France, in South England, in York- 
shire, and the Lake country. His most important sojourn was in France. 
In the aspirations dnd hopes of tho Revolutionists he was an ardent sharer ; 
he thought that the world’s great ago was beginning anew; anil with all his 
soul ho h&iled so splendid an sera; see his lines on tho French^ Revolution as it 
appeared to enthusiasts at its Commencement , a passage from the Prelude , 
printed separately in Colridge’s Friend ) : 

“ Qliss was it in that dawn to bo alive, 

4 But to be youij£ was heaven.” 

Tho ultimate degradatvm of that great movement by wild lawlessness, and 
then by most selfish ambition, alienated Wordsworth’s sympathy from it; in it 3 
earlier progress it awoke and aroused him infinitely more thau any event of tho 
age ; it was the chief external event of his life. He returned to England with 
reluctance towards the close of 1792. In 1795 a friend, by name Calvert, 
dying, left him some £900 — a very memorable bequest, as it left Wordsworth, 
a plain liver, and a high thinker (seo Sonnet Written in London Sep. 1802), 
in a position to oboy his lofty nature, free from sordid cares. With help in 
addition of £1000 from his father’s estate, his sister, to whom had come a 
legacy of £100, and he set up house together at Racodowj), Dorsetshire. This 
sister was to tho end a most congenial and inspiring presence*; see his poems 
passim especially Lines composed a feio miles abovn Tintern Abbey July 13, 
17jl8. From Racedowu they rempved in 1797 to Alfoxdon near Nether-Stowey, 
Somerset, to be near Coleridge, then residing at the latter village. It must 
be mentioned that Wordsworth had published in 1793 two little volumes of 
poetry, entitled Descriptive Sketches and The Evening Walk ; (but tlnfy cannot 
lie called Wordsworthian.) Tho poet’s formation was only then beginning. 
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(3) 1797—1814. In the influential sympathetic companionship of big 
stator, and of his new-found friend Coleridge, Wordsworth’s spirit soon began 
to express its real self. With 1797 begins the prime poetic period of his fife, 
culminating with the publication of the Excursion in 1814. To this period 
'belong 

His share of the Lyrical Ballads 1st Ed. 1798, 2nd 1800. 

The Prelude , written 1799—1805, not published till 1850. 

Peter Bell , written 1798, not published till 1819. 9 

The Waggoner , written 1805, not published till 1819. 

Ode on Intimations of Immortality from recollections of Ea/rly Childhood , 
written 1803—1806. * • 

'Ode to Duty, written 1805. 

The White Doe of Rylstone , written 1807. 

Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle, written 1807. 

Nearly all his noble Poems dedicated to Batumal Independence and 
Liberty. • t # 

Many* of his Miscellaneous Sonnets . 

The Excursion, published 1814, 

_ r " 

The three years. 17§8, 1799, 1800 wero by far tho-most productive lyrically of 
' WbrdswortfcVlife. From 1799 to 1814, he was mainly busy with his great 
philosophical poem, to bo called The Recluse “containing the views of Man, 
Nature, and Society,” of which the Prelude is the “ ante-chapel,” the Excur- 
sion the Second Part of the main work. (Of the First and Third Parts only 
one book was ever written, and this has never yet been published ! ) See 
Prefacfc to the Excursion. Around this magnum opus his minor pioces, “ pro- 
perly arranged,” “ will be found by the attentive Reader to have such connec- 
tion, with” it “as may give them claim f to be likened to the little cells, 
oratories, and sepulchral rocessos, ordinarily inclndod in ” “ Gothic churches.” 

t 

As a theorist, Wordsworth set himself to overthrow the narrow concep- 
tions of poetry that prevailed at the close of the last century. The revolu- 
tionary spirit was the working of him. In poetry, as in society, there was much 
barren conventionalism ; and he was moved to rebel against it. He put forth 
a famous manifesto in 1800 in the Preface to tho Second Edition of the Lyrical 
Ballads — as famous in its way as the Declaration of Independence . He cor- 
tainly did well to bo angry with f the school of Pope; but c it cannot be denied 
that his indignation led him into sorao strange paradoxes, into which the 
sounder criticism of Coleridge declined to follow him., While justly attacking 
the limits within which the language of poetry was confined in the last century, 
he went so far as to deny there should be any limits at all. See Coleridge’s 
Biographia Literaria. Happily his practice did not coincide with his theory 
in its extremest form. Though in one or two of his earlier poems he attempt- 
ed to make it do so, he grew wiser. His instinct was better than his dootrine. 

Both his theory and his practice met with a very cold reoeption, or rather 
with a very warm one of opposition. It was by very slow degrees that he 
won for himself an audience. To the end it was, and *is, but “ few,” but 
then, as now, it was “ fit.” The finer spirits of the time recognised the 
excellence of his genius. t 

For the facts qf his domestic life : the winter of 1798—1799 he spent # in 
Germany with hta sister, part of the tir~e with Coleridge also ; see his I 
travelled among juntenown men . In 1799 he settled amongst “his native 
mountains,” living first at Town End, Grasmere, then at Allan Bank, then 
temporarily at the Parsonage, from 1813 to the end of hta life at # Rydal 
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Mount: Metto while, in 1802, he married his cousin Mary Hutchinson, the 
Phantom of delight with * 

“ Byes as stars of Twilight ffir, 

Like Twilight's too, her dusky hair. • 

But all things else* about her drawn 
From May time and the cheerful Dawn,” ' 

In 1803 ho visited Scotland (seo Memorials of a Tour in Scotland', 1803), and 
made tho Acquaintance of Scott, then, known by his Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border. In 1813 he was appointed Distributor of Stamps for Westmoreland. 
His official duties were happily not oppressive j the salary was now extremely 
welcoftie, as his wiro had borne him two children (a son and a daughter), and 
his poems brought hitn but little mouoy. 

(4) 1814 — 1850. The last 3(T years of Wordsworth’s life passed for the 
most part serenely and calmly. Qis moans enabled him to enjoy what he 
most dearly loved — various tours at homo and abroad, for he was a confirmed 
“foundcrer.*’ He visited Scotland* twice more, Holland, Belgim, France; 
Ireland, Italy, Wales. His merits as a poot were daify more and more truly 
appreciated. In 1812 the poot received a pension of jj30Da-year from Sir R. 
Peel’s government ; lie was allowed to resign his situation of stamp distributor 
to his son, and, on the death of Mr. Southey, he received tho laureateship*. 
To thiS'Period belong 

Laodamia (written 181 4). 

Artegal and Elidure (written 1815). 

Dion (written 1816). 

Ode to Lycoris (written 1817). 

Ecclesiastical Sonnets. 

The Egyptian maid, or the Romance of the Water Lily. 

Ac., Ac. 

In 1838 *aud 1839 he was complimented with the honorary degree of 
Doctor in Civil Law by tho Universities of Durham* and Oxfqrck A life of 
seclusion, like Wordsworth’s, presents no incidents. At Rydal Mount, so long 
his residence, ho lived apart among his hills, and surveyed with a philosopher’s 
eyo the tempest of the world, undisturbed except by hostile criticism. Ho 
died in 1850, on tho 23rd of April, the anniversary also of Shakespeare's 
death, and, according to tradition, of his birth. • 
k ** The moving acci3ent is not my trade, 

To freezo # tho bldod I havo no ready arts ; 

*Tis my delight, alone iu summer shade, 

To pipe* a simple song for thinking hearts." — 

HarULeap Well, Part II. 

Adopted from Hales’ Longer E. Poems, 


CRITICISMS. 

Wordsworth is essentially the poet of reflection and* thought. Of dramatio 
power and of epio ho possessed little. Dramatio writing he essayed with but 
mean success. Ho vaguely meditated a great 9 pio poem after the manner of 
Milton, or rather of Spenser ; spe Prelude, Book I : 

"Time, place, and manners do I seek, and these,’’ Ac. 

But ho lacked objective faculty. His genius was altogether introspective 
aud interpretative. He loved to look on the face of Nature, but to him this 
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fttee was preckras as the index of the soul. It was the meaning of things he 
oared for, not the things themselves. ( It was the inner voice that he heard, 
and echoed. Like Spenser, he was most eminently a spiritual poet. In the 
tnere description of Nature many writers have surpassed him ; many have 
reproduced more effectively her terrors and her lovelinesses, and portrayed 
her visible lineaments with greater grace and power ; but no one has ever 
entered so far into the secrecies of her heart or partaken so deeply of her 
inmost oommnnings. 

“ Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 

His daily teachings had been woods and rills. 

The silence that is in the starry sky, c 

The sleep that iB among the lonely hills.” 

Everywhere ho heard her deep mysterious speech. There was no rock, no 
iiower, no creature in short, human or other, in the wide world, but for him 
it was one of Natnre’s words. What he cultivate^ in himself was a calm 
quiet mind, vexed by nq tumults such as might make that pure refined voice 
inaudible to hitp. . 

The utterances of Nature that his ear caught or seemed to catch ho 
expressed for our hearing, always with much dutiful care and profound 
sincerity, sometimes with a wonderful force and beauty and an exquisite 
distinctness of thought and of phrase. 

It is not surprising that the works of ono who wrote so mucb should 
vary Considerably in merit. Perhaps no poet is more unequal than Wordsworth. 
It may be said that he was instant in season and onfc of season j he wooed 
the Muse at all hours, and she was not always in the humour. But it is also 
true that few poets have left behind so much that is thoroughly excellent. 
Some of his smaller pieces are simply perfect. Whatever may have been 
his ppetical theories, however vehemently Jie may liavo protested against 
the ovor-olaborateness and artificiality — the unspontanoity — of the school of 
Pope, it is certain that ho was hiniaolf a most scrupulous and careful work- 
man. His best pieces both in structuro and phraseology are finished and 
refined to the utmost. Ho is a conscious artist. His view of his labours 
was too high to permit recklessness or negligence. His language in his 
highest efforts is singularly choice, often abounding in “curious felicities” 
as Coleridge points out. He acted up to the noble maxim he himself inculcates 
in his own exquisite manner : 9 

“ Give all thou canst ; High Heaven rejocts the lov© » 

Of nicely calculated less or more.** — Hales. 


* No man, perhaps, evw made poetry, not merely the constructive part of the 
art, but its whole feelings and contemplations, so completely his occupation. HiB 
youth fell fortunately in an age when the poetical literature of England had 
begun to revive ; but the criticism of the times, independently of political 
animosities, did not yet seem to have tempered its taste to the novel music of the 
“ Lake” bards.* Cowper, and Burns, and Crabbe had struck out new paths and 
the academic steps of Wordsworth followed their track intd nature with such 
literal fidelity as to border on the practical exggeration of his own theory 
respecting the extent of field and minuteness of variety afforded by nature for 

* From the residence of Wordsworth, Southey, and (for a time) Coleridgb, 
near each other among the lakes of Westmoreland and Cumberland, they and 
their “ school” were termed by Jeffrey in the Edinburgh Review, the ‘'Lake 
foets.” 
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the purposes of poertry.* His new t poetical experiment, in which Mr. Coleridge 
shared, appeared in the Lyrical Ballads in 1798. The poet and his associated 
friends struggled firmly against the ridicule and hostility which their ‘ ‘school’ * 
drew down on them : and their perseverance has beeA rewarded by the popularity 
of much that was mercilessly fended. The feelings touched by some of these 
pieces, their Pathos, and truth to nature, fixed them in popular estimation* 
Mr. Wordsworth's great work, “ The Excursion," is a portion of a philosophical 
poem (never completed), entitled “ The Recluse,” “ containing views of man, 
nature, &ad society, ”£ “having for its principal object the sensations and 
opinions of a poet living in retirement.** The part published presents a group 
of beautiful and profound thoughts,— of splendid and pathetic descriptions, 
united by a slight narrative, resulting from the poet’s accidentally meeting a 
Scottish pedlar, “ the grey-haired Wanderer,” whose peculiar education has made « 
him a moralist, a philosopher, and a Christian. They join, * and are joined by, 
other personages, and the poem consists chiefly of a semi-dramatic exchange of 
argument and sentim en t L ,am on g the characters. The moral seems to be to justify 
the ways of God to man, and to encourage the hopes of the wretched beyond 
the grave. The ethereal metaphysical speculations of* the Excursion render the 
poem often obscure, or at least difficult to be apprehended ; but the calm beauty 
of its pictures of solitude, — of lowly, suffering worth, — the frequent energy 
and vivacity of its imagery, — and its unceasing heavenward enthusiasm, — are 
qualities that stamp it with the seal of one of the noblest of imaginations. 
Many of Mr. Wordsworth’s smaller poems are “flowers fresh with childhood;’* 
and among those of a more extended aim, what, in grace of delineation, or 
delicacy of fancy, can equal “ Ruth ;** in affecting simplicity of circumstantial 
lineament of things in themselves morally and poetically beautiful, than 
“ Michael,” or the “ Cumberland Beggar ? ” and in “ Tintern Abbey,” the whole 
sympathies of the poet’s nature, in reference to the relation of man to the 
external world, are poured forth. The Sonnets of Wordsworth are among the 
most finished and perfect in uie language. If Cowper has taught the new 
generation to renew the habit of looking “ at nature,” the telescopic power of 
Wordsworth’s poetry has vastly extended our sphere of vision, — has brought 
the minutest and the nearest, as well as the most distant, the vastest and most 
undefined objects, within the sphere of our sympathies,— has widened the glance 
of faith, and hope, and charity,— and has given to the “humblest daisy on the 
mountain -side,” not merely “ a voice to bid the doubting sons of men be still,” 
—the cold tongue of dogmatic theology might do this, — but a ..voice with the 
power of the Mosaic rod, to dr^w from the loeart the waters of all that is holy in 
piety, puie in affection, and hopeful and consoling amidst the soitowb and cares 
of humanity. In Wordsworfti’s poetry the soul of man animates nature, as, in 
the Platonic philosophy, § the Deity was the innate spirit of the universe. Nature 
inhabits him, and he inhabits nature, with a reciprocity of life-giving influence* 

“ The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite, a feeling, and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm.” 

* See Works, vol. iv., Edit. 1827. 

+ Wordsworth’s first publications were “ An Evening Walk,” and “ Descrip- 
tive Sketches ** of the Alps, which appeared in 1793. 

t Consult the noble “ Prospectus ” of the design, Works, vol. v., Preface. 
Edit. 1827. 

§ See Virg., Mn. vi. 724. 



Byron And Burns seem beings apart from Kafcure j to their enjoyment 
she holds the cup, accepted by one with <haughty disdain, or drained with the 
sullen gratification of selftsh.passion, — by the other with hearty and benevo- 
lent relish of the enjoyment* but with the eagernoss that deadens and destroys 
while it gratifies. Wordsworth shares her “ baonness ” with herself, os if the 
very flowers were ponsoious of his verse; * using,” Christian-like, “as not 
abusing.” 

In estimating the spirit and tendenoy of Wordsworth’s poetry,# we have 
looked on its better side, and have disregarded its defects, arising from the 
original peculiarity of his poetical theory. Coleridge, who- almost worshipped 
Wordsworth, has left, in his “ Biographia Litoraria,” a philosophical* and 
critical estimate of the poet.; and, from the extent to which Wordsworth’s style 
of expression and n\pde of thought have penetrated our subsequent poetical 
literature, we may reasonably predict that posterity will, iu great measure, 
approve the criticism of his friend. c 

Wordsworth, late in 4ife, published, in gix volumes, a classified collection 
of his works, which he* was fond of viewing as parts of an architectural 
whole, and wished to be judged as such. The pieces are distributed into, — I. 
Poems referring to Childhood ; II. Poems foundod on the Affections ; III'. 
Poems of the Fancy | IV. Poems of the Imagination j V. Sonnets, Inscrip- 
tions, etc. : all forming, as it wore, “the little cells, oratories, and sepulchral 
recesses ” of the u Gothic Church ” to bo rearod in “ The Rooluse.” — S crymueouii* 


WORDSWORTH AND HIS COUNTRY. 

« • 

Wordswoth’s Country ! Where shall wo look for this but in the beautiful 
valleys of Westmorland, where each little solitary nook sesms yet to hold a 
memento of hie* gentle life, and each placid mere mirrors forth with renewed 
beauty the many’puro actions which his simplicity and tenderness of heart led 
him to perform ? Westmorland is truly the heart of Wordsworth’s song, and 
exists as a lasting witness of his truthfulness and fidelity to nature. It was 
the field in which he worked with untiring zeal, and gathered into his garner 
the rich harvest of poetic fcnagery and idealistic though^ which mado him 
worthy of being called a son of Apollo, and Enabled him to attaio^the emi- 
nence in the Temple of Fame which he now occupies. It was here that ho 
believed that life of almost childish purity — a life so eccentric from its very 
simplicity that at one time it drew upon him the ridicule of almost the whole 
literary world. It was hera»that his genius soared uutittered, 

44 Amid the sweep of endless woods, 

Blue pomp of lakes, high cliffs, and falling floods.” 

Wandering with eternal pleasure through soenes Sylvian, and his soul of soul 
imagining 

« 44 Glory beyond all glory ever seen 

By waking sense, or by tho dreaming 8001,” 

and striving to give an yndying echo© of their Voauty through the agency o& 
his song ; gathering /^he trno elements of poetry, — the ambrosia to nourish 
his lofty strains — fronri the quiet loveliness of the shining meres, and tbe> 
bright grandour of o’ershadowing bills — from tho solitude of woods, haunted 



tolone by the “ falling floods/* whose voices added charm unto charm, and 
changed beauty into sublimity. It was horo that ho lived what might almost 
bo termed the life of a recluso — a dreary life of contemplation and quietude— 
and yet this very retirement was instrumental iu accomplishing the object of 
his wholo lifo. Against the evil's of his age he felt called upon to do battle, 
and his entire life was laid out for this very object ; and none can say but that 
be fought valorously, and to a great extent, successfully, persevering in the 
path of %dnty till his death. Wordsworth, besides being endowed with a 
superior intellect, was also conscious of the woaponB whioh would be most 
powerful in his hands for the coming fray j and knowing well that he was not 
adapted for the pulpit or the senate, he estimated those powers truly when 
he retired to his mountain home in our peaceful country, under the glorious 
influences of nature, expecting to mould his mind so as to enable him to bring 
back his fallen countrymen from the artificial life into whioh they had strayed 
—back to the real simplicity of our primitive nature — and to upset the idols 
which were thon widely worshipped ; and to proclaim, in almost prophetic 
strain, that “ Man’s life consists not in the abundance of tho^hings which he 
possesses.” This was the object which led him to begin his grandly sublime 
poem, “The Excursion,” many passages of which, modelled in his pure 
diction stand for the unequalled, from the depth of their reflection and the 
majesty of their imagination by any thing in poetic literature. This was his 
object^ and who shall say that it was not a great, a high, and a holy under- 
taking, the value of which should scarcely bo estimated by its success, but by 
its truthfulness ? When wo lift memory’s curtain and peer through the vista 
of departed years, we may see tho poet in embryo located at the village of 
Hawkshoad — a place which, if not in itself beautiful, is centrally situated in 
a tract of country calculated to fully develop tho poetic sentiment in every 
heart capable of being influenced by the beauties of nature. Hence we find 
that at a very youthful ago ‘io D gave evident signs of poetic talent, (for we 
know that be composed two or threo pieces something after the manner of 
Pope). But we have noting that tolls of tho brilliant genins slumbering 
within him, for as yet his powers were dormant. But can we not fancy that 
this ardent youth (from what we know of him now) would rapturously seek 
the haunts of nature, and muse on her loveliness in solitude — muse till tho 
boll of the littlo village school (notwithstanding) called him to a labour any 
thing but pleasurable to him. Can we not fancy that a heart moulded like 
hit, at these moments would gk>w with tho enthusiasm of a poet’s dream ; and 
that he would feel dawnings of power within him, and long to burst forth in 
passionate and amorous uttorings to Naturo, whom he was thus gradually 
learning to love. His beautiful expression, “ The child is father of the man,” 
which at first sight may appear paradoxical, glows in full truth when placed 
iu contrast with his own life. Here his young soulttrank a full draught of love 
for Nature, and here ho was moulded to feel pleasure alone in the pure life of 
rustic simplicity which ho afterwards led , — Town and Country. 




HEART-LEAP WELL 


CRITICISMS. 


This poom was written in the year 1800. It consists of two parts : the 
first giving an account pf the Chase, from which the well took its name ; the 
3pcond, containing the thoughts suggested to' an old shepherd and the poet by 
the story. — Coliins. It is a Lyrical Ballad. 

The revelation of " tho heart of Nature ” is the great charm of Words- 
worth’s poetry to minds constituted like his own: and it is this “ vision and 
faculty divino ” that should make Wordsworth a favourite with Hindu readers. 
Such sympathy with Nature was possessed iu a high degreo by the ancient 
poets tn India. It is this feeling, as Schlegel has observed that leads Valmiki 
to speak of conscience as the solitary seer in tho heart, from whose eyo nothing 
is hid, and which leads him to represent sin as something so incapable of 
concealment, “ that every trans gress ion is not only known to conscience and 
all the gods, but felt with a sympathetic shudder by those elements themselves 
which wo call inanimate, by tno sun, the mdon, tho fire, tho air, the heaven, 
tho earth, the floocT, and the deep, as a crying outrage against nature, and the 
derangement of the universe.” # 

The effects of *Ravana’s crime, the poet, for instance, thus describes in tho 
Ramayana : — 

*' All nature trembled, faint and sick with dread. 

And sudden darkness o’er tho world was spread ; 

The wind was husht, dimmed was the glorious sun ; 

An ajvful voice that cried * Tho deed is done,* 

Burst from the irflghty Sire, whoso sleepless eyo 
Saw the fell outrage from his throne on high.” 

Towards the end of December 1799, Wordsworth set out with his sister 
on along walk to Grasmere in Westmoreland, which was to bo their new home. 
They walked bravely on during the daytime through the driving snow, and at 
night, they lodged in cottages or small wayside inns, and there, by the 
kitchen-lire, says Professor Shairp, Wordsworth gave words fro the th oughts 
that had pocurred to h i m during the day^ A great part of Mart-Leap Well 
Was composed during ~bho of these evenings, from a tradition ho had heard 
that day from a native. — M. J. Ed. 


. METRfc.' 

The metre is the Seoond or Iambic measure and is scanned thns : — 
And | ther h<5rse J| That sh<5ut | the vfls | sal he£rd ► • 
And sad | deed his j best ste&I | a c<5mo j ly gv4y. 



HEART-LEAP WELL. 


" Heart-leap Well is a small spring of water about five miles from 
Richmond in Yorkshire, and near the side of the road that leads from Richmond 
to Askrigg. Its name is derived from a remarkable ohase tho memory 
of which is preserved by the monuments spoken of in tho second part of 
the following poem, which monuments do now exist as I havo there described 
them.” — Wordsu obth. 

• 

The Knight had ridden down from Wensley Moor 
With the slow motion of a summer's cloud, 


1. 1 The Knight ’ — Sir Walter. Knight— (Sax.) title of honour next to 
that of nobility. The different orders or ranks of English nobles are tho 
following c 

1. The order of Garter. 

2. „ of Bath. 

3. „ of Victoria Cross, established, 1852. 

4. „ of Knight of the Crescent. 

6. Knight Commander of the Bath. 

6. Knight Grand Cross. 

7. „ of St. Patrick, established, 1783. 

8. „ of the Thistle. 


Besides the above there were other knights, e. g., ‘Knights Errant/ 
1 Knights Baronet/ &o. 

‘ End ridden * — The pluperfect tense is used to denoto a vast state with 
reference to action before then completed. At four a ’ clock, I ha d written the 
jjetter*. This me ans that atjbhg hour m^tionecI^X'waa irTtlij ^ -having 
previously completed writing the letter.' 'Comp. ‘At four o’clock I wwte-tho 
l etter^! He re the flCtiflnia simply spokoaof as, per f armed at-* specified point 

Knight, when he called for another horse, was in the stato of having 
previously ridden down from Wensley Moor ; the pluperfect is here therefore 
correctly used) ( 

Wensley 'Moor— Wensley is in Yorkshire hear Middleham, and not far 
from the remains of Bolton Castle, where Mar/ Queen of Scots was for a 
time imprisoned. The first meaning of the word ‘moor’ is marsh or fen. 
Cf. mere, morass. ^ ~ 


2. 0 With the slow pc,'— As slowly as a summer’s cloud passes over the 
heaven^/ The student will learn from his Physical Geography lesson of 
how the clouds are driven along by upper currents of air. Of course (the 
•stronger the current of air, the faster will the clouds be driven. Wordsworth 
timplies that in summer these currents are but weak, and therefore the clouds 
jxnove but slowly along.V- Mac Millan. 

f * A summer's cloud— Cf. the expression * a summer evening’. —Southey's 
1 Battle of Blenheim. Compare also the compounds ‘ land-man’ and ‘ sea-man*, 
*bride-groom* ‘ brid-es-maid*, from which it will be seen that the omission 
or insertion of the sicga of the possessive ease L very arbitrary. Shakespeare 
often prefers to convert a noun into an adj. instead of nsing the possessive 
inflection, e. g- 

“ All school-days, friendships childhood innooence, 

Draw them to Tiber banks.” 
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And now, as he approached a vassal's door, 

"Bring forth another horse !" he cried aloud. 

u Another horse ! '' - That shout the vassal heard, 5 
And saddled his best Steed, a comely grey ; 

Sir Walter mounted him ; he was the third 
Which he had mounted on the glorious day. 

Joy sparkled in the prancing courser's eyes ; 

•The horse* and horseman are a happy pair ; # 10 


3. Another reading of this line and the noxt is : — • 

“He turned aside towards a vassal’s door 

And * Brinjj anothor horse 1 ’ he cried alond.’* 

ft Wordsworth revised and altered his poems several times, the later 
alterations are not always for the better. — M. J. Ed. • * 

Vassal — A dependant who owes service to a master. The word is now 
obsolete except in the sense of a feudal retainer ; tablets, vassal, vcvrlet are all 
radically tho same; their common origin being W. gio&s, a young man, a 
servan^. This in L. L. became vassdllns, the oldest form of which was 
vassus. — Smith. Now — After he had ridden down Wensloy Moor, 

4. Bring ln^se — Ob], of cried. 

6. t f That shout the vassal &c.’— The serf heard that load command of his 
lord, and forthwith equipped the best horse in his stable, which was of a 
beautiful grey celourA 

6. Steed— I literally, a stallion or maro ; hence a horse of high .nettle 
For state ot. war, used chiefly in poetry or in stately prose. A. S. steda, 
Fr. stud, a stud of breeding horses. Cf. Shakespeare : — 

“ Mounted on a hot or fiery steed.” * 

Also, Waller:— 

u Stout are our men and warlike are onr steeds” 


Comely — From come in the sense of become. Becomingly; handsome. 
* A comely grey * — A beautiful horso of grey colour* So Scott: — 

• f “ Woo worth tho dliaso, woo w8rth the day, 

I That costs thy life, my gallant grey” 

v • —The Lady of the Lake , T. ix. 


7. ‘ He was the third.* — Tho implied moaning is that Sir Walter had 
changed two other horses, and this was the thirdwtiteed he mounted on that 
day. 

8 . Glorious — Cf. vor. 36. Tho day was * glorious* in the opinion of 
Sir Walter, who thought he covered himself with glory by the feat he was 
performing. 

9. Prancing — Alliod to prank. To jump and strut in a showy manner. 

Horseman i. e.’Ridor. — Thus Addison: — 


“ With descending showers of brimstone fired : 

The Wild barbarian in tho storm expired ,* 

* Wrapt in devouring flames the horseman raged 

And spurr'd the steed in equal flames engag'd.” 

10. From the brightness of tho oyo, the eagerness to get jaway, the 
jumping and restiveness of the horse before a race, or a battle, or a hunt, it 
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But, though Sir Walter like a falcon flies. 

There is a doleful silence in fhe air. 

. A rout this momirtg left Sir Walter's Hall, 

That as they galloped made echoes roar ; 

But horse and man are vanished, one and all ; 15 

Such race, I think, was never seeti before. 

Sir Walter, restless as a veering wind, 4 
Calls to the few tired dogs that yet remain : 

would appear that it delights in such engagements. For a description of the 
horse vide English Bible , Job , Ch. XXXIX, 19 — 25. 

11. ‘ Lilce a 1 — As fast as. Falcon — Lat. falco, so called perhaps because 
the bills and claws of the bird resemble a reaping-hook, Lat. falx, falcis. — 
Jeaffreson. A* bir d that is trained to pursue and caliph, other 

f 11 — 12. Though Sir Walter rode away with the swiftness of a hawk in 
' Very high cheer, and quite recklessly, yet there was a sorrowful silonce in the 
; atmosphere. The construction is, — 1 But Sir Walter flies liko a falcon though 
^there is a doleful silence in the air. 1 • 

12. Doleful — Lat. dolor, from doleo, to suffer pain, probably allied to 
Sans, dal, to be cat, to be cleft, used metaphorically. — Ogilvie. Sorrowful. 
This word prepares the reader for the catastrophe and prevents him from 
participating in the joy of the huntsman. — M. J. Ed. 

13. ^ioUT — A disorderly rabble, as tho “ monstrous rout M of Comus, 533 . 
From^the O. Fr. route , a troop or company ; Lat. rupt us, broken. Here it 
jneans fe hunting party ; a company of huntersN Hall — word used either 
for the entrance chamber of a house, or as hero, tor a house itself, if the house 
is stately. “ The Hall” is in many places tho name given to tho residence of 
the squire. — Jeaffreson. 

14. * Made the echoes roar * — So large was the party on horseback that 
rode out that morning from Sir Walter’s hall, and so rapidly di d they ga llop 
away, that the echoes of the gallops of their horseS^woreheard loudly to" a 

distance. The cons, is : — * That mado thr echoes roar, as they , galloped.’ 
As they galloped — Adv. clause of time. Shows coincidence of time. 

15. * One and all * — Every one, i. <?., with the exception of Sir Walter.— 
In appos. with horse <md man. 


In appog, 

16. Swch race was seesp^ft c. — Obj. on think, 

17. * Veering wind* — A/wind that is continually changing its direction* 
Milton speaks of wind, that/ “ Veers oft as oft she steers and shifts her sail.” 
Veering— The verb appea/s to have been spelt at first * vear/ and is probably 
the same as * wear* in the phrase ‘ to wear (turn round) a ship.’ Like many 
of oar nautical terms, it'most likely comes from the Dutch, which has wieren 
in this sense, and was not introduced earlier than the sixteenth century. The 

oFr. virer is very likely from the saYne source, and is not connected directly 
with Lat. gyrus, Gr. guros, though these words and perhaps the Hindost. 
phima, may be ult/mUtely traceable to a common origin. — Jeaffreson. Restless ■— 
Supply as befoifc this word. ‘Restless as a veering wind * i. e. x unquiet as 
thewiAd that freque ntly chang es direction. 

18. {< Vhat yet remain '—That stijU jfbllojKfidihfi. traces of the hottnd. 
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Blanch, Swift, and Music, noblest of their kind. 

Follow, and up the weary«mountain strain; 20 

The Knight hallooed, he cheered and*chid them on 
With suppliant gestures and upbraidings stern ; 

19. * Blanch, Swift, Music ’—The names of the dogs. Blanch — Another 

reading iSI ‘ Brach, a name for ft setter or dog used to track game. See King 
Lear , III., vi. — M. J. Ed. < 

20. * And up the weary mountain strain 1 i. e/AThe hunting dogs named l 

abovejmake violent efforts to ascend and run up the mountain- in pursuit of the I 
game which proved a very wearisome or fatiguing journey *to them, as they / 
were quile tired with running^ • * 

Weary — An example of the Transferred Epithet ; not the mountain 
but the dogs wore ‘ weary.’ Strain — C limb with great effort^ put to their 
utmost strength. Thus in the Lady' of tKelEdM^ tr rri . ' ' 

| “Nor nearer might th& dogs attain, J « 

| Nor farther migdt the quarry strain ." 

Again to the Introduction to Canto second of Marmion 
„ I “ The startled quarry bounds amain, 

"7^ | As fast as the gallant grey hounds strain.” 

21* Hallooed— -The verbal form of the interjection halloo, ho, there 
ho ! and means to shout with a loud voice whon setting or exciting a dog* 
Thus Prior : — 

“ Fond of his hunting-horn and pole, 

Though gout and age his speed detain, 

Old John halloos 1*8 hounds again.” 

21 — 22. The prose construction of the two lines is, * He cheered tnfem on 
with^supj)lian^geatur5A.JUid phid them on with stem hp^raldlug^^tto 
fheanmg is^ He at first coaxed his hounds to the prey, but when hard-run, 
thoir strength failed, he urged them forward with menaces. * Cheered and chid * 
— Encouraged and scolded by turns. 

22. This line is simply a repetition of the preceding one. Gestures— 
Bearings; postures. Its abbreviated form is ‘jest.* From the Lat. gestum^ 
which is from gerere , to bear, gero, I bear, behave, perform on act. 

Uprrai dings— ®Chidiugs. Tfpbraid is tl*o A. S> upgebrodan, which beare 
the same 7 signification. But gebredan, together with bredan, bregdwn , and 
other similar words means to*braid or twist, with an additional sense to gripe, 
draw forth, &o. Our braid oomos from this source, and is used in Old English, 
of Starting up suddenly, of drawing a sword, and also of complaining (See 
Surrey ap. Richardson). The difficulty of connecting the significations of these 
words has caused Richardson, Ogilvio, and others to take A. S. qebrmdwn, 
to make broad, or spread a report, as the origin of ‘ upbraid,' whilst Wedgwood 
attempts to trace all senses and forms to the ouomatopeeia * bray.' The 
Chroniclers, Wiclif, and Chaucer use the word in its modern meaning, the 
last two occasionally spelling it * uphreide,’ whilst Spenser has apparently 
for mod for himself* upbray.’ Morris, Specimsns of Early Enj., p. 386> connects 
‘abraid* in the senso of awaking, the A. S. bredan, and ‘upbraid' with the* 
O. N. bregdtha , to change, start ; bragdth , quick motion, a gesture. Upbraid, 
he says, is originally to raise a^sudden shout, to* accuse. — J kaffreson. 

23. — 24 The hounds were all jadod and spent with toil ; their sight wae 

much impaired and out of breath from exhaustion they fell one afbet another 
among the fern, which grew over the mountains, 9 
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But breath and eyesisht fail ; and, one by one. 

The dogs are stretched amon§ the mountain fern. 

■ Where is the throng, the tumult of the* race? 25 

The bugles that so joyfully were blown ? 

— This chase it looks not like an earthly chase ; 

Sir Walter and the Hart are left alone. / 

23. V Eyesight fail ' — So Shakespeare : — 

I “Ei ther my eyesight f dilat or thou look’ at pale -Romeo omfy fluliet. 
Fail — Histories present. 

24. ‘ Are stretched ’ — A Euphemism for ‘ drop down dead.' So Scott : — 

) " The impatient rider strove in vain 
To rouse him with the spur and rein, 

For the good steed, his labours o’er, ( 
i Stretch'd his stiff limbs to risb no more 

— The Lady of the Lake, T. IX. 

25. * The tumult of the race ' — The hubbub and the clamour of the 
chose. ‘ Where is tho throng,... were blown’ ? i. e., tho largo party, tho dogs, 
and the noise and sound that attended the chase have all vanished away ; the 
bugles thut were being joyfully played before, aro hushed. « 

* The throng * — Tho f rout ' of lino 13. 

26. Blown — A. S. blowian , Gcr. blulien. The A. S. bUwian, florere , and 
blmown, flare, both make the Btrong preterite cleor , Eng. blow and blew. 
Grimm compares Lat. florore ( flosere ) and flare , to which may be added, Sans. 
J/hull, expand, blossom. The fundamental idea is that of expansion or 
bursj^ng the breath escaping and expand ipg from the mouth, and the flower 
bursting or expanding. The Old Eng. ‘ blowzy ’ seems to combine both 
meanings, a blowzy wench. — J eayfr&son. Sounded. So Tope s— 

“The trumpets sleep, while cheerful horns are blown 
And arms employ’d on birds and beasts alone.’* 

The bugles — Supply where are. 

27. * This chase it ’ — There is no necessity for the it unless it be to make 

up the requisite number of feet in the line. * Like an earthly chase ' — Like 
a chase as we are accustomed to see. t * 

‘ It looks... chase' — It seems supernatural. The poet appears to* allude to 
the legend widely spread, especially in France abd Germany of the “ Spectre 
Huntsman." Just about tho time that Wordsworth wrote this poem, Soott 
had written the Wild Huntsman , in imitation of Burger’s Wilde Jager , a poem 
founded on the legend. There are several remarkable points of resemblance 
between the Wildgrave in the Wild Huntsman , and Sir Walter in Hart-Leap 
Well ; both sin through a selfish regard for their own pleasures and a love 
of the chase ; Sir Walter however sins rather through thoughtlessness than 
cruelty, while the Gorman noble is utterly depraved, and is cruel alike to 
man and beast. The moral of both poems is the same and is thus expressed 
by Scott : — 

“ The meanest beast has rights to pload 
Which, wrong’d by cruelty, or oriae 
vengoanco on the ruthless head ; 

Be warn’d at length, and turn asi&e." 

28. Hart — A male stag, fern. roe. The A. S. name is connected with 
horn j thtfs hart, a stag, whose horns are grown. — Collins, 
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The poor Hart toils along the mountain-side ; 

I will not stop to tell how far he fled, 30 

Nor will I mention by what death he^died ; 

But now the Knight beholds him lying dead. 

Dismounting, then, he leaned against a thorn ; 

He* had no follower, dog, nor man, nor boy : 

He neither cracked his whip, nor blew his horn, 35 
But gazed, upon the spoil with silent joy. 

l/ ■» 

Close to the thorn on which Sir Walter leaned. 

Stood his dumb partner in his glorious fea£ : 

29. ‘ The poor Hart toils Ac.' — Tho poor Hart which is the game of this 

cnase, being quite exhausted with running, goes down the side of tho mountain 
with great exertions and fatigue. ' 

Poor — Used in this connection means unfortunate. 4 Toils along the 
mountain-side * — Works out his way up the mountain with labour. Thus 
Milton : — 

44 ToiVd out my uncouth passage, forc’d to ride 

* Th’ un tractable abyss.” — Par. Lost. 

Toils — Struggles ; runs with difficulty or labour. 

30. 4 Will not stop ' — I will not delay you that I may tell you. To tell — 
Gorundial Infin. How far he fled,— Obj. of tell. Not followed by nor in the next 
line. This is not unfrequent, although the ordinary form is I will neither 
ptop to tell nor will I. Ac. 

31. Mention — Having by what... died as its object. 

32. Bdt now , the knight beholds him dead. — In the next two preceding 
lines the author says that he will avoid all minor details ; that he will not 
pause to describe how far up the mountain, the stag had gone, by what death 
he died, Ac. In this he simply avers that 44 now the Knight beholds him lying 
dead” purporting thereby that this simple account will suffice. 

S3. Thorn — A small tree. Cf. ver. 145. The hawthorn is probably meant. 
•Thorn’ is literally, a sharp shoot from the 3 stem’of a shrub, and in this sense 
it differs from a ‘prickle,* 44 thtflattor being applied to the sharp points issuing 
from the bark of a plant, ant not attached to tho wood, as in the rose or 
bramble.” In commdn use, however, these two words aro used promiscuous- 
ly.— MacMillan. Part of the burden of an Old Scotch song quoted by Soott 
is:— 

44 She leaned her back against a thorn.” i. e. f against a tree. 

34. 4 He had no follower, dog, nor Ac/ — Sir Walter was the only one of 
the ront that seems to have followed the chase with unabated zeal. He 
was far ahead of the pack and the other hunters and therefore he had 
no follower. 

35 — 36. He had no occasion now to ply the scourge or wind his bugle, 
because the game was stretohed before him. He viewed it with great rapture,’ 
boing crowned with success after a hot pursuit ; and evidently glorying in 
4 tho prize. Spoil — The dead fyart. 

37. Close— Joined to stood. * 

38. 4 His dumb partner ’—His steed, the comely grey, vide line 6. 
Fjfi^x — Fr. fait, hrough Lat. facio, I do, factum , anything done, the literal 
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Weak as a lamb the hour that it is yeaned ; 

And white with foam as if with cleaving- sleet. 40* 

, Upon his side the ‘Hart was lying stretched : 

His no-tril touched a spring beneath a hill, 

And with the last deep groan his breath had fetched 
The waters of the spring were trembling still. # 

And now, too happy for repose or rest, 45 

(Never had living man such joyful lot !) * #■ 

meaning of the wor^ ; but it is limited, in use, to denote a thing not done 
easily. It is etymologically the same word with fact, which is derived 
directly from the Latin. Comp, such donble forms ii^ English as regain royal . 
Another reading is * act. 9 

39. Weak— S upply as before this word. Syns. :—Wea1c is a generic term 
and is opposed to strong , Infirm is a species of weak. Weakness may proceed 
from various causes, and may exist at any period of lifo. Infirmity is the 
weakness of old age. Those who are infirm are weak ; but those who are weak 
are not always infirm. We never hear of infirm children. The term weak 
is applied to animate and inanimate things. Infirm only to human Jieings. 
A sick man is too weak to walk, an old man is too infirm to stand. — Graham. 

Yeaned — Brought forth ; used only of a sheep. ‘Eanling* is from this. 
From the A. S. eanian , to bring forth as a sheep or goat. Thus Mortimer : — 

“ Ewes yean the lamb with least labour.” 

Shakespeare calls the young of sheep yeanlings. “ All the yeamlings 
which are streak’d and pied, shoull fall as Jacob’s hire .” — Merchant of Venice , 
See further notes on Pet Lamb , l. 39. * 

89 — 40. After the chase was oveV, the horse stood being as * weak as a 
Iamb is on the tyour of its birth, and as white with foam or frothy perspiration 
produced by long running, as if the animal were covered with adhering 
particles of smooth hail or snow. 

40. ‘Cleaving sleet * — With sleet cleaving to him, sleet is partially 

melted snow. ‘As if ..sleet * — As if covered with snow sticking or adhering to 
it. For this verse, some editions i#ad : — * 

“ And foaming like a mountain cataract.” * 

41. * Upon his side * — i . e. t with one of the two sides of the body of the 
part lying on or touching the ground, and the other side upwards. 

43. ‘ Had fetched * — gad given forth. Fetched — From tho A. S. fetian, 
to fetch, to bring to, to draw, Syns. To bring is to oonvoy to ; it is a simple 
act : to fetch is a compound act ; it means to go and to bring. When two 
persons are in the same room, and one asks the other to bring him something, 
we must Buppose the person addressed to be near the object required. In 
order to fetch, we must go to some distance from tho object. — G raham. 

With . . .fetched — Adverbial of cause, modifying were trembling . 

► 43 - 44 . And the water of the fountain, out of which the stag bad pro- 

bably drunk with ‘its dying groan, ww still quivering, so recently had it 
expired. * # f 

45. Repose/ -Rest — T autological. These two are synonymous words. 
Best simply denotes cessation of motion; repose is that species of rest 
which is agreeable after labour: we rest as circumstances require; in this 
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Sir Walter walked all romid, north, south, and west. 

And gazed and gazed upon that darling spot. 

And* climbing up the hill — (it was at least 
Nine roods o£ sheer ascent), Sir Walter found 50 

Three several hoof-marks, which the hunted Beast 
Had left imprinted on the grassy ground. 

^Sir Walter wiped his face, and cried, “ Till now 
Such sight was never seen by human eyes : 

Three leaps have borne him from this lofty brow, 55 
Down to the very fountain where he lies. 

s^nse, our Creator said to havo re3ted from the work of creation : repose is a 
circumstance of necessity ; the weary seek repose ; there is no human boing 
to whom it is not sometimes indispensable. We may rest in a standing pos- 
ture, we can repose only in a lying position. The night is the time for rest ; 
the pillows is the place for repose. — C it abb. 

45 — 48. * And now... spot.’ — And now Sir Walter, being so much excited 
with efcstacy of joy that ho could neither rest nor repose even after all the 
labours and fatigue ho had undergone in the chase, walked round in all direc- 
tions and gazed on the dear spring where the hart breathed his last, with So 
great a delight that he considered himself at that time perhaps the happiest 
man that ever lived. 

46. (* Never had living im.u Ac.’) — Another reading is 

ft Was never man in such a joyful case.” — M. J. Ed, 

* Such... lot* — Supply a after such. Such a joyful fortune. 

50. ‘ Nine roods ' — Another reading is * four roods.’ A rood is a measure 

54 yards in length. It is only the other form of rod , which to begin with 
denoted the pole used in land-measuring. So perch is probably a measuring 
pole (of less length than tho rod). In ecclesiastical language Rpod= the Cross. 
(So there is no idea of any transversity in the Gr. st auras). Hence Holy rood , 
rood- loft, “ by the holy rood” — Rich. III. iii., ii., Roodee (at Chester), Ac. (‘It 
was... ascent,*) — Th& way by which he gained the summit of the hill, was nino 
distinct rdods in length. Sheer— This word has a peculiar meaning here. It means 
‘ perpendicular,’ * stra ; ght up and down,’ it is used similarly by Hooker. “ A 
sheer precipice of a thousand foot.” Sheer comes from tho A. S. Sevr, and 
literally means pure, separate from any mixture. It then came to mean mere, 
simply, e. g. t ‘This is sheer folly’ meaning it is folly and nothing else, — 
MacMillan. 

61. Several — L at. separo , divide. Separate and distinct. Three dis- 
tinct hoof marks. Similarly “ Each several ship a victory did gain ” meaning 
each individual ship. Several is generally used to indicate a number. “ Several 
gentlemen were in the hall." 

52. Grassy — Wordsworth has in some other editions used the Latin 
synonym verdant , 

53. ‘ Till now 1 — Never before ; up to this time. 

64. * By human eyes 1 — Another reading is ‘ living eye*?.’ 

65. Brow — A. 8. breew. The imagery which endows hills, Ac, with the 
human features — which makes mountains frown Ac. — is very oommon in 


♦ In Collins 1 Series of Poem we find “ Four roods." 
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“ Pll build a pleasure-house upon this spot, 

And a small arbour, made for rural joy ; 

'Twill be the traveller's shed, the pilgrim's cot* 

A place of love for damsels that are coy. 60 

eighteenth century poetry. This is an instanoe of a reflected metaphor ; the 
primitive meaning of the root being * eminence,, height/ from which the 
application to the human feature is derived and again snbsequenty turned to the 
original sense. — Jeaffreson. The summit of the hill. Similarly we spoak 
of a tongue of land, or of an arm of the sea. Brow is cognate with the«Sans. 
• bhru, — M. J. Ed. 

66. Very — Vefy is an intensive and is nearly equivalent to the reflexive 
pronoun. * The very fountain ’-r-The fountain itself. 

68. Arbour — A bower ; a place covered with ^reen branches of trees. 
Prom 0. E. hertyre, originally signifying *a place for the cultivation of herbs, 
a pleasure-ground, garden ; subsequently applied to the bower or rustic shelter 
which commonly occupied the most conspicuous situation in the garden ; and 
thus the etymological reference ta^herbs being no longer apparent; the spelling 
was probably accommodated to the notion of being sheltered by trees or shrubs 
(arbor) . — W edg wood. 

* Fcr rural joy * — For the benefit of the country folk. For the Country 
people to rest and enjoy themselves therein. It will in its uses resemble very 
much the hawthorn bush in The Deserted Village : — 

“ The hawthorn bush beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made/ 1 

* Traveller's shed,... cot,’ — It will be a cottage for weary travellers and 
pilgrims to rest and recreate themselves in their journey. Shed — A roughly 
built out-houBe, but the poet Beeragf to use it for any shelter. To the literal 
meaning Horne,Tooke gives the clue : a shade , shadow, shed are the past tense 
and past participle of sceathan , to divide, and mean (something, anything,) 
secluded, or separated ; or (something) by which we are separated from the 
weather, the sun, &o. * 

Pilgrim— Is found unaltered in tho early chroniclers. (R. of Bruuno, 
A. D. 1300—1340, ap. Richardson) and in Chaucer. We may therefore 
suppose that we have the word* from some* Teutonic source, as pilgrim is 
found in O. Ger. and Dan., and with a slight phange in D. and f Sw. also. 
The N. H. Ger. word is pilger. The Fr. pelerin , It.« pellegrino , peregrvno , 
oome from Lat. peregrinus (fr. per, though, and ager, a field), foreign, a 
foreigner, which must al^o be the origin of the Teutonic word. For the 
transmutation of-r-to-?-Cf. Fr. marbre, E. marble, Fr. powrpre, E. purple ; 
Lat. capitulus, Fr. chapitle , chapitre , E. chapter ; and for conversion of 
final-n-to m-Cf. hemicromia , Fr. migraine, E. megrim ; Lat. venemim , Fr. venin , 

E. vstuwi.— Jeaffreson. Cf. also * colonel' formerly spelt ‘ ooronel’, and 
still pronounced with the sound of r in the place of the first *V 

Cot — This old word is found in most of the Teutonic- languages in the 
•sense of ‘hut/ ‘covering 1 , * stand ing-place’j hence ‘cottage'; ‘cote’ in ‘do- 
vecote*; coat as a covering of the body ; ‘ cot’, a small bed, L. Lat. cota , cotta . — 
Ducange. 

60. ‘ A place.’. Xoy.' — Because the snug air of the place will induce 
maidens, who from their bashful ness, are disinclined to familiarity, to talk 
of love without reserve. Damsels— 0. Fr. damoiselle (M. Fr. demoiselle ), It. 
damigella, or donzella=dominicella } diminutive of Lat. domino, mistress or 
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<e A cunning artist will I have* to frame 
A basin for that fountain in the dell ! 

And they who do make mention of t|je same, 

From this day forth shall call it Hart-Leap Well. 

“ And, gallant Stag! to make thy praises known, 65 
Another monument shall here be raised ; 

lady. — MaxMuller, 1st Series, p. 229. Coy— T he word coy hRs a shade of 
meaning, that tho backwardness is assumed rather than real, at the same 
tirao that it is rather pleasing. Der. Lat. quietus , quiet, •because a virgin 
lady is generally seen to live a quiet life, and Fr< coy or quoy, 
u Jason is as coy as is a maid 

He looketh piteously, but nought ho said” — CHAtrcER. 

“ Henco denial vain and coy excuse.” — Milton. 

• • 

61. Cunning — This word has hero its old meaning* of skilful — the 

pros. part, of can, to be able. It now means ‘ sly’, * clever in gaining one's 
©Tid by unworthy artifices.' Trench in his Spl. Qlossy. remarks : — “ The fact 
that so many words implying knowledge, art, skill, obtain in course of time 
a secondary meaning of crooked knowledge, art that has degenerated into 
artifice^ skill used only to circumvent, which meanings partially or altogether 
put out of uso their primary, is a mournful witness to the way in which 
intellectual gifts are too commonly misapplied. ‘ Cunning,* indeed, as early 
ns Lord Bacon, who says, * wo take cunning for a sinister or crooked wisdom,* 
had acquired what is now its only acceptation ; but not then, nor till long 
after, to the exclusion of its m r 'q honourable use. How honourable that use 
sometimes was, my quotation will.testify. • 

tl I believe that all these threo Persons (in tho Godhead) are oven in 
power and in cunning and in might, full of grace and of all goodness.”— Foxe, 
Book of Mw'tyrs ; Examination of William Thorpe, 

Artist — Workman. It is in tho obj. case governed by tho active vorb 
‘have.’ Syns. : — Ho who exorcises any mechanical art is called an artisan ; 
he who exercises a fine art well, is called an artist. Many artists are educated 
in Italy. The wojd artificer neither suggests tlie common idea of vulgarity 
which adheres to the term art is (Mi, nor tho common ideas of refinement and 
liberality which adhero to tt^p term artist. Any manufacturer is an artificer . 
South, in his Sermons tails the Author of the universe, * the Great Artificer.* — 
Taylor. 

62. * A basin * — Who will cut out a hollow in the rock to receive the water 
of the spring. 

Dell — A cavity in the earth, wider than a ditch and narrower than a 
valley. The following lines of Ticket will give tho readers an exact idea of 
tho word : — 

“ But, foes to sunshine, most they took delight, 

In dells and dales, conceal’d from human sight.” 

63. Do — An expletive to fill up the metre. — M. J. Ed, 

64. And those who shall have occasion to speak of the fountain hero- 
after, shall mention it henceforward as “ Hart-Leap Well.”* 

65. Gallant — Der. A. S. gal , Gor. geil= light, pleasant, qiorry . It- 
galano, galante f brave. This word is used mainly in two senses : 1st, with 
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Three several pillars, each a rough -hewn stone. 

And planted where thy hoofs the turf have grazed. 

, And, in the suifimer-time, when days are long, 

I will come hither with my Paramour ; 70 

And with the dancers and the minstrePs song 
We will make merry in that pleasant bower. 

“ Till the foundations of the mountains fail 
My mansion with its arbour shall endure 0 

the accent on the first syllable, — showy in dress, spirited, brave in action 1 
and 2nd, with accent on the second syllable attentive to women. They may 
perhaps have different origins. The subst. is fr Gael, gallon , a youth, &c., 
Syns . : — Courageous is generic, denoting an inward spirit which rises above 
fear ; brave is mpre outward, marking a spirit whioh braves or defies danger, 
gallant rises still higher, denoting bravery on extraordinary occasions in a 
spirit of adventure. A courageous man is ready for battle ; a brave man 
courts it ; a gallant man dashes f$to the midst of the conflict.” — Webster. 

66. ‘Another monument ’—Because in the preceding linos, onr poet has 
mentioned the Pleasure-house which also was intendod to serve as a 
monument. 

67. Rougs-HEWN — R ugged ; unfinished. Each of the three pillars being 
an entire piece of rugged unpolished stone, cut out from a rock. 

68. Grazed — Marked slightly. Has left a slight impression. Where.., 
grazed — Adverbial to planted . 

69. * When days are long’ — In the latitude of England, during the whole 
of the month of Juno the sun rises before 4 o’clock in looming, and sets at 
8 o’clock in the evening. — M. J. Ed. 

70. Paramour — Lady-love. Fr. par, amour, i. e., by or with love, a 
lover of either sex. A wooer or mistress. This word was formerly nsed in 
a good sense. Now it means, “ one who takes the place without possessing 
the rights of a husband or wife.” — MacMillan. 

72. ‘ Make merry * — Enjoy o.* make ourselves merry. " Bower— A. S. bur , 
a cottage, dwelling, inner room, bed-cliamber (Bosworth, A. S. Diet.), Ioel. 
bur; Welsh, bwr. Boor in north provincial dialects still means ‘parlour,’ or 
‘inner room’ (Halltwell, Diet. Arch, and Prov. Words). In ‘Piers Plowman* 
and Chancer it is spelt boure. In 0. and Poet. Eng. it is frequently used in the 
sense of private chamber*, especially for women, but in familiar language it is 
usually confined to a shelter made by trees growing and trained together. 
This usage may perhaps arise from some real or imagined connection of the 
word with ‘ bough.’ In ‘ cupboard,* * board ’ is said to be * bower * altered in 
form, because the etymology was no longer understood (see Wedgwood ; 
Latham, § 120 ) ; but Hall (Hen. viii. an. 25) says, ‘ The Earl of Arundel was 
chief butler, on whom xii citizens of London did give their attendance at the 
onpbord.* As though ‘ cupboard * meant the modern sideboard — Jeaffreson. 
This word has three different shades of meaning: — (1) a room for sleeping; 
(2) an artificial jjufhmer house of wood over-grown with creepers to keep out 
the sun ; and (9)' shade formed by overshadowing trees. 

73. * Till. . .fail * — For ever. My pleasure-house with its arbour (says Sir 
Walter) shall last as long as the mountains last, affording delight to the 
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The joy of them who till the fields of Swale, 75 

And them who dwell amqpg the woods of Ure V* 

Then home he went, and left the Ha*t, stone-dead. 

With breathless nostrils stretched above the spring. 

— Soon did the Knight perform what he had said ; 

An^ far and wide the fame’ thereof did ring. 80' 

Ere thrice the Moon into her port had steered^ 
cup of stone received the living: well ; 

Three pillars of rude stone Sir Walter reared^ 

And built a house of pleasure in the dell. * 

And near the fountain, flowers of stature tall 85 

With trailing plants and trees were intertwined,— 

rustic inhabitants of the fields on tho banks of the Swale and' of the woods on 
tho banks of the Ure. 

75. Swale — A small river which rises in Westmoreland and joins the 
Uro netf,r Boroughbridge in Yorkshire, tho united stream being then known, 
as the Ouse. 

77. * Then ^Thereupon. Stone-dead— As lifeless as a stone. Quite dead; 
So in Ilud/ibras : — 

“ And there lies Whaoum by my side 
Stone-dead, and in his own blood dyed.” 

Stone is used here to express intensity. Cf. ‘ Stone-blind, 1 * stone-stilV 

78. * Breathless nostrils * i, e. The* cavities of the nose void of broatH 
or respiration as affer death. * With * = Having. 

79. Soot did he build the arbour and^the monument. 

81. * Ere, ..steered’ — Before three months had passed. The moon is the 
great time measurer. One Sanskrit word for the moon is mas meaning 
measurer. Our word month (from mona , tho moon) means tho period during 
which the moon completes her revolution. # This "revolution- is here compared 
to a voyage, the moon being poetically supposed, to sot out from. a given port 
and to return to it. — M. J. JEW. 

Steered — A. S. slyran, to move, stir , govern ; applied espeoiaJly to a 
ship. 

81 — 82. Before the expiration of three moij^hs from the date of th©' 
memorable chase, the moving spring (Hart-Leap- Well) received a cup or basin 
of stone from Sir Walter* 

Here the Metaphor is taken from a vessel sailing to a oortain port. 

82. * The living well * — The running water. Thus in Dryden :« — 

u Cool groves and living lakes 

Give after toilsome days a Boft repose at night.” 

The verb received governs the noun cup in the objective case and has the** 
noun well for its nominative; * 

85. 1 Stature tall* — Of large size. Tall— Adj. to ‘stature.* 

86. * Trailing plants ' — Creeping plants. Intertwined — Lat. inter, S. 

twinm . United by twining one with another. With trailing plants, Sfc , — 
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Which soon composed a little sylvan hall, 

A leafy shelter from the 6un f and wind. 

And thither, wheel the summer days were long. 

Sir Walter led his wondering Paramour ; 

And with the dancers and the ministrel's song 
Made merriment within that pleasant bower. 

The Knight, Sir Walter, died in course of time. 

And his bones lie in his paternal vale.— • 

But ther^is matter for a second rhyme. 

And I to this would add another tale. 

Part Second. 

The moving accident is not my trade : 

To freeze the blood I have no ready arts : 

Adjoctival to flowers. * With trailing ...intertwined* i. e. } trailing plants boar- 
ing long and slendor flowors were fastened to the trees, to give them' a more 
graceful form or to add to the beauty of thp scene. 

87. Composed — Joined together in order to form, &c. * Sylvaei hall ? 

An arbour. A room having as its walls growing plants and troos. Sylvan — 
From the Lat. silva , a wpod. * Savage * is a derivative word. 

§8. ( A leafy shelter * — Because the leaves of the trees and flowers formed 

the shade or shelter from the sun. 

87 — 88. The rows of trees shading the place by a screen-work of leaves 
and blossoms, .gave to it the appearance of a hall snpportod by pillars and 
made it a shelter from the sun and wind. Shelter — In app. with ‘ hall/ 

89. 4 And thither 8fc .' — This repetition is in the style of ancient poetry. 
Thitbee — To that place, as distinguished from hither which means ta 

this place. 

94. * Paternal vale 9 —*? he galley whicty he had inherited from his 
ancestors. Of. The phrase 4 paternal acres * imitated from Horace j “paternal * 
is here a phrase epithet. — M. J. Ud. Vale — Coiftp. it .with valley. Vale is a 
poetic term and valley is used in prose and common discourse — Der. Lat. 
vallis, vale. 

95. * For a second rhjrme * — i. e., for a second poem. 

Thus in the Monody of Lycidas ; — 

“ Who could not sing for Lycidas ! He knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme." 

90. * Ta this * — To this rhyme. To this tale. 

PART SECOND. 

97. ‘ Moving accident * — A phrase quoted from Shakespeare's Othello * 

“ I £pafee of most disastrous chandes, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field." 

Here accidents is used in the sense of circumstances, events, and moving 


90 


95 
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*Tis my delight., alone in summer shade, 

To pipe a simple song for»thinking hearts. 100 

As I from Hawes to Richmond did repair, 

It chanced that I saw standing in a dell 
Three aspens at three corners of a square : 

And one, not four yards distant, near a well. 

means sorrowful, affecting or exciting the emotions. ‘It is not my sphere to 
write ^of events that will move or excite you.* 

The poet in this line satirises the play-wrights and other tragio writers. 
He says that his business is not to deal in the distresses of men. The 
misfortunes of others give him no occupation. He is not a dealer in tragic wares, 
Tbade— U sed also of the^poet’s art, by Milton, Lycidas : — 

• “Alas ! wliat boots it with incessant care, 

To tend the homely slighted shepherd’s 4rado.” * 

98. * To freeze the blood’ — To thrill with horror, to recito a talo of 
such a nature and in such a manner as will make the hearer shudder with 
fear or horror. ‘ I... arts ’ —I have not the skill. I havo not thoso arts of the 
poet at command the strokes of which would enable me to work up my 
porfornfaneos into so strong an imagery as to chill one with horrors to road 
them. The two lines of Shakespeare, following, may bo quoted as an instanoe 
of the art. The imago is extremely strong. The words of the Fool in 
King Lear that “ he is a mad yeoman, that sees his son a gentleman, before 
him,” bring in Lear’s mind his inhuman daughters, and ho fancies that ho 
is punishing them for their cruel. tea. 

“ To have a thousand with red burning spits 
'Como Jiissing in upon themf’ — 

99. Alone — Adj. I being alone in summer shade, it is my delight &c. t 
or it may qualify me in my. 

99 — 100. I take pleasure to play on my flute a little, artless lay for 
mon, who can judge and believe. I have no higher aspirations. 

100. ‘ To pipe*— Literally, t^ighiy on tlm pipe.* Hore, of course it means 
to recite # or sing. In Pastoru it|try, the poets aro poetically represented 
as shepherds, singing and pla”^ 00 k An reods or oaten pipos. ‘ For thinking 
hearts* — Such as thinking men^ 0 f 0 o* oc * afce# 

101. Hawks — A small to\v\ eomA, ma y found on the map noarly 

midway between Lancaster and Richmond. Ri#hmond — A town on the 
Swale about 40 miles N. W. from York. Taylor iustancos Richmond in 
Yorkshire, as one of the very few Norman- French names that may be pointed 
tp as memorials pf tho Norman Conquest of England. This conquest has 
loft so few traces on the map, because there was in no sense any coloniza- 
tion, as in the case of the previous Saxon and Danish invasions. The 
companions pf thp’ Cpnquorpr wore, like the English in India, few in number 
and widoly dispersed over the soil. Similarly almost the only trace on the 
map of the English Conquest of India is in $he inodifiacation of names like 
Triohinopoly, Tanjore, and Negapatam, changed from their proper forms to 
sdit the pronunciation of foreigners. — M. J. Ed, * 

103. Aspens— A kind of poplar. One peculiarity pf its leave^, is that 
they shake with the slightest impulse of tho wind. Hence when a is 
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What this imparted I could ill divine : 105 

And, pulling now the rein, my horse to stop, 

I saw three pillar# standing in a line, — 

The last stone-pillar on a dark hill-top. 

The trees were grey, with neither arms nor head ; 

Half wasted the square mound of tawny green : $ 110 

So that you just might say, as then I said, 

Here in old time the hand of man hath been/' 

shaking from fear, or otherwise we have the saying “ He shakes like an 
aspen.” Comp : — • 

“The aspen leaves confess the gentlest breeze.”— G ay. 

This tree belongs to the same class as the peepul or sacred fig tree of 
this country. # • « 

* At three Corners «of a square &c* — Matter-of-fact lines and stanzas 
like these often occur in Wordsworth and long made his name “ a bye-word 
for bathos and puerility.” Wordsworth, as has been remarkod never allows 
his imagination to carry him away so far as to make him forget unimportant 
or prosaic details. — M. J. Ed . 

Square — A n area of four sides with a mound of earth &c., on each 
side. The word has been used in a like sense in Addison’s Italy : — 

“ The statue of Alexander stands in the large square of the town.” 

103 — 4. I saw four aspen trees standing in a dell, three of which were- 
situated at three corners of a square, and the fourth, near a spring, not full 
four yards distant from the square. * 

105. * I could ill divine ' — I couW not well make out.. Divine — F oretoll. 
The word is cognate with the Sanskrit Deva , God, from div, to shine, and it 
literally means to foretell by the inspiration of God. 

107. * In a line * — i. e., one above another collaterally. 

109. * Were grey ’—Old and weather-beaten. The poet says were grey,, 

because he speaks of things as ho had s n them during his tour, 1 Arms nor 
head* — Branches nor the upper part of th'vhic^ght stem. The old trees had 
neither branches nor heads. js * im. * 

110. * Square mound... green* — The 9°* the raised square bank was 

withered (tawny.) The poet says of th fle a n the next stanza that it : — 

“ Seemed as«f the spring-time came not here, 

And Nature here were willing to decay.” 

Mound — Properly a heap of earth. “ Mounding is used in Warwickshire 
for paling, or any kind of fencing. The origin is A. S., O. N., mu/nd t hand, 
figuratively applied to signify protection, A. S. mundnem, to protect. Per- 
haps Lat. munire, to fortify, mcenia, walls, considered ap a means of safety 
and protection, may be from the same root.” — Wedgwood. Tawny — Dark 
yellow, connected with — tan . 

111. * You ju^tlhight say Ac.* — There were hardly any Bigns left to 
show that the ]jla*e had been once occupied by man. As — May be parsed 
here as a relative, having the next line in apposition with it. It would, 
however, generally be looked upon as an adverb of maimer in such a connec- 
tion as this. 
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I looked upon the hill both far and near, 

More doleful place did neyer eye survey ; 

It seemed as i£ the spring-time came^not here, 115 
And Nature here were willing to decay. 

I stood in various thoughts and fancies lost, 

Wljen one, who was in shepherd's garb attired. 

Came up the hollow : — him did I accost. 

And what this place might be I then inquired. 120 

The Shepherd stopped, and that same story fold 
Which in my former rhyme I have rehearsed. 

113. Looked— Syng. : — To see , is the simple act of using the organ of 
sight ; to look is to direct that or^an to some partiouJar object. Those who 
have their eyes open cannot help seeing ; but to lool^ impliel an act of the 
Will. — GRAHAM. 

114. f More doleful ’—The prose order is .—Never did eye survey a more 

doleful place than this. J 

115. Spjiing-time — The season when all nature revives, the leaves 
‘begin to bud, and the corn to peep out of the ground. 

116. * And Nature ’ — And as if Nature. * The natural objects here 
appeared to be in a state of decay or ruin.’ 

117. ‘ I stood 8fc.' — I fell into a reverie. ( In... lost ’ — i . e., being absorbed 
in different sorts of ideas and imaginations. 

118. Shepherd— (Compounded of sheep , herd). One that tends or keeps 

sheep. * • * 

Garb — Dress, Der. O. Fr. garbe, a garb, It. gavbo, comeljness, carriage. 
Sax. gearway clothing, preparation. The original meanning, now lost, was 
aimply the fashion or make of a thing, the whole demeanour of a man. It 
is now confined to dress. — Jeaffreson. 

“ And with a lisping garb this most rare man. 

Speaks Dutch, Spanish, and'ltglian.’^— Drayton, The Owl . 

• “ First for your garb it must bo grave and serious 

Very reserved afid locked.” — B en Jonson, The Fox, Act iv. Sc. i. 

119. * The hollow * — At the foot of the mound or hill. Accost From 

ad, to and costa , a rib. Hence to come to the side of. Then, as here, to address. 
Syns. : — “We accost a stranger whom we casually fleet by the way; we salute 
cur friends on re-meeting ; we address indifferent persons in company. Curiosity 
or convenience prompts men to accost ; good-will or intimacy, to salute 
business or social communication, to address.” — Crabb. 

120. * What this place might be ’—Noun sentence, obj. of inquired. The 

direct question would bo “ What place may this be F ” an idiomatic way of 
asking “ what place is this ? ” t 

122. * My former rhyme *—%. e., the first part of this poem. Rehearsed— 
This word, is compounded of re, and hear , to cause to hear, relate aud recite. 

Acre used in the last meaning* Cf. Crabbers Village, Plrt I. 1 . 10 : 

“ No shepherds now, in smooth alternate verse, 

Their country’s beauty or their nymphs rehearse” • 
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“ A jolly place/' said he, “ in times of old ! 

But something ails it now : ,the spot is curst. 

u You see these lifeless stumps of aspen wood— 125 
Some say that they are beeches, others elms — 

These were the bower ; and here a mansion stood, 

The finest palace of a hundred realms 1 , 

“ The arbour does its own condition tell ; 

You see the stones, the fountain, and the stream : 130 

But as to* the great Lodge ! you might as well 
Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream. 

ee There's neither dog nor heifer, horse^nor sheep. 

Will wet his lips within that cup of stone ; * 

And oftentimes, when all are fast asleep, 135 

This water doth send forth a dolorous groan. 

123. * A jolly place* — Supply this ivas. Jolly — G ay, cheerful. The 
word is now generally used in the sense of boisterously gay. ‘It was a ‘place of 
great mirth and pleasure in ancient times, said the shepherd.* 

123 — 24. A famliar quotation. — B artlett. 

124. Ails — P ains. From the A. S. eglan, to feel pain. It is always 
used with some indefinite terms such as something , nothing , what fyt. ‘ Something 
is wrong with it now.’ 

T25. Stumps — A tree having only a jSart of the trunk left standing. 
We are told in line 109 that these trees had lost both their, arms atid head, i. c., 
their branches and the upper part of the upright stem. Consequently, only 
the lower part 6f the trunk was left, and therefore there were but lifeless stumps. 

127. * These were the bower ; * — These formed the bower. Vide line 85-88 
and line 58. 

128. ‘ A hudr end realms' — Many countries. Force of expression is gained 
by the substitution of a particular for a general term. Cf. •Goldsmith : — 

“Look downwards wfiere a hundred realms appear.* * • 

129. * The an'bour * — You can see for yourself the st%te in which the arbour 
is, with its stumps and fountain, &c., but no trace is left of the great lodge. 

131 — 32. But with reference to the great Building your endeavours to 
find out any vestige of ifc would be as ineffectual as the search for a dream 
forgotten. There exists no trace of it now. Lodge — A pleasure-house attached 
to a larger house. At the entrance to the grounds of a nobleman’s estate there 
is usually a lodge, where some of the head servants reside. 

‘ Ton might as well 8fc .' — The completion of the comparison is, you might as 
well 8fc ., as search to find any traces of it. 

132. A familiar quotation. — B artlett. 

134. ‘ Wet his tips ’—Quench his thirst, drink out of. Dip his lijte for 
drinking water wi&fiu that cup of stone which wjis placed near the spring by Sir 
Walter. * 

135 — 36. ‘ And... groan *— And in the silence of the night a melancholy 
groan, conceived by some to be of the Hart, has been often heard to issue out 
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c * Some say that here a murder has been done, 

And blood cries out for blood : but, for my part, 

I've guess'd, when I've been sitting in the sun, 

That it was all for that unhappy Hart* 140 

“What thoughts must through the creature's brain have past! 
Even from the topmost stone, upon the steep, 

Are but three bounds — and look, Sir, at this last—* 

O Master J it has been a cruel leap. 

• • 

of the water. The superstition concerning aoreal hunters, dogs, deer, &c., was < 
once almost general. Tho French had a tradition which bore'tliat the apparition 
of a huntsman, surrounded with dogs was seen in the forest of Fountainblean. 
The Wild Huntsman of S#ott is founded on a similar German tradition. 

• 136. ‘ This water. .*... groan ' — An r example of what Buskin calls “The 

Pathetic Fallacy,” by which is meant “ the attributing to inanimate objects the 
feelings and passions of animated beings. 

Doth — “ The suffix of tho third person is th, (the root of t he, that ) =* he/ 

* that.* As early as tho eleventh century th was softened to s. The former 
is now archaic.” — M orris. The poet here affects the old form, although ha 
has jus? before the modern does . — M. J. Ed, 

137. Murder — T his word is applied properly only to the slaughter of a 
human being. Dor, Sax. morther , mortlior , murder, morth, death, slaughter, 
akin to Lat. mors, death, mori , to die ; Gr. brotos , mortal ; Armor, ntarv, marS, 
death; old Pers. and Zend, ma ■* Sans. mri y to die. — Q gilvie. Fast— S ound. 

* Had been done * i. e . Had been perpetrated. <• 

138. * And blood ..blood ' — The spirit of the murdered one cries out for 
vengeance on the nlurdorcr. An allusion to Genesis, iv. 10. So in Macbeth : — * 

“It will have blood, they say; blood will have blo<fd 

f For my part ' — An idiomatic phrase = as far as I am concerned, 

139. ‘ Sitting in the sun ’ — Basking in the sunshine at my leisure. Sun 
is here put for ‘ sunshine.’ ‘ I 've guess'd ' = I have thought. 

140. * It was %XV — The dqjorous groanp and the cattlo refusing to drink 

tho wateifwas caused by the fact that here the Hart had died. That... Hart— 
Obj. of ‘guess’d.’ . * 

141. ‘ The creature's brain * — Through the mind or brain of the Hart . 

142. Even — May be changed into not only — also. Nob only are there 
but three bounds from the lowest stone, but from tho topmost there are but 
three. Topmost — The ordinary suffix for the superlative is est. In A. S. 
however there wore two suffixes est and ost. We see the last in sueh Words 
as fore-m-ost, in-m-ost, out-m-ost, top-m-ost. 

143. Bounds—" Bound is dorived from Fr. bondir, to spring, to leap^ 
The original meaning is probably simply to strike, as that of English, bounce. 
Which is frequently used in the same sense with • bound.' The origin seems* 
an imitation of the sounding blow of an elastic body, the verb bonder in O. 
Fr. and Prov., and the equivalent bonir in Catalan, being used in the sense 
of resounding.” — Wedgwood. Leaps. 

143—144. ‘ And look, ...leap ' — The shepherd addresses the poet, saying 

O master ! look at this last leap taken by the hart ; it is a very wide and 
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u For thirteen hours he ran a desperate race; 145 

And in my simple mind we cannot tell 
What cause the Bart might have to love this place, 

And come and make his death-bed near the well. 

" Here on the grass, perhaps, asleep he sank, 

Lull'd by the fountain in the summer-tide ; 

This water was perhaps the first he drank 
When he had wandered from his mother's si$e. 

t 

* n In April, here beneath the flowering* thorn 
He heard the birds their morning carols sing ; 

cruel leap, for the animal must have strained the utmost of his strength hi 
taking that leap.’/ n 

145. Desperate — From the Lat. de , and spero, 1 hope, llonee hopeless. 
Syns. : — Desperate when applied to things, expresses more than hopeless ; the 
latter marks the absence of hope as to the attainment of good, the former 
marks the absence of hope as to the removal of an evil : a person who is in a 
desperate condition is overwhelmed with actual trouble for the present, and 
the prospect of its continuanco for the future ; he whose case is hopbless is 
without the prospect of effecting the end he has in view. — Crabb. ‘ Desperate 
race * — A race for life or death. 

146. * Simple mind * — Humble opinion. 

The swain here says, that uneducated, artless as he is, he cannot conceive 
why ^he Hart should love this spot and make it the scene of his death. 
Then he gives, as per next two stanzas, what to him appeared to be the 
probable reasons of his affection. The Hart, he continues, loved the place, 
perhaps, because he was often lulled to sleep in summer by the murmur of 
the fountain, or, it may be that this water was the first he drank, Ac. 

150. Lull’d — From the Ger. lullen f to sing. Hence to cause to sleep 

by soothing influences, as a nurse, a baby by singing to it. 4 By the fountain 9 
—By the noise of the fountain. Tide — Here used in its old sense of time. 
Cf. Whitsun-iide. 4 * 

151. * This water was perhaps the first &o.’ — With this bentiment 

compare Goldsmith’s in The Deserted Village : — * , 

“ And as an hare whom hounds and horns pursue, 

Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 

I still had ho^es, my long vexations past, 

Here to return — and die at home at last.” 

Compare also lines 424 — 50 of The Parting Howr, 

152. When the hart in his younger days had left the side and protection 
of his mother. 

153. ‘ Flowering thorn 9 — In April the hawthorn begins to put forth its 
blossoms. The flower is small, but comes out, as it were, in branches, and 
it has a delightful fragaanoe. 

154. Carols— -fo; carolare, to danoe with singing, fr. carola, a love* song, 

from cor, choir, songs. The noun carols is in the obj. case governed by the 
— ■ — v — . ■ ■■ — 


♦ 150 


* Some editions read scented . 
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active verb to sing which is governed by the preoeding verb hecvrd $ morning 
it here an adj. qualifying carols. 

155. ‘ For aught know,' — Is an idiomatic phrase signifying — for any 
thing that we know • or, as far as ^ur knowledge gdos. AyoHT— The word 
aught is a contraction of the Saxon ‘ a wiht,’ (or, & whit,) any creature or 
thing. Naught is a negative of aught, and moans * not a whit.* The final 
* t * in naught , aught , &c., is neuter, as is the case in Sanskrit and Zend, e. g, t 
tat , that, yat, which, hat (Z.md) which P So in what, whit, &o. — Howard’s 
English* Grammar, Part Accidence . 

156. ‘ Not... spring* — i. e., the birthplace of the hart was not half a 
furlong distant from that ^ery identical spring where the animal died. 
Shut-same — Equivalent to very same, and is used as an adjective. — Cassel’s 
Educational Course . Tho expression self-same is therefore tautological. “ The 
word self which forms the first p ^‘t of this compound, is by origin an adjective, 
in the sense=8ame. In German seller— same, in Old English sulve^ and 
hence the English compound self-same. In Old English the word self is not 
inflected for* the plural (them -self ouv-self). But in modorn English it 
must be considered a substantive. The compounds with ydf (myself, pi, 
ourselves, thyself, pi. youraelves) are both nominative and objective ; they 
are never inflected for the genitive. Wo may say, ‘his own self, 1 ‘one’s own 
self, * ‘ their own selves , &c., — but not Ms-self and theW-selves. The com- 
pound selfsame is demonstrative and is used with or without a substantive.— 

Howard’s Grammas, Part Accidence. Cf. ‘The self-lrv uth,’ * the same self time/ 

» • 

" “ With self-same hand, self reasons, and self right.”— S ir. T. More. 

157. ‘.Now*— At fhe time when tho shepherd is supposed to narrate his 
tale. 

158. * The sun... shone / — i. e., this hollow f!alo is perhaps the moat 
gloomy or dismal place on earth. 

159—60. * So... gone. 1 — I have often said, (continued the shepherd) that 
this place will ever remain dismal to the end of time or the destruction of the 
world, when trees, stones, and fountains will all be destroyed. 

160. ‘ Till trees and stones , Sfef — Till there is no vestige left of what 
the guilty knight designed to last for ever. % 

162. The poet having heard the tale of the shepherd who concluded 
bis narrative in the stanza immediately preoeding ttys, now in his turn 
addresses the shepherd, saying — “ 0 old shepherd ! I am nearly of the same 
belief or opinion with thee on the subject on which thou hast spoken so 
well.” Small— Almost none. Small Lore has the samo force as URU without 


And he, perhaps, for aught we know, was born 
Not half a furlong from that self-same spring. 

" Now, here is neither grass nor pleasant shade ; 
The sun on drearier hollow never shone ; 

So will it be, as I have often said, 

Til! trees, and stones, and fountain, all are gone.” 

“ Grey-headed Shepherd, thou hast spoken well; 
I3mall difference lies between thy creed and i^ine : 
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This Beast not unobserved by Nature fell ; 

His death was mourned by sympathy divine. 

“ The Being, that is in the clouds and air, 105 

That is in the green leaves among the groves, 

the article. When little ia used without the indefinite article ^efore it, it 
means almost none. When it has tie article, it means a considerable 
quantity. Similarly with few, e. g., * Few were prosent,’ which means almost 
none were present, whereas * a few were present ’ means a considerable number 
was present. CfEED — From Lat. credo, I believe. Hence that in whfbh one 
believes. 

168. 1 Not unobserved * — Not only ‘observed,’ but ’observed carefully.' 

* This Beast not unobserved &c.’ — See note above. Wordsworth delighted 
to entertain a belief in a “ continuous sympathy throughout creation and in 
the wholeness and unity of the world.” f Nature— H ere Bignifios the Author 
of Nature, natun naturcpis, as in the sentence, Nature hath made man partly 
Corporeal and partly immaterial. 

163 — 4. * This Bea$t... divine* — The death of this inuocent hart in cold 
blood, was noticed and mourned by God whose universal sympathy or mercy 
extends equally to all his croaturos. 

We have a nearly similar sentiment in the following couplet of Alexander 
Pope : — 

u Who sees with equal eye as God of all, 

A hero perish, and a sparrow fall, &o.” 

164. Though the Hart had no monrners among men, though no body 
on earth was affected by its death, yet the Great one in heaven felt its loss. 

T66. ‘ The Being 8fc .’ — Cf. Cowpeii : — 1 

“ There lives and works, , 

A soul in all things, and that soul is God.” 

The question has often been asked how far Wardsworth was a religious 
poet : that he was a religions man no ono doubts. In his earlier poems, 
especially, os in ‘ Tintern Abbey,’ and others, mou have pointed to passages, 
and said, these are in their tendency Pantheistic. The supposition that 
Wordsworth ever maintained a Paptheistio philosophy, ever held a deliberate 
theory of the Divine Being as impersoual, is contracted both by many an 
express declaration of his own and by what it known of his life. But it 
30 none the loss true that, though he never held the Pantheistic doctrine, 
the presence of nature, when ho was in the heyday of imagination, stirred 
in him what ia called the pantheistic feeling in its highest and purest torm. 
The subject is a deep one, and to do it justice would require not a few 
sentences but a volume. The truth seems to bo that the outward world 
which to commonplace minds is no more than a piece of dead mechanism, 
is in reality full of a vast all-pervading life which is very mysterious. Not 
to be grasped by the formulas of soience, this life is apprehended mainly 
by the imagination, and by those men most deoply, in whom imagination 
is most ample and profound. Possessing this faculty, larger in measure, and 
more gonuiue in quality, than any man since Shakespeare, Wordsworth felt 
with proportionate intensity the life which fibs all nature. In her presence 
he felt in some mea^fe, as only tho first fathers of tho Aryan race in th'e 
world’s infancy felt, the 

‘ Something far moro deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, t 
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Maintains a deep and reverential care 

For the unoffending creatures whom he loves. 

“ The pleasure-house is dust : — behind, before, 

This is no common waste, no common gloom ; 17Q 

But Nature, in due course of time, once more 
Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. 

“ She leaves these objects to a slow decay, 

•That what we are, and have been, may be kftown ; 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the bine sky, and in the mind of man : 

A motion a«d a feeling that impels 

All thinking things, all objocts of all thought. 

And rolls through all things.’ • 

Comparative mythology is only now deciphering traces of the primeval 
intuitions of a something Divine in nature, traoos which lie far down in the 
lowest layers of the world’s early religions. And those who study these 
things have found in no other modern poet so many thoughts yielding glimpses 
into that morning feeling for Nature which seems to have vanished with the 
world’s childhood. — Professor Shairp. 

165 — 68. * The Being,... loves' — The omnipresent God, who is in the 

clouds, the air, and the green leaves of trees in groves, has a profound affeo~ 
tionato regard for all his harralee creatures. 

166. * Among the groves* — Siiairp noWoes the strange power there is in 

Wordsworth’s simple use of prepositions.# The star is on the mountain top; 
the * silence ’ is * m*tho sky * ; the * sleep ’ is * among the hills * ; the 1 gentleness 
of heaven is on the sea ’ — M. J. Ed. * 

167. * A deep and revemitial care * — Cf. St. Mathew, x. 29. 

167 — 8. He keeps a constant wfttch over them, and of consequence be 
who wrongs thorn, wrongs the House of God, and draws His vengeance upon 
him. • 0 • 

168. *‘For the unoffonding creatures &c. ’ — In scanning this line, the V 
in ‘ the ’ must bo elideij before* the initial vowel in ‘ unoffending/ Whom — ► 
By employing whom in this place, Wordsworth seems intentionally to put the 
lower animals on a kind of equality with man. 

Cf. Scott : — * 

11 1 God's meanest creature is his child/* 

169. * Is dust * — Is in ruins. 

169 — 70. The pleasure-house is entirely reduoed to dust and the work of 
ruin and desolation before and behind the mansion has not been slight. 

171 — 72. But those objects of nature, — alluding to the withered trees, — » 
shall again be renovated, and clad in verdure. 

172. * Put... bloom * — Treep and flowers shall grow h^re again. Bloom— 
The root is A S. blovan , to blow, blossom. The word bloom is a contracted! 
form of * blossom * as balm of * balsam/ Trench says .* — u Bloom is a finer 
and more delicate efflorescence even than blossom ; thus the * bloomf but not 
the ' blossom * of the cheek/* 
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Bat, at the coming of the milder day, ‘ 175 

These monuments shall all be overgrown* 

«• 

“ One lesson, Shepherd, let us two divide, 
i Taught both by what she shows, and what conceals ; 


173—74. These objects, Nature has to min designed only fio show in- 
what our present state differs from the past; whether we have improved in 
grace or otherwise, &o. Drydou has applied the same remark in the case of 
unfortunate men. He says : — r 

“ Tftose whom God to min design’d 

He fibs for fate and first subdues their mind,” &o. 

174. ‘That what we are, and have been,’ — That we are but dust, and 

our proudest works are vain. The present ruinB declere how foolish was their 
former magnificence. 'What... been, — Noipi sentence, subjeot of 1 may *be 
known.* ‘ t 

175. * At the coming * — As the warm weather approaches. 1 The milder 

<Zay* — “The belief in the degrading moral effect of what is called ‘civiliza* 
tion* was primary article of Wordsworth’s creed.” Throughout his poems, 
we find constant longings for this milder day , “a better time, more wise desires 
and simpler manners.” 1 

In the Recluse , speaking of the fictions of the ancient poets regarding the 
Golden Age and the Elysian Fields, he asks why should these stories be 

“A history only for departed things 
Or a mere fiction of wliat never was, 

For the discerning intellect of man, 

When wedded to this goodly universe 

In love and holy passion, shall find these • 

As* simple produce of the common day.” 

176. * These ...overgrown* — For man will have learnt the lesson they are 
intended to teach. 

177 — 80. The poet in this stanza instructs mankind in genoral in the 

lesson of universal kindness to all animated creatures. # 

* 

177. ‘Let ns two divide,* — Let both of ns l^arn this one lesson from what 

we have seen here, « 


178. ‘ Taught... conceals * — Instructed by what nature discloses to and 
what she hides from the e^es of man. She — Nature. What Nature conceals 
should teach ns humility, and incite us to a reverent search for knowledge. 
Cf:- 


“ he learned 

In oft recurring hours of sober thought 
To look on Nature with a humble heart, 

Self-questioned where he did not understand, * 

And with a superstitious eye of love .” — The Excursion. 


Perhaps Wordsworth may imply in this passage that Nature conceals from 
us how near the low* animals are in their affections and feelings to ourselves. 

Professor Shairp says of Wordsworth, that his special work was to be 
u in the world of nature a revealer of things hidden, the sanotifier of things 
common, the interpreter of new and unsuspected relations, the opener of 
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Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 

With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 180 

another sense in men ; itx the moral world, to be th& teacher of truths hither- 
to neglected or unobserved, the awaker of men's hearts to the solemnities 
that encompass them," — M. J. Ed. 

179 — ^0. Never... feels — In app. with lesson. ‘Never to cause suffering 
or sorrow to the meanest animal on the earth, in order that we may gratify 
either ojir own pleasure or our own pride.' 

Thus Scott says in one of his ballads from the German : — 

® “ The meanest brute has rights to plead, • 

Which, wrong'd by cruelty, or pride 
Draw vengeance on the ruthless hoad." 

Bartlett observes thege two lines to be a familiar quotation. 



THE PET LAMB. 

A PASTORAL. 


The due was falling fast, the stars began to blink ; 

I heard a voice ; it said, 'Drink, pretty creature, drink f 9 
And looking, o’er the hedge, before me I espied' • 

A snow-white, mountain lamb, with a maiden at its side. 

Nor sheep, nor kine were near ; the lamb was all alone, 5 
And by a slender, oord was tether'd to a stone ; 

METRE. 

The Metre of this Poem is Iambic Hexameter, that is, it consists 
exclusively of Alexandrine linos, like those ending each of Byron’s stanzas. 
But it will be found that the Iambuses are also regularly preserved. Thus 
in line 4 of stanza one, the accent is on with, maid, at, and side ; siae being 
an hypermetric syllable ; in the samo way, the accent is changed in line 3 of 
stanza second. It is placed on did, lit, maid , kneel. In the second line of 
stanza three, each half of the lino begins with an accented syallablo, and 
both these syllables are hypermetrio, i. e., seemed and and. — Indian Student. 


1. Blink — Sax. blincan , to shine. Twinkle. This line is descriptive 
of evening. 

2. * I hoard a voice ;’ — i. e ., the voice of Barbara Lewthwaite — a pastoral 
maiden, saying — “ Drink, pretty croature, drink.’* * Drink, pretty creature, 
drink* 1 — A familiar quotation. — Bartlett. 

3. Espied — Discovered or saw at a distance. Der. O. Fr. espier, Mod. 
Fr. Spier\ this seems certainly traceable to O. Lat. speUo, or spicio, to be- 
hold, or possibly to its later compound, aspicio. If to the former, the (e) of 
the French would appear to be the iuitial (e) prefixed to s sounds by Keltic 
nations. Cf. Fr. ecole, Lat, schola ; Fr. dtude j Lat. studium ; Fr. esperer ; 
Lat. sperare. The Portuguese of India display this peculiarity strongly. — 
See MaxMuller, 2nd series, p. 195. 

5. Kine — Plural of cow. The mode of forming the plural by adding 
en (or signs representing the samo sound) to the singular is poouliar to 
Anglo-Saxon origin, as oxen, hpsen, shoon (from shoe). The Sanskrit for 
oow is * go * ; (by Grimm’s law) a soft consonant in Sanskrit becomes the 
corresponding hard consonant in Low Gorman (English). The word is in- 
teresting as showing that the animal had been domesticated before the 
Arian race separated. So daughter, according to Professor MaxMuller, means, 
little milkmaid. Mostoof the words of peace ax o the same in all the members 
of the Arian family, ( those of war and of the chase are different in eaqh 
dialect. The inference is obvioas. — Store. Alone — See Hart-Leap Well, l. 28. 

6. Tether'd — W. tid, a chain. Tied or confined with a rope preventing 
animals from pasturing too wide. 
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With one knee on the grass did the little maiden kneel. 

While to that mountain lamb she gave its evening meal. 

The lamb, while from her hand he thus his supper took, 

Seem'd to feast with head and ears; and his tail with pleasure shook : 
u Drink, pretty creature, drink !” she said in such a tone, [JLO 
That I almost received her heart into my own. 

*Twas little Barbara Lewthwaite, a child of beauty rare ! 

I watch'd them* with delight ; they were a lovely pair ; 

Now with her empty can the maiden turn'd away \ 

But ere ten yards were gone, her footsteps did she stay. 

Right towards the lflfnb she look'd ; and from that shady place 
I, unobserved, could see the workings of her. face;* 

If nature to her tongue could measured numbers bring. 

Thus, thought I, to her lamb that little maid might sing : SO 

<€ Wh^t ails thee, Young one? what ? Why pull so at thy cord? 
f Is it not well with thee ? well both for bed and board ? 

10. * Seem'd... ears — In allusion to the keen enjoyment betokened in the 
incessant motion of head and ears In drinking. — Robinson. 

12. 4 That I almost fyc.' — That I almost folfc the same tenderness fop 
the lamb that she did. 4 In such a tone * — In so feelingly a manner -and 
intonation. Almost — S yns : — That whidi is begun, and approaches its com- 
pletion is almost doAe, that which is on the point of being begun is neaiiy 
begun. A man is ‘almost killed who receives so severe an anjury that his 
life is despaired of ; a man is nearly killed who narrowly escapes an injury 
which is sure to cause his death. It is almost twelve o’clock when tho 
greater part of the twelfth hour has elapsed ; it is nearly twelve o'clock 
when it is just on the point of striking twelve. The idea contaiuod in almost 
is incompleteness ; the idea contained in neyly is* imminent action. Nearly 
regards the beginning, and almost the end of an act. — G raham. 

14. * They were a .lovely pair* — The child and the iamb looked a very 
amiable or handsome couple or two companions. 

15. Can— D an. lc an. Sax. canna, W. cannu, or aanu, to contain, fr. gan, 
capacity. — O gilvjk. A metal vessel for holding milk. 

16. ‘ Ere ten yards — Ere ten yards were passed over; i. e. f before she 
had gone ten yards. Ere— S ee Vanity of Human Wishes , 71. * Her footsteps 
did she stay* t. e. She stopped. The active verb stay governs the noun 
footsteps, 

17. ‘ From that shady place* — The other side of the hedge. 

18. * The workings of her face’— Tho changes of colour and gesturef 

in her countenance, caused by the risings of different feelings ip her heart. 
The feelings expressed in her face. t 

19. ‘ Could measured numbers bring*— Could give poetic utterance ; i, e, f 
if she could wiite verse. 

21. * What ails thee,*— What troubles thee. 
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Thy plot of grass is soft, and green as grass can be ; 

* Rest, little Young one, rest ; what is'fc that aileth thee ? 

€ What is it thou wouidst seek ? What is wanting to thy heart ? 
f Thy limbs are they not strong ? and beautiful thou art ! 25 

* This grass is tender grass ; these flowers they have no peers ; 
t And that green corn all day is rustling in thy ears. 

* If the sun be shining hot, do but stretch thy woollen chain ; 

* This beech is standing by, its covert thou canst gain ; 30 

‘ For rain and mountain-storms ! — the like thou need'sfc not fear, 

* The rain and storm are things that scarcely can come here. 

1 Rest, little Young one, rest ; thou hast forgot the day 
r When my father found thee first in places far away ; 
f Many flocks were bn the hills, but thou wert own'd by none, 35 

* And thy mother from thy side for evermore was gone. 

22. * Is it not well with thee ? * — Hast thou not every thing thon wantest. 
' Well both for bed and board P * — Hast thou not a comfortable place to sleep 
in and plenty to eat. Board — Food. Der. Sax. bord, banqueting table. 
Board is fprmed from broody by the metathesis of r, as in the following 
corruptions ; crub , for curb , cruds, for curds , pnrty for pretty, &c. From tho 
above meaning to board (v.) a person is to entertain him at onr board or 
table. See the other meanings of the word, (i.) A broad piece of timber ; 
a ta^le ; the deck or floor of a ship ; a council or commission sitting at the 
same board or table; as tho Boar# of Education. The adverb from this 
word is abroad, on board. — S vllivan. 

25. * Wh&t is wanting to thy heart P * — What does thy heart still desire. 

26. Strong — Syns. ; — Strong is here the generic term, robust, the specific. 
A strong man is able to bear a heary burden. A robust man bears 
continual labour or fatigue with ease. There is in robust the idea of rough- 
ness or rudeness, which strong does not contain. A 'strong man may be 
active nimble, and graceful. An excess of muscular developemortb, together 
with a clumsiness of action, excludes these qualities from the robust man. 
Ploughmen and labourers are robust ! soldiers and sailors are generally strong 
men.— G raham. 

27. Peers — Equals. ‘ See May, l. 26. 

30. Covert (v.) From the verb * to cover * — Literally, any thing oovered or 
secret. So any grove or plantation that affords covering or protection j espe- 
cially used as the retreat of a fox. — Spot shaded by trees. 

31. For=As for. * The like i — Such things. 

35. 'Wert own’d by none' i. e. } not acknowledged by any sheep as 
bis or her own youqg one. 

37. Pit y— .'\J dm passion, Fr. pitid ; ‘ piety * from Fr. pidte, Lat. pietas. 
Neither derivation represents the ordinary meaning of pietas, which is as 
nearly as possible ' sense of duty’; but each takes one aspect of this idea, 
and developes it,— duty towards God forming the basis of piety, duty towards 
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f He took thee in his arms, and in pity brought thee home : 

€ A blessed day for thee ! — thea»whither wouldsfc thou roam ? 
f A faithful nurse thou hast ; the dam that did thee yean 

* Upon the mountain-tops no kinder could have been. 40 

* Thou know’st that twice a day I have brought thee in this can 
f Fresh vtoter from the brook, as clear as ever ran ; 

* And twice in the day, when the ground is wet with dew, 

* I bring thee draughts of milk, warm milk it is and new. 

c Thy limbs will shortly be twice as stout as they are now, 45 
'Then Fll yoke thee to my cart like a pony in the pough I 

one's neighbour lying atjlihe root of pity. In Late Latin pietas seems almost 
to tfear the sense of pity. — J eaffreson. * # 

38. ‘ A blessed day * i. e., which vras a happy day for thee. 

39. * A faithful nurse? — In myself. Nurse — T he maiden who undertook 
to feed and take care of the lamb. Derived from Lat. nutrio , to suckle or 
feed young, we pass to Fr. nourrir, and thence to English nourish . In the 
same way, Lat. nutria r gives rise to Fr. novrrice, and E. nurse. From nov/rrw 
was formed, nourriture , which was converted into E. nurture, as nourrice into 
nurse. Dam, Dame — L at. domina, It. damn, Fr. dame, a lady. From being 
used as a respectful address to women it was applied to signify a mother, as 
sire to a father. Subsequently these terms were confined to the male and 
female parents of animals, espec' .lly of horses. — W edgwood. Here, mother. 
Yean — B ring forth. Plausibly explained as a corruption of eacnian, geeacniari, to, 
increase, conceive, bring forth. But it does not appear that flanian, geeanian, 
as ever used of any other animals besides sheep, and a far more probable 
origin may be found in W. oen , a lamb, eayney , to yean, to lamtf. — W edgwood. 
See further notes on Rart-Leap Well, l. 39. 

39 — 40. * The dam... been.* i. e., , thy mother that gave thee suok upon 
the mountain-tops, could not have been kinder to thee than I have been 
to thee. The nominative of could have been is the noun dam. 

44. * Draughts of milk ' — l&ilk to drink. Draughts — T his word is apt 
to be confounded with ‘ d^ught* which is of a quite different origin. 
Draught, a drink comes from the verb to draw. ‘ Draught ’ — A game in which 
moves or drawings are made : hence a draught, a sketch or drawing. — Oh. Ety. 

* Drought ’ (Pron. drout,) O. E. drouth, from A. S. ffrugad, drygean ; of. dry, 
drug. Perhaps from Lat. torr-ere. Comp. Chaucer, Prol., * C. T.' 2. — “ The 
drought of Marche/’ Trench, in his Sel. Glossy . remarks, “ Many * draughts 
we still acknowledge, but not the ‘draught * or drawing of a bow.” There is 
another word similarly pronounced, but different in spelling and meaning — 

* draft / As we say, ‘ draft a letter to the effect/ 

46. Yoke—" The Romans made their oaptives pass under a yoke which # 
consisted ot a spear supported transversely by two others placed upright ; 
the word jugum or yoke is often used to signify slavery/' Der. Goth, juk , 
Ger. joch, Lith. jungas , the yoke or implement by which*a pair of oxen are 
joined together for the purpose of drawing a plough or waggon. The name is taken 
from the verb signifying to join. Tims Sans, yuj , join j yug a, a yoke ; a pair, 
Gr. zygos, a yoke j Lat. jmgerc, to join, jugum, Fr. joug, a yoke. — W edgwood. 
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* My playmate thou shalt be ; and when the wind is cold 
9 Our hearth shall be thy bed, ouj; house shall be thy fold, 

* It will not, will not lest ! — Poor creature, can it be 

9 T?hat 'tis thy mothers heart which is workiug so itt thee ? 50 

* Things that I know not of belike to thee are dear, 

1 And dreams of things which thou canst neither see nor hear. 

9 Alas, the mountain-tops that look so green and fair ! 

€ Fve heard of fearful winds and darkness that come there • 

‘The little brooks that seem all pastime and all play, 55 

9 When they arfc angry, roar like lions for their prey. 

9 Here thou need'st not dread the raven in *li e sky ; 
f Night and day thou art safe, — ouv cottage is hard by. 

9 Why bleat so after me ? Why pull so at thy ohain ? 

‘ Sleep — and at break of day I will come to thee again V 60 

— As homeward through the lane I went with lazy feet. 

This song to myself did I oftentimes repeat ; * 

48. ‘ Our hearth. . .bed 9 — Thou shalt sleep at our fireside. 

50. ‘That *tis thy mother’s heart &c.’ — That like thy mother thon 
desirest to wander on the mountains. 

,51. Belike — (Be and like). Probably ; ^most likely; perhaps. 

62. * Dreams of things * — Idle fancies or whims which are .unreal. The 

noun dreams is nominative to the verb are. 

66. Pastime — ( Pass and time.) Literally that which amuses, and serves 
to pass time agreeably ; hence sport. Some derive the word from the Fr. 
•passe-temps. In early English it was written pastance. On this word Trench 
Writes how Bishop Butler turns it to a g.and moral pnrposo ; how solemn the 
testimony which he compels the world, out of its own use of this word, to 
render against itself, obliging it to own that Jts amusements and pleasures 
do not really satisfy the mind and fill it with the sense of an abiding and 
satisfying joy ; they are only 4 pastime they servo only, as this word con- 
fesses, to pass away the time, to prevent it from hanging ; an intolerable 
burden on men’s hands : all that they can do at the best is to prevent men 
from discovering and attending to their own internal poverty and dissatisfac- 
tion and want. — “ This ordinary phraBe of Past-time, and passing the time, 
represents the custom of those wise sort of people, who think they cannot 
have a better account of their lives, than to let them run ont and slide away, 
to, pass them over and to batilk them, and as much as they can to take no 
notice of them and to shun them, as a thing of trouble-some and contemptible 
quality.” Of. Shakespeare, Richard III : — 

u Why I in this piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pass away the time.” 

67. ‘ Dread ihg raven in the sky * — Fear that the raven will pounce upon 

thee. 

68. ‘ Hard ty’— Near. 

61. ' With lazy feet ’ — Slowly, or with slow steps. 
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And it seem'd, as I retraced the ballad line by line. 

That but half of it was hers, and one-half of it was mine . 

A grain, and once again, did I repeat the s6ng ; .65 

r Nay/ said I, r more than half to the damsel must belong ! — 
r For she look'd with such a look, and she spake with such a tone, 
€ That I«almost received her heart into my own.' 

63. Ballad — The word ballad is derived from a Greek word meaning to 

throw — * to throvj the leg about’ — a meaning especially common in Sicily and 
Magnh Gracia— came from the Low Latin ballare to hop, dance. Cf. English 
* ball , ballet .* Perhaps it was not till after the middle of tho last century that 
ballad acquired what is now its general meaning, viz./ a narrative piece. 
Originally it meant a Bong to be Bung while dancing. Johnson in his 
Dictionary gives no special sense. Formerly it denoted a song of any kind, 
as ^n As You pike It, Il.^vii. 148 , 

“ And then the lover * 

Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad , 

Made to his Mistress’ eyebrow. ” 

Older writers call Solomon's Song tho Ballet of Ballettes. Chaucer speaks 
of the birds singing ballads and lays (Dreame.) 

64. ‘ That but half fyc! — That it owed its origin partly to what the 
maiden had said and done, and partly, to the poet’s own thoughts. — Robinson. 

66. Damsel — A young unmarried female. See Hart-Leap Well , l. 60. 

67. * For she look'd tyc. * — The thoughts and words of the poem were 
almost entirely suggested by the looks and words of the maiden. 

68. * That... own.* i. e., when I sung the ballad, the girl’s heart entered 
into my heart ; iu other Words, my feelings on the subject were the same as 
those of the village girl. 



TO THE CUCKOO. 

CRITICISMS. 

This poem has an exaltation .and a glory, joined with an exquisitcnesa 
of expression, which place it in the highest rank amongst the many 
masterpieces of its illustrious Author. — Palorave. 

This lyric, notwithstanding its ethereal imaginative beauty, was stigma- 
* tised as affected and ridiculous, by the blindness of contemporary criticism. 
Of all his own poems it was Wordsworth’s favourite. The first appearance 
of the Cuckoo recorded in White’s Selbome is April 7. The name of the bird 
is in every known language derived from the note. — Turner. 

Some elegant lines on the same subject, by the 'Scottish poet, Logs^i, 
may be found ifi Select ■ Poetry for Children, p. 7. The above poem is of a 
higher order than Logan's — though scarcely superior in point of interest and 
execution — because it is more suggestive, that is, awakens a less obvious 
train of thought, though when pointed out, not less natural and pleasing. 
Many hear the ouckoo and are pleased with that well-known note, which is 
so associated with the return of Bpring; — Wordsworth hears it and is reminded, 
in addition, of “ the golden time '* — The spring- tide of his youth — when 
the bird was first an object of intense interest to the boy. — Payne. 


0 blithe new-comer ! I have heard, 

1 hear thee and rejoice : 

* 0 Cuckoo ! shall lcall thee bird. 

Or but a wandering Voice ? 

2. Rejoice — The words rejoice and enjoy were not distinguished from 
each other when Wickliffe wrote, nor **till sometime later. — Trench, Sel. 
Glossy. Again in his Study of Words , he observes that “the innermost 
distinctions between the Greek »mind and tjie Hebrew reveal themselves in 
the several salutations of each, in the * Rejoice 1 of the first, as contrasted 
with the * Peace ' of the second. The clear, cheerful, world-enjoying temper 
of the Greek embodies itself in the first ; he oould desire nothing better or 
higher for himself, nor wish it for his friend, than to have joy in his life. 
But the Hebrew had a deeper longing within him, and one which finds 
utterance iu his ' Peace.' It is not hard to perceive why this latter people 
should have been chosen as the first bearers of that truth which indeed 
enables truly to rejoice but only through first bringing peace ; nor why from 
them the word of life should hrst go forth. It may be urged, indeed, that 
these were only forms, and so in great measure they may have at length 
become ; as in our ‘ good-bye ' or * adieu ' we can hardly be said now to com- 
mit our friend to the Devine protection ; yet still they were not such at the 
first, nor would th#y have held their ground, if ever they had become suoh 
altogether. 

4. Wordsworth, in his essay prefixed to the edition of 1816, takes the 
concluding two lines of this stanza as an instance of the power of imagination. 

• “Shall I call thee bird, 

Or but a wandering voioe « 
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While I am lying on the grass, 5 

Thy twofold shout I hear ; 

That seems to fill the whole air's space, 

At once far off and near. 

Though babbling only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 10 

And thou bring'st unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the Sprang ! 

Even yet thou art to me 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 15 

A voice, a mystery ; 

“ This oonciso interrogation characterises the seeming ubiquity of the 
voice of the Cuckoo, and dispossesses the creature almost of a corporeal 
existence ; the imagination being tompted to this exertion of her power by 
a consciousness in the memory that the cuokoo is almost perpetually heard 
throughout the season of spring, but seldom becomes an object of sight.”— 
Turner. 

4 — 5. A famiar quotation— B a rtlett. 

6. ‘ Twofold shout ’ — Cuc-k<5o. Payne reads this line thus : — 

“Thy loud note smiles my ear ! ” 

7. That — Payne reads * 10 .’ The whole air’s spaoe * i. e. t the whole 
atmosphere. 

7 — 8. Another reading of these lines is : — 

“From bill to hill it seems to pass, 

At once far off and near’* — 

This is the reading of the later editions. 

9. Babbling — F rom Hebrew Babel , where confusion of tongues first 
arose* — hence to babble is to talk confusedly and inarticulately. There is 
much beauty in the use of thehvord here. Thou babblest — confusedly talkest 
— to the vale, but to me thy language is distinct and definite, reminding me 
of my early ears, — which appear, as it were in a vision, and are here called 
u visionary hours.**-PAYNE. “ I hear the babbling to the vale” is Payne’s reading. 

10. Of— A bout. 

12. * Visionary hours’— Past times summoned up by memory and ima- 
gination.— T urner. 

13. Welcome— D er. A. 8. wilcumian, literally, well come. The composite 
parts of the word are well and come , hence arises the confusion into which 
some ipelegant writers and readers of medioore knowledge generally fall, 
in wiiting this word with doable * V When the two elementary parts* 
underwent the process of composition, the one l. is dropped. ‘ Darling *— So 
witling, Frau-lein. See notes on the word Vanity of Human Wishes , 1. 13. 

14. Yet— W hen I am grown up to a man. 

18. Listened — Syns. : Attend is a mental action ; hearken both oor- 
poreal and mental } listen simply corporeal. To attend is to hafo the miud 
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v The same whom in my school-boy days 
I listen'd to ; that Cry 
Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush ^ and tree, and sky. 20 

To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 

And thou wert still a hope, a love j 
Still longed for, never seen ! - 

And* I can listen to thee yet ; 25 

Can lie upon the plain 

And listen, till I do beget • 

Tkat goklen time again. * 

* 

0 blessed bird ! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 30 

An unsubstantial, fairy place ; 

That is fit home for Thee ! 

engaged in what we hoar ; to hearken and listen are to strivo to hear. Pooplo 
attend when they are addressed ; they hearken to what is said by others 3 they 
listen to what passos between others. — Crabb. 

fig. Hope i. 0 ., something hoped for. 

25. Yet — Though I ara in mankopd. 

26. Plain — Lat. planus, plain. Opposed to highland when used as a 
noun. Observe lhat this word is Used in four distinct parts of speech. 

(1.) Plain — adj. — Ordinarily moans, simple, manifest. 

(2.) Plain — n, — An open field. n 
(3.) Plain — adv . — In a plain manner. 

(4.) Plain — v.— To levgl, complain (obs. or poet,) 

This is etymologically the same word as Plane. *> 

27. * Till... again' i. e., until I fancy myself young again. Beget &c.— 
Recall, and as it were create anew, the scenes of boyhood. This faculty, which 
the mind possesses of reviving a train of scenes and circumstances, long past, 
on the recollection of some one of them, is usually called the association of 
ideas—* the above poem is a pleasing illustration of the phenomenon. Akenside 
(in his Pleasures of Imagination ) thus refers to it : — 

“ A song, a flower, a pame, at once restore 
Those long-connected scenes where first they moved 
The attention.” 

* 32. 1 Pit home dfc * — The vision of the “golden time” so fills the mind, 

that the earth seems fp change into a fairy place, well suited to the mys- 
terious and unreal diameter fancifully attributed to the Cuckoo. — Payne. 

For the feeling ' of this poem, compare Wolds worth’s Lines to a Rainbow. 
Wordsworth’s Cuckoo may be ranked with Shelley’s Skylark and the Nightingale 
o t Keats. < 



LINES, 

COMPOSED A FEW MILES ABOVE TINTERN ABBEY, 

ON REVISITING THE BANKS OF THE WT?E DURING A TOUR, 

July 13 , 1798 . 

CRITICISMS. 

This poem was begun after leaving Tinfcem Abbey, during a tour that 
Wordsworth made Jin the summer of 1798, on the banks of the W ye, and 
Was completed in the next five days, but not written till the Poet reaohed 
Bristol, from whence he had started. The Abbey wa3 founded in the 12th 
century. “ Tintern Abbey" is, in many respeots, one of the most characteristic 
of Wordsworth’s poems.— Collins’ School Classics. 

The connection of thought through the poem may be briefly stated 
thus* — A • • 

After five long years the poet once more looks upon the sylvan Wye. 
Nor, during that absence among far other scenes, has the memory of a spot 
so beautiful and quiet ever left him. Nay more, it may be that to the 
unconscious influence of those beauteous forms he owes the highest of his 
poetic moods — that mood in whioh the soul transcends the world of sense, 
and views the world of being, aud the mysterious harmony of the univerae. 
He believes that this is so ; at least ho knows how often the memory of this 
quiet beauty has cheered the dreariness of life, and soothed its fever. 

And now he once more stands beside the real scene of his dreams, and 
his present sensations mingle with his past, not without a painM feeling that 
the past has in a measure faded, rud belongs to his former self, yet feeling 
that tho joy of the present moment, will recur through years to come. m 
For although he is no longer his former self, — no longer feels the same all- 
sufficing passion fo» the mere external Iforms and colours of Nature, is no 
longer filled with the same gladness of mere animal life, yet Nataire has not 
forsaken, but only fulfilled her kindly pnrpose towards her worshipper. Taught 
by her, he has reached a raoro serene and higher region ; higher because more 
human in its interest, more thoughtful in its nature, more moral in its object. 

And even if he had not reaohed this higher mood, none the less by 
sympathy with his pister could he feel tho j<prs of his former self. That she 
should now J)e as he was then is fifs wish and prayer ,• for doubtless she too 
will be led by Nature, who never leaves her task incomplete, to tho higher 
and more tranquil mood which is the ripe fruit of former flowers. And so, 
whatever sorrows might befall her in after times, both ho and she could 
with jdf* remember that Nature by such scenes anc^by his aid had wrought 
in her an unfailing source of oomfort. — Turner. 


Five years have pass'd; five summers, with the length 

Of five long winters ! and again I hear 

These waters^ rolling from their mountain springs 

1. ‘Five Years' — In 1793, after his return from France, Wordsworth 
made an excursion on foot over Salisbury Plain, ’through Bristol and Tintern, 
up the Wye, and so to North Wafts. • 

3. Seq. The Wye, between Monmouth and its junotion with the Severn 
at Chepstow, flows between steep and beautifully-wooded hills. The bed 
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With a sweet inland murmur.*— Onoe again 

Do I behold these steep and, lofty cliffs, 6 

Whichf on a wijd secluded scene impress 

Thoughts of more deep seclusion ; and connect 

The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

The day is come when I again repose 

Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 10 

These plots of cottage ground, these orchard tufts, 

of the river is rocky, and the fall is so rapid that the tide only penetrates a 
few miles from iiie month. 

u There twice a day the Severn fills, 

The salt sea-water passes by, 

And hnshes half the babbling Wye, 

And makes a silence in the hills. 

“• * * # 

The tide flows down, the wave again 
Is vocal in its wooded walls.’* 

# * * # 

—Tennyson, In Mem. 

4 * Soft inland mwrmwr ’ — Soft murmur of an inland stream. 

6 — 7. * Impress thoughts Sfc. * — Make it appear to you that your thoughts 
are more secluded. 

7 — 8. 1 And connect. . . sky .* — These lines are very characteristic. 

' * 8. Landscape — T he second syllable is cognate with shape, scip, scoop, 
skiff*, the Gr. scapto — A. S. scipe , manner — As we have lordship , so landship, 
whence landsdp , and thence landscape. The word at fir3t meant the shape 
or aspect of, any portion of land which the eye can see at once ; hence used 
▼ery often for a picture of this portion. Earle ( Philology of the English 
Tongue,) says that we have borrowed the word from the Dntoh painters. 

Dean Trench observes thus on the word : — “ The second syllable in 
landscape or landsdp is a solitary example of an earlier form of the same 
termination which we meet in friendship , lordship, fello+vship, and the like. 
As these mean the manner or fashion of too friend, of a lord, and so on, so 
landscape, the manner or fashion of the land, and in onr English, this rather 
as the pictured or otherwise imitated model, thanhn its very self. As this 
imitation would be necessarily small, the word acquired the secondary 
meaning of a compendium” 

10. Sycamo&e — G r. sukomoros — sukon, a fig, and moron , the mulberry. 
The fig-mulberry, an Egyptian kind that bears its fruit on the branches, and 
has leaves like the white mulberry. — O gilvie. 

11. Plots — P atohes; plats. Originally an onomatopoeia for the fall 
of liquid, then any flat surface, such as is taken by spilt liquid. Of* * spot.* 
for a similar change of meaning ‘ Plot * in the sense of * contrive, * ' scheme, * 
is taken from the image of making out a * plot* or plan of a building. 

* rtf-Z i 1 * — ; — 

* The river id not affected by the tides a row miles above Tintero. 

t In Collins* Series and in Turner’s Edition we have That instead of 

Which. 
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Which, at this season, with their unripe fruits. 

Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
Among the woods* and copses, nor disturb 
The wild green landscape. Once again I see 16 

These he^ge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 
Of % sportive wood run wild ; these pastoral farms 
Green to the very door ; and wreaths of smoke 
Set up, in silence, from among the trees 
.With some uncertain notice, as might seem, 20 

Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods^ # 

Orchard — A. S. ort or wort , vegetable, and yeard or yard. The word 
baa become specialised into a yard or enclosure of trees, usually apple-trees, 
aiy lough ‘ cherry -orchyd * is still in use. — Turner. Craik remarks r — “ It 
is probable that the words OrchQ/rd and Garden were commonly understood 
in the early part of the seventeenth century in the ^senses which they now 
bear, but there is nothing in the etymology to support the manner in whioh 
they come to be distinguished. A Garden (or yard, as it is still called ilk 
Scotland) moans merely a piece of ground girded in or enclosed; and an 
Oi'ohard (properly Ortyavd) is, literally, such an enclosure for worts, or herbs. 
At one time Orchard used to be written Hortyard, under the mistaken notion 
that it was derived from hortus (which may, however, be of the same Btook). 
Tufts — Clusters of fruit-trees ; clumps. 

12. 'At this season * — Summer. Season — According to Diez from Lat. 
satio, through Fr. saison. Oth- rs derive the word from Lat. statio. Cf. Eng. 
Stage in the sense of a fixed division or period, Fr. stage. — Jeajfreson. m 

13. * One green hue * i. a.,* a single or the same hue of green. ( Lose 

themselves * t. e., a?e not seen. • 

13 — 14. Trench reads, * Mid groves and copses. Once ag%in I see * 

Copses — Woods. A correspondent of the celebrated Notes and Queries 
says : — ** The word ‘ coppice * or * copse,' I consider to be derived from the 
French word couper — to cut, whioh js again derived from Lat. colaphus, a fist ; 
blow; these thickets were kept for cutting periodically for firewood in the 
shape of fagots or Ravins or for making charcoal. In Essex the word is still 
found as coppy” The word obtains the stfme root as the Gr. kopto, to out— 
Hence a little wood, underwqpd or brushwood. It must not be confounded 
with ‘corpse* etymologically different. ‘ Corps * (pron. kore) a body of men 
(Mil. term). * Corpse * — a dead body. Both these last mentioned words are 
derived from Lat. corpus, a dead body. * Corpse * was formerly written as 
* corps* • 

17. Sportive — Playful. The effect of the epithet is to half personify 
•wood.* 1 Pastoral farms * i. e., sheep farms. 

19. 1 In silence* — The silence is mad£ noticeable by the human life, 
implied by the smoke, but of which there is no other sign. 

20. * Uncertain notice ’—Doubtful intelligence. 

21. Vagrant — Lat. vagare, to rove or wander ; vagus, moving up and* 

down, wandering, inconstant.— Wedgwood. Wandering. 1 Vagrant dwellers * 
i. e., the Gypsies, Ac. ‘Of vagrant dwellers 1 i. e., fire being lighted by the 
Gypsies or wanderers, * • 


* Some editions have 'Mid the woods <fco. 
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Or of some hermits cave, where by his fire 
The hermit sits alone. 

. These beauteous forms* 

‘ Through a long absence have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye : 25 

But oft, in lonely rooms, and 'mid the din 
Of towns and cities, J have owed to them, 

In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart ; * 

And passing even into my purer mind 30 

With tranquil restoration : — feelings too 
Of unremember'd pleasure ; such, perhaps, 

As have no slight or trivial influence-)* 

22. Hermit — Through 0. Fr. hermite, Lat. eremita , from Gr. eremos, 
desolate. The form without ‘ h * is found occasionally, as in Milton, Par. Reg., 
XV. 8. — Jeafpreson. 

• Or of some hermit’s Ac. * — Supply 1 it might seem * after ‘ or. * 

26. “ Full little do men think what solitudo is, or how far it extrndeth ; 
for a crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery of pictures, and talk 
but a tinkling cymbal where there is no love.” — Bacon, Essay on Friendship . 

Din — The loud rumbling sound. Speaking of it Shakespeare says, — 

“ Oh *twas a din to fright a monster’s ear j 
To make an earthquake : sure it was the roar 
t Of a whole herd of lions. ” — Tempest. 

It is connected with dun. 

27. Them — These beauteous forins. < 

28—9. * Sensations sweet . . . heart ; * — This is a familiar quotation. -B artlett. 

29. Seq. Of : — “ My eyes are dim with childish tears, 

My heart is idly stirred ; 

For the same sound i^ in my ears, 

Which in those days I heard.” 

• — Wordwcuith, The Fountain , 29;— 82. 
Also, — “ I wandered lonely as a cloud.” — The last stanza. 

30. * And passing Sfc ' i. e., fills my mind with peaceful sweet thoughts. 

31. Supply * I have owed * before ‘ feelings.* 

32. * Unremetnber* d pleasure * — Pleasures received from our moral and 
intellectual nature do not pass away with their occasion, or even with the 
remembrance of their occasion, but have a permanent, if unconscious, effect 
upon all after life. — Turner. Supply * I have owed * before * such.* 

83. * As have Ac.* — As have influenced my every action, or have influenced 
very greatly. Trivial — Of little worth or importance; Trench says, — 

* Some editions read the oouplet thuB 

, r “ Though absent long. 

These forms of beauty have not been to me 11 

t Some editions read the line thus : — 

, “ As may have had no trivial influence.” 
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On that best portion of a good man's life. 

His little, nameless, unremember'd acts 85 

Of kindness and of love. Nor less, 1 trust, 

To them I may have owed another gift, 

Of aspect more subline ; that blessed mood, 

In iwhich the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 40 

Of all this unintelligible world 

.Is lightened ; — that serene and blessed mood^ 

In which th' affections gently lead us on, — 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame, 

This is a word borrowed from the life. Mark three or four persons standing 
idle at the point where <>ne Btreet b^ects at right angles another, and dis- 
cussing there the worthless gossip, the idle nothipg of the day ; there you 
havo the living explanation of trivial , trivialities , such as no explanation 
which did not thus root itself in the Etymology would ever give you, or 
enable you to give to others. For yon have there the tres vice, the trivium\ 
and trivialities properly mean such talk as is holden by those idle loiterers 
that gather at these meetings of three roads.” 

34—6. * That beat portion... love.' — This is a familiar quotation. — Bartlett, 
36. Acts — I n opposition to ! that best portion.* 

38 — 42. ‘That blessed mmd... is lightened ; * — Mr. Bartlett observes this 
passage to be a familiar quotati i. 

38. * Aspect more sublime' i. o., of a loftier nature. Aspect or appealance 

is put for quality or nature. Sublime -»L at. sublimis, literally, on high. The 
word is used more often in its figurative sense grand. The verb from this 
adjective is to sublime , meaning to raise or elevate by heat, or jfroperly to refine 
by chemical action. Supply ‘ namely * before that. Mood — F rame of mind. 
This word is used in two senses. (1.) Mood = temper; (2.) the same word 
as mode , Lat. modus , which is based, %s it is supposed, on the same root — (Sans. 
ma , to measure) that appears in Gr. metron, Lat. metiri, part, mensus , mensma ; 
Fr. measure , E. mSasw'e. Thi%same word it a technical term of grammar and 
logic. 4 # 

39. Mystery — Gr. mysUrion , the secret worship of a deity, a secre® 
thing, mystes, one initiated, fr. mu66, to initiate into the mysteries, fr. muo, 
to close, to shut ; Sans, mu, to bind, to close. Literally that whioh is closed 
or oonoealed, so that we can not reach it, hehbe something above human 
intelligence. 

40. Weahy — Wearisome, making weary. 

43. Affections — The beautiful and noble part of our emotional nature, 
not merely affection in the sense of ‘ love. ’ — Turner. 

44. * The breath fyc. * — The construction of the sentenoe is : — * The breath. 

suspended* is absolute or pendent.' — Being nnoonscions of tvery thing physical. 
Corporeal — Syns. : — Corporal is only employed for the animal frame, in its 
proper sense; corporeal is ufeed for animal substance *!n an extended sense; 
hence we speak of corporal sufferance and oorporeal agents. Corporeal is 
distinguished from spiritual.— Crabb. t 
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And even the motion of onr human blood, 45 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul ; 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy. 

We see into the life of things. 50 

. If this 

Be but a vain belief, yet, oh ! how oft. 

In darkness, and amici the many shapes * 

Of joyless daylight; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world. 

Have humr upon the beatings of my heart, 55 

How oft, in spirit, have I turned to the?, 

46. 4 The motion.., blood * i. e ., the pulse. 

47—8. * We are laid... soul : ’ — We are unconscious of the body and our 
soul is only active. 

48. 1 An eye * — A soul. 4 Made quiet* — Soothed. The feeling that 14 this 
unintelligible world” is yet the work of a spirit “working harm6niously 
through the all,” and the intense joy produced * by the energy of the poet’s 
highest powers ’ freed from the bonds of sense, give, in the first place, a quiet 
undisturbed by doubt or by the 44 passing shows of being, ” and secondly, 
and as a consequence, a perception of the highest and truest life, viz. 9 that 
in things which individualises them in the mind of a great poet.— Turner. 

*60. 4 We see 8fc. We understand their'true nature. 

60 — 61. 4 If this 8fc. * — If this blessed mood be not dud* to the impressions 
by the scene of the Wye. 4 If this which I believe, but cannot prove, be 
false ; t. e., if the memory of these 4 beauteous forms ’ and these 4 unremem- 
bered pleasures ’ have no part in including such an ideal and lofty mood, 
yet I at least know and may describe 'my conscious memories and actual 
visions.’— Turner. 

62—68. 4 Many shapes ..daylight*-— Many Jcinds of unhappy days. 4 Joy- 

less daylight * — Daylight which yet brought no joy. Fretful — Restless . The 
Original meaning of the word fret was to eat, as jin the phrase 44 the 
moth that firetteth a garment,” and is still seen in Ger. fressen t to eat. Fret 
to adorn, is an entirely different word.— Smith. On this word Trenoh 
remarks in his Bel. Oloscy. thus ; — 44 This, the A. S. fr$an 9 the Ger. fressen, 
to eat, is with us restricted now, though onoe it was otherwise, to the eating 
of the heart through care, according to an image which we all can only toa 
well understand. ” 4 Stir * here i?eans 4 bustle.’ 

68—65. 1 The fretful stir. . . heart,* — A familiar quotation. — Bartlett. 

53. 4 Fretful stir unprofitable * — A favourite order of words with Milton. 

64. Fever — Gares. 4 And the fever of the world/ — Cf 

^ 4 Onnoan io in hie grave 
After We fttful fever he sleeps well. ” 

— Sjuwssmwc, M<ubeth, iii. 2,28. 


56. 4 Hung upon* i. oppressed. 
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0 sylvan Wye t Thou wand'rer through the woods, 

How often has my spirit turn'd to thee ! 

And now, with gleams olE half -extinguish'd thought, 

With many recognitions dim and faftit, GO 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 

The picture of the mind revives again : 

While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with plhasing thoughts 
That in ijiis moment there is life and food 65 

# For future years. And so I dare to hope, • 

Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when first 

1 came among these hills ; when like a roe 
I bounded o'ewthe mountains, by the sides 

Of the deep Avers, and -the lonely streams, # 70 

Wherever Nature led : more like a msfn 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For Nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 

67. Syxvan — See Hcurt-Lcnp Well , L 87. 

69. Supply * that I have come back again * before * with gleams &c. * 
‘ Naif -extinguish' d thought' — The image is that of a half-extinguished fire 
that shoots when stirred into ' fitful blaze. The thoughts are not now so 
vivid as they were at the time when we actually found the scene, yet^here 
were some traces left in the mind. * 

61. 9 Bad perplexity * — Sad becaudb ‘perplexed * or confused. 

62. ‘ The picture of the mind ’ i. e., the ideal picture £rawn from the 
poet’s former visit, and cherished during five years* absence. — Turner. 4 The 
picture... again* — The impressions produced by the scene do now again arise. 

• 65. 9 Life and food ’—The aouroe of pleasure. Of. Lines on Peel* 

Castle, 21. 

66. So — Refers to the pluvious line. , 

67. * Supply ‘lam* before ‘changed.* Chang ed— F r. changer , E. change , 
come from Low Lat, caiftoiare, through It. ccmbiare, cangiare (Dies.)— 
Smith. Syns. : — To 'alter is to make some difference in a thing or person ; to 
change is to substitute one thing for another. Those persons are altered 
whom we have difficulty in recognising ; those persons are changed whose 
features we cannot recognise after a lapse of time. To alter a dress is to 
make it in some respect different ; to change a dress is to take one off and put 
another on. — Graham. 

71. 9 Wherever Nature led ' — I was led by the natural impulse. Cf : — » 
“ He was overpowered 
By -nature ” — Excursion, i. 202. 

The whole of the passage in the Wanderer beginning— * 

“ So the foundations of his mind were laid* 
should be oarefhlly compared with the present poem. 

73. Then — When I visited first. * For nature then to me wag aU in all ’ 
—This phrase in his character is folly depicted in the first two books of the 
Prelude . 
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And tbeir glad animal movements all gone by) 75 

To me was all in all. I eannot paint 
What then I was. The sountliog cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock. 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms, were then to me 80 

An appetite : a feeling and a love, * 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowjd from the eye. That time is past, 

' And all its aching joys are now no more, 85 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur ; other* gifts 

f 

75. * Glad ariimal movements 1 —Boisterous plays of boyhood. Turner reads 
moments for movements. 

76. Paint — D escribe. 

77. Then — I n the first visit. 

77—81 ‘Tho sounding cataract .the eye* — Mr. Bartlett observes this 
passage to be a familiar quotation. c 

78. ‘Haunted me like *a passion* — Filled my thought with excitement; 
perpetually remained in my mind like the image of a beloved one. Passion 

The history of this word is veiy inteiesting Dean Trench remarks on 

this term: — “We sometimes think of the passionate* man as a man of 
strong will, and of real, though ungovorned, energy But this word declares 
to ilk most plainly the contrary ; for it, as e very solemn use of it declares, 
means properly ‘ suffering’ and a passionate man is not a man doing some- 
thing, but one suffering something to be done on him Let no one then 
think of ‘passion* as a sign of strength As reasonably might one assume 
that it was a proof of a man beiug a strong man that he was often Well 
beaten ; such a fact would be evidence that a strong man was putting forth 
his strength on him, but of any thing iiather than that he himself was 
strong. ’’—Study of Words. 

80. Supply * the objects of* after * me. * m 

81. Appetite —Strong eagerness Strictly it was not mountain and 

wood but his passion for them, which could bewailed an appetite. But this 
appetite was itself created by what it craved. Scenery satisfied his eyes as 
food satisfies hunger. — Turner. _ 

82. ‘ Remoter charm* -» Iudireot charm supplied by thought. Charm — 
See The Vanity of Human Wishes , l. 184. 

84. ‘Unborrow’d from the eye * — Supply ‘by thought.* 

85. * Aching joys ’ i. e , joys so intense as to become painful. 

“ Till joy forget itself again, 

And too intense is turned to pain. ” — Shelley. 

86. Raptures— See Peter Bell , 32. Supply ‘are now no more.* ‘ For 
this i. e., beoause they are lost now. 

87. Gifts— Sources of joy. 4 ‘ Other gifts have followed *— Cf. Ode on 

Immortality, l . 177. * , * _ 

“ Though nothing can bring baok the hour. 

Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower, 
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Have follow'd, for such loss, I would believe, 

Abundant recompense. For I have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have left 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime # 

Of something far more deeply interfused, # 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round pcean and the living air, 

» And the blue alky, and in the mind of man : m 
A motion and a spirit, that impels • 

Wo will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind, ” &c. 

89. Abundant — Graham synonymizos the words plenty and abv/ndance 
thus : — Plenty denotes fulnoss. Abundance signifies an overflowing. Abund- 
ance is more than we want ; plenty is quite as much as we require. In 
abundance there is superfluity, in plenty there is satisfaction. From an 
abundance wo can lay by j from plenty we have a full sufficiency.’* 

91 — 92. 1 But hearing... h manity ’ — This is a familiar quotation. — 

Bartlett. , • 

92. * The still sad music of humanity,’ — Melancholy thoughts of man and 
human nature. Colnp. Shelley’s Ode to a Skylark, — 

“Our sweetest songs are those that toll of saddest* thought” 

Tennyson has expressed a similar idea in the description of the epicurean 
gods of tho u Lotos Eaters ” — - 

“ For they smile ; they find a music centred in a doleful song, 
Steanpng up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, 

# Like a tale of littlS meaning, tfiough the words are strong.” 

Humanity — Abstract for *the Concrete, i. e. t the human race. Der. Lat. 
humanitas , from humwdus, human, and homo , man. 

93. Grating — Fr. gratter; Low Lat. gratare, fr. Lat. rado, radere, to 
scratch, to rub. — Ogilvie. Discordant. Turner reafls ‘ but * for ‘ though/ 

94 — 95. 1 Chasten and subdice ’ — Purify and soften the thoughts of the man 
influenced by it. Chasten — To chasten is to make chaste or pure. Cf. Fr. 
chdtier (chastiser) ; Lat. castigo, to correct, from cast us. Wedgwood compares 
purgare from purus. — Jeaffreson. Disturbs — Excites. 

96. * A sense sublime 8fc.' — These lines are a wonderfully beautiful ex- 
pression of what has been called Wordsworth’s ‘ Pantheism/ To the poet,, 
filled with visions of the harmony and ideal life of universal nature, all phases 
of beauty and power, whether in animate or Inanimate things, appear to be 
parts of one mighty and eternal spirit.— Turner, • 

96—103. ‘ A sense sublime... things, 1 — A familiar quotation.— Bartlett. 

101. Supply * I have felt ' before * a motion.' Motion here means life. 
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All thinking things all objectfe of all thought, 

And rolls through all things* 1 Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows tttid the woods, 

And mountains j and of all that we behold 105 

Prom this green earth * 9 of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create, 

And what perceive { well pleased to recognize 
In Nature and the language of the Bense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 1»!0 

The guide, £he guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

Nor perchance, * 

104. Love#— This word has undergone two restrictions, of which Former- 
ly it knew nothing. A natural delicacy, and an unwillingness to confound 
under a common name things essentially different, has caused ‘lover* no longer 
to be equivalent with * friend,* but always to imply a relation resting on the 
difference of sex ; while farther, and within these narrower limits, the ‘ lover * 
is always the man, not as once the man or the woman indifferently. We might 
still indeed speak of ' a pair of lovers/ but then datur denominates a fortiori” — 
Trench, Sel. Qlossy. 

Meadows — The word * mead * properly means land that is mowed . A. B. 
meed, mavan, to mow ; Welsh mces; Lat. met. After math is the Becond 
mowing. Ogilvie and Richardson following Tooke, make this A. S. Word 
to a participle of to mow — mowed . This is doubtful, for similar forms are 
found in all Teutonic tongues. Meader is said to bo still the Cornish for a 
* mower.* * Meadows * is the diminutive form of meads. Hilton uses the form 
meatlv. Pm, Lott, v. 345* 

106 — 7. ‘The world of eye and ear’ — i. e. f the world as far as it can 
be known by human oyes and ears. 

107. Thet— Eye and ear. ‘Whaf.Jialf create * i. e.> what we seb by 
imagination. ‘ Half -create'— From Young’s Niqht Thought* i— 

'* And half-create the glorious world t'uey see.**— Night Sixth , l. 427. 

The meaning is that each sight and sound is uuconsciously modified by 
all previous impressions. There is in each case an element that does not 
come from the object of the sensation. This element may be said to be 
'created * by the senses themselves. — Turner. 

109. ' The language of the sense * — The impressions which Nature makes 
in the senses. The senses, by giving impressions corresponding to external 
objeots, furnish Nature, as it wefo, with a language by which she can convey 
knowledge of herself to mankind. 

110. *The anchor... thoughts 1 — Meaning: 'It is by means of the know- 
ledge of Nature, rendered possible by the senses, that the soul can best hold 
fast in faith to her ^oblest conceptions.* — 

111. HiASS^Referring rather to the wishes and affections. 

111—12. ‘Soul moral being'— 1 To the essence, i. e., the invariable 
eleinents of right volition. 

lustily the order of the metaphors in this and the preceding line. 
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If I were not thus taught, should t the more 
Suffer my genial spirits tft deeay : 

For thou art with me, here, upon thef banks 
Of this fair river ; thou, my dearest Friend, 

My dear, dear Friend ; and in thy voice I catch 
TIJb language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh ! yet a little while 
•May I behold in thee what I was once, # 

My dear, dear Sister I And this prayer I paake, 

Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that V>ved her ; 'tis her privilege. 

Through all th*3 years of. this our life, to lead % 

From joy to joy : for she can so inform* 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

113. Thus i. e., * to look on Nature, hearing often times/ &c, 

114» Genial — Lat. genialis, genius. What is natural to a man, what 
accords with his ‘ genius ’ was held to be the good attendant spirit of a man's 
life typifying the best that bis indoles , or natural disposition, was capable 
of, under most favourable circumstances. Hence the modern meaning of 
‘cheerful,’ ‘hearty.’ Decay— Decline. Fr. dechoir, Lat. cadere, to fall. Not 
nnfreqnently need in other than ts prevalent sense of the gradual decomposi- 
tion of organic bodies,—' Turner, Antonym— Thrive. Syne.:— Decay m3*, 
presses morq than decline. Decline marks the first stage jin a downward 
progress ; decay indicates the second stage and denotes a tendenoy to ultimate 
destruction. By a gradual decline states and communities lose their strength 
and vigour, by progressive deeay they are stripped of their honour, stability 
and greatness. 

•116. * My deadest friend * — Wordsworth’s sister Dorothy. 

117. Catch hear at intervals. 

113, •* My former heart ]4y youthful heart. 

119. ‘ Shooting lights ’—Sparkling glances that dart from your eyes, 

123—24. ‘Knowing ..her 9 — A familiar quotation. — Bartlett. Betray — 
See The Vanity of Human Wishes , l. 7. # 

124. Her— Nature. Privilege— ^al. privilegiym. In despioal fcutin. 
a law directed against a private person : then a Jaw wade for the benefit 
of a private person, so peculiar or individual fights and powers. — Turner, 

120—26, This Joy which Nature gives lasts all through life, 

126. Inform— Mould, shape, animate. Of. Dr r den, M*. vi. 

“ Let others better mould the running mass, 

Qf metals and inform the breathing brass, 

And soften into hash a marble tape/' 

Sp Shakespeare lrT - • • 

“ Inform thy thoughts with nobleness.” 

127—28. * So impress . . . beauty,*— Cf : — 

• “ Three years she grew,” &c.— Stanaa 3. 
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With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 

Rash judgments, <nor the sneers of selfish men, 

' Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e'er prevail agaimst us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 

And let t£e misty mountain- winds be free 
To blow against thee : and, in after years. 

When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind < 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms. 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 
For all sweet sounds aud harmonies ;oh ! then, 

128. Quietness— H armony. Feed— F ill the soul. 

131—32. 4 Nor greetings. ..life* — A familiar quotation. — B artlett. 

181. * Greetings where no kindness is * — Hypocrisy. 

133. Supply * So as to mar our joy * after * us.* 

136. Therefore — S ince Nature will not fail to crown the first dizzy 
raptures of her worshipper with her second, and higher gift. 

135—36. 4 Let the moon... walk ? i. toko solitary walk iu the moon- 
light. € 

137. Misty — O verspread with mist. 4 Mist * is derived from the A. S. 

mistian , misbicun, to grow dim. The fundamental idea is probably the effect 
of the mist in obscuring the view, expressed by the figure of muddling wqter, 
and the word appears closely related to E. muzzy, indistinct in outline, 
confused with drink. — W edgwood^ c 

188. Blow — S ee Hart-Leap Well , l. 26. * Against thee 9 — Upon* you. 

189. Ecstasies — T he word 4 ecstasy * formerly meant madness, but it 
now means extreme delight, the Btate of a man when he is out of or beside 
himself \ The root of * ecstasy * is the Gr. elcstasis, from a verb meaning to 
remove from its place. We sometimes, without reoonrse to this Greek deri- 
vative, speak of a man's being * beside himself * with joy or grief. Compare 
with this word rapture and transport . Matured — L at. maturus , ripened. 

140. Sober— I t is emphatic, opposed to 4 aching joys 9 of l. 86. Lat. 
sobrius, sober, as ebrius , drunk. No plausible explanation is offered of 
either. — W edgwood. Literally, without cup, just as inebriated is drunken 
{in, bria ,), or, as we say colloquially, in his cups . 

141. 4 A mansion for all lovely form./ — Cf. Shakespeare, Cyml. ii. 
2,69 : — “ That temple of thy fair mind. 19 Mansion — An abiding place. See 
The Vmity of Humdn Wishes , Z. 140. 4 Lovely forms 9 — Beautiful thoughts. 

143. c Sweet sounds and harmonies ’—Pleasures to whioh the study of 
Mature ha b given rise. 
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If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief. 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 145 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me. 

And these my exhortations ! Nor, perchance, 

If I should be where I no more can hear 
Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these gleams 
Of past existence, wilt thou then forget 150 

That on the banks of this delightful stream 
# We stood # together ; and that I, so long 
A worshipper of Nature, hither came, 

Unwearied in that service : rather say 

With warmer love, oh ! with far deeper zeal 155 

Of holier love** Nor wilt thou then forget, 

That after many wanderings, many ye^rs 
Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs. 

And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 

More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake. 160 

144. * If solitude 8fc. 1 — “ What prophetic pathos do these words assume 
when we remember how long and mournfully, ere life ended, those wild eyes 
were darkened. *’ — Shairp, Studies , p. 46. Grief — In modem English grief 
is mental, in Shakespeare’s time it signified physioal pain. The verb is to 
grieve, and its past part, is agri 'ed, whioh is generally used as an adjective. 
Syne . : — Sorrow is the generic term ; grief is sorrow, for some definite cause.— - 
One whioh commenced at least in the past. Sadness is applied to a permanent 
mood of the mind. Sorrow is transidht in many oases ; but the grief of a 
favourite child too often turns into habitual sadness. From the Lat. gravis, 
heavy, through the Fr. grever . Hence that whioh weighs down one, that 
which afflicts, distresses, causes pain or sorrow. 

• 146. Portion— L ot. HEALiNG-^Soothing. Der. Sax. hcelan fr. haul, health, 
care, safety, Ger. heil , whole, sound. The substantive is health . It literally 
means to make halb, whole, or found. • 

150." * Of past existence \ i . e., of my past existence. 

163. Worshipper— See The Vanity of Hunum Wishes , l. 80. 

164. 1 That service 9 i . e., the worship of Nature. 

165. Zeal — Fervour, ardour. See The Vanitfj of Humor* Wishes, l . 92. 

158. Cliffs — From the verb * to oleave, * meaning to split, because those 
rooks which are properly called cliffs, appear to have been out or cloven from 
the mass around them. It is to be observell that the verb 'to cleave* in 
English has opposite meanings both in common use in the language, e. g. 

* to cleave wood and ' cleave to that which is good. 9 

160. ‘ More dear ’ i. e., than when I saw them before. 
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I wander’d lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills. 

When all at oncfi I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils, 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 5 * 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

CRITICISMS. , 

The leading idea suggested by these, yet philosophical lines, is conveyed 
in tlie Lines on revisiting the Wye , of the Bame author in which the following 
passage occurs : — 

/“ Here I stand, not only with the sense 
/Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
i | That in this moment there is life and food 

* J For future years.” a 

Daffodils — Currupted from Lat. asphodelus , Fr, asphodile, wphrodille, 
the daffodill, affodill, or asphodill flower.— Coi crave. 

A second-rate poet might have written the first three stanzas of this 
poem. No one but Wordsworth could have written the last. No other 
| English poet shows bo keen a .pe rcept ion of the subtle analogies between 
j thoughts and sounds of Nature and tne thoughts and feelings of the mind. 

The poem may be divided into three parts : i. Introductory j*ij. Descrip* 
\ tive ; iii. Reflective. Divide it thus : What is the * milk/ way P ' What has 
| been recently discovered about its composition ? — Ti/rner^ 


6. Biside— (Comp, of be=by and side) « by the side of. Compare besides . 
We give here a useful note of distinguishing adverbs from preps, under the 
same form : — * L « 

“Many of the compound prepositions are used as adverbs; that is, 
without governing an accusative. Probably thefae words were at first only 
adverbs, and have come to be used as preposition rf in consequence of the 
frequent omission of a particle which was originally used after them ; thus 
4 alongside of the ship ’ becomes ‘ alongside the ship/ ‘ amidst (in the midst) 
of the throng/ 4 amidst the throng/ ‘ beside (by the side) of the stream/ 
4 beside the stream. 1 80 * like to a lion/ ‘ like a lion.' 

“ The difference between a preposition and an adverb, is that the preposi- 
tion 4oes not denote my property that belongs to a thing or notion considered 
by itself, but merely the manner in which it depends on some other thing or 
notion. 

44 When a word that is usually an adverb is joiuod to a noun, it ihonld 
be considered a proposition, when it standi without a noun, should be 
reckoned an adv^vb. For the 1 difference between a prep, and an adverb is 
a difference in the u& and meaning of words, nbt a difference in their form ; 
80 that the same word should be considered sometimes as an adverb and 
sometimes^ as a preposition.”— Hermann.— Howard’s Eng. Gram., Part , 
Accidence . ( 
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Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the rpilky way;, 

They stretch'd m tievCr-^nding line 
Along the margin of a bay : 10 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance* 

The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee : — 

A poet could not but be gay # 15 

In such a jocund company ; , 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought : 

For oft, when on my couch I lie ^ • 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 20 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills. 

And dances with the daffodils. 

7. Continuous— C lose together. Syns.t— A continuoUiSM&on is cue which 
uninterrupted, and goes or. unceasingly "as long os ifc lasts, .though that 

time may be longer or shorter. Continual is that vybjgli is nonafcnnt.ijr rene wed 
aud recurring, though it may T^fnterruptecI as frequently as it ig rented, 
A storm of wind or rain, which never intermits an instant is continuous, a 
succession of showers is continual. 

8. ' Milky way * — A broad irregular luminous zone iif the heavens, 
supposed to be the blended light of innumerable fixed stars, which are not 
distinguishable with ordinary telescopes j the galaxy. 

* 10. Bay — S ome refer this wonf to the A. S. bige , a curve or bay, oon* 
neoted with bugan ( $ to bencLor bow, and with Eng. bight, bow or baywindow. 
Others qgain trace it more Aasonably to*Fr. bade, It. baja, Sp. bahia (as the 
name of a place). These arq taken back through Cat, badia (Cf. Lat. tmdere, 
Fr. trahir) to It. badar, with a supposed meaning, to gape, bo open. It is 
conceivable, however, that all may have originated in the Graeco-Latin name 
Baiee .— J eaffkeson. 

16. Jocund — C heerful. Lat. jocus, a jest. • 

17. Gazed— L ooked with eagerness or curiosity. Milton, in Pan Lost , 
Book VIII., 258 used it transitively. “ Gazed awhilo the ample sky.** Syna. t — 
To gaze is to look with fixed and prolonged attention, awakened by excited 
interest or elevated emotion. To stare is to look with the fixedness of insolence 
or of idiocy. 

18. Wealth— B enefit. , 

20. Idle or thoughtful. Pensite— T houghtful, through the Fr. pensif, 
sad, an adjective from the verb penser , to thyik, study, from the Lat. pensa/re, 
to weigh. Expand the metaphor in the English use of tjio word. 

21. * Inward eye* — Thought. 

21— 22. 1 That, .solitude ; '—A familiar quotation.— B aiitlett. 

22. 4 Which is * — Which makes or furnishes. • 
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Ethereal minstrel I pilgrim of the sky ! 

Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound ? 

Or while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground ? , 

Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will, * 5 

Those quivering wings composed, that music still ! 

To the last point of vision, and beyond. 

Mount, daring warbler I — that love-pr<Anpted strain ^ 

— 'Twixfc thee and thine a nev^r- failing ‘bond— 

Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain : 10 

Yet mightst thou seem, proud privilege ! to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring. 

Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine, 

CRITICISMS. 

This ode was written in 1825. 

“ It is difficult of any thing more exquisitely graceful than these lines ; 
the last two especially and that begining,’ * A privacy of Ac. * may be charac- 
terised as perfect.” — Payne. c , 


1. * Ethereal... sky ! 9 — Singer of the air, and wanderer through the sky. 
Ethereal — Consisting of ether, the subtile fluid filling the celestial space 
beyond the earth’s atmosphere. Heavenly.. 

Pilgrim — The lark is the solitary wanderer iir the skj , For etymology 
see notes on the Sort-Leap Well , l, 69. ' , 

3. Aspire — Mount. Literally breathing otf blowing toward or upon. 
Lat. aspiro , I pant after, I pretend to, from spiro , I breathe. The Lat. aspiro 
is also used for the strong breathing employed in pronouncing the letter h , 
thence called the aspirate , a term etymologically unconnected with the 
spintous aspir of the Latin grammarians. — Wedgwood. 

Nightingale — A. S. niht-gale , from niht =night, and galan, to sing, cog- 
nate with Gr. kalein (&, changes into g by Grimm’s law). A bird with a 
very sweet voice, that springs duaing the night from whioh habit it has taken 
its name. The Rohm is called the Irish nightingale. 

14. * A privacy of glorious light Solitude in the glorious light of 
heaven. Comp. Shelley’s Ode to 8hy lark 
The pale purple even 

Melts* around thy flight. 

‘ * Like a star of heaven 

In the broad day light. 

Thou ?rt unseen, but still I hear thy shrill delight. 
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Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with instinof H\o?e divine ; 

Type of the wise, who soar, l*ut nevej roam— 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home. 


cl Like a ppet hidden 

In the light of thought, 

Singing hymns unbidden, 

Till the world is wro tight 

To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 1 * 

IV. Ttpe — F igure. Roam — Wapcjer from the home. 

11 — 12. A familiar quotation. — B autlett. . 

18. * Kindred points 1 — Heaven and home related to one another 
Heaven — Der. A. S. heajlan, because it is raised or heaved on high; and 
so applied to the regions. raised, heaved or heaven , above us. 

Verstegan has the following (quoted in Richardson's Dicty?) t — “ The name 
of heaven albeit it was of our ancestors written b&ofen, yet carried it like 
sense or signification as now it doth, being as much as to say as heaven or 
heaved up , to wit, the plaoe that is elevated. " * Restitution of Decay op 

Intelligence , c. 7. 

The lark is compared to the magnetio needle, which never swerve# from 
the two # poles. — T uhneu. 



MILTON 


CRITICISMS. ( 

Thi& sonnet was written in 1802, the year of the short-lived peaoe of 
Amiens with France. The keynote is repeated by Wordsworth in several 
poems 5 e. g. “ There is a bondage worse, far worse, to bear,” and “ These 
times strike moneyed worldlings with dismay,” &o. The failnre $f the 
French Revolution to produce civil liberty, and the reaction in England 
against political neform, had inspired Wordsworth with as much bitterness 
and misanthropy as his nature was capable of. Patriotism seemed dead ; and 
misgovernment in India, mutiny of the fleet, rebellion in Ireland, and what 
appeared to him a contemptible foreign policy, fitlgfl him with disms^for 
England’s future. — Turner. 

Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this hour : 

England hath need of thee : she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters : altar, sword, and pen. 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower. 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 5 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish men : 

Oh ! raise us up, return to us again ; 

* And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

1. ‘ At this hour ’ — i. e., in 1802. 

2. Fen — A fen ia any marshy land covered with a kind of sedge. A 
portion of Lincolnshire is called “ The Lincolnshire Fens.” Dor. A. S. feun. 
Fen, or Fan is the past tense, and pagfc part, of fynigean , to corrupt, depay, 
or spoil, and means, corrupted or spoiled. Fen was formerly applied to any 
decayed snbstanoe ; but now only to corrupted or stagnant water. 

3. Altar — In England the altar signifies the communion table. Lit., 
a place raised high up ; a table or elevated place on which sacrifices were 
offered. Der. Lat. ultus high. Other words derived from the same root aro 
4 altitude/ ‘exult.’ 

4. Hall — See Hart-I earp Well, l. 13. Bower-— See Lucy , l. 10. 

‘ Heroic wealth ’ — Is heroic an ornamental epithet ? 

6 . Forfeited— Fr. forfaire, forfait; Low Lat . forisfacere, to do without 
or beyond reason— /oris, without and facere t to do. — Ogilvie. Lost by some 
fault, offence or crime. 

6 . Happiness — Syns. : — Pleasure is a temporary gratification. Happiness 
i is a continued state of enjoyment. We are happy in the exeroise of onr 
faculties; we are pleased with whatever is agreeable to our perceptions. 
Pleasure is derived ^hrongh the senses. Happiness is an inward feeling, and 
is derived from ccy&ctousness. — Graham. 

8. Manners — Courtesy springing from a chivalrous respect for onr 
fellow-men. Compare the expressions ‘My manner’ and ‘My manners . 9 
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Thy soal was like a star, and dwelt apart : 

Thou hadst a voice whose ^ound was like the sea* 10 
Pure as the naked heavens/ majesty jfree ; - ' 

So didst thou travel on life's common way. 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
Th^ lowliest duties on itself did lay. 

* My behaviour* and ‘my behaviours/ Though the plural behaviour's is lost. 
Observe we do not now say ‘ My behaviours * — Meaning, the fashion of loving 
the song of birds. • 

Perhaps at no time in English history has personal •character had SO 
much weight as in the days of Milton, the contemporary qf Cromwell, Vane, 
Hampden, Pym, Eliot, Bobbes, Strafford. The author of Paradise Lost 
was, like all men of his time, an eager politician, and his literary fame rested 
in his own time exclusively on political prose essays, of whioh his Areopagitiea, 
on idle freedom of the prfcss ; his Tractate on Education, and* his Iconoclastea* 
an attack upon a Royalist pamphlet called Ikon Bastlike , are the best known.' — 
Turner. 

Freedom — Syns. Freedom represents a positive — liberty , a negative 
quality. The former denotes a natural state, the latter an exemption from 
bonds or slavery. Those who have never been slaves enjoy freedom j those 
who are* redeemed from slavery enjoy liberty. Freedom supposes a right ; 
liberty supposes a previous restraint. Freedom is the birth right of every 
English man. A prisoner who is set at liborty regains his freedom. — Graham. 

13. Cheerful — Lit., making the countenance glad. Der. O. Fr. chiere, 
the countenance, Pers. chhera, the faoe. Cf. “ Oil to him of a cheerful 
countenance." — Ps. c. iv., 15. Iso, " These round thy bowers their cheerful 
influence shed." — Deserted Village* l. 33. 

Cheer seems to have had * countenance ' as its first meaning, and the 
modern use to be an ellipse of ‘ bonne chere,' as the word * chqap * for * good 
cheap,' (Fr. bon. marche). — Smith. 

And yet-*- To what is the concluding sentence opposed ? 

14. Compare Milton’s Sonnet ojj his blindness 

• “ Who best 

Bear his mild yoke^ they servo J^im best." 



RING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL CAMBRIDGE 


These are noble lines on a n6Wd sdbjeot, and may* without mdoh question 
be admitted amongst those ‘ 

“ Whose very sweetness yifeldeth proof, 

That they were bom for immortality." 

Chapel — Commonly derived from capella, the cape or little cloke e of 8t. 
Martin, which Wto preserved in the Palace of the kings 6f the Franks, and 
toed as the tdost binding itelio oh Which kn oath ooul<!l be taken. Hence it 
is happened the name of capella Whs given to the apartment of the Palace in 
Whloh the relics of the Saints Were kept, and then extended to sifail&r reposi- 
tories Where priests Were commonly appointed to dklebratC divine service*. 
But we hatfe no tfccasion to resort to so hypothetical a r derivation. The canopy 
Or covering of an altaf where mask Was celebrated was called capella, a hOod. 
Mid. Lat. capellare, tegere, decken, bedeoken ; capella, the canopy oVet the 
Sacred elements. And it can hardly be doubted that the name of the canopy 
Was extended to the recess in a church in which an altar was plaoed, forming 
the capella or chapel of the saint to whom the altar was dedicated.—* 
Wedgwood, f 


Tax not the royal Saint with vain expense. 

With ill-match' d aims the Architect who plann'd 
(Albeit labouring for a scanty band 
Of white-robed Scholars only) this immense 
And* glorious work of fine intelligence 1 5 

— Give all thou canst ; high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely-calculated less $r more \ — 

So deem'd the man who fashion'd for the sense 
These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 
Self-poised, and scoop'd into ten thousand cells, L 10 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering and wandering on as loath to die ; 

i 

1. Tax— F ind fault with ; call in question— Of. Milton, Sam. Agon. 210 : 

" Tax not divine disposal.” ‘ Royal saint Henery VI. who founded Eton 
college in 1441. 

3. Albeit— (Adv.) This is%upposed to be a compound of, all , be and 
it, and is equivalent to be xt so, admit, or grant jit all.— Though, not with- 
standing. 

6. Lobe— A. S, l&ran, to teach, from Idre, lor, learning. Literally 
learning ; hence teaching, instruction. It is connected with learn . 

11 — 14. * Wkepe music., 'immortality.* — A 'familiar quotation.— Bartlett. 

12* Lingering — Syns.:— To linger signifies to stay either willingly or 
unwillingly j loiter is to stay in a place willingly, lag is used in a bad sense. 
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Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That th6y wdr$ bora foi* immortality. 

They dreamt not of a*perishable home 15 

Who thas could build 1 Be mine, In hours of fear 
Or grovelling thought, to seek a refuge here; 

Or through the aisles of Westminster to roam ; 

'Where bubbles burst, and folly's dancing foam * 

Melts, if it cross the threshold ; where the wreath &0 
Of a w^- struck wisdom droops : — or let my path 
Lead to that younger pile, whose sky-lika dome 
Hath typified by reach of darting art . * 

Infinity's embrace ; whose guardian crest. 

The silent **oss. among the stars shall spread 25 
As now, when she hath also seen her breast 
Filled with mementos, satiate with fts part 
Of grateful England's overflowing dead, 

IS. Aisles — O. Fr. a isle, M. Fr. aile, Lat. ala, wing. But this does 
not aecount for the * s,' unless we suppose Lat. axilla to have been the source. 
Borne suggest ‘ isle/ Fr. tie. — Jeaffreson. 

20. * Where the wreath 8fc ' — where man’s boasted wisdom sinks into 
insignificance — a very impressive metaphor 

22. • Younger pile* — St. Paul's. Pile — Rising edifice* building, fhbrio. 
Lat. pila t a stake driven into t kq ground to support an erection. Lat, pU a> a 
structure for the support of a building, the pier of a bridge, a mole to 
restrain the force .of water. It. pdarfi to prop up with piles, to lay the 
groundwork of a building. From the notion supporting, # the signification 
passes to that of a thing supported, a mass heaped up. — Wedgwood. 

Dome — The word dome may be taken in two senses : ^-Strictly speaking, 
it. is used in the sense of the L^t. domus, a building or edifice, the original. 
It* is also used (of. &erm. dom) for a church 

“ Lvilithgow’s holy Home -Scorr’s Marmion , IV. XVI., 2. 

Tha word dome is also applied to tho'*covering of a whole or part of a * 
buildmg. It has reference* to the external host of the spherical or polygonal 
loof, and cupola to the internal part. 



THE WORLD AND NATURE 


The World is too much with us ; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 
Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon I 


Proteus represented the everlasting changes united with ever- recurrent 
sameness, of the ssa. — Palgrave. 

1. World— World is rather absurdly taken by some folk to be that which 
is whirled or spun round through space. The fact that the word Once denoted, 
not the physical but the moral world, like the Lat. yeculum — as still in such 
phrases as “ the world , the flesh, and the devil ” — make/ probable Mr Marsh’s 
notion that the 0>E. form ‘ werold ' is a combination or wer t man and old , age 
or time.— Smith’s 8p. of G. Litr. 


2. Lay— S yns : — The confusion in the use of the verbs to lay and to lie 
has arisen from the fact, that the present tense of the first verb is spelled and 
pronounced exactly in the same way as the past tense of the second ; the 
parts of both the verbs are as follow * 


Pres . Past. Part . 

Lay laid . laid. 

Lie lay lain. 


To la/y is a transitive verb, and means to place down ; to lie is an intransi- 
tive t verb, and means to place one's self-down . 

| Lay down the book=Place t the book do^n 

1. < I laid down the book = I placed the book down f 

( The book was laid down = The book was placed down 

( Lie down = Place yourself down 

2. < I levy down = I placed myself down 

( I had lain down = I had placed Sny self down. — Graham. 4 

8. ‘That is owrs 9 1 . e., that wq make our own, from which we derive use 
and pleasure. * 

** He looks abroad into the varied field 
Of Nature, and though poor, perhaps, compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 

Calls the delightful prospect all his own.” — Task, bk. v. 738. 

Compare the whole passage. 

4. Sordid— From Lat. sordzdus, dirty, which is from sordes , filth. Here 
it is used in the sense of * mean.’ Dryden has : — 

« There Aharon stands 

A sordid god ; down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard descends, uncombed, unclean.” 
i It is more oommon in a metaphorical sense — mean, avaricious. Words 
whose first sense applies to external appearance, are often thus used meta- 
phorically : “ thb beauty of holiness,” " an ugly action,” “ a dirty thought.' 
Cf. Cowley : — # * 

“ Tbou canst not those exceptions make 
4 Which vulgar sordid mortals take,” 
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This sea that bares her bosom to the mooli ; 5 

The winds that will be howling ah all hours 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers : 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune , 

It moves us not. Great God I Fd rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 10 

Boon— Fr. bon , bonne, good, Lat. bonus, gift. Not used in similar English 
now-a-days, except in the expression ‘ boon companion* where it 
* merpr, jovial. 1 Shis sense of ‘ kind, benignant/ is not noticed by Richardson, 
It is almost a fixed or constant epithet of ‘nature. 1 Ooiftp. Far. Lost, IV* 
242, IX. 793. — Jeaffbeson, Mr. Hales in his Longer E. Poems , says, that the 
word originally meant a prayer. See in another from in Wordsworth’s Force 
of Prayer 

m " What iJ^good for a bootless bene P” 

(The A. S. form is ben, the Dan. 6on). Then = that whioh is prayed for, 
(so msh=object of one's wishes), and so=a favour, a deed of grace. English 
bid, to pray; whence bead — roll, bidding — prayer, bedesman: ‘to bid one's 
beads.* Beads were so called because they were used to help the memory in 
counting the prayers. So in Byron’s Prisoner of Ohillon , l. 162 
• “I begged them, as a boon, to lay 
His corBe in dust whereon the day 
Might shine &c.” 

5. * This sea... moon 9 1 . e., rises high at the approach of the full moon. 

0. ‘ At all hoars 9 i . e., coni ‘nuously. 

7. * Sleeping flower 9 i. e., flowers not agitated by winds. m 

8. * Werare oijt of tune ’ — We are Oht of harmony or order. 

10. Pagan — On this word Trench remarks thus : — “ Pag mi derived from 
pagus, a village, had at first no religious significance, but designated the 
dwellers in hamlets and villages, as distinguished from the inhabitants of 
towps and cities. It was, indeed, oflon applied to all civilians, as contradistin* 
guished from the military caste; and this fact may havo had a certain influence, 
when the idea of tke faithful a^soldiers of Christ was strongly realised in the 
minds of men. But it was mainly in the following way that it became a name 
from those alien from the faith of Christ. The Church fixed itself first in the 
seats and centres of •intelligence, in the towns and oities of the Roman 
Empire ; in them its earliest triumphs were won ; while, long after these had 
accepted the truth, heathen superstition and idolatries lingered on in the 
obscure hamlets and villages ; so that pagans or villagers, came to be applied 
to all the remaining votaries of the old and decayed superstitions, althongh 
not all, but only most of them, were such. In an edict of the Emperor 
Valent ini an, of date A.D. 368, pagan first assumes this secondary meaning.’*— 
Study of Words . 

Creed, Credit, Credential, Credulous — Lat. credo , to believe, trust. Mid, 
Lat. credentia, It. credenza, trust, confidence, also a pledge of trust and credence, 
thenoe the essay or taste of a prince’s meat and drink whioh was taken by the 
proper officer before it was s^t on the table. The tern} was then applied to 
the sideboard on which the dishes were placed before they were set on the 
table, whence the credence-table of our ohurohes on which the elements were 
plaoed preparatory to being used in the sacrament.— Wedgwood, $ 
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go might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight q£ Prpteus coming from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton Wow his wreathed horn. 

11. Lea, Ley or Lay — TJn tilled field, fallow laud, pasture. Some con- 
nect with the verb to * lay, 1 to lay up a field or leave it fallow ; others refer 
it to a group of Teutonic words, signifying vacant, barren ; others, figain, 
compare the O. Fr. IS, breadth, from Lat. latus. It is found almost unaltered 
in A. S., and is undoubtedly Teutonic. Perhaps * loasow ' and * lease* may be 
kindred words (see Morris, Spes. Early Enq., p. 381). The "adjectival wse is 
r bow out of date ; ‘of. * lay-land,* * lay-stall/ and * Beaum.* and * Flet,* ‘ Love's 
Pilgrimage* Act iii. So. 8. 

“ Let wife and land lay till I return.** 

Ramsay ap. Jamieson : — 

“ — ■ ilk scaup and moor, 

No^ lea and bare because thy landlord’s poor.** 

13. So might I — Wfiat sort of sent, is this P Glimpses — This word is akin 
to gleam and glimmer, and applied originally to the object peroeived only ; now, 
however, the tendency of the word seems to be to attach itself to the per- 
ceiving subject. The verb ‘ glimpse,' formerly neuter — 

u And title glow-worms glimpsing in the dark.’*— Nares. 

“Then glimpsed the hopeful morrow.'* — 

P. Fletcher, Purple Island, 0. XII. 
is now nearly invariably transitive, such an expression as — 

“ In his face the glimpses of his father’s glory shine.** — 

Par. Reg., Bk. I. 93. 

would be unusnal in a modern writer. Cf. * Glanoes.' 

Forlorn — This word is now used in reference to persons not to things. 
Latham observes j — “ It is an O. E. word, meaning forsaken. Present tense 
forlease, I lose, hast forleas , I lost, forloren , lost. Hence a change of ‘ s ' to * r ' in 
the plural number of the Strong Preterites in A. S. as is common in the Latin 
language. We have the double forms in Latin arbor , arbos, honor , honos , fyo** 
Of, rear, raise, ehair, chaise, fife. Observe that the * for ' here=the * for * of 
*for bear,* ‘/orbid,* * forget ,' Ac. Comp. Ger. ver, and lorn is connected 
with lose. * <* 4 

13, Proteus — Was Neptune's herdsman, an old man and a prophet. H? 
lived in a vast pave, and his custom was to tell over his herds of sea-calves at 
noon, and then tp sleep. There was no way of patching him but by stealing 
Upon him during sleep and binding him j if not so captured he would elude 
any one who came to oonsult him by changing it in an instant into any form 
he chose. — Brewer’s Dicty . of Phrases and Fables . 

14. Triton— S on of Neptune, represented as a fish with a human head. 
It is this sea god that makes thd roaring of the ooean blowing through his 
shell.— Idem. 



JEHOVAH THE PROVIDER. 


Atuhor of being ! life-sustaining .King ! 

Lo ] Want's dependent eye from thee implores 
# The seasons, which provide nutritious stores ; 

Give to her prayers the renovating Spring, • 

And Summer-heats all-perBecting that bring 5 

The fruits, which Autumn from a thousand stores 
* Selecteth proficient !when Earth adores 

Jehovah — Heb. yehovah , from havah or haiah,» to be. — O qilvir. The 
Supreme Being. 

1. Author , King —Nominatives of address, forming no part of a gram- 
matical sentence. 

2. Cio — A. S. la. It has been called an abbreviation of Look. — Adams, 
§ 417, 2. It is an interjection. 

3. Provide, Procure, Furnish, Supply— Syns. : — Provide and procure are 
both actions that have a special reference to the future ; furnish and supply 
are employed for that which is of immediate conoern : one provides a dinner 
in the contemplation that some ^arsons are coming to partake of it ; one pro- 
cures help in the contemplation th&t it may be wanted ; we furnish a room, as 
we find it neftessar^ for the present purpose, one supplies a family with any 
article of domestic use. Calculation is necessary in providing ; one does not 
wish to provide too much or too little : labour and management are requisite 
in procuring ; when a thing is not always at hand, or not easily come at, one 
must exercise one’s strength or ingenuity to procure it : judgment is requisite 
in fftrnishingj what one furnishes ofight to be selected with conceru to the 
circumstances of thg individual who furnishes : care and attention are wanted 
in supplying ; we must be carefiri to know wlfht a person really wants, in order 
to supply mm to his satisfaction. One provides against all oontingenoies ; 
one procures all necessaries j one fnrnishes all comforts ; one supplies all 
deficiencies. Provide and procure are the acts of persons only; furnish 
and supply are the acts of unconscious ageuts, ono’s garden and orchard may 
be said to furnish him with delicacies ; the earth supplies us with food. So 
in the improper application; the occurrences of a great city furnish materials 
for a nowspaper ; a newspaper to an English man, supplies almost every 
other want. — Crabb. Nutritious — Lat. nutoitn, from nntrio, nutrium t to 
suckle, nourish. Etymol. unknown. — Ogilvie. Nourishing. 

4. Her — Relating to womt personified. * Give to her prayers’ — Yield in 
answer to her prayers. 

5. All-perfecting — Attrib. to ‘ heats.* 

7. Provident — Attrib, to • autumn.* Prudent ; foreseeing wants and 
making provision to supply them. Adores — Worships. From Lat. adoro, 

I pray, and which again is derived from os, oris the mouth ; in allusion 
the praotioe of the anoients, when addressing the gods raisingethe hand 
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Her God, and all her vales exulting sing. 

Without Thy blessing the submissive steer 

Bend* to the pjough man's galling yoke in vain ; 10 

Without Thy blessing on the varied year. 

Can the swarth reaper grasp the golden grain ? 

Without Thy blessing, all is black and drear ; § 

With it, the joys of Eden bloom again. 

to the month. Hence oracles , oraculum aro closely allied forms. Syns. 
Worship is the generic term. Adoration is a species of worship — There appears 
in adoration a strong sense of onr own inferiority ; for it is always accom- 
panied by an attitude expressive of hnniility. In worshipping, the prevailing 
feeling is the superiority of the object worshipped. In worshipping, wo pay 
homage to the power, wisdom and goodness of the Creator in adoring, wo 
express onr own weakness and dependence on Hi'r*. There is no attitude 
pecnliar to worship ; it is included in the usual forms - of prayer and thanks- 
giving. In adoring we prostrate ourselves. — Graham. 

9. Steer — Sax. steor t Ger. stier ; old Ger stior j Goth, stiur. All these 
signify a bull, and are probably derived from Sans, tuvr , to strike Mvara f a 
steer or castrated bull. A young castrated male of the ox kind or common 
ox. — O gilvie. 

12. Swarth — Swarthy ; sun-burnt. Comp. Ger. schwarz. 

13 . Drear — Gloomy. Trench in his Sel. Glossy, remarks : — f< This word 
has slightly shifted its meaning. In our earlier English it was used exactly 
as * tranrig (the same word as I need not say), in Ger. is now, to designate 
thq,heavy at once of countenance and of heart.” 

14. Eden — Paradise, the country and garden in which Adjam and Eve 
were placed by God (Gen., n. 15). The word means dehgfrtfulness, pleasure. — 
Brewer's Dicty of Phrases and Fables. Bloom — See The World and 
Nature , l. 4. 



THE SOLITARY REAPER 


CRITICISMS. 

This poem owes its occasion to a tour in Scotland in 1803, shortly after 
Wordsworth’s marriage. Ho was accompanied by his sister, JOorothy. 

Behold ' bej, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland Lass ! 

Reaping and singing by herself ; # 

Stop here, or gently pass ! 

Alone she cuts, and binds the grain* 5 

And sings a melancholy strain ; 

O listen ! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

6. Alone — Alone , as well as the corresponding word in all the Gothio 
languages, is a compound of all aud one , and it is altogether recent in origin, 
for it does not exist in Anglo-Saxon, Old Northern, Mceso-Gothio, Old High 
German, or even Middle High ^German, though it is found in the modern^ 
representatives of pll these dialects. Cfr Gower 

“ He made his move 

Within a gardeino all one** — C. A. Bk. I. 

“ But, for he may nought all him one 
• In sundry places do jus^ce, &o.” — Pauli’s Ed. III. 178. 

“ Lone is the abbreviated form of alone. Honoo lonely = all onely 
( Chaucer C. T. l£,385. ) Whether lone is prior to lonely , or lonely to lone, is 
doubtful.* * Lone is commonly used as an attributive only, and usually pre- 
cedes its substantive^ whoreas alone is generally used predicatively, and 
always follows a substantive. The forms my lone, her lone, Ac., originated, 
no doubt, in a hasty promfticiation of me all one , her all one and beoame 
established by the ignorance of the ballad-mosgers.” — Marsh. Syns.:— 
Only imports that there is no other of the same kind ; alone , imports being 
accompanied by no other. An only child is one who has neither brother nor 
sister; a child alone is one who is left by itself. — Blair. 

6. Melancholy — See The Vamty of Human Wishes, 1. 154. Strain— Lat. 
stringere , to draw or bind tight. The radical meaning seems to be anything 
stretched out or extended— properly the tension of the string of a lyre, then , 
sownd of lyre, then poetry generally. Here song. The word is used several 
times by Shakespeare in the sense of stock or face and not only by Chancer 
and Sponsor, but even by Dryden, Waller, and Prior. Copip. “ O, if thou wert 
the noblest of thy strain” — Jul . Cobs Act, V. So. 1. 

Sound— Mr. Craik remarks : — “ Like the word hind, meaning a she-stag 
formed from the original English hinde, our other hind, a peasant was 
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No nightingale did ever chaunt 
* More welcome notes tq weary bands 10 

Of*fcravellers t in some shady haunt 
Among Arabian sands : 

No sweeter voice was ever heard 
In spring-time from a cuckoo-bird, , 

Breaking the silence of the seas J 5 

Among the farthest Hebrides. 

originally hme apd hma, and has taken the d only for the sake of a fuKer or 
* firmer enunciation. It may be noted, however, that although there is a 
natural tendency fn certain syllables to seek this addition of breadth or 
strength, it is most apt to operate, when it is aided as here by the existence of 
some other word or form to which the * d 9 properly* 1 belongs. Thus soun 
(from sonner, and sono ) has probably been the mfre easily converted^ to 
from having bec8me confounded in the popular ear and understanding with 
the adj. sound and the vdVb to sound , meaning to search.” 

* Is overflowing .sound * — Cf. : — 

<f What thou art, we know not ; 

What is most like thee ? 

From rainbow clouds there flew not 
Drops so bright to see, 

As from thy presence showers a rain of melody.” — 

Shelley, Ode to a Skylark. 

0. Nightingale— S ee To a Skylark , l. 7. Chaunt— F r. chanter , Lat. 
canto, fr. cano, to sing. SiDg. ‘ No Nightingale 8fc .' — Cf. — 

“ The voice I hear this passing night was heard • 

In ancient days by emperor and clown : ° 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the Bad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn ; 

The same that oft-times hath 

Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands fcHorn.” — 

Keats, Ode to a Nightingale. 

10. Welcome — Pleasing. See notes on this wordln To the Cuckoo , l. 13. 

11. Haunt — A much frequented place. 

15. * The silence of t l he seas ’ Cf. — 

" We were the first that ever burst 

Into that silent sea. ,, — C oleridge, Ancient Mariner, 

Again, 9 

“ And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea.” 

16. * The farthest Hebrides ’—The Hebrides are a cluster of islands on 
the North-West of Scotland, find, like “ UHma Thule,” are often used gene- 
rally for the limit of ( the world. So in Milton, Lycidas , “ beyond the stormy 

# Some editions read the line 
( So sweetly to reposing bands 
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Will no one tell me what she sings? 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things* 

And battles long ago : 

Or is it some more humble lay. 

Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, Qr pain, 

That has been, and may be again ! 

Whatever the theme, the maiden sang • 

As if her song could have no ending ; . 

I saw her singing at her work, 

And o'erVttoe sickle bending; 

I listen'd) motionless and still ; • 

And as I mounted up the hill • 

Hebrides.” Johnson’s Visit to the Hebrides is well known. — Turner. New 
HebrideSy a group of islands in the South Pacific Ocean. 

20* Battles — U sed, not as now of the hostile shook of armies, but 
often of the army itself, or sometimes in a more special sense, of the main 
body of the army, as distinguished from the van and rear. — Trench, Sel. Glossy. 

21. Lay — Generally applied to the ballads or songs of the people. 
Bichardson considers the root of this word to be "the A. S. hlydan , to 
make a loud noise, A. S. hlowan , from which is also formed hleoth-rain oanere 
(to sing). And leoth (the initiate omitted) is said by Somner to be not 8nly 
‘a verse, a • song; but a shout or noi ®0 such as mariners make when they 
do any thing together, or when the matter doth call or encourage them.’ 
Mariners still retain the same custom, and the noise they* make oonfirmc 
the etymology, viz., hlow-eth lowth , the third person of the verb hlow-an and 
whence leth, a lay” Mr. Tyrwhitt says, — “We should define the ‘Lay* 
to «be a species ot serious narrative poetry, of a moderate length, in a simple 
style and light metre.” 

23. Pain — T&e explanation of this w£rd given by some modern * false 
prophets' as pointed out fey Dean Trench is this : — " Pain is only a subor- 
dinate kind of pleasure, or at worst, that it is a sort of needful hedge and 
guardian of pleasure.” # 

23—4. * Some natural sorrow, . . . again ! ’ — A fayiiliar quotation— B artlett. 

25. Theme — Connected with thesis — Lat. and Gr. thema t fr. Gr. tilhemi 
=Lith. demi , Sans, dha, to place. Lit., that which is placed or laid down ; 
a proposition for disoussion, a subject. 

28. 8ickle — Heaping hook. 

29. ‘ I listen'd... still * — This line was originally written — 

" I listened till I had my fill.” ! 

The former reading, although vernacular, appears the more happy of the 
two.— Turner. • 

« * 

81. Wordsworth was indeed one 

“ Whose memory was as a dwelling plaoe 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies.” 


20 ‘ 


25 

• * 


30 
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The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was hearc^no more. 

t 31 — 32. ‘ The music.. 4 . no more.* — A familiar quotation. — Bartlett* 


(VERSE PRINTED AS PROSE.) 

1. Behold her, single in the field, yon solitary Highland Lass f reaping 
and singing by herself; stop here, or gently pass. Alone, she cuts and binds 
the grain, and sings a melancholy strain ; O listen for th§ vale profound is 
overflowing with, the sound. 2. No nightingale did ever ohaunt moA wel- 
come notes to weary bands of travellers, in some shady haunts among 
Aiabians and no sweeter voico was ever heard in spring- turn from the ouokoo- 
bird, breaking all the silence of the seas among the farthest Hebrides. 3. 
Will no one tell me what she sings. Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow for 
old, unhappy, faj*-off things and battles lopg ago: orf is it some humble^lay, 
familiar matter of today ? Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, that has 
been, and may bo again ? 4. Whatever the theme, the maiden sang as if her 

song could have no ending; I saw her singing at hor work, and o’er the 
sickle bending ; I listened till I had my fill ; and as I mounted up the hill, 
the musio in my heart I bore long after it was heard no more. — Chambers’ Ed, 
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CRITICISMS. 

This ode was written in 1805, and is headed by the author with the 
following passage : — 

“No longer good by resolve, but so educated by habit that not only can 
I do right, but thai; I cannot do otherwise than right.”— Turner. 

This poem is very characteristic of Wordsworth— often quoted • 

Ode — Lat. ode , Gr. 6di f , a song especially a lyric song, contracted from 
a6de, fr. aeido, to sing^ A short, dignified poem or song. 


Stern Daughter of the voice of God ! ♦ 

0 Duty ! if that name thou love 
Who art a liyht to guide, a rod 

To check the erring, and reprove ; 

• 

1. ‘Stem daughter God\’ — Duty is so-called, because God has com- 
manded us to do our duties social, moral, and religious. Eliminating the 
metaphor, wo might paraphrase, 1 Thou who art to us the impersonation of 
the law of God/ So Gray : — 

“Daughter of Jove, relentless power."— Ode to Adversity. 

Stern— S ee Vanity of Human Wishes , l 207. ‘ The voice of God EMe 
of duty proceeds from God ; produced by the enactment of God. This line is 
a familiar quotation.— B artlett. 

2. 1 That name * i, e , duty. Cf. Milton 

“ Or hear’st thou rather pure etheriul stream.” 

Perhaps * conscience * expresses more clearly than ‘duty* Wordsworth's 
meflning. We are accustomed to regard duty rather as a code of right actions 
than a power withqi us constraining our conduct — T urner. 

2 — 4* ‘If reprove — Tho # giammatical prose construction of the lines 

is : — 1 If thou, who art a liglrt to guide erring mortals to the right path, and a 
rod ( instrument of punishment ) to check ami reprove them for going astray, 
lovest that name.’ • 

3. * A light to guide *-A lamp to light our Wf^. Duty is callod a lights 
because when a man has a right sense of his duties, or is sincerely dutiful, he 
is sure to be led to the path of virtue ; it is also called a rod, for a sense of 
his duties keeps a man always in check, prevents him from running into 
irregularities and vices, and admonishes himVhen he does so. 

3— 4. * A light. . .reprove 1 ; — A familiar quotation — Babtlett. 

4. Reprove— Syns. :— A rebuke is a species of reproof. When we rebuke 1 
or reprove we express a strong disapprobation. A rebuke is given by word of 
month, whilst a reproof may be expressed in a Variety of ways. A father who 
has reason to find fault with* his son’s conduct may remove him by letter, or 
by means of a third person, as well as verbally. There is more of impulse in 

a rebuke, more of reason in a reproof. Our anger or indignation prompts ns 
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Thou who art victory and law 5 

When empty terrors overawe 
Prom vain temptations dost set free, 

And calm'st the weary of strife of frail humanity 

There are who ask not if thine eye 

Be on them ; who, in love and truth 10 

to rebuke. The wish to convinoe another of his fault induces us to reprove. 
A rebuke is given on the spur of the moment ; a reproof t may be conveyed 
sometime after th^L fault reproved. For this reason, rebukes are not so &ffec- 
1 lual or so convincing as reproof. — Graham. 

5. * Who art victory ' — Who enablest us to conquer. Our sense of right 
gains the victory over imaginary terrors by making us *eel that disobedience 
to the law of right within us should alone make us fedr ^ 

H 

5 — 8. 'Thoibwho .humanity V— Sense of duty enables mankind to con- 
quer vain fictitious fears by which they may be influenced, and thus proves 
the law or rule of their conduct ; it also sets them free from the allurements 
to vicious pleasures, and puts a stop to the painful struggle or war which 
human nature, which is morally weak, is obliged to wage with these powerful 
temptations with a view to get over them. 

7. * From vain temptations ’ — * Temptation ' here=‘ that which tempts/ 
not ‘ a tempting.' 

Duty sets free from the influence of what only appears worth pursuing 
by rendering us morally incapable of acting otherwise than she bids j thus 
putting a stop to a moral struggle, which mankind from their weakness find, 
even when successful, to be a * weary strife.' — Turner. 

8. * Frail humanity ' — Weak mankind. Frail — Not proof against the 
assaults of time. Notice frail and frag ile t both from the Liat. fragilis. The 
former occurs in Chaucer ; tho earliest instance quoted by Richardson of 
the latter is in Hall. Syns.: — Substances which are apt to break are frail ; 
those which are apt, in breaking, to split into many irregular particles, are 
brittle . The form or shape of an object may make it frail, though the 
material of which it is constructed be not brittle. Brittle is quality essential 
to the nature of certain materials ; frail is appbed to those which are put 
together, as formed in such a way as to be easily broken. A reed, or a 
hastily constructed house, is frail; glass, coal, shells, &o., are brittle 
substances. What is frail snaps ; what is brittle breaks into many parts by 
oollision. Frail used, as here, in a secondary sense as applied to the moral 
weakness of human beings. Brittle is scarcely ever so used. — Graham. 

9. * There are who ’ — The omission of the antecedent is now universal 
with the neuter relative, as ' He let fall what he held ' for ' He let fall that 
what he held/ Its omission before 1 who’ is not common. Cf : — 

“ Who Bteals my purse steals trash. ' 

— Shakespeare, Othello , iii. so. 8. 

If= W hether. 

9 — 16. There are warm-hearted young persons who do not require the 
vigilant guard of duty over them ; i. e. f who do their duties of their own 
aecord ; who having' a confidence in their own truthfulness and love for their 
duties, depend upon the ardent feelings of youth for a faithful discharge of 
those duties : such hearts are truly joyful and free from stain or blemish as 
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Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth : 

Glad hearts ! without repfoach or blot ; 

Who do thy work, and know it not : * 

Long may the kindly impulse last ;* , 1 15 

And thou, if they should totter, teach them to stand fast. 

Serene will be our days and bright, 

And happy will our nature be, 

willingly discharge their duties without any uneasiness, and ^ure not sensible 
that they have done so : if such persons, through wrongly placed confidences* 1 * 
fail in the discharge of their duties, do thou (O dreadful goddess — Duty) 
protect them from haiqn and blame. 

11. ‘'Where no misidbing is * — Those who are loving and sincere are not 

troubled by doubts as tcwtheir conduct. • 

12. * Genial sense of youth * — The hearty unselfish impulses which 
mark the season of youth. Genial — Lat. genius . See note on Tintem 
Abbey , 113. 

13. * Without reproach or blot ’ — Without imputation or stain, t. 
without»self- reproach, and free from the stain of doubt or self-deceit. 

For the metaphor, implied in * blot/ cf. the ecclesiastical ns© qf 
immaculatu8 (unspotted) for sinless, probably borrowed from the text, ° Keep 
himself unspotted from the world.” — Turner. 

14. ‘ Who do thy work & •/ — Without being conscious of doing their 

duty. * 

15 — 16. Another edition reads these two lines thus 
May # joy be theirs while life shall last ! 

And thou, if they should totter, teach them to sfca^d fast ! ” 

17. * Serene will be our days * — Tranquil and calm will be our lifo. 

Serene — Calm, peaceful. So© notes on the word in The Vanity of Human 
Wishes, l. 37. • 

L7 — 24. * Sereyie . need* — Our days or time will pass away in peooe, 
and the turn or disposition df our raindgf will always bo joyful and happy, 
when wo are guided by love (^hicli is not likely to commit mistakes) in the 
discharge of our dqti$s, and when therefore our joy, arising from our love of 
duty, is its own safety, or, in other words, is of itsolf safe. Those men, who 
not being imprudently rash pass their time in a disposition or turn of mind 
perfectly in harmony with this belief (above-mentioned), may even in this 
miserable world render their career of life happy, and may also, according 
to their want, gain that other strength — viz. — strength or energy of mind 
from heaven , which is derivable from the consciousness of having done one’s 
duties in life to the best of his powers. f 

18. Our whole nature will be no longer discordant, bnt our wishes^ 
thoughts, feelings, and resolves, will be at one. Joy and love will never » 
clash with duty. — Turner. 

* Palgravo reads : — • • 

" O ! if through confidence misplaced 

They fail, thy saving arms, dread Power ! around them oast/’ 


1 
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When love is an unerring light, 

And joy its own security. 20 

And they a blissful course may hold 0 
Ev'n now who, not unwisely bold, 

Live in the spirit of this creed ; 

Yet find that other strength, according to their need. 

19. ‘ Unerring light * — A 'certain or not mistaking guide. Light , literally. 
Is an illumination which can guide one in his way through darkness. Unemng 
and own are pmphatic. 

20. ‘Joy i *3 own security ’—When we feel any amount of delight in 
““‘♦doing certain action we may be sure that it is right. Security — Lat. so, 

apart, and cwra ; so properly— freedom from anxiety ; so ‘.proper cause for 
such freedom/ as here. For the former meaning, Cf 
w “ Why dost thou careless lie, * / 

^Buried in ease and sloth, f 
Knowledge that sleeps doth die 
And this security , 

It is the common moth 

That feeds on wits and arts, and so destroys them both.” 

— Ben Jonson. 

The ordinary meaning of this word is safety. The modern Ubo is an 
instance of change or modification of meaning. (Dean Trench observes 
•* In our present English the difference between ‘ safe 1 and ‘Jsecure ' is hardly 
recognized, but once it was otherwise. Secure ( ‘ securus *= sine curd) was 
subjective j it was a man’s own sense, well grounded or not, of the absense 
of danger; safe was objective , the aotual fact of such absence of danger. 
A? man therefore might not be ‘ safe * just because he was ‘ secure * (thus see 
Par. Lost , IV. 791.) I may observe that our sense of secure at Matt. XXVTII. 
14, is in fact this early, though we may easily read the ‘passage as though 
it were employed in the modem sense.” 

22. ‘ Ev’n now * — Even in this life. If they (who). * Unwisely bold — 
Over-presumptuous. 

23. Spirit — Lat. spiro , to breathe.' Here turn or temper of mind. * 'This 
creed * i. e., relying on joy and love to guide them right ; this impulse. 

24. 'Yet find,. .need ,* — Also obtain that other assistance (standasd of duty) 
when required. 

25. I — Nominative to have reposed . Loving — An active present participle, 
and untried (t. e. f inexperienced) a past participle, both qualifying J. 

25—32. * I... may *— /Though (says the poet) I am no plaything of, or 
jmbject to every gust of passion that chance may raise in the heart, yet being 
fond of personal liberty, and inexperienced in the discharge of duties which 
one who serves another is bound to do, and being also my own guide, I have 
ignorantly plaoed an implicit confidence on my own discretion or sense ; 
and when the calls or oommands of duty were felt in my heart, I delayed to 
obey them in order to move or walk idly in more genteel and independent 
1 path of life ; but now I wonld gladly obey the oommands of dnty, If I may at 
all do so. 

* Other edition % read thus : — 

‘ And blest are they who in the main 
This faith, even now, do entertain ; ” 
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I, loving freedom, ard untried,. 25 

No sport of every random «gtrafc,* 

Yet being to myself a guide, • 

Too blindly have reposed my trust ; 

Andf oft, when in my heart was heard 

Thy timely mandate, I deferred 30* 

The task in smoother walks to stijay ; J 

But thee I now would serve more strictly, if I may. 

Through no disturbance of my soul, • 

Or strong compunction in me wrought, 

26. 1 No sport — No Blave to momentary impulse; although note 

* blown abeat by evem fain wind * of feeling. Random— Observe that the* 
termination m is a rehckof the old' dative case. Cf. Seldom* « Sport and guide' 
aie in the same case with I! 9 

28. • Too blindly,, Must ’ — Have been. foolishly over-confident. 

30. * Timely mandate ’ — Opportune order. 

81. * In smoother walks to stray '—Engage myself in more pleasant 
works. • 

32. I now wish to obey, if I can, the commands of duty more rigidly. 

33—40. Through no agitation caused by passions or painful stings of 
conscience worked in my soul, yot I ask and entreat for the restraint of 
duty for calming my thoughts and granting ropose to my mind ; for I am 
tired of the unlicensed freedom fqpm duties which I enjoy, and I feel ehe 
oppression qy pain caused by wayward fishes and emotions which are raised 
in my heart by chance : all that I hope and wish for, is repose or quietness, 
of thought, which is the same at all times ; and therefore my -hope must no 
more be designated by different names. 

34. Compunction — Lat. con, pungo, to prick. Cf. 'the prick of con- 
science.* Syns. : — Compunction signifles a pricking of the conscience. Remorse 
is an intensive compunction. Remorse denotes a gnashing or biting. The, 
former is expressive of the sorrow caused by minor offences; the latter 
conveys &n idea of the excessive pain the soul feels at the sense of its crimes, 
and is analogous to tjio feeling of bodily pain expressed by grinding or 
gnashing the teotti. A miser may feel compunction for his injustice, <* 
murderer is agitated by rerilorse. — Graham. 

Wrought — Produced. This is a verb of the strong conjugation, and ad- 
mits of double forms in the aorist or preterite. Comp, like forms bwmt 
and brand, purpose and propose , &c. The verb is thus conjugated in the 
present, aorist and participle : — # 

Present Aorist Participle 

O. E. Wirk, werk (now work) Worked or wrought Wrought. ^ 

From this it will appear that the two forms of this verb unlike other* 
classes of verbs formed regularly, both adnjit inflexion and take ‘ t * or * d * 

# Turner reads guest for gust. % 

t Some edition reads * Full oft.* 

j Do. “ The task imposed, from day to day*” 4 
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I Btipplicate for thy control, , 35 

But in the quietness of thought : 

Me this uncharter^d freedom tires ; 

• I feel the weight of ohance desires : 

My hopes no more must change their name, 

I long for a repose which* ever is the same, 40 

Stem Lawgiver I yet *thou dost wear 
The Godhead's most benignant grace ; 

* # 

the aorist. It will be observed that the final consonant here is ‘ ft'; and 
whon tlie tendency ’ of the letters * g, 9 * k * or sounds allied to those mutes 
to become * h 9 and * y * as well as to undergo further changes, is remembered, 
the forms in point cease to seem analogous. To this ofa/a belong thp remark- 
able preterites o{ the verbs seek, beseech, , catch, teach , bring think , &nd'~2a y. 
Thus wrought is formed by transposing ‘ r * and * o * and the final ‘ h 9 changed 
into ‘ g 9 admits of an * h 9 and t t 9 is added as the sign of the aorist — * u 9 
being an intruder. Notice also that when verbs have both a weak and strong 
form of the past participle, the weak is generally used in the literal, the 
strong form in the metaphorical sense. So loaded, laden j struck, stricken ; 
freighted, fraught. u 

86. But — O nly. An adverb modifying the meaning of * suplicate * 

• Quietness of thought ’—As opposed to “ disturbance of my soul.” Tranquillity 
of minds. 

87. Uncharter’d — F rom Lat. chcurtc d, Fr. carte , a paper or parchment ; 
so a law or agreement drawn up on it. The “ Magna Charta 99 bo famous in 
English history, has connected * charter i, with constitutional freedom. 

• Unchwrtered freedom' thus gives an c idea of anarchy and license. — T urner. 
Freedom or exemption from duties is called * unchartered 9 ^because it is not 
sanctioned by *God, who has enjoined mankind to discharge faithfully all 
their sooial, moral, and religious duties in life. “True religion/* says Russel, 
“ consists in fulfilling the duties of our station. 1 ’ 

88. * Chance desires 9 i. e., wishes 0 or passions that rise in the hearf’by 
Ohance. Chance is here an adjective qualifying desires . 

40. Repose &c. — A state of tranquillity which is subject to no change. 

41. c Stem Lawgiver 8fc .' — Thou art the author of a rigid code, yet 

thou dost put on the most lovely expression that divinity dm assume. Stem — 
so said of duty, because it would not allow the slightest aberration from its 
precepts. * 

41 — 8. * Stern Lawgiver. . . strong 9 — Though duty is a severe lawgiver 
as it forces all to observe its laws, yet it is blessed with the grace or merqy 
of God who always confers his blessings on those that are truly dutiful; 
moreover, the heart-felt delights Which are derivable from a faithful discharge 
of duties, are so pleasant, that flowers may be said (as it were, to laugh in 
their be^ before the goddess— Duty, and fragrance, to follow her steps, even 
the celestial spheres and bodies — viz., the five heavens (acoording to ancient 
Pfcolemio notions,) the fixed stars, planets, Satellites, Ac., in their revolutions 
and other phenomena^ act up t d the laws of duty, and are preserved in their 
right course, “ fresh dud strong *’ by so doing. ‘ 


* Turner reads * that/ 
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Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon*thy face* 

Flowers laugh before thee on their be*Ls, 

And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong \ 

And the most ancient Heavens, through thee, 

42. Godhead — Qod and Sax. had. Godship ; Divine Nature or essenoe ; 
Deity. Benignant — Lat. benignus-^lene, well, and genus, kind, fr. bonus genus. — 
Ogilvie. Literally, good-natured (bene — gigno ), kind, gracious, favourable— 
the reverse of ‘malignant.* Richardson's first quotation* is from Burke. 

It was probably coined to match the much older * malignant.* • Benignant*"^ 
does not occur in Johnson’s Dictionary. — Jeaffreson. 

Grace— Primariljt favowr; good-will . Appropriately the free unmerited 
love and Savour of Goa.* Profr. Bain, remarking on “ Abstract nouns that do 
not point to .any adjecjfve or ver\j ” says, “ Grace ” e. g. is not traceable 
to any English word, adjective or verb.* We knoy, however, that it is 
practically the meaning of the adjectives “graceful” “ gracious.** 
Accordingly we may set it down as an adjective abstract. If now we trace 
it to Lat. gratia, from (adj.) gratas , our practical test is confirmed by tho 
historical derivation. — Companion to English Composition. » 

44.* * Smile upon thy face * — The approbation of conscience. 

45 — 8. ‘ Flowers laugh... strong.* — The path of duty is the path of pleasant- 
ness ; and perfume springs under thy feet, i. e. f the path of duty is the path 
of happiness. He widens tho signification of duty. Tho law by which the 
planets move round the sun ' only another aspect of the law which moral 
and intellectual beings ought to follow. This passage is often quoted. » 

47. Duty may be considered as 9 one of the phases of the Godhead, 
whereby he manifests himself to man ; and thus Duty stands to us as part 
of that mighty power that sustains tho universe of starry worlcfe and breathes 
into creation the breath of life. Moral and physical law are both manifesta- 
tions of the same power. There may be in line 47 a slight tinge of the 
pei^onification of stars so common in»Hebrew poetry — 

“ The morning stars sang together, and the sons of God shouted for joy.” 

Stars— This Word is here qped in its widest sense, signifying innumerable • 
luminou8#bodies seen in the heavens. 

The stars are distinguished as planets and fixed sta/rs j the latter are sooalled 
from their maintaining the same, or very nearly the same, relative positions 
in the heavens. • 

48. ‘ The most ancient heavens ’ — Evor las ting* firmament j the fabric of 
the sky stands as firm now as on tho day of creation, because the heavenly 
bodies are following the law without ever deviating from them. 

Heavens — According to Ptolemy there are five heavens: — (1). The 
planetary heaven ; (2) the sphere of the fixe # d stars ; (3) the crystalline which 
vibrates ; (4) the primum mobile whioh communicates motion to the lower 
spheres ; (6) the empyrean or seat of deity and angels. The term heaven % 
was anciently used to denote orb or sphere in which a celestial body was 
supposed to move, hence the number of heayens varied. According to one 
system, the first heaven was t]iat of the Moon, the s^sond that of Venus, 
the third that of Mercury, the fourth that of Sun, the fifth that of Mars, 
the sixth that of Jupiter, the seventh that of Saturn, the eighth that of 
fixed stars, and the ninth that of the Primwn Mobile. Aocordingsto Prophet . 


45 

[strong, 
are fresh and 
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To humbler functions, awful Powei ! 

I call thee : I myself comment 1 50 

Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 

• Oh, let my weakness have an end f 
Give unto me, made lowly wise. 

The spirit of self-sacrifice > 

The confidence of reason give ; 55> 

And, in the light of truth, thy bondman let me live ! 

Mahomed also, thgre are seven heavens. In modern phraseology, the Vord 
** heaven is used for the starry firmament* and the residence, of God and angels. 

49. * Humbler functions * i. e., lower performances or occupations than 

that of preserving the Heavens and Stars in their right a^arse. 

60 — 51. 4 I myself hour — From this time I pAce myself finder «thy 

superintendence ; r I summon thee to perform a less sublime service. 

62. Weakness — Mdral frailty. The weakness here referred to is — 
44 being a guide to myself.” &o. 

53. 4 Made lowhj wise * i. e., made wise by humility. The past parti- 

ciple made refers to me ; wise qualifies me. 

63 — 6. A familiar quotation. — Bartlett. m 

64. 4 The spirit of self sacrifice * — That disposition or turn of mmd 

whjch will induce and lead me to sacrifice or lose my own interest for the* 
benefit of others. 

66. 4 The confidence of reason* — Opposed to the 4 confidence misplaced* 
in*fiis own nature as a guide. — Turner. - 

66. Let me live as a slave to dufcy in the illumination fc of truth in other 
words, let me truthfully discharge the legitimate duties of my life. 



LUCY 


Three years she grew in sun and shower. 

Then Nature said, “ A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown ; 

This child I to myself will take ; 

She shall be mine, and I will make 6 

A lady of my own. 

Myself \&ltto my darling be 
Both law ai|l impulse : and with me 
The girl, in rock and plain, • 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 10 

Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain. 

• 

u She shall be sportive as the fawn. 

That wild with glee across the lawn 

CRITICISMS. 

These lines describe, in a *ery graceful manner, the supposed operation 
of natural influences in developing the faculties both of mind and body. The 
conception is, of cflurse, intended to be fanciful, but it embodies, nevertheless, 
much truth, for thoro is an influence in natural scenery which insensibly both 
“ kindles and restrains” the taste and the affections. — Payne. 


8. * Law and impulse ’ — These words and the synonymous phrase * a power 

to kindle or restrain/ are admiijably chosen to denote the apparently opposite 
yet really harmonious, results produced in the mind by external nature.— 
.Payne. • 


* With me 8fc? t. e., while she is in company with me, * among the rocks, 
Ac.’ she shall be conscious of my superintending power to animate and 
tranquillise the mind. — Payne. • 


10. Glade — This word is derived from A. S. gehlad , which is the part, 
of gehhden, to cover, hence literally it moans a spot covered with trees ; a 
light or clear defile, a clear green space in a *rood or an avenue through it. 

Bower— Originally spelt boure, fr. A. S. bur, a cottage, a place of retire- 
ment, from bivwcm, to inhabit, hence by * a lady’s bower * we mean her 
private room (opposed to hall which was a public chamber in a great house). 
Cf. Lew/ of the Last Minstrel , c. i. , 

“ The ladye had gone to her secret bower" « 


The word is here used in its secondary meaning, a shady covered place. 
It Has three different shades of meaning : — (1) A room for sleeping. (2) 
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Or up the mountain springs ; 15 

And hers shall be the brea^hin& balm, 

And hers the silence and the calm 

' Of mute insensate things. 

" The floating clouds their state shall lend 

To her ; for her the willow bend ; 20 

Nor shall she fail to see 

Even in the motions of the storm, 

Grace tfiat shall mould the maiden's form 
By silent sympathy. 

“ The stars of midnight shall be defp: r 25 

To her ; and she shall lean her ear / v 

In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round. 

And beauty, born of murmuring sound. 

Shall pass into her face. 30 

An artificial summer-house of wood overgrown with creepers to keep out 
the sun, and not the rain. (3) Shade formed by overshadowing trees. 

13. ‘She shall bo sportive &c.’ — This stanza beautifully exemplifies 
the last. 

14. Lawn — Connected with laund, land ; also akin to lane. — Grassy land 
annually mown for hay. The word is usually as here, applied to plain 
lands, lands lying between woods ;* or a stretch of smooth grass in front 
of a house. Cf. Milton’s L* Allegro : — 

“ Kusset lawns and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray .** 

As now used, it means the land around a gentleman’s house, what in 
this country is better understood by a ‘ compound.’ 

17. Calm — Syns. : — That is "met, which is made so by circumstances^ 
and is, therefore superficially at rest ; that is calm, which is quiet by constitu- 
tion— or which is altogether at rest. An angry man may be quiet externally, 
but oertainly not calm. — Payne. 

18. Insensate— L. Lat. insen$aitu8 t -~i% and sensatus f from sensus f 
sensation, sense. Destitute of sense ; stupid. 

28. 1 W nere rivulets tyc.' A very picturesque line* and most delicately 
versified. Try the effect of substituting some word of two syllables for 
4 rivulets.* — Payne. 

Rivulets — Small streams or rivers, from* the Lat. rivulus a diminutive 
of rivus , a brook or stream. The last syllable let, has no connection with 
the ordinary English diminutive oconrring in bracelet, ham let, Ac., which 
is really the same as little $ nor has the first part river any connection with 
river , whioh means^iiterally a hank, coming to us through the Fr. rividre , 
from the Lat. rfyd, a bank.— Mullins. 

32. ‘ Stately height * — Joy, it is well known, expands and elevates the 
form, while sorrow depresses itu — P ayne. 
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"And vital feelinbs of delight 
Shall rear her fori* to stately height. 

Her virgin bosom swell ; # 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give. 

While she and I together live 35 

Here in this happy dell.” 

Thus Nature spake. The work was done— 

How soon my Lucy’s race was run ! 

She diecl, and left to me # 

This heath, this calm, and quiet scene ; . 40 

The memory of what has been, 

And nevermore will be. 

• i 

35. While — SynsJ : — While is*from the Saxon hwile, aftd signifies time . 
Whilst is a superlative form, or a more intensive degree of while and is used 
for during the whole time. * I shall write while you work/ means that during 
the time that you are working, I shall occupy myself (perhaps occasionally) 
in writing. ‘ I shall write whilst you work, moans that during the whole 
time t|jat you are occupied in working, I shall not cease from writing. — 
Giuuam. 



CHARACTER OF PETER BELL THE POTTER 


FROM r PETER BELL/ 

He roved among the vales and streams. 

In the green wood and hollow dell ; 

They were his dwellings night and day,— 

But nature ne'er could find the way 

Into the heart of Peter Bell. 5 

In vain, through every changeful year. 

Did nature lead him as before ; 

A primrose by a river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 10 

Small change it made in Peter's heart 

I. Roved— Sax reafian ; Dan. rooven j Ger. rauben ; Goth, raubon, birau 
bon , to rob, strip, despoil. Lit., to reave, to go about in search of booty. 
Hence, to go, move, or pass, without certain direction in any manner, by 
walking, riding, flying or otherwise.— Ogilvie.. Wandered. 

4. Find— Syns. In finding wq act ; in meeting with some person or 
thing acts upon us. What we find, wo go towards either uy chance or inten- 
tionally. What we meet with presents itself to us unsought for. In looking 
for a quotation in some poet we may not be able to find it, but may meet with 
one which will answer our purpose equally well.— Graham. 

8. Primrose — Lit., the first or an early rose in Spring ; from Li)t. primus, 
first, and vosa, a rose. It is a corruption from the Fr., prime role , prime 
verole , Lat. premula vcris . In the “ Grete Herball,” we find the form ‘pryme 
rolles/ It is so named beoause it flowers early ifi Spring : — 

“ The primrose placing first, because that m the Spring 
It is the first appears, then only flourishing.”— D rayton. 

Milton calls the ‘ rathQ primrose/ i. e., the early primrose. 

" Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dijp.” — L vcidas. 

For familiar corruptions, Cf. ‘gilly flowers 9 from Fr. giroflee , * quarter 
session for roses/ Fr. quartre saisons / ‘ Jerusalem antichokes/ Fr. girasol . 
River — This word means, literally, a bank, coming to us through the French 
rwiire, from the Lat. npa, a bank. — Mullins. 

8 — 10. 1 A primrose ... more' — This passage is a familiar quotation. — 
Bartlett. * 

II. SMAjtfr/feyns. Little wants dimension? small wants extension. 
Little is opposed to big or great ; small is opposed to large. Little is derived 
from the Sax. bjt dael , a light portion or part. Small, from smael slender. 
Little boy^ become big by growing. Small children became larger, A little 
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To see his geptle panniered train 
With more than vernal pleasure feeding. 

Where'er the tender grass was leading 

Its earliest green along the lane. 15 • 

In vain, through water, earth, and air. 

The soul of happy sound was spread, 

When Peter on some April morn, 

Beneath the broom or budding thorn. 

Made the warm earth his lazy bed. • 20 

At noon, when, by the forest's edge 
He laV beneath the branches high, 

The sojt blue sky did never melt , 

Into his heart ; he never felt . 

The witchery of the soft blue sky t 25 

On a fair prospect some have looked 
. And felt, as I have heard them say, 

piece dooa not weigh much, a small piece does not present mnch surface to the 
eye. The word little is often used in a secondary sense for mean ; as * a little 
action.* This signification may accounted for by its root, light, i. with* 
out weight, light of estimation. Graham. 

12. Panniered — Pannier, Fr. panier , comes from Low Lat. panarium, a 
bread-basket. La^ panis, from which also come * pantry * and 4 pantler.* — 
Smith. 

* * 

19. Broom — (Bot. Oytisus scop arias). A shrub bearing a yellow flower 
on leaf.less branches. Its toughness has led to its use to make sweeping 
implements, and hence a long-hand lad brush is called a broom , The word is of 
Teutonio origin, and is connected by some with bramble, the Germanic form of 
which appears to have been early applied tq any low scrubby, rough, prickly « 
vegetation. MaxMiiller, 2nd Berios, p. 218, traces both broom and bramble 
to root bhram, to whirl. — JeAffreson. 

21. Forest — tv */or$. Ital .foresta, Sp. & Pg. florcsta. This last form 
seems to favour the derfvation from Jlos , floris . The word has also been 
derived from foris , forasticus, exterior, abroad. Grimm will have it to be 
fron^ the S can - bor, perius (Of. fir, the place of firs), others from Celt, gores 
waste ground. Cf. Eng. Oorse , 

23—5. * The soft... slcy 1* — Mr. Bartletfr observes this passage to be ft 
familiar quotation. 

25. Witchery — Witchcraft, soroery, enchantment. On the word* 

4 witch, 1 Trench remarks : — “ This was not once restrained, as it now is, to the 
female exerciser of unlawful magioal arts, tyit would have been as freely 
applied to Balaam or Simon Magas as to her whom we call 1 witch of Endor.’ 

4 She-witch 1 was not uncommon in our Elizabethan literature, when suoh was 
intended. In the dialeot of Northumbria 4 witches ’ are of both sexes still 
(Atkinson).”— Sel Glossy, # 
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As if the moving time had/oeen 
A thing as steadfast the* scene 
On which .they gazed themselves away. 80 

Within the breast of Peter Bell 
These silent raptures found no place ; 

He was a Carl as wild and rude 
As ever hue-and-cry pursued. 

As ever ran a felon's race. 35 

Of “all that lead a lawless life, 

Of all that love their lawless lives, 

29. Steadfast — Lit., fast in the stead or place ; Le/ioe, firm, unmoved. 

32. Raptures — Der. Lat. rapio, I snatoh ; literati/ signifies, that which 
snatches us out of and above ourselves. Hence transport, or oxtremo joy. 
There is another word in the English lexicon which is synonymous with 
* rapture? viz., * ecstasy / derived from the Greek. This is one of the group 
of words like ‘pastime/ ‘ diversion/ * transport/ <feo., which as Dean Trench 
very justly remarks “contain great moral truths. God having impressed 
such a seal of truths upon language, that men are continually uttering deeper 
things than they know, asserting mighty principles, it may be asserting them 
against themselves, in words that to them may seem nothing more than the 
current coin of society.” — Study of Words. 

33. Care — Originally the same word as ‘ churl/ but like churl, having 
wa&’dered far from its original meaning, which was simply man , O. E. carl. 
However, in the form ceorl it was , applied in a special sense to a member 
of the mass of non-noble freemen j and as they sank to a jower and finally 
to lowest condition from political causes, the word sank with them, becoming 
eventually our modem ‘ churl.’ The German form is kerl. — Smith. 

34. Hue-and-cry — This is the only remaining use of the word hue, ,fr. 

Fr. huer, to cry, said by DieZ to be formed by onomatopoeia ; the same root 
also existing in huette, an owl. — Smith. Pursued-*-* Pursue * and ‘ pursuer • 
are the older words in the language than ^ persecute ’ and ‘ persecutor * 
— earlier adoptations of * persequor * and ‘ persecutor/ and not, as these last, 
immediately from the Latin. Besides the meaning which 4 they still retain, 
they once also covered the meanings which these later words have, since 
their introduction, appropriated as exclusively their own. In Scotch law 
the proseoutor is the ‘pursuer/ — Trench, Sel . Glossy. Der. Fr. pour and 
Lat. pro, forward, and sequor , to follow — other words derived from the bamo 
root are : — * Prosecute,’ ‘ pursuit/ * consequent/ ‘ subsequent/ ‘ obsequies, 
‘suit/ Ac. b 

35. Feion — Fr. felle, cruel, fierce, untractable j felon, cruel, rough, un- 
< tractable ; felonie , anger, cruelty, treason, any such heinous offence committed 

by a vassal against his # lord whereby he is worthy, to lose his estate. — 
Cotgrave. Diez rejects the derivation from Lat. fel, gall, but his suggestion 
from O. H. Ger:filto, a skinner, scourger, executioner, is not more satisfactory/ 
The true origin is probably to be found in the Oeltio branch. Welsh gwall, 
defect ; Bret, gwall, bad, wicked, defect, fault, crime, damage $ gwalhober, 
to do ill $ ff walla, to iigure.— Wedgwood. 
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In city or in village small. 

He was the wildest far of all ; — 

He had a dozen wedded wive& 40 

Nay, start not ! — wedden wives — and twelve ! 

But how one wife could e'er come near him, 

In simple truth I cannot tell ; 

For, be it said of Peter Bell, 

To.see him was to fear him. 45 

Though nature could not touch his heart 
By loyely forms, and silent weather, 

And ftnder sounds, yet you might see . 

At oncA that Pet#r Bell and she • 

Had often been together. • 50 

A savage wildness round him hung 
As of a dweller out of doors ; 

38.* Village — T hrough the French, from Lat. villa , a country seat, 
probably a contraction of vicula, dimn. of vicas , a quarter or district of a city 
and often a hamlet or country seat, akin to Gr. oikos. Comp. E. ‘wiok* or 
'witch' in Chiswick, Nor witch, &<' The termination 'age* from the Lat. 
aticus=n, collection. Syns. : — In England, a hamlet denotes a collection of 
houses too small to have a parish church. A village has a church, but tio 
market. A town has both a market and a church or churchos. A city is, in 
the legal sentfe, an yicorporatod borough ttown, which is, or has been, the place 
of a bishop's see. , 

40. Wedded — M arried. The word wed is properly to engage, or pledge 

oneself, to betroth, then passing on to signify the marriage which is the 
conclusion of engagement. • 

41. Nay = No^ so. There formerly existed a distinction between the 
use of yea and yes , nay and no, fea and nay $ ere answers to questions framed 
in the affirmative, as Will ho g go ? Yea and Nay j but if a negative question. 
Will he not go ? the answer was yes or no. The English, however, are too 
practical to retain so nice a refinement as this, where there is a distinction in 
words without a difference <ff thought, and nay and yea are seldom used except 
in religions writings, or for the sake of the rhyme. • Yea is contracted into ay . 
Start — M ove with a sudden emotion of fear and surprise. Der. Old Ger. 
sturzen, to fall, to fall down, allied to the root stir . Its dimn. form is 
* startle.' 

47. Lovely — Syns. : — Lovely is active in its signification, and means 
inspiring love ; amiable has a passive sense, and signifies deserving of love. 
The outward appearance is lovely ; the disposition and character are amiable. 

Amiable is never applied to things, and lovely never to moral qualities. 
We can neither say an amiable flower, nor a lovely temper. — G raham. 

• 

61. Savage — F ierce, ferocious. Lit,, wild as in a wood. Trenoh says,— 
<( It would be curious to know how many have seen the Lat. silva in savage 
since it has been so written, and not salvage, as of old ; or have been reminded 
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In his whole figure and hi^’mien 

A savage character was sedn 

Of mountains and of dreary moors. 55 

To all the unshaped half-human thoughts 

Which solitary Nature feeds 

'Mid summer storms or winter's ice, 

Had Peter joined whatever vice 
The cruel city breeds. , CO 

• 

His face was keen as is the wind 
That cuts along the hawthorn -fence ; — 

Of courage you saw little there, / 

But, in its stead, a medley air / 

Of cunning and of impudence. ’ 65 

He had a dark and sidelong walk. 

And long and slouching was his gait ; 

of the hinderances to a civilized, and hnman society, which the indomitable 
forest, more perhaps than any other obstacle, presents.* 1 In this connexion 
the words pagan and heathen may be noticod. 

63. Mien — French mener , to behave or conduct oneself. General appear- 
ance or expression. Syns. : — Mien refers to the whole outward appearance ; look 
depends on the face and its changes ; manners on the general habits and be- 
haviour ; manner is bearing, carriage. , 

65. Dreary — See Jehovah the Provider , l. 13. Moors — Extensive tracts of 
land covered with heath. The first meaning of the word moor is a marsh, or 
fen. Cf. Mere, morass. The adjectival form is mooHsh. 

67. Solitary — Syns. : — Solitary simply denotes the absence of all beings 
of the same kind : thus a place is solitary to a man, where there is no human 
being but himself — and it is solitary to a brute, when then? are no brutes with 
which it can hold society. Desert conveys the ihea of a place made solitary by 
being shunned, from itB unfitness as a place of residence ; all deserts are places 
cf such wildness as seem to frighten away almost all inhabitants. Desolate con- 
veys the idea of a place made solitary, or bare of ^inhabitants, and all traces of 
habitation, by violent meanB : every country may become desolate which is 
exposed to the inroads of a ravaging army. — Crabb. 

63. Courage — From the Lat. cor, the heart. Courage and courageous 

imply heartiness, strength of heart and soul ; and to encourage is to put heart 
into anothor. < 

64. Medley — Fr. meler, to mix. Mingled. 

66. Sidelong— Sydney uses stdeword ( Arcad. III.) Holinshed has the 

form sidelvngvnse. Probably the long is a corruption of the adverbial 
termination Ztnyf which yet survives in grovelling and darkling, so jlatlong, 
headlong, endtibng. Comp, noseling. In oldest c English the term ocours in the 
forms linga or lunga ; thus hmclinga - backwards ; hamMunga - hand in hand. 
In Lowland Scotch the form is Uns as in hajjttns (Cotter’s Sat. Night, 62). = 
half, half grown (see Jamieson) is either a distinct cognate word 
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or this same adverb used adject ivoly. See a papor by Dr. Morris in Philo. 
Soo. Trans, for 1862-63. — Hales. 

67. Slouching — To slouch is to flag, to hang down for want of inherent 
stiffness* to do anything with unstrong muscles, to walk with a negligent 
gait. A slouch , a lubberly fellow. — Bailey’s Eng. Diet. 1737. 

Gait or Gate. Both these words etymologically mean a street, way. 
The original meaning seems to be a narrow oponing. Hence metaphorically 
the way, means or manner of doing a thing. O. E. algates, always, by all 
means. Applied to the carriage, procedure, or gait of a man, it has acquired 
a distinctive spelling. — Wedgwood. * 

70. Bait — O. E. bat, seems to be derived from bite, as also, doubtless, 
is bait , to feed. — Smith. Literally, a bit of food put on a hook {o allure fish j 
hence, an allurement, enticement. 

71. Furred — Furrowed. Furrow is the diminutive of O. E. furh which, 
by grimin’ s Law, is the same word ae*Lat. mporca, Goth. * f ’ representing the 
classical, 1 p.* There Beems to exist the same relation between furrow and 
farrow , as between porca and porous, the image of a hog rooting in a straight 
line acrosiwa field easily suggesting that of a plough also. — Smith. 

76. Glaring — To ylore is* to look fiercely with piercing eye. The word 
probably contains the same root as the Lat. clareo , to be bright. 

78 — 80. * As if.., sky ! ’ — Mr. Bartlett observes this passage to be a familiar 
quotation. * 
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Beneath his Aoks so bare and bold. 
You might p4*ceive, his spirit cold 
Was playing with some inwar£ bait. 

His forehead wrinkled was and furred ; 
A work, one half of which was done 
By thinking of his ‘when# * and f hows 
And half, by knitting of his brows 
Beneath the glaring sun. 

There was a hardness in his cheek, • 
There was a hardness in his eye. 

As if ’ihe^man had fixed his face, 

In many a solitary place. 

Against Vthe wind ’and open sky ! 



. TO MAY*. 

Though many suns have risen and set 
Since thou, blithe May, wert born. 

And bards, who hailed thee, may forget 
Thy gifts, thy beauty scorn ; 

There are who to a birthday strain 5 

Confine not harp and voice, 

But evermore throughout thy reigp 
Are grateful and rejoice ! u 

Earth, sea, thy presence feel — i/or less, 

If yon ethereal blue 10 

With its soft smile the truth express. 

The heavens have felt it too . 

The inmost heart of man, if glad. 

Partakes a livelier cheer ; 

CRITICISMS. 

t Among the many beautiful poems of the same author, there is not 
perhapB a more finished composition, than 'this — Dot one more noticeable for 
the “ cwrissa felicitas ” — that “grace beyond the reach of art,** — which 
evinces the perfect mastery of the artist. — P ayne. 


3. Bards — The name of the poets of the ancient Celts, whoso office 
it was to sing the praises of tlie*greafr>and warlike hymns to the gods. , 

— Wedgwood. 

10. Yon — That there (in th<r distance) ; fame as yonder. A. S. gond past 
part, of gongom, to go. In Ger. jmer. Its old form is yond, compar. yonder , 
the superlative is obsolete. Ben Jonson classes it among demonstrative 
pronouns. Cf. beyond — the compound of bo and * gbnd ; beyond means 

13. Glad — The Celtic word gladh is said to bear the meaning of sword 
as well as river, meanings at first very opposite, but which may be brought 
into harmonious relation. The radical idea seems to be the refieSnon of 
lights to glitter, to glisten, &o. Thus we hear of * glittering blades * as well 
as * shining rivers. 1 Gladius, glaive, a cognate word ; glade, a dear space 
where the sunbeams play j glad, Sax. glad ; gladness—the light of the soul 
reflected in the countenance : all these words seem to spring from a common 
radical, the primary idea being the reflection of light. — Notes omd Queries , 

14. Cheer— ^Der. Fr. chfye, Gr. chwv, o, to rejoice, because the sight of 
good viands jam^es the countenance glad. .The word seems to have had 
* countenance 1 as its first meaning, and the modern use to be an ellipsis of 
“ bonne chore, 1 ” like cheap which is an ellipsis of Fr. bon march#. In the 
following (quotations, the word cheer is used m its primary sense. 
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And eyes that cannot but be sad 15 

Let fall a frightened tear. 

Since thy return, through days and weeks 
Of hope that grew by stealth, 

How many wan and faded cheeks 
Have kindled into health ! 

The old, by thee revived, have said, 

€{ Another year is ours ! ” 

Add wayworn wanderers, poorly fed, 

Have smiled upon thy flowers.- f 

Who^ripping lisps a merry song 
Amid nis playful peers ? 

The tenV er infanlf who was long * 

A prisoner of fond fears ; * 

“AH fancy-sick sho is, and palo of cheer — 

Mid. Sum. N's Dream, 

“ A moment changed that lady’s cheer , 

Gushed to her eye the unbidden tear.” — 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, IV. 25. 

Cheer soon carao to be applied to the outward appearance generally, as 
betokenod by the expression of the face ; to whatever has the effect of 
gladdening the countenance, — gooa news, entertainment, &c. ^ 

19. Wa $ r — Connected with ‘ wane/ and both are from the A. S. wanian , 
gewanian, to diminish, become loss, old Ger. wan, deficient, Sans. Una, 
diminished. — O gilvie. Syns. : — Pallid rises from pale, and ivan upon jjallid ; 
the absence of colour in any degree, where colour is a requisite quality, 
constitutes paleness, but pallidness is an excess of paleness, and wan is an 
mutual degree of pallidness ; paleness in the countenance may be temporary; 
but pallidness and wanness are permanent. — C uaub. 

23. ^aywohn — W earied b/ travelling. 

25. Lisps — To lisp in it! ordinary acceptation describes the sound which 
some make instead oP 4 ’ — by putting the tongue between the teeth, but it is 
used of any imperfect utterance — honce to speak indistinctly. Cf. Pope 

44 I lisped in numbers and numbers cam&” 

26. Peers — Equals ; companions. Fr. pair, Lat. par, equal. (1) Equal. 

“ He hath no peer,” motto of the Napier family. ‘ No one is to be condemned 
except by the judgment of his peers.* — Magna t^harta. (2) A lord, noble. The 
House of Peers , or Lords. They are so called because all the nobles had 
equal privileges. » 

27. Infant — L at. infans, a child before the age of spoech, fr. in, negative, 
and for , fan, Gr. phore, to speak, Fr. enfant, child, son. Lit., one unable to speak. 

In Spain and Portugal, the eldest son or daughter the heir apparent, being 
excepted, any prince or princess of the royal blood is respectively designated as 
Infante, Infanta. 
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40 


45 


. Season of fancy and of hppe. 

Permit not for <jne hour . 50 

A blossom from thy crown to drop. 

Nor add to it a flower ! 

28. Fond — From M. E. fnnne, a fool. ‘ Fond * retains to this day, at least 
in poetry, not seldom the sense of ‘ foolish*? — T rlnoii, Sel OTossy. 

35. Gurgltng — Lat ijvrqes, ,a wlin lpool. A Running with a pui ling noise. 
‘ In one line of this couplet, Ave may almost hear the gurgling , and inutile other 
almost fed the stillness, of the watei . ’ — Payne 

30. Loitering — A woid of Teutonic oiis/in, probably signifying in its 
earliest stages the flapping or slinking of something loose, and then coming to 
express a slack, lemiss, instiling an ay ot acting, 01 an absence of acti\ity. 
Hicharclson quotes no usage of it caihoi than Suney in the middle ^f the 
sixteenth centui y. — J lai* i rksON. 

39. Curling &c. — One of thflse “ felicities” of phrase, alluded to in the 
first note. — Payne. 

46. Attired — Dressed. Attire is derived from tire , Gr. tiara , 0. Fr. 
atour— a head-dress, then dress generally. Another derivation of the same 
word is Fr. attena , to draw on anything j originally Lat. ad and traho, I draw. 

60. PEiuii’ir-Syns. To permit consents formally; to allow consent* 
tacitly. The former is positive ; it signifies to grant leave : the latter has a 
negative meaning; it is meiely not to forbid. We are permitted to do what 


But now, when every shai; p-edged blast 
Is quiet in its sheath, , 

His mother leaves hirh free to taste 
Earth's sweetness in thy breath. 

Lo ! streams that April could not check 
Are patient of thy rule ; 

Gurgling in foamy water-break, 

Loitering in glassy pool : 

By thee, thee only, could be sent 
'Such* gentle mists as glide, 

Curling with unconfirmed intent, 

On that green mountain's side.'' 

How delicate the leafy veil / 

Throiigh which yon House of God 
Gleams 'mid the peace of this deep dale. 
By few but shepherds trod ! 

And lowly huts, near beaten ways, 

No sooner stand attired 
In thy fresh wreaths, than they for praise 
Peep forth and are admired. 
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Keep, lovell May, as if by touch 
Of self-r€|ptraining art. 

This modest charln of not too much, 55 

Part seen, imagined part f 

we obtain leave to do. We are allowed to do what no one interferes with 
us for doing. — G raham. 

53. ‘ Keep, lovely May fyc ! — The most satisfactory test of superlative 

excellence, in point of composition, of snob linos as this and the following, 
would be afforded by the attompt to improve thorn by the alteration or 
addition of even a single word. The success of Horace himself in such 
an endeavour would have been extremely doubtful. — Payne.’ 



ODE. 


INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY FROM RECOLLECTIONS OF 
EARLY CHILDHOOD. 


CRITICISMS. 

This ode, in which the expression of Wordsworth’s inspired ideality reached 
ils climax, was written 1803 and 1806, during the poet’s life at the Town-end of 
Grassmere, in the years immediately following his marriage. It was contained 
among the poems published in two volumes in 1807. Th$ author has headed 
the ode with a quotation from a little poem written in 1804 — 

“ The child is father of the man, . 

'And I could wish my days’to be / 

Bound tach to each by natural piety.” 

The following analysis, brief and in adequate as it is, may help the pupil to 
trace the connection of ideas and understand the poem as a whole. 

In early childhood all nature seemed resplendent. Now in manhood, though 
all around me laughs, I feel the glory faded. I try to sympathise With the 
universal joy, but the very fields remind me of my loss. 

(Stanza V.) This feeling is accounted for. We existed before our birth 
into this human world. We are come from God, and thus in infancy we bear in 
us most clearly the traces of our heavenly origin, traces which fade before 
advancing manhood. 

( Stanza YI. ) All things of earth tend to make us forget our former 
state. Even the infaut, forgetful of his high descent and calling, imitates 
the occupations of his elders, and seeks to anticipate the bonds of custom. 

( Stanza IX. ) Yet all is not lost. There yet remains some records of our 
heavenly childhood ; not only the memory of its innocence and freedom, but 
that feeling of the unreality of an exterital world which comes back upon US' m 
our highest moods and tells us of our spiritual origin. t 

(Stanza X. ) Therefore can I still rejoice' in Nature; for though, I see no 
more the vivid splendours of my childhood, the less is more than compensated 
by the human sympathies of riper years, through which I see new and nobler 
meanings in the beauty of the humblest flower.— Turner. 

The folio vtfng extract fprms bo valuable a commentary upon the poem, that 
in spite of its length it must be given here : — 

“ This was composed during my residence at Town-end, Grassmere. v Two 
years at least passed between the writing of the first four stanzas and the 
remaining part. To the attentive and competent reader the whole sufficiently 
explains itself, but there may be no harm in adverting here to particular feelings 
or experiences of my own mind on which the structure of the poem partly rests. 
1 Nothing was more difficult for me in childhood than to admit the notion of 
death as a state applicable to my own being. I have said elsewhere 

*£. > A simple child 

' That lightly draws its breath, 

And feels its life in every limb, 

What should it know of death ? ’ 
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“ But it was not so muoh from the source of animal vivacity that my 
difficulty came, as from a seitae of the indomitableness of the spirit within 
toe. I used to brood over the sfclries ef Enooh and Elijah, and almost persuade 
myself that whatever might become of others, i should be translated in 
something of the same way to heaven. With a feeling congenial to this, I 
was often unable to think of external things as having external existence, 
and I communed with all that I saw as something not apart from, but 
inherent in, my own immaterial nature. Many times while going to school 
have I grasped at a wall or treo to recall myself from this abyss of idealism 
to the reality. At that time I was afraid of mere processes. In later periods 
of life I have deplored, as we have all reason to do, a subjugation of an 
opposite charactef, and have rejoiced over the remembrance^, as is expressed 
in the lines Obstinate Questioning s, etc. To that dream-like vividness and'"* 
splendour, which invests objects of sight in ohildhood, efrery one, I believe, 
if he would look back* could bear testimony, and I need not dwell upon it 
here ; but having in th% poem regarded it as a presumptive evidence of a 
prior statd of existence, I think it right to protest against a conclusion, 
which has given pain to \ome good aftid pious persons, that I meant to inculcate 
such a belief. It is far too shadowy a notion to be ^commended to faith as 
more than an element in our instincts of immortality. But lot us bear in 
mind that, though the idoa is not advanced in Revelation, there is nothing 
there to contradict it, and the Fall of man presents an analogy in its favour. 
Accordingly, a pre-existent state has entered into the popular creeds of many 
nations,* and among all persons acquainted with classic literature is known 
as an ingredient in Platonic philosophy, Archimedes said that he could 
move the world if he had a point whereon to rest his machine. Who has not 
felt the same aspirations as regards the world of his own mind ? Having to 
wield some of its elements whe* I was impelled to write this poem on the 
Immortality of the Soul , I took hold of the notion of pre-existence as havitfg 
sufficient foundation in humanity for authorising me to mako for my purpose 
thb boat use of it I pould as a poet.” — Memoirs of William Wordsworth, by 
Christopher Wordswoitli , D. D. j 

The following Bliort poem by Henry Vaughan (a Platonic poet of the 17th 
century) of Wordsworth s Ode. It is givon at full length together with 
Archbishop Trench’s remarks : — ^ 

THE RETREAT. 

“ Ha^py those early days, when I 
Shined in my Angel-infancy ! 

Appointed Q for my second race, 

Before I understood this place 
Or taught my soul to fanoy aught 
But a white, celestial thought ; 

When yet I had not walk'd above 
A mile or two from my firs# Love, 

And looking baok, at that short space, 

Could see a glimpse of his bright face ; 

When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell ap hour, 

And in those yeaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity ; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 
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Or had the black art to die 
A several sin to every sen 
But felt through all thb fiesty dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 

O ! how I long to travel baok, 

And trade again that anoient track ! 

That I might once more reach that plain* 

Where first I left my glorious train ; 

From whence the enlighten’d spirit sees 
That shady Cfity of Palm trees. 

But ah ! my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the way ! ‘ 

Some men a forward motive love, 

'But I by backward steps would move ; 

And when this dust falls to the urn, 

In that state I came, return.” v 

This poem, apart from its proper beauty, has a deeper Snterest 
containing in fhe germ Wordsworth’s ‘still higher/itrain, namely his Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early Childhood. I proceed 
in my first edition to say, 1 I do not mean that Wordsworth had ever seen 
this poem when he wrote his. The coincidences are so remarkable that it is 
certainly difficult to esteem them accidental ; but Wordsworth was so little 
a reader of anything out of the way, and at the time when his Ode was 
composod, the Silex Scintillans was altogether out of the way, a book, of such 
excessive rarity, that * an explanation of the points of contact between the 
poems must be sought for elsewhere. That this was too rashly spoken I have 
since had proof. .A correspondent, with date July 13, 1869, has written to 
me ; I have a copy of the first edition of the Silex, incomplete and very 
much damp-stained, which I bought in a lot with several other books at the 
poet Wordsworth’ s sale. The entire forgetfulness into which poetry, which 
though not of the very highest ordef of all, is yet of a very high one, may 
fall is strikipgly exemplified in the fact that as nearly as possible two 
centuries intervened between the first and second editions of Vaughan’s poems. 
The first edition of the first part of the Silex Scintillans appeared in 1650, 
the second edition of the book in 1847. 

Compare too Shelley’s Lament , Qofilen Treasury , No. cclxxxv ■ - « 

“0 World! OLife! OTime! 

On whose last steps I climb, * 

Trembling at that whore I hac{ stood before ; 

When will return the glory of your primp ? f 
No more — 0 never more. 

Out of the day and night 
A joy has ttfken flight : 

Fresh spring and summer, and winter hoar „ 

Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 
No more — 0 njver more.” 

See also Wordsworth’s own lines Composed upon an Evening of Extra* 
ordinary Splendour and Beauty , 1818, stanza iv : 

“ Such hues from their celestial urn 
Were wont to stream before mine eye, 

WhSre’er it wandered in the mom 
Of* blissful infancy.” Ac. » 

One may compare too Hood’s lines, I remember , I remember , last stanza : 

” I remember, I remember 
♦ The fir-trees dark and high ; 
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I used to think tljeir slender tops 
Were close against the sky ; 

It was a childish \gnort 91 ce, 

But now; ’tis little joy \ 

To know I’m farther off from heav’n 
Than when I was a boy.” 

If Cowper has taught the new generation to renew the habit of looking 
“ at nature/* the telescopic power of Wordsworth’s poetry has vastly extended 
our sphere of vision, — has brought the minutest and the nearest, as well as the 
most distant, the vastest and most undefined objects, within the sphere of 
our sympathies, — has widened the glanco of faith, and hope, and charity,— 
and hg,s given to the “ hnmblest daisy on the mountain-side/* not merely “ a 
voice to bid the doubting sons of men be still,” — the cold toi3&ue of dogmatic** 
thoology might do this, — but a voice with the power of the Mosaio rod, to 
draw from the heajt the waters of all that is holy in piety, pure in affection, 
and hopeful and consoling amidst the sorrows and cares of humanity. In 
Wordsworth’s* poetry the soul of man animates nature, as, in the Platonic 
Philosophy, the Deity was the innate spirit of the universe. ’Nature inhabits 
him, and he inhabits Nartire, with a reciprocity of life*giving influence. 

“ The sounding cataract 

Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
• An appetite, a feeling, and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm.” — S crymgeour. 

In the dream-land of sentiment, whore the daylight of the intellect 
is variously coloured and modified by the play of the emotions, the inagni. 
ficont shadowy ideas of Wordsv rth’s Ode — The Intimations of Immortality 
find their appropriate home. The leading thought of the poem may ho 
gathered from lines 108 — 127. — T. Arnold. 

THE METRE. 

The metre of the ode is irregular, though the feet throughout aro Iambic. 
The lines vary in length from the Aloxandrino to the lino with two accents. 
Thcte is a constant ebb and flow in the full tide of song, but scarce two 
waves aro alike. — T urnfk. 4 

J ODE. 

♦ * 

INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY FROM RECOLLECTIONS OF 
EARLY CHILDHOOD. 

I. 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream. 

The* earth, and every common sight, 

Wordsworth seems to use Immortality in the title rather in 'the sense of 
Etemahty, perhaps because the latter properer word is scarcely now current* 

It is used -by Udall, and Sir T. Moore; See Richardson. 

Stanza I. Line 1. Grove-*- A space cut out among trees, from an old 
English word meaning to dig. This word is connected with ‘grave/ 


# See Virgil’s JEn, vi., 724. 
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To me did seem f 
Appareird in celestial light. 

The glory and the freshness df a aream. 

It is not now as it has been of yore ; — 

Turn wheresoe'er I may, 

By night or day, 

The things which- 1 have seen I now can see no more ! 


ii. 

Tbe rainbow comes and goes, * *10 

And lovely is the rose ; 


4. Apparell’d — T o apparel is strictly to put lilA to like, to suit. 
Dressed ; adorned. Der. Pr. appareil , from parer, to dress or set off, Lat. 
poro, apparoy to prepare.-— Ogilvie. Celestial— Stos. The Latin word 
coelum (heaven) leads ps to the idea of its natural appearance of hollowness 
and concavity. Heaven , from the Anglo-Saxon heafan (to heave, or raise up), 
points to height, moral or physical, as a leading idea. Celestial and heavenly 
are adjectives derived respectively from these two nouns. Hence heavenly 
refers rather to what is sublime and exalted, whilst celestial is applied to the 
natural phenomena of the heavens. Thus wo speak of the celestial globe, 
celestial bodies, &c., and of heavenly music, heavenly joys, &c. — Graham. 

* Apparell’d in oelestial light’ — Cf . — “ Thou deckest thyself with light as 
it were with a garment” — Fs. civ. 

5. * Freshness of a dream * — Cf : — 

• “ Even till they acquired # 

The liveliness of dreams.” — Excu/rsion, bk. i, 147. 

6. * Of yore * — One of the few remaining instanced of the Norman 
Genitive. Cf. 'of old,’ ‘ of a morning,’ * of a day.’ ‘ Of yore ’ is an adverbial 
phrase meaning of bye-gone time ; anciently. Cf ‘ But Satan now is wiser 
than ‘ of yore .’ — Pope. The word yore is derived from A. S. geara , geare , 
g&re, idra, formerly, allied to gear, ger, a four ; or from A. S. geo cer , heretofore, 
long ago, from geo , formerly, of old, and cer y ere, before. It is either archaio 
or poetical. Here it moans, early ^part of his o»vn life. 

8. Night refers to the glorious aspect of tlis sky studded with sparkling 
stars. • * 

Stanza II. With this stanza compare the following lines from Coleridge’s 
Ode to Dejection : — 

“ My genial spirits fail, 

And what can these avail, % 

To lift the smothering weight from off my breast ? 

It were a vain mideavour, 

Though I shoula gaze for ever • 

On that green light that lingers in the west j 

I may not hope from outward forms to win 

The passion and the life, whose fountains are within.” 

10. * Comes and foes * i. e* is fleeting. 

11. Lovely— dee Peter Bell, 47. 

12. Delight — 8yns. : — Pleasure is a term of most extensive use $ it 
embraces ^ono grand class of our feelings or sensations, and is opposed to 
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The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the.heavens* are bare; 

Waters on a starry night • 

Are beautify and £air ; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 

But yet I know, where’er I go. 

That there hath pass’d away a glory from the earth. 

hi . 

^Tow, while the birds thus sing a joyous song* 

And while the young lambs bound . 20 

As to. the tabor’s sound, 

To me alone thdre came a thought of grief ; • 

A timely utterance gave .that thought relief, • 

nothing but pain, which embraces the second class or division : joy and delight 
are but; modes or modifications of pleasure, differing as to the degree, and as 
to the objects or sources. Pleasure is indifferently employed for the highest 
as well as the lowest degree ; whereas joy and delight can be employed only 
to express a positively high degree. Pleasure is produced by any or every 
objoct ; but joy is derh *d from the excercise of the affections, and delight 
either from the affections or the understanding. — Crabb. 

* The moon Sfe 1 — This and the following lino are very characteristically 
beautiful. — T urner. 

13. Bare — Cloudless. Der. uax. bar or basr, to open. 

16. * Qlorious birth 1 — This orpression is a forecast of the main thought 
of the poem. — Turner. # 

The meaning <Jf the whole line is : — The sun is as it were produced every 
morning. • 

17 — 18. * But yet .the earth.’ — This is a familiar quotation. — Bartlett. 

Stanza III. 20. Bound— Leap. See Hart-Leap Well, l. 143. 

• 21. * As to * — Elliptical for * as if to.' Tabor— T he word tabor comes 
ultimately from the root tap , and so means strictly something beaten* The 
form is Provincial^ Fr. Tambow. Tabret is*a dimn. Fr. tabouret. Tambourine* 
timbrel afe cognate words. — ^ ales. 

A small drum, usually forming an accompaniment to the pipe. They are 
both played by thb same performer, the tone of the pipe being regulated by 
the fingers of the left hand* while the tabor is played with the other. They 
were at one time very popular amongst the low#r classes in most European 
counties. — Barrow's Ed. 

22. This is an allusion to his brother’s death [Vide Peele Castle, note], 
an event to which much of the thought of thjs poem is probably due. — Turner. 

23. C A timely utteromee 9 — The voice of nature in good time. Cf. 

Psalm XXXIX. 3, 4: — “ I held my tongue, and spake nothing : yea, even from , 
good words ; but it was paiu and grief to me. My heart was hot within me, 
and while I was thus musing the fire kindled ; and at the last I spake with 
my tongue.’* • 

Opportune expression of *my feelings. By giving vent to my thoughts 
I relieved my mind — once more* am able to bear up against the way of life. 


ii 

15 


* Tamer haa ' heaven it bare. 1 
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And I again am strong. 

The cataracts blow their trunjpetq* from the steep; 25 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong : 

I hear the echoes through the mountains throng. 

The winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 

And all the earth is gay ; 

Land and sea . 80 

Give themselves up to jollity. 

And with the heart of May 
Doth^very beast keep holiday ; — 

24. ‘ I am strong 9 i. e. t I am consoled in mind. 4 

#25. * The cataracts’ =The Ghills, and Forces^ and Falls of,hm loved 
Lake country. * The cataracts... trumpet* ’ — A singularly bold metaphor, 
standing out in ^ striking contrast from tfte studiousljf simple language of the 
second stanza. — Turner.* Trumpets — The syllable trub or trump , represents 
a loud, harsh sound, Fr. triomphe. Latimer uses triumph and trump 
indifferently. The question arises whether trump is a corruption of triumphs , 
as commonly supposed or whether triomplie may not be an accomodation 
from Ger. trumpf. The Ger. trumpf en, is used in the sense of giving one a 
sharp reprimand or set-down, which indeed may be from the figure of 
trumping his card ; but on the other hand, it may be the older sense of the 
word. — Wedgwood. * Blow trumpets * — Resound from the rocks down which 
they dash. 

26. * The season’ i. e. May. * The season wrong’ — The idea is that of 

ingratitude to the bounteous spring, shown by refusing to sympathise with the 
joy she brings. # 

28. ‘The fields of sleep* — The yet reposeful, slumbering countryside. 
It is early morning, and the land is still as it wore resting.— Hales. This 
may mean western regions. 

According to Mr. Turner, it is the regions o f sleep, the early dawn. He 
says that the other possible interpretation, * the sleeping fields,* seems m5re 
prosaic. ^ • 

81. Jollity— See notes on V'Allegro , Z. 20! # 

32. * The heart of May 9 — Feelings suitable to the Season, i. e, t sharing 
Hie joyful spirit of Spring. Comp. Itobinhood and the Monk : — 

“ Hit befell on Whitsuntide, 

Early in a May mornyng, 

The son up faire can shyne, 

And the briddis mery can syng. 

This is a mery &ornying, said lituUe Johne, 

Be hym that dyed on tre, 

A more mery man than I am one 
Lyves not Christianity 

Pink up thi h$rt, my dere maj- ster, 

Lifulle Johne can say, 

And thynk it is a fnlle faire tyme. 

In a mornyng of May.” 

Such May raptures abound in our older poetry.— Hales. 
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Thou child of joy, (boy f 85 

Shout round me, let pie hear thy shouts, thou happy shepherd 

iv. ' 

Ye blessed creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make ; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; 

My heart is at your festival, 

• My head hath its coronal, 40 

The fulness of your bliss, I feel — I feel it all! 

Oh evil day I if I were sullen 
Wlnle £he earth herself is adorning, 

This sweet May morning ; 

And tile childreft are pulling, * 45 

On every side, 

In a thousand valleys far and wide, 

Fresh flowers ; while the sun shines warm 

35* Siiepherd — C ompounded of sheepy herd . One that tends or keeps 
sheep. 

Stanza IV. 36. * Ye blessed creatures’ — The birds, the shephered boy, Ao, 

whose vernal happiness the poet describes in the last stanza. 

38. * The heavens laugh’ — r i ny sky being clear and the moon shining. 

Jubilee — G reat joy. Shout of joy Lat. jubilceus, fr. jubUum, used by Stilus 
Ital. Pan. XIV. 475. Jubilum—' joyful goason,’ or rejoicing generally. 

“ 1 — Heaven rung 

With jubilee, and loud hosannahs filled # 

The eternal regions.” — Par. Lost f III., 347. 

Jubilee , in its biblical sense of the fiftieth year after a succession of seven 
sabbatical years, on which all alienated land returned to its first possessor, 
and all Jews in servitude released, is a distinct word representing the Hebrew 
Jobel t the; meaning of which word is uncertain— T urner. Lauoh-— C f “ The * 
valleys shall stand so thiefc with corn that they shall laugh and sing.* 
— Psalmy l . XV. # . 

40. As at Greek and .Roman banquets. Caronal — C rown or garland. 

Coronal Garland is, crown of flowers. The ancients were wont at their feasts 
to crown their heads with flowers. * 

41. Bliss— A. S. blis. The happiness which belongs to the blest — 
beatitudoy not felicitas—- J eaifreson . 

42. *Sullen— R adically connected wittf sole, solitary. Der. O. E. solein, 
soleyn, solayne from a misformed medieval solanus f Lat. solus, alone. The 
primitive meaning was solitary ; 1 The solein fenix of Arabie/ Chaucer, ap. t 
Richardson ; and the modern acceptation is easily traced from this. One 
might almost imagine in such a case as this that the adverbial suffix»lp like 
the genitive sufflx-s, when used with the last word of a series, applied to all 
but the Grammars do not support such a view.— J eaffrkson. 

43. Herself— Obj. on adorning. 
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And the babe leaps up ou his mother’s arm 
I hear, I hear, with joy I^hear t 
.But there’s a tree, of* many, one, 

A single field which I have look’d upon, 

Both of them speak of something that is gone : 
The pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat. 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? • 


55 


49. Babe — 6n this word as well as on * baby ’ Trench remarks r— * Doll ’ 
is of late introduction into the English language, is certaiuly later than 
Dry den. 'Babe/ 'baby/ or 'puppet' supplied its place.— £et. Glossy . 

60. And so his heart still leaps up when he " beholds a rainbbw in the 

Ayr see his famous lines.— Hales, • ^ 

61. ' But there's a tree , — Most who keep a clear memory of their 

childhood have known something of this feeling. Cf : — 


" Thou thrush that singest loud — and loud and free, 

Into yon row of willow flit, 

Upon that alder sit, • 

Or sing another song, or choose another tree.” 


The whole of this poem, beginning, " ’Tia said that some have died for 
love," is a beautiful instance of the strong and pathetio associative power 
cf scenery. — Turner. One — Emphatic repetition of * a tree.’ 


f> 62 — 53. The meaning is : — When I look , upon these things with which I 
was perfectly familiar when young, I find that I have lost something. 

Pansy — Lit. the flower of thought. Angl. heart' s-edse 9 called by the 
French Pens4e 9 o, thought, pen<tcr , the thought-flower, from which 'pansy* 
is derived. The Swiss name is Pensees des Montagues — Turner. A real flower. 
Emblem of thought. 

66. Whither, Ac, — What is become of the ideal brightness of the 

world f . • 

• • 

67. A paraphrase of the preceding line. * 

Stanza V. This Btanza is very difficult of comprehension owing to its 

being so metaphorical. I offer, with considerable hesitation, the following 
paraphrase of it : — 

“ The birth of man dnly produces oblivionsness of his former states. 
His soul, which is to bo the light of his life, has previonsly dwelt in heaven, 
from whence it now descends to the earth, possessing still some dim recollec* 
tions of its former state, and enveloped with some measure of that heavenly 
cflulgence which flows from God, its maker. While a young child, man » in 
elysium ; as be grows into boyhood the weaknesses of the earthly body 
begin to affect him, but as yet his face is turned with pure delight towards 
heaven. When he becomes a young man, though every day takes him farther 
from the glories of hiwearly days, he never ceases to be a devout worshipper 
of Nature and beciqauy beauties, until at length grown up to manhood 
he has to deal with all the stern realities of life, and all the glorious feelings, 
and sights of his childhood fade away from his memory."— Barrow. 
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V. 

Our birth is but a sllep jfnd a forgetting : 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s* star. 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar ; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakednfess, 

^ But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

58. * Our birth is fyc,' — This ode, and especially this and the following 
stanza, are frequently oallod * Platonic.’ It must, however, be remembered 
that although Wordsworth coincides with Plato in assigning to mankind a life 
previous to their human one, he differs from him in making life “ a sleep and 
forgetting?' while Plato makes life a tedious and imperfect process of 
reminding. With Wordsworth tlie infant, with Plato the philosopher, 
approaches nearest to the previous more glorious stat5. Cf » — 

" As old mythologies relate, 

Some draught of Lethe might await 
The slipping through from state to state. 

# # # # # 

• And I lapsed from nobler place, 

Some legend of a fallen race 

Alone might hint of my disgrace.” — Tennyson, Two Voices . 

* Our birth * — What we call bsing born. ' But a sleep 8fc ? — Only a process 
of going to sleep and process of forgetting. The whole stanza with the 
exception of the lines 67-74 is a familiar quotation. — Bartlett. 

59. * The soul that rises with us - *A star ere it rises from the horizon 
of one hemisphereVnust have sunk below the horizon of the , other. Star— 
Guide. 

The transition of thought here is perhaps somewhat abrupt. There was 
an interval of more than two years between the writing of stanza IV. and 
that of stanza V. 

This idea of*four ante-nptfal existence found much favour with Socrates 
and Plata, and their school. .The doctrine of Metempsychosis, an extension of 
this doctrine, is said by Herodotus to have beeu first held by the Egyptians.— 
Hales. ’ 

60. It bad to set in fehe previous state of existence and then to rise 

in the present. • 

£L. * From afar ' — From a distant world. 

63. ‘ Not in utter nakedness * — Not utterly deprived of ideas— the ideas 

of glorious things. * 

64. ** Trailing clouds of glory '—The image is that of the bright hues 
of dawn. The soul gradually loses its company of coloured clouds, and m* 
life approaches its zenith, morning brightness 'fades into the light of 
Common day.' — Turner. 

64 — 5. This transmigration of the sou\ of man from heaven to earth 
recalls the Pythagorean doctrine of the transmigration of souls. Of. Virgil, 
A8n, t vi. 748 — 51, the translation of which is : “ All these, when they hew© 
revolved through a thousand years, the Deity summons in lqng array to 
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From God, who is our home. 

Heaven lies about us in our jnfaqey ! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, — 

He sees it in his joy ; 70 

The youth, who daily, farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's priest. 

And by the vision splendid • . 

Is on his way attended ; 

At length ‘the man perceives it die away, 75 

And fade into the light of common da,y. 9 

r 

Lethe's stream ; <30 that without memory, they may revisit the arch above 
and feel a desire to re-upite with matter. — Barrow's (2d, 

65. * Who is our home * — i. e., from whom all soul emanates. 

66. * Sea/ven lies 8fc? — Oomp. the poet Campbell's pretty remark, Life 
by Dr. Beattie, vol. III. p. 120 — “ Children have so recently have come out of 
the hands of their Creator, that they have not had time to lose the r impress 
of their divine origin.” 

67 — 68. The meaning is : — The gloom of this world gradually drives 
away the glory of the past. 

67. Shades &c. — The darkness of the prison-house of the body. 

# This metaphor a little varies the image running through the stanza. 
Prison — F r. prison, Lat. prchensis, 9 prensio. * Prison,* used in the common 
sense of a building, is strictly an abbreviation for the fuller * prison-house.’ 
Bo Sh^kespeartf writes — 

“ The secrets of my prison-house.” 

Christopher Marlowe has quaintly expanded the idea of this line — 

“How shall I from its dungeon raise 0 

A sonl enslaved so n\any ways $ *• 

A body that enfettered stands 1 . 

In feet, and manacled with hands ; * 

Here blinded with an eye, and there « f 
Deaf with the drumming of an ear P ”, 

71. Who = 4 Although » he.* ‘ From the east * — From the fountain of 

light, from the source of his splendour. ^ 

72. Priest — This word inoludes the two-fold notion of worshipper or 
ministrant, and one who approaches nearest to the divinity. — Turner. 

* Is Natures priest* i, e. s understands her mysteries. ‘Still is 'Nature’s 
priest’ i. e.> he stiU feels a sympathy for Nature. ‘Nature’s priest* — The 
interpreter of Nature’s mystery. 

73. ‘ Splendid vision ’ — The noble emotion dlls her lap— supplies her 

children. / 

76. At length — Syns. : — What is done at last is brought about notwith- 
standing all the accidents or difficulties which may have retarded its 
accomplishment ; what is done at length is done after a long continuance 
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Earth fills her lap with pleasures of l\pr own ; T 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind. 

And, even with something o£ a mother’s mind. 

And no unworthy aim, 80 

The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate man, 

# Forget the glories he hath known. 

And that imperial palace whence he came. « 

% VII. 

Behbld the child among his new-born blisses, 85 

of time. In the formed expression, obstacles or obstructions are the oanses 
of delay; in the latter, the nature of the thing to be done, or the amount of 
labour expended upon it, causes it to occupy a long space of time. He who 
has had many difficulties to euoounter accomplishes his ends at last, what takes 
a long time to do is done at length. — Graham. 

77. * * Fills her lap ’ — Supplies her children. The expression * fills.. .with * 
= full of. 

78. * Yearnings she hath , 8fc .* — Earthly things cause yearnings which 
earthly things can satisfy, in accoi dance with natural laws.— Turner. * In 
her own kind* i. e. f according to hor nature, in other words, apart from t^e 
glories of the past. 

79. Mother— Antithesis between a aurse and mother. 

80. ‘ And no unworthy aim * i. e., with the best of intentions. 

81. Nurse — See Pet Lamb , 39. * The homely nurse * i. e. t the earth. 

82. Poster-child— Implying that man is not earth-born, is no child of 
eaifh. “ Man whose home is in heaven, who when happiest can never forget 
that he is a pilgrim, an alien, and a sojqurner here on earth/’ — Turner. 

* Her inmate man * i. e., sojourner for a time. 

83. He i. e., the man. 4 

84. * That imperial palace ’ — Notice the grandeur given by the allitera- 
tion — heaven compared to a, splendid palace, earth to a humble cottage. 

85. Compare or muoh rather contrast, Pope's J^ssay on Man , II 275 — 82. 

“ Behold the child, by Nature’s kindly law, • 

10 Ploasod with a rattle, tickled with a straw ; 

Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 

A little louder, but as empty quite : 

Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage, 

And beads and pr&yer-bookB are the toys of age : 

Pleas'd with this bauble still, as that before. 

Till tired he sleeps, and Life's poor play is o’er/ 9 

The ohild Wordsworth h%d specially in his mind here was Hartley 
Coleridge ; see his lines “ To H. C., six years old. 1 ’ See Memoir of Hartley 
Coleridge > by his hrother, especially the aooount of H^uma.— Bi£E£. 

* New-born blisses ’—The pleasures of the earth. ^ 
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A six years' darling of a pigmy size I 

* See, where 'mid work of his pwn^band he lies, 

Fretted by sallies^of his mother's kisses. 

With light upon him from his father's eyes ! 

See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 90 

Some fragment from his dream of human life, 

Shaped by himself with newly-learned art ; 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral ; ° 

And this hath now his heart, 95 

And unto this he frames his song : 

Then will he fit his tqpguo, 

86. 1 Six years darling ’—Six years is equivalent to an adjective=six 
years old. PiGMr — Morq correctly spelt ‘ pigmy.* Thfe pigmies (Gr. pngme, a 
measure from the elbow to the hand) were a fabulous race of dwarfs in 
Whose existence the ancients believed. Homer says, (II. III., 2.) that they 
were attacked by the cranes on the coasts of Ocean ns. Comp. Dry den, 
Juvenal, Sat. XIII. 

“ When cranes invade, his little sword and shield 
The Pygmy takes.’* 

Later writers place them at the months of the Nile, in Thule, and in 
subterranean dwellings in the Ganges. According to a Greek story, when 
Hercules entered their country, the Pygmies climbed up his goblet. 

87. * Amid work Ac.* — Among the works of his hands — the little homes 
he has built. 

8Q. ‘Fretted by sallies 8fc .' — Irritated by the repeated kisses, Ac. 
Fretted implies hero frequency, not vexation. The original meaning of fret 
was to wear away, to consume. Hence * fretted work ’ is work in which the 
interstices are worn away or carved out. « See Tintern Abbey , l. 5 A Sallies — 
Pr. saiUir, Lat. satire, to leap, a sadden vehement out-burst. — Turner. 
Hushes. 1 

89. * Wtlk light 8fc.' — Looked with affection by his father with his 
father's eyes beaming upon him. Cf : — 

4t And yet I cease not to behold 

The love-light in her eye.” — H. Coleridge. 

90. Chart — Map. c 

91. * Dream of human life’ — Human life as the child fondly imagines 

it. c 

92. Learned— A dissyllable. The termination ed was always 'originally 
pronounced, as is connected with the Lat. — tus, Sans. ta. — Turner. 

94. Funeral, — “ As we still say nuptials in the plural, so they formerly 
often said funerals, fibfunerailes in French and fnnera in Latin. On the 
other hand Shakespeare's word is always nwpti&l.”— Crate. 

95. 'Hath now bis heart '—Engages his whole attention f adapts nil 
bis speeches on this scene. 
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To dialogues of business, love, or strife; 

But it will nc^b bejtoug 
Ere this be thrown aside, • 

And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part, 

Pilling from time to time his “ humorous stage ” 

With all the persons, down to palsied age, 

That Life brings with her in her equipage ; 

# As if his whole vocation 

Where endless imitation. • 

97. * Then will Sf c * — In a short time he will adapt his language — he 
will represent to himself# suo^fcon versa ti on as one does when transacting 
business. • 

97—107. With those linos compare Shakespeare’s 'Seven ages of man* 
As You me It , Act. II. Sc. VII. 

98. Dialogues — This word, so closely associated with the Dialogues of 
Plato, carries with it the idea of imaginary couversations constructed to 
illustrate a certain theme. — Turner. 

100# This — Emphatic=‘ this too.’ 

102. Cons — Gets by heart; learns. It is from the Ancient English 
cannian, as ken from carman. — Hales. Cons is a bye-form of ‘ can/ Shakes- 
peare “to con thanks.” Chancer uses the infinitive conne — “I shall not 
conne answere.” 

103. 4 Humorous stage* An evident reference to the famous passage 
in As You Like It, II. 7 — “ All the* world’s a stage,” though the exact words, 
marked by Wordsworth as a quotation, do*not occur there. — Turner. 4 Humour' 
is a word inherited from the medical science of former times! The human 
body was thought to contain four * humours.’ Lafc. humor , moisture^ viz, 
blood, melancholy*, choler, and phlegm, corresponding respectively to the 
lively gloomy, irascible, and slngglish tomperaments. Mental and physical 
health depended upon the coexistence 8f these humours in right proportions. 

tempera- 

used 

of one whom the prqvi^ence of some particular humour rendered eccentric. 

Humorous stage is the stage on which are exhibited the humours or 
caprices of mankind, that is, according to the Elezabefclian nsage, their whirnst, 
follies, caprices, odd manners. For this Elezabethan sense of the word, 
see Shakespeare, Merry Wives of Windsor, Ben Jonson’s Every Man in His 
Humour, Ac. See Hares. In its modern acceptation, humour, confined rather 
to words, implies a conscious, deliberate whimsicality, a sense on the part of 
the actor of the ridiculousuess of what he do$s, an intentional and well appre- 
ciated incongruity, — Haleb Humorous seems to mean ‘ fitful ’ as in Romeo' 
and Juliet, Act II. Sc. I. 

104. Persons — Dramates Personae, 

105. Equipage — Through the Fr. dquipper, old Fr. esquipper, fr. a low 
Latin word eschipare, to fit as a ship for sea* and connected with skiff, ship* 
For the disappearance of the * s* of. Fr. im, IV. the Latin scutum. 

100. Vocation— Lab. vocatio, vocare, to call. Of. CaUiagfcsprofession, from 
bearing the title or * calling ’ of a trade, t 
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Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul's immensity $ 

Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 110 

Thy heritage ; thou eye .among the blind, 

That, deaf and silent, read'st the eternal deep. 

Haunted for ever by the eternal mind, — 

Mighty Prophet ! Seer blest 1 
On whom those truths do rest, 115 

Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 

In darkness lo^t, the darkness of Jibe grave ; 

Thou, over whom thy immortalitjP 
Broods like the day, a master o'er a slave. 

Stanza Till. 108. Semblance — Appearance. Lat. similis, like. So* humilis 
gives ‘humble.* ‘Exterior semblance * — External appearance. Belie — Ger. 
belugen. The prefix be emphasises the objective application of the verb, or 
forms an active verb from a substantive, as in ‘bespatter/ ‘besprinkle/ 
‘bedew.* Chancer has ‘be-smotred/ ‘ be-smutted’ — Tubneb. — Falsely represent; 
hide. 

108 — 9. The child seems at first a feeble copy of a man. 

109. * Thy sovl* s immensity * — Real vastness of thy sonl. 

110. WHO=For thou. Yet — Still ; though soon to loose it. 

111. ‘ Thy heritage * i. e. Thy heavenly glory. Blind — Grown up men. 

112. * Deaf and silent* t. e., though deaf. '* Roads’t the eternal deep/ i. e., 
dost read as if written plainly in a boox, the deep riddle of eternity. 

Notice ‘ de^f and silent * affirmed of * eye.* Such a mingling of dissimilar* 
ideas is termed Catachbesis. 

Of. “ Taste and see how gracious the Lord is.” — Ps . XXXIV. 

113. Haunted — Accompanied. Cf. ‘fcA presenoe that is not to be put by.** 
— Z. 120. — The meaning of the line is : — In which for ever abides the everlasting 
soul of the world. 

114. Prophet — Gr. pro, before, and phemi, (belonging to the root phao, 
to bring to light), to make known, phaos , light, 5>ans. bha, bhas, to shine. — 
Literally one who brings to light or makes known beforeha/nd ; hence a foreteller. 
Here rather in tlie biblical sense of ‘ teller-forth * than that of ‘ foreteller/ 

116. Toiling — Struggling. 

117. This line was omitted in a later edition. It is wanted for the 
rhyme's sake. — Hales. ‘ In darkness lost, 8fc * — Being buried for us in the 
darkness as deep as that of the grave. 

119. * Broods Woe the day,* — ‘ Brood/ from A. S. brod,bred<m , tc nourish 
or cherish, as a bird sitting on eggs. The same word appears in ‘ breed/ 
“ * bread,' Ger. brot. 

The idea conveyed in the present passage is partly that of loving care, 
bat chiefly of oomplefely •covering and Surrounding, as light does a body. 

Slave.-— 1 This wtftd is very interesting. It preserves in itself the history 
of the downfall of a nation and the -consequent degradation of a word. It is 
derived from ‘Slava* signifying glory and was the name of the Slavi, or 
Solavi, a nation inhabiting the South of Russia and East Germany, who were 
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A presence which is not to be put by ; 

— Thou little child, vet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freecbonr/on thy being's* height. 

Why with such* earnest pains dost thou provoke 
Tne years to bring the inevitable yoke, 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? 

Pull soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight. 

And custom lie upon thee with a* weight, 

.Heavy as* frost, and deep almost as life ! 

IX. 

O joy ! that in our embers 

is ^omqjj^ing that doth live, 130 

That Nature yet remembers 

k • 

reduced to servitude by the Germans. Gibbon says, • From the Buxine to the 
Adriatic, in the state of captives or subjects, or allies or enemies of the Greek 
Empire, they overspread the land; and the national appellation of the Slaves 
has been degraded by chance or malice from the signification of glory to that of 
servitude. This conversion of a national into an appellative name, appears to 
have afisen in the eighth century in the oriental France, where the Prinoes and 
Bishops were rich in Scla/vonian captives. Fhom thence the word was extended 
to general use. The confusion of the Servians with the Latin Servi was still 
more fortunate and familiar. 1 ' 

Compare the appellative use^ of Gypsy, Turk, Sybarite, Assassin, Frank, 
Romantic, Thuggery, Myrmidon. 9 

120 — 21. * A presence 8fc .' — Jtho visitor which it is not in your power to 

dismiss — is ever present in the mirnf of children. 1 Put by * — Pat aside, 
avoided. * Yet' — In spite of, or as yet. » 

122. ‘ On thy being’s height ' — Childhood is as it wore, the mountain top, 
the natural type of freedom and nearest heaven, from which men doscend 
by oasy steps into the vale of xnanhrftd. 

123 — 24. ‘ Why with such 8fc.' — Why do|t thoa thus by intention anticipate 

the care* and tedium of life, \fhioh will come off themselves too soon ? Why* 
dost thou oall upon time to fring upon thee that harden whioh it is impossible 
to avoid.? Yoke -jSae Pet Lamb , 46. 

126—27. * Full soon '==Very soon. Custom — Fashion*, 

128. * Heavy as frosty — Numbing as that of frost — contracting as frost. 

‘ Deep almost as Hfe' — Nipping, as it were, the very roots of thy being. 

l£8 — 31. How great a joy it is to know that there is something of onr 
earliest days still left to ns, in that we still remember the glories of the past.— 
B a brow's Ed. 9 

Stanza IX. 129. t In our embers <fe.* — Even in the cold ashes of onr man. 
hood ; i.e.y it is in manhood in which subsists some recollection of childhood. , 

Embers— Probably from a Danish word emmer, steam, and distinct from 
the similar word in ‘ Ember-days/ which comes from the A. S. ymb*ryne> 
recurring. Of. Gray's Elegy, 92 : — * 

“ E’en in our erilbers live their wonted fires." 

131. * Nature yet remembers ' — Nature still recollects that period whioh. 
lasted but for a short time. 
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What was so fugitive I 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction ; not indeed 

For that which is most worthy to be blest-—* 1S5 

Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest. 

With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast. 

Not for these I raise 

The song of thanks and praise ; - l t 40 

But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things. 

Fallings from us, vanishing®, 4 

Blank misgivings of a creatufll v 

132. Fugitive — Fr. fugitif ’ Lat. fugitvus, fr. fugio, (Jr. pheugo , to fly away. 
Refuge , a place to fly to/ Lit., apt to fly away. Palmer remarks : — ‘‘The root 
fugio , (like vitoure , to bend aside from, avoid, and * eschew, * Fr. eschever, 
to turn askew, or bend away from) Gr. plieugo, to flee, is identical with Sanskr. 
bhug, Goth, biuga , to bend, A. S. bingan , to bow, bend, also to avoid, flee, O. 
Eng. bowen .** t 

133 — 4. ‘ The thought. ..benediction j* — A familiar quotation. — B artlett. 

134, Ac. The sense of the passage is : — In infancy people act rightly without 
any sense of law. Most worthy. — The ‘most* is intensive, not strictly 
superlative. 

136. Greed — Collection of views and opinions. From the Lat. credo, 1 
believe, which was the first word in the Latin* verson of the Christian symbol. 
It then became used for the whole form of belief, and so any matter of belief, 
fiee The World and Nature, 1. 10. The creed of a child is vdry simple. 

1S7. # * WhetKer busy fyc! — Whether employed in some active employment. — 
The faith of children does not, as with men, vary with their mood. They are 
vexed with neither honest doubt nor dishonest self-deceit. — Turner. 

138. New-fledged. — Lately-winged. * Fluttering — Fluttering or trembling 
like birds which flag their wings without making much prognose. 

141 — 7. * Those obstinate questionings ..things surprised ;* — A familiar quo- 
tation. — B artlett. Questionings— D oubts. ~ 

143. ‘Fallings ?from us, vanishings*— Perpetual sinking from us and dis- 
appearance of external things. Fits of utter dVeaminess and abstraction, 
when nothing material seems solid, but every thing mere mist and shadow ; 
when those things which are the realities of earth seem to fall awty and 
vanish. This alludes to the Theory of Idealism. 

144. Blank — F r. blanc white, so undefined and unmeaning, like a colour 
less surface, inexplicable. Misgi'vHngs— D oubts. < 

We may illustrate the preceding passage by some striking lines of 
Tennyson. 

“ Moreover something is or seems, 

' That tctfches me with mystie gleams, 

. Lik^ glimpses of forgotten £ream*$ 

Of something felt, like something here 
Of something done, I know not where j 
Such as no language may declare.”— Two Voice* . 
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Moving about in worlds not realised, 

High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised : 

But for those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 

"Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 

Are yet a master-light of all our seeing ; 

. Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence ; truths that wake, • 

To perish never ; 

Which neither listleSsness nor mad endeavour. 

Nor m^n nor boy, 1 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, * 

145. * Not realised The existence of which is not thoroughly 

appreciated. 

14^3. * High instincts ' — Glorions promptings. Mortal — In classical Latin 
mortalis, always means, as here, human perishable, or liable to death; bat 
in ecclesiastical Latin it is used as equivalent to lethalis, deadly. Trench in 
his Select Glossary remarks : — “ We speak still of a mortal sin or a mortal 
wound, bnt the active Bense has nearly departed from the word, as the passive, 
has altogether departed from deadly. Deadly and mortal are sometimes syno- 
nymous now; thus a deadly wound or a mortal wound : bub they are not^ in- 
variably so ; deadly being always active, while mortal is far oftenost passive, 
signifying not thet which inflicts death, ‘’but which suffers death; thas a mortal 
body, or body subject to death, but now ‘a deadly body* Deadly is the 
constant word in WyelifFe’s Bible, wherever iu the lator Versions * mortal’ ocours.” 

148. ' First affections' — Early emotious of childhood. 

% 151. ‘ The fountain light &c. ’—The original sourco of all our enlighten- 

ment. Cf. “ Whereby the day-spring from on high hath visited us.” . * Our 
day * — Mortal life. Light — Knowledge. , 

1521 Master-light — So master-key. Here the word master means great. 

154. 'Noisy years' — Busy manhood. Bustling period of life. Noise is 
opposed partly tb silence, and partly to harmonious sound. — Turner. 
Moments — i. e . but moments, nothing more than moments. *In the being fa.'— 
When compared with the infinite duration of eternity — Silence because eternity 
is silent to us, whereas we are always bustling. 

155—6. * Truths... never ; * — A fatniliar quotation.— Bartlett. Of=sCom» 
pared with 155. Tmtlis — In opposition with affections iu l . 148. * That 
wake * A e. That come into our knowledge. ' 

157. Listlessness— List= lust Ger. lust, desire. (Laust haus =pleasure- 

house.) — Turner. Indifferent language. * ’ 

158. * Nor man nor boy ’ i. e. f neither manhood nor boyhood. 

169. Enmity — Hostility. Lat. inimicus , fr. in, not, amicus, a friend'; 
opposed to amity. It is f o be noticed that the prefix en in the words 
enemy, enmity, which we derive through the French, represents the Latin 
prefix in in its negative sense.— See In p. 146, Sullivan's SpeUing Book 
Superseded . 
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Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 

Hence in a season of oalm weather. 

Though ipland far we be/ 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither ; 

Can in a moment travel thither. 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore- 

t, 

Then sing,*ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song f 
And let the young lambs bound 9 
As to the tabor's sound P 
We, *in thought, will join your throng. 

Ye that pipe and ye that play. 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Peel the gladness of the May f 
What though the radiance which was once so bright .175 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 

• 160 — 63. The metaphor contained in those linos is a very beautiful one. 

4 Though we are far away from heaven, yet, when, for a season, we are 
shut out from the turmoil of the world, we are enabled to eatoh faint glimpses 
of that celestial*home from whenoo wo came.* — Barrow’s Ed, 

161. * In a season 8fc ! — Tranquil intervals of our peevish life 5 periods 
of ealm reflection. Hence — Therefore. 

163. Though we be far advauced or far removed in life. 

162 —4. * Though.., hither ; ’—A familiar quotation. — Bartlett. 

163- * That immortal seat,’ i, e. f sea of immortality. As Wordsworth pic- 
tures the human soul drifting across the oceau of eterpity to be tossed in 
its human birth upou the shore of earth, so Longfellow, in his legend of 
Hiaioalha has pictured the soul drifting out again in death into the ocean 
sunset. — Turner. • 

164. 4 Whioh brought us hither i. c., which carried us back tcf* that 
previous eternity. 

167. Evermore — For ever and over. # 

Stanza X. 169. Bound— Leap. See Hart-Leap Well , l, 143> 

172. PiPE=Sing. 

174. 4 Gladney «f the May ’—Glad imputes of Spring. 

176. RadiancH — Lat. radio , to send out beams or rays of light, radius , 
a straight rod, spoke of a wheel, and thence a ray or beam of light, which 
issues from the sun like the spokes from the nave of a wheel. — Wedgwood. 

4 What though* —Even though. 
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We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength it^ what remains behind. 

In the primal sympathy * 

Which having been, must ever be ; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering ; 

In the faith that looks through death. 

In years that bring the philosophic mind, 

• 

And O ye fountains, meadows, hills, and groves, 

Forebode* % not # of any severing of our loves l 
Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 

I only have relinquish'd one delight, • 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

180. Strength — Consolation. 

181. * Primal sympathy ’ — Original fellow-feeling of man with Nature. 
Sympathy — Literally means fellow-feeling, and is derivod from the Gr. sun, 
with, and pathos , passions. Observe that it is followed by the prepositions 
with and not by /or, which is occasionally used even by good writers and very 
frequently by Hindu students. There is an unscholar-like use of the word 
* sympathy,* at present so genera 1 , by which, instead of taking it in its proper 
sense, as the act of reproducing u our minds tho feelings of another, whether 
for hatred, indignation, love, pity, or approbation, it is made a mere synonyme 
of tho word pity, and hence, instead of saying “ sympathy with another ** 
many writers adapt the monstrous bdfcbarism of “ sympathy for another.* * 
— De Quincey. 

183. Soothing — Consoling. * In the soothing thought &o.* Cf 

“ Hearing oftentimes 

• The still sad music of humanity .** — Above Tintem . 

185. * Lool^through death ' — Sees beyond doath. ‘That looks... death* 

i. e. In immortality. • 

186. Philosophic— Reflecting. This lino, as Mr. Bartlett says, is a 
familiar quotation* Cf : — 

“ For cold cajm years, exacting their account 

Of pain, mature the mind.” — R. Browning, James Lee*s Wife . 

Stanza XI. 188. f Owr loves * —My love for you, which you seemed to 
return by giving more and more of your hidden beauties.** Forebode— F oretell. 
Cf. Shakespeare : — 

9 u We forebode a presentiment of misfortune.’* 

189. Yet— S till. Heart — C entre. Hamlet’s phrase is heart of hear- 
III. ii. Heart — T enderness, affections of the heait, power of sympathy. ' 

190. ‘One delight * — Freshness of the soul with which the child contemt 
plates. ‘ One ' is emphatic, and opposed tq * habitual * in the next line.** 
Turner. 

191. See Lines on Revisiting the banks of the Wye . 

* Turner reads Think not, &c» 
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TRTIM A.TION 3 OF IMMORTALITY, ETC. 


I love the brooks which down their channels fret, 

Even more than when I tripp'd lightly as they : 195 

The innocent brightness of a new-born day 
Is lovely yet ; 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man's mortality ; 

Another race bath been, and other palms are won. 

Thanks to the human heart by which we live , 200 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears ; 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for , tears. 

192. Fret — f^nn murmuring. Comp, in Kent’s In a drear nighted 

December : — T 

** They stay their crystal fretting ” Of the ' babblings * of the frozen brook. 

193. Tripped — Cf. “ Some trotting burn’s meander.”— B urns. 

194. * The innocent brightness ’ — The epithet completes the image 
suggested by ‘new-born.’ ‘Brightness of a new-born day* — Clear light of 
the morning compared to the innocence of childhood. 

196. * The clouds 8fc. 1 — This passage is rather obscure. The meaning- 
Seems to be — “ The falling sun with his bright train of coloured clouds yet 
brings the sobering thought of the race of men who, even in the poet’s lifetime 
bad sunk to their sotting, that their fellows might lord it in the zenith, orowned 
with Victorious palm.— Turn fr. 

“The clouds that gather *ound the setting sun „ 

Do f take a sober colouring from an eye 
t That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality ; 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie tbo deop for tears.** 

Mr. Bartlett observes the abov" passage to be a familiar Quotation, 

197. ‘ Sober colouring * — Sober hue. » 

199. Race — Career. *Palms are won ’ — Honours arc gained. 

202. Blows — Blooms. See Hart-Leap Well , l. 23. Mr. Turner remarks : 

“ We cannot agree with the stricture of A. H Clough, a profound admirer 
of Wordsworth, that this couplet is * exaggerated.* The last line may be 
an echo of a line of Thucydides. 

203. * Thoughts fife .*—' Thoughts of a serious kind which are too deep 
to bring tears. 



THE RAINBOW 


MY heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky : 

So was it when my lifQ began ; 

So is it now I am a man. 

• So be it when I shall grow old, 5 

Or let me die ! * 

TK child is fhther of the man, 

And i could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

l*he irregular structure of the rhymes serves to* weave the poem into a 
connected whole, while the last distich adds the general reflection like the 
concluding couplet of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. -—Turner. 

1. * Leaps up * i. e., with joy. All metaphysical terms were originally 
physical. Illustrate. 

2. Rainbow — I t is a bow or arch of a circle consisting of all the Colour^ 
formed by the refraction and reflection of rays of light from drops of rain 
or vapour, appearing in the part of the hemisphere opposite to the sun. 
The Christian belief on the o»\gin of the rainbow is that after the Deluge 
God gave the rainbow as a sign that there should never be another universal 
deluge. “I will put my bow in the cloud.” Cf. Gen. IX. 

7. This line js a familiar qnotatiorfl— Bartlett. 

* The child is father of the man ' — The meaning of this *is that when a 
child arrives at maturity, or majority he takes care of his father then at his 
old age and decrepitude in return and token of his having been taken care 
of by him when in infancy. Cf : — • 

** The childhood shows the man 

As morning show^ the day.”-*MiLTON, Par. Reg., iv. 220. • 

The'three concluding lin^s of this poem the author prefixed to his famous 
Ode on Immortality # written about the same time. 

9. ‘ Natural piety JPiety inspired by nature, not taught. What is 

* natural religion* opposed to? — Turner. Piet* — Lafc. pietas, devotion to 
any superior, especially to God or to one’s father? In modern English it is 
most*comrnouIy applied to the devotion of God. See further notes on the 
word Pitiful , in Table Talk y l 755. Here, love to mankind. 

Rainbow appeared first in 2313 B. CL Of 4213 after the Creation. 

Poets are very fond of describing The Rainbow — We have besides Words- 
worth, several others who have favoured us with their out-pourings on the # 
same subject, the principal among them are, Campbell, Henry Vaughan (a poet 
of the 17th century.) 



LIFE AND DEATH. 


A sltjMbeb. did my spirit seal ; 

I liad no human fears ; 

She seem'd a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 

No motion has she now, no force ; 5 

She neither hears nor sees ; 

Roll'd round in earth's diurnal course 
With rocks and stones and trees ! 

■r r 

1. My spirit was blinded to the future, as eyes e e sealed by slumber. 
Slumber — Light sleep ; * sleep that is not deep or sound. So Dryden : — 

“ Best to my soul, and slumber to my eyes.” 

2. ‘ No human fears * — No fear of the ills common to human kind. Fear— 
Syns. : — Fear is the genorio word. Terror is a species of fear. Fe%r is an 
inward feeling. Terror is an external and visible agitation. The prospect 
of evil excites our fear ; we feel terror at the evil which is actually before 
ns. We fear an approaching storm ; the storm itself excites terror. — Graham. 

3. * A thing * — Something other than a mortal being. 

• 7. ‘Boiled round in earth’s diurnal course.* — 

“ Whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 
Wash far away, where’er thy bones are hurled ; 

Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

* Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide 

Visitest the bottom of the monstrous word.” — Milton, Lycidas , 155 

Cf. “ Full fathom fire my father lies ; 

Of his bones are coral made, 

Those are pearls which were bis eyes,” Ac. 

— Shakespeare, Tempest. 



LINES 

WRITTEN WHILE SAILING IN A BOAT AT EVENING. 


How richly glows the water's breast 
Before us, tinned with evening hues, 

While, facing thus the crimson west, # 

The bgat her silent course pursues 1 

And see h$w dark the backward stream ! 5 

A little moment past so smiling ! 

And still, ^perhaps/with faithless gleam, 

Some other loiterers beguiling. 

Such views the youthful bard allure ; 

But, heedless of the following gloom, 10 

He deems their colours shall endure 

This poem is written in the common Long Metre of the English hymn- 
books. 

1. • Water's breast * — Surfr 'o of the water. Justify the metaphor. 

2. Tinged — Lat. tingo , to moisten, to dye, give a colour to. Coloured* 

3. While— S ee Lucy , 35. * 

4. * Pursues— S ee Peter Bell , 34. €he movements of the boat towards 

the west are at a slow pace. # 

6. 4 A little moment past * — Time, when is put in the objective ease ; 

* past * is a participle qualifying it. 

7. Gleam — S ee 4 gloom ’ line 10. 

• 9. Bard — S ee May, 3. Allure— T he word allure is apparently from the 
French leurrer , ta* decoy. Hence to offer terqptation, to entioe. Syns. : — Allure , m 
entice , decoy, seduce . — These w^rds agree in the idea of acting upon the mind 
by some strong controlling iqjluence, and differ according to the lineage under 
which this is repre^pnjed. They are all used in a bad Bense, except allure, 
which has sometimes (though rarely) a good one. We are allured by the 
prospect or offer (usually deceptive) of some future good. We are commonly 
enticed into evil by appeals to our passions. We lire decoyed into danger by 
false appearances or representations. We are seduced when drawn aside from 
the path of rectitude. 

10. Heedless — Seed (A. S. hedan , p. H. G. huotan, and appearing 
under various forms in all Teutonic languages) is perhaps connected with 
hide, and some say with Lat. cautus, carere. — Jeaffrkson. Gloom — T hat# 
which is gleamed or enlightened ; that through which the light penetrates. 

Tooke derives gleam and gloom from the p, part, of the A. S. leoman 
geleoman , to glitter, to enlighten. The different meaning is thus accounted 
for, “ Gleam is applied to the light which penetrates the darkness ; gloom, to 
the darkness gleamed upon, through whioh the light penetrates or by which 
it is overshadowed.” 



110 LINES WBITTEN WHILE SAILING IN A BOAT AT EVENING. 

* Till peace go with him to the tomb. 

— And let him nurse his fynd deceit, 

And what if be must' die in sorrow ! 

Who would not cherish dreams so sweet, 15 

Though grief and pain may come to-morrow ? 

12. Peace — See * Rejoice/ To the Cuckoo , l. 2. 

14. * And what Even if. 1 Cf. * an if/ 

16. Grief — See Tintem Abbey, 146. Pain — See Solitary Reaper, 23. 



SKATING. 


And in the frosty season, when the sun 
Was set, and, visible for many a mile. 

The cottage-windows through the twilight blazed, 

I heeded not the summons : happy time # 

It was indeed for all of us ; for me . 5 

It was «. time of rapture ! — Clear and loud 
# The village block toll'd six — I wheel'd about. 

Proud and exulting,. like an untired horse 
That cares feot for its home. — All shod with steel. 

These lines are a portion of a fragment published in The Friend, and after* 
wards reprinted with a few alterations in the Prelude. — Turner. 

Skating — An amusement in which people slide or move on skates a frame 
shaped like the sole of a shoe, furnished with a metallic runner, or sometimes 
with small wheels, and made, to be fastened under the foot, for moving 
rapidly on ioe, or other smooth surface. — Webster. 

2. 4 Visible for many a mile ’ —The air was frosty and clear. The line 
is altered in the Prelude , with don* tful advantage, to 

“ The cottage-windows blazed through twilight gloom.’* • 

Why with doubtful advantage ? * 

3. TwiLianT-*Twilight is adjectival, meaning ‘ between two lights or in 

a half light * or ‘the waving light between day and dark.’ From Saxon tvegen, 
twa, two. Sans, dva ; Goth, tvdi, Lat. and Gr. duo. It expresses the neutral 
atmospheric condition between actual night and actual daylight. Blazed— 
Th# noun ‘ blaze ’ means a strong ftar%a. A.S. blase, blaese , blysa, a torch, a 
lamp. Ablaze is so intimately connected with a blast of Wind as to render 
it extremely probable that the # word blaze, a flame, is radically identical with 
A.S. blcesen, Gr. blaesen, to bLow. If the fire were named from the roaring 
sound which it produces, it hr desirous that the designation would be equally 
appropriate for the # bl*vst of wind by which the conflagration is accompanied 
and kept up, and which, • indeed, is the immediate cause of the roaring 
sound.— Wedgwood. # 

•4. • * The summons’ i. e., the summons homewards given by the lights. 
In the Prelude it is their summons. — Turner. 

6. Rapture — L at. raptwa, rapio, to # snatch. Similarly ‘ravish* in 
the same fense through the French ravir rarissant. Of. the metaphorical 
use of ‘ transport.* See Peter Bell, 32. 

T. Toll’d— T his is not the past tense of tell, but of toll , to sound* as a 
bell To toll (Verb trails, and intrans.) M, Welsh, tolo means a din, to ring 
slowly. Of, Dry den in. his Prologue to TroiluPand Cressxdai — * 

“ That tolls the knell of their departed sense.** 

9. ‘ All shod with steel,’ — Sho<iw«hoe-ed. All is here an adverb meaning 
completely. 
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We hissed along the polish'd ice, in games 10 

Confederate, imitative of the chase 

And woodland pleasures,— the resounding horn. 

The pack loud-bellowing, and the hunted hare. 

So through the darkness and the cold we flew. 

And not a voice was idle : with the din 15 

Smitten, the precipices rang aloud ; 

The leaf-less trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron ; while the distant hills 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 

10. Game — Gamble , gawbol , game. — It is impossible to separate these 
words, although gambol has probably oome through a French channel and 
gamble from a Saxon ancestry. The radical image is that of a sudden and 
rapid movement to and fro, jumping, spi i aging • then the state of excited 
spirits which spends itself in muscular exertion and is witnessed by suoh 
expressions as Ger. vorfrenden hupen , E. to jump for joy. Thus the expres- 
sion for jumping as applied to joy, spirit, merry-making, amusement, and as 
the two mam resources of amusement, in an uncultivated state of society 
are the pursuit of wild animals, and the indulgence of the passion for gain, 
afforded by the staking of valuables or concerted issues of skill or hazard, 
the name of sport or game is emphatically given to these two kinds of pastime, 
the term game in the case of chase, being accidentally confined to the object 
of pursuit.— Wedgwood. 

11. Confederate— Not a very happy term as applied to games. It is 
meant to express games in which ( sides ’ are formed. Lat. con , fides, trust. 

12. * Woodland pleasures' — ‘Pleasure* is here put for * that which gives 
pleasure/ 

13. * The pack loud-bellowing ' — In the Prelude changed to “ The pack 
loud ohiming/’ What difference is made in the image by the change ? — 
Turner. Bellowing — Bellow is used of the noise peculiar to horned animals, 
cows and oxen. It is probably onomatopoetio like the Lat. mugio, and the 
Fr. mugir , but it iB an old word fornd in A.S. bellan, — Jeaf^reson. 

15. Din — See Tintera Abbey . 

16. Precipices — Lat. pre 9 caput , head — hence litterally a falling head- 
long, head foremost. 

16—18. • The precipices., like iron j 9 — Of :— 

“ And all to left and right 

The hare black cliff changed round him, as he leased 
His feet on juts of slippery orag, that rang 
Sharp smitten with the dint of armed heels/ 9 

— Tennyson, Morte d* Arthur 

19, This beautiful line is very characteristic of Wordsworth. Of j— 

# u Th6b, sometimes in that silenoe, while he hung 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 
Has earned far into his heart the voioe 
Of mountain torrents ”— Then was a JBoyi h 18. 

Alien— Lat. attenus, foreign, alius j Or. ottos, other. 
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Of melancholy, not unnoticed, while the stars 20 
Eastward were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky fcf Ctbning died,away; 

Not seldom from the uproar I retired 
Into a silent bay, or sportively 

Glanced sideways, leaving the tumultuous throng, 25 1 
To cut across the image of a star, 

Image, that, flying still before me gleamed 
Upod the grassy plain : and oftentimes, m 
When we had given our bodies to the wind. 

And the shadowy banks on either side 30 

Came sweeping through the darkness, spinning still 
* The rapid line of motion, then at once . 

Have I, refining back upon my h^els, 

Stopp'd short ; yet still the solitary cliffs 
Wheel'd by me — even as if the earth had roll'd 35 

u There was in sound ever enough to stir the depths of Wordsworth’s 
watchful heart without enslaving his senses.* * — Hutton. 

20. Melancholy — See The Vanity of Human Wishes , l. 154. 

23. Uproar — The word f uproar/ remarks Smith, ‘ is not a compound of 

* up * and * roar / it is the 8am > word as the Ger. amfruhr, though it seems 
to have passed through the Dan. opr6r t a stirring up. • 

24. Bay — See Daffodils , Z. 2l # 

25. Tumultuous — Syns. : — Tumultuary signifies disposed for tumult; 
tumultuous , having tumults. The former is applied to persons only ; the 
latter to objects in general : in tumultuous meetings the voice of reason is 
the last thing that is heard ; it is the natural tendency of large and 
promiscuous assemblies to become tumultuary. — Crabs. 

26. lMAGE=3eflection. , 

27 — 28. The reading in another edition is : — 

That gleam’d upon the ice; and oftentimes, 

28. Plain — Sol Cuckoo , 26. 

31 — 2. * Spinning still*. .motion 9 — The metaphor appears to be that of 
spinning a thread ; the line in which the skate* was moving was traced or 
spun ogt by the banks on either side in their apparent motion past him. 
— Turner. 

34. * The solitary cliffs * — Notioe the wonderful force of the epithet, 
which gives the whole heart of the scene. It was 
“ The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely heels/* 
that sent such a * shook ' of contrast with the uproar of the tumultuous throng 
of skaters. 

This well-known phenomenon is caused by the same retentiveness of the 
retina which gives the illusions of the thaum&trope. 

85. 4 Even as if the earth had rolled, Ac.*— 1 This completes the description 
by adding the peouliar sensation occasioned, by a person perceiving that, 
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Witli visible motion her diurnal round* 

Behind me did they stretch in solemn train. 

Feebler and feebler, and 1 1 stood and watch'd 
Till all was tranquil as a summer sea. 

although every thing seems in motion, his position relative to near objeots is 
unaltered. — T urner. 

37. Train — See The Va nity of Hwman Wishes, 109. 

C 

39. In the Prelude the Bimile is altered to 

“ Till all was tranquil as a dreamless sleep.'* 

How could the alteration be defended P 

Goethe, like Wordsworth, was a passionate lover of skating ; but Goethe's 
delight (as far as we can judge from his autobiography) arpse from the rapid 
motion, the sense of power, as it were, to annihilate space — very different 
from the calm, reflective pleasure of Wordsworth. 

Write in your own langnage an account of the scene as described by 
Wordsworth. — Turner. 



WORDSW0RTH REAR. 


Thete is an eminence, — of these our hiUar 
The last that parleys With the .setting stin : 

We can behold it from our orchard-seat; 

• And when at evening wo pursue our walk 

Along the public way, this cliff, so high * 5 - 

Above uq, and so distant in its height, 

Is visible ; and often seems to send 
As own deep quiet to restore our hearts. 

The meteors *nake of it a favourite haunt : 

2 Mountains, from their remoteness from human scenes, Seem mord 
Especially associated with sun, moon, and stars, and may, by the Pathetic 
Fallacy, by Which is meant the attribntmg to inanimate objects the feelings 
and pasfrioDB of animate beings, be said to commune with them. Of 

u ■ Topmost Gargaius 

Stands up and takes the morning ’’—Tennyson, (Snone. ,10. * 

“ Thou first and ohief Hole sovran of the vale ! 

O struggling with tb daiknesa all the night, 

And visited all night by troops of stars.” — 

, • Coleridge, Hymn before Snnrig'e, 2jf. 

Parleys— Littrally, speaks or codferq with on some point of mutual 
concern. This word does not seem to bo of anoient date, but the Hme Rift 
mode of its oiigin aio not precisely made out Thoie is no French none from 
which it could have Come, as is the case with * tourney/ ‘journey/ ‘ alley/ r "<&cT f 
o%the analogy of which it must havejpeen formed. In Shakespeare (Benny Vj> 
Act III. Sc in, 12 ) wo have ‘pailo' m one syl'abK — If- irraFsov. * 

3. Orch vRD-*~Here used as an adj , pet^ l intern Abbey 
# 6. Cliff — See Tmtenn Abtei/, 160 Later editions have * peak** 

8 Rfsiorf— S vnq — Wn at wo restore to another may or may not be the 
same as what we li'fve'taken , justice requires that it should be an equivalent 
in value, so as to pi event the individual from being m any degree a sufferer j 
*yhat we return and repay must be precisely the same as we have reoeived : the 
formeibin application to general objects, the latter in application only to 
pecuniary matters We restore upon a puncipleof equity, we return upou a 
principle of justice and honour, we repay upon a principle of undeniable 
ngh£ — Caabb. » • 

* Its own deep heai ts *— Of •— 

“ I have owed to them 
In hours of weariness sensations swoet, 

Felt in the blood and felt along the heart, 

And passing even, into my purer tmnd 
*With tranquil restoration ” — Tintern Abbey, 25. 

9. Meteors— A 4 meteor ’ is any shooting star or luminous body iu the 
u ir, Jiit., any thing t n ttie aw 9 * from* the meteor os, sublime, lofty , and 
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The star of Jove, so beautiful and large 10 

In the mid heavens, is never half so fair 
As when he shines above it. '*Tis in truth 
The loneliest place we have among the clouds. 

And she who dwells with me, whom I have loved 
With such communion, that no place on earth 15 
Can ever be a solitude to me. 

Hath to this lonely summit given my name.* 

’the word Meteorology has a wide application, to the science whioh explains 
-any atmospheric "phenomena. 

The peak was probably to the north of Rydal, that being the quarter in 
whioh falling stars are usually seen. — Turner. t 

10. Jove or Jupiter, oalled Zeus by the Greeks^ was originally an ele- 
mental divinity, and his name signifies the father or lord of heaven. Being the 
lord of heaven, he was worshipped as the god of raip, Btonns, thunder, and 
lightning. As the pebble or flint- stone was regarded as the symbol of 
lightning, Jupiter was frequently represented with such a stone in his hand 
Instead of a thunderbolt. In concluding a treaty, the Romans took the 
tftored symbols of Jupiter, viz, the sceptre and flint-stone together with some 
grass from his temple. In consequence of his possessing suoh powers over 
the elements, and especially of his always having the thunder -bolt at his 
'Command, he was regarded as the highest and most powerful among Gods. 
-—Smith. 

13. Loneliest — See Peter Bell , 47. 

<• 14. ‘ She who dwells fy'c . 7 — His sister Dorothy. 

17. What Wordsworth said of Hfilton was at least equally applicable to 
)dmself — 

Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart.'* 

* As this was published in 1800, two years before he was married, the 
person alluded to must be his sister. « , 



THE "DANISH EOT. 

A FRAGMENT. 


CRITICISMS. 

This fragment was written about the same time as The Ancient Mariner^. 
to which Wordsworflh contributed two stanzas, and has a weird and suggestive- 
beauty no^ unworthy of •the author of Chnstabel. Wordsworth has in this 
poem evidently followed some local surperstition which he probably heard from* 
some Cumberland shepherd or farmfir. The Danes spreading westward and* 
northward from the Wash, effected no inconsiderable number of settlements 
in Westmoreland and Cumberland. The two- principal Danish terminations of 
places are by and thorps, meaning respectively abode and village. The belief 
that the dead haunt the place of their bnrial is almost universal. Find in* 
your atlas Danish names in the lake district. — Turner. 


Between two sister moorland rills 

There is a spot that seems to lie • 

Sacred to flowerets of tlje hills. 

And sacred to the sky. 

And in this smooth and open dell . ft 

There is a tempest- stricken tree ; 

A corner-stone by lightning cut. 

The lpst stone of a cottage hut ; 

And in 1;his dell*you see 

A thing no stcAn can e'er destroy, 10 

The ahtufow of a Danish boy. 

1 1. Rills — Brooks ; streamlets. Wedgwood defines a rill as * a trickling* 
StrdhuL and compares the Da. nllen and trill from trillen , to shiver. .The 
onomatopoetic character of the word seems indubitable. Of. ' ripple/ * rolV 
1 tun/- Lat. rivus, nvulus ; Gr. reo. — Jeaffreson. 

3. Sacred — L at. Saeer, sacred, set depart, devoted. Flow* rets — F r f 
J fteurette, diinin. of fleur. Small flowers. 

Ik Dell— S ee Hart-Leap We U t 65v 

7. * By Ughtning cut * — Of. the expression * out by the frost/ Gut-* 
Bplit. 

8. ‘ The last*— -The lowest * 

11. Few raoes excite the imagination so much as these wild Northmen, 
by turns savages, poets, .seilofs a«d vfartffc-Tvwm. 
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THE DANISH BIT. 


In clouds above the lark is heard ; 

She sings regardless of Iyer npst ;* 

But in this Icnesofose tiook the bird 

Did never build her nest. 15 

No beast, no bird* hath here his home $ 

The bees, borne on the breezy air, 

Pass high above those fragrant bells 
To other flowers, to other dells, 

Nor ever linger there ; CO 

The Danish boy walks here alone : 

The lovely dell is all his own. f 

A spirit of noonday is he ; 

Yet f seems a form of flesh and blood : 

Nor piping shepherd shall he be, ' 25 

Nor herd-boy of the wood. 

A regal vest of fur he wears. 

In colour like a raven's wing ; 

It fears not rain, nor wind, nor dew ; 

13. The later editions have— 

” But drops pot here to earth for rest.” 

t 14. Lonfsome — Solitary. Nook — Tooke says : — u Notch , nock, nook, 
niche , nick , whioh vary respectively in sound only by the immaterial difference 
of ch or ck , have all one common meaning, and I believe them to he the past 
participle of th$ verb to nickj to cut into.” 

T7- Later editions have — 

“Bees, wafted on the breezy air." 

18. Fragrant — Lat fragans , from f agro. Odorous. Bells— Flowers. 

20. Later editions have — 

“ Their bui dens do they bear,* 



“ Ghostly shapes 

May meet at noontide” — Yew Trees , ($5. 

, 25. Shepherd— See Intimations of Immoi tahty , 35. ‘ ShaU he be '-rAFoa 

lpnst not call him. The poet speaks as though he determined his oh&raotar, 
—Turner 

27. Regal — S ee The Vamty of Human Wishes , 102 Vest — Lat. vestis, a 
garment, akin to Goth vas ja, to clothe, Sans vas, to pnt on. ° Literally, 
something put on, hence a garment, an outer garment, a man’s under garment. 
Hence to invest, to clothe ; to divest , to unclothe, opposed to each other ; though 
A verb to * vest* stil^pzists in the language. ‘ Regal vest * — Splendid robs. 

28. RAVEN-pA. S. 7ir®/e?v Sans. Idrava, Lat. corvus\ probably originating 

* In another edition, t£e reading of the line is, 

, • ' Hn sings his blithest and pit best/ 

t In some edition* 1 He aeeips^jfo. 1 ^ * 




THE DANISH BOX* 
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SO 


But ip the storm 'tis fresh tod bitie 
As budding piu^ injspring. 

His helmet has a vernal grace, » 

Fresh as the bloom upon his faoe. 

A barp is from his shoulder slung, 

He rests the harp upon his knee ; 35 

And there, in. a forgotten tongue, 

He garbles melody. 

Of flocks upon the neighbouring hill 
He is the darling and the joy ; 

And often, when no cause appears, 40 

The mountfl-in-ponies prick their ears ; 

They hear the jDanjsh boy, 

While in title dell he sits alone • 

Beside the tree and corner-stone. 

There sits he ; in his fa?e you spy 45 

No trace of a ferocious air, 

Nor ever was a cloudless sky 
So steady or so fair. 

The lovely Danish boy is blest 

And happy in tW 1 flowery cove : 50^ 

in imitation. * R&ven,* ‘ ravenous* are probably identical with rapin from 
Lat. rapere. — Jeayfreson. 

321 ‘ A. vernal grace 9 i. e., the fresh beauty of the spring? . 

35. Later editions read — 

“ Resting the harp upon his knee, 

To words of a forgottei# tongue 
He ^uits its melody/* # 

37. Warbles — Is said of*birda generally— Here it implies a soft, sweet 
musical sound. Der. O. E. warbelle, 0. Fr. werbler , akin to E. whirl. But 
see Ogilvie. The goau warble is more commonly used of the modulations 
of the voice. It is a favourite word with Gray. In Milton the verb to warble 
is used in the sense of to trill forth, to quaver. Melody — Der. Gr. rhelos t 
a strain, air (akin to meh, honey ;) and ode, an ofie, lay. It consists in a suc- 
cession of single notes j harmony in a succession of chords or accordance of 
different voices — melody of singers or songsters — harmony of musioal instru- 
ments. [Melody is vocal or instrumental.] 

88. • Flocks — Here for cattle generally; 

89. Darling — See The Vamty of Human Wishes , 13. 9 

45—46. Spy — Discern j desory. This verb is otherwise written * espy. 9 

See notes on Pet Lamb, 3. 'Ferocious air* — Savage looks. 

48. Steady — Tranquil. • 

50. Cove — Retreat in a valley. “ Literally, a nook, a sheltered harbour. 
The relations of this word lead us in such a variety of directions that it is 
exceedingly difficult to make up our minds as to the original source of the 
signjj&oation/*— Wedgwood. 



THE DA3TT8H BOT. 


i Id 

From bloody deeds his thoughts are far. 
And yet he warbles songs of <war. 

That seem like songs of love ; 

For calm and gentle is his mien. 

Like a dead boy he is serene. 

* * * * * 

62. Gf. “ Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far off things. 

And battles long ago ; 

Or is it some more humblo lay. 

Familiar matter of to-day P *’ — The Solitary Reaper. 
64. Mien — See Peter Bell , 63. 4 



HOOTING TO THE .OWLS. 


There was a boy ; ye knew him well, ye cliffs. 

And islands of Winander I Many a time, 

At evening, when the earliest stars begai* 

To move Along the edges of the hills, 

Rising or setting, would he stand alone, . 6 

Beneath tl\p trees, or by the glimmering lake. 

And there, witlf fingers interwoven, both hands 

CRITICISMS. 

• 

u For real lovers of Wordsworth, these lines have effected more in helping 
them adequately to imagine the full depth of the human imagination, and 
to feel the inexhaustible wealth of Nature’s symbols, than auy magnificence 
of storms or -shipwreck, or Alpine Solitude. No other poet but WdNsworth 
that the world ever produced could have written this.” — R. H. Hutton's 
Essays, 


2. Island— The ‘s' in t* is word is an intruder, whioh has forced itself 
into the word through the influence of an entirely different term, isle (fr. It. 
isola , Lat. insula) ; the fact being that ^he first syllable is pure Teutonio, 
and was in O. E. either t gland, which would point to eye as its origin, or 
ealand , whioh would seem to establish the derivation from ea, ‘water, river.— 
Smith, Sp. of E. Litr. Mr. Marsh remarks : — u Island is one of those English 
words where a mistaken etymology has led to a corrupt orthography. Isis 
possibly be the French tie anciently spelt isle, from the Lat. insula, but 
the fact that Robert of Gloucester and other early writers "wrote He or yle, 
at a time when the only French, orthogr&phy was isle , is a strong argument * 
against this derivation. It more probably a .contraction of Hand, the A. S. 
ealand, ig land and the * 8 ' was inserted in both, because, when Saxon - was 
forgotten, the woifls \vere thought to have come through the French from the 
jLat. insula, in which the ' i* is probably radical. Mr. Klipstein refers the ‘s’ 
in island to the genitive in ‘s’ of the A. S. or ii, but this would be an 
unusual form of composition, and I do not know that edsland occurs in 
Anglo-Saxon.” Winandbr — Windermeer is a contraction of Winandermeer. 
— Turner. 

8. Glimmering — To glimmer^=(l) to* shine faintly, (2) to be seen 
indistinctly (because in an uncertain light). It is a frequentative verb. Snob , 
Verbs denote the constant repetition of an action. They are often formed from 
other verbs, and are usually distinguished by the termination er or Is preoeded 
by a double consonant as glitter, prattle, flatty, Ac. 

7. ‘And there, with fingers ' — Mark how a great poet lifts from common? 
plaoe a theme so trivial as that of a boy whistling through his fingers. 

•Both hands Not to be taken with ‘with/ but an absolute 
consfcruotion. 



HOOTING TO TrfE OWLS. 


1ft 


Press'd closely *palm to palm and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an instrument. 

Blew mimic hootingd to the silent owls, 10 

That they might answer him. And they would shout 
Across the watery vale, and shout again. 

Responsive to his call, — ‘with quivering peals, - * 

And long halloos, and screams, and echoes loud 
Redoubled a^d redoubled ; concourse wild 15 

Of jocund mirth and din ! And, when it chanced < 
That pauses of deep silence mock'd his skill : 

Then, sometimes, in that silence, while he Ipjng 

10. Mimic — T his word is used as a subst., aqj , and a verb. When a 
subst., it means, a mean or servile imitator ; a verb, to imitate or ape for sport. 
Here it is an adjective meaning imitative. It often implies something 
ludicrous. Der. Lat. mimicus, Gr. mimilcos, fr. minion, an imitator. Of. Thomson, 
spring, U 1056 : — 

“ That o'er the sick imagination rise 

And in black colours paint the mimic scene." 

Of. • Pantomime . Silent is emphatic. 

11. Answer — S yns: — A reply is that species of answer in which an opinion 
is expressed. Every reply is an answer, though every answer is not a reply. 
An answer is given to a question, a leply is made to an accusation or an 
objection. The former simply mfoi ms, the latter confutes or disproves. — 

Ob A HAM. 

18. Peals — T he word peal is used prrtirnlarly of the sound of bells', 
also of thnnder, and lastly, of any clear resonant noise. Probably of imitative 
Origin, and akin to ‘bell' or to ‘bellow,* ‘bell* (used of deer, &o ) A. 8* 
bellow, or perhaps to both. The derived verb is employed variously. It is 
intransitive. (Cf. Gray’s Elegy, Ver. 40), but also transitive=to make to 
sound j and we find such doubtful usages as — 

“ Eternal hope, when yonder spheres sublime , 

Periled their first notes to sound the march of time.” 

— Campbell, Pleas, o f Hope, eight lines from end. 
u • 9 — Nor was his ea * less pealed , 

With noises loud and ruinous : — Pew. Lost, II. 920. 

14. Halloos— What are the plurals of hero, potato, echo, grotto, canton 
(juarto P Can you discover any rule P 

18. Later editions read — 

" Of jocund din ! and when there came a pause 
Of silence such as baffled his best skill. 1 * 


r Gan yon suggest any reasons C?r the change P — Turner. Jocuno— Cheerful, 
merry. Ber. Lat. jocus, a jest. 

18. Notice the metaphorical use of lwmg j so we talk of beiug in 

**lsvery true lover of nature must flaw* Sometimes experienced such a 
revelation, flashing upon him unawares when his thoughts were intent on 
bthei* things j he became aware of 

" Gleams like the flashing of a shield j the earth 
c And cohrmon face of Nature spake to him 

Bememberable things.” ' 



HOOTING TO THE OWLS. 


ita 


Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 

Has carried far into his heart the .voice 20 

Of mountain torrent#] ${ the nrisible.scene 

Would enter unawares into his mind 

With all jits solemn imagery, its rocks, 

* Its woods, and that uncertain heaven received 

Into the bosom of the steady lake. 25 

• 

This boy was taken from his mates, and died 
In childhood, ere he was full twelve years old. # 

Fair is the spot, most beautiful vale . * 

Where he was born : the churchyard hangs 

Upop a slope abdve the village school ; 30 

And through that churchyard my way has led 

At evening, I believe that often-times . 

A long half-hour together I have stood 
Mute — looking at the grave in which he lies. 

21. Torments — Rapid violent currents. Lat. torrens, fr. torreo , I burn, 
scorch, dry np. So called either beoause it becomes qoiokly dry, or baoauae 
it boils with rapid violence. 

22. Wordsworth has left ns glorious instance of bis meaning in his 
poem on the Daffodils.-- Turner. 

23. Imagery — The picture p -esented to the mind. 

24. Of:— . * 

“ Lake Leman woos me witfc its crystal faoe. 

The mirror where the stars and mountains view 
The stillness of their aspect, in each trace • 

The dear depth yields of their fair height and hue.” * 

— Byron, Child Harold, iii. 68. 

# 25. Is 4 steady * an ornamental epithet ? 

26. seq. Whp but Wordsworth could hjtve given a transition so pathetic^ 
so reticent, and so suggestive P Mates— Lit., equals j so companions. — 
Turner. J 

28. Later editions read, with rather better rhythm and greater simplicity. 
“Pre-eSiinent in beauty is the vale 
Where he was *born and bred j the churchyard,” &o. 

30. Village— See notes on Peter Bell , 38. • 

32: ' I believe * — This qualifying olause is eminently characteristic of 
Wordsworth* and illustrates one special merit of his poems, his scrupulous 
accuracy |nd truth to nature, and at the saute time one signal effeot. Words- 
worth never lets his emotion or his imagination so far carry him away as to 
make him forget unimportant details or prosaio facts. — Turner. * 

28—29. The reading of other editions is 

<* Fair are the woods, and beantedus is the spot, 

The vale where Ac.” 

31. Other editions read 

“ And there, along thafr band, when I have pass’d.” 




SLEEP 


CRITICISMS. 

' Quote from Shakespeare another famous invocation of sleep* The 
rationale of these specifics for sleep which Wordsworth suggests, and other 
similar ones, seems to be this : by forcing the mind to think of different 
objects, more sSrions or agitating topics are perforce excluded, and the brain 
obtains that reposfc without which sleep is impossible. -"-T u^er. 


A flock o£ sheep that leisurely pass bjj- 
One after one ; the sound of rain, and bees 
Murmuring; the falls of rivers, winds and seas,. 
Smooth fields, white sheets of water and pure sky. 

By turns have all been thought of, and yet I lie 5 
Sleepless ! and soon the small birds’ melodies 
Must hear, first uttered from my orchard trees. 

And the first cuckoo’s melancholy cry. 


* 1. Leisurely — Slowly. * 

1—8. The grammatical prose construction of the ,linee is : — * I have 
by tarns thought of a flock of sheep that pass by leisurely (without hurry) 
one after another, the sound of rain, the bees murmuring, the fall of rivers 
from mountains or cataracts, wind and seas, smooth fields, white sheets of 
water and pure sky ; and yet I lie sleepless : I must soon hear the small 
birds’ melodies, and the first cuckoo^ melancholy cry, first uttered (very 
curly in the morning) from my orchard trees.’ a 

8 . Murmuring— Humming. 

4. Sheets— Broad piece. ‘Sheets of watefi ’—Large expanse of water 
* Pur* sky ’—Clear sky. 

6. Laterdditions read— 


11 1 have thought of all by toms, and yet do lie 
Sleepless/ 1 Ac, 

a Melodies— Sweet songs. See notes cm The Danish Boy , 87. 
7, Orchard— See Tvntem J&bey, II. 


8. Cuokoo— T fc fe e pith e t t o 
4 u MMfciMMfl* The name also is onomatopoetio, given from its note. The 
bird is not a nice character : it builds ®o nest of its own, but drops its eggs 
into the nest* dr other birds. * Yet every one rejoices to hear its note, because 
it is the first heard before other birds begin ; it is the harbinger of Spring. 
From the description given of this bird by our poet, m weU os from the 
resemblance of the names, the euclfoo is probably the same as the kokil of 



Even thus last night, and two nights more, I lay. 

And could not win thee, sleep, by any stealth ! 10 

So do not let me wear* to-dight away ; 

Without thee wKat is all the morning^ wealth ? 

Come, blessed barrier between night and day, 

* Dear mother of fresh thoughts joyous health I 

Sanskrit poets. In Kalidasa’s Vikramavarsi, A. JTWthe king addresses the bird 
follows t — Tv&m kftmino madanaddfcim udAharanti (^fft 

"Lovers call yon the messenger of love” (Spring being the 
favourite season of lovers). The bird is supposed to answer, k&h, ldah, * r wh<* 
who" (this being its note), which the king interprets agaiq kahka it! Aha, 
“This (bird) asks 4 whom do yon meaifP" — J baffbbson. 

The voice of the Engljph Onokoo is not so sweet as Ifcat of the Indian 
Cnokoo. This is owing to olimatio influence. 

Melancholy — S ad. See notes on The Vanity of Human Wishes , l, 154. It 
is not olear why the Cuckoo’s cry ifi called * melancholy.* Is it because that 
the first hearing of the Oinkoo’s voice forebodes ill success in love P 

9. The nouns night and nights are governed by /or. 

10. Stealth — Stratagem ; secret effort. 

11. # * Wear away ’ — Waste ; pass in vain. 

12. Wealth — See The Vanity of Human Wishes, l. 27. 

12 — 14. O Sleep — the happy line of separation between one day and 
another day — the much loved producer or source of new thoughts and pleasant 
health, do thou come to me ; for, of what use or advantage are all the beauties 
and riches of the morning without thee P • 

In other words, the person wlio passes a sleepless night, cannot enjoy 
the beauties and pleasures of the mornfng, however pleasant they may be. 

18. Barrieb — Partition ; interval. Sleep which refreshes* the body and 
invigorates the mind. Barrier is literally, * bar to mark the limits.* Fr. 
barrer, to bar or stop the way as with bar with which this word is closely 
allied ; barriere , a stoppage, barreau, tly> bar at whioh a criminal appears in 
a Court of Justice, and from which the Barrister addresses the Court 

14. Mother — Source; producer. HbalAi — S ee The Vanity of Human 
Wishes i, l. 256. J 



A TRUE WOMAN 

ONE OF TH& POEMS OF THE IMAGINATION. 


CRITICISMS. 

Mr. DeQuincey (‘ Autobiographic Sketches/ Vol. II, p. 237) states, that the 
following beautiful lines were intended to describe the poet’s wife Mary 
Hutchinson who^ had also been his cousin. She was married to him %t the 
beginning of the present century, and survived him for some years. — Smith. 

Barely, if ever, has a more lovely picture been drawn of woman in her 
threefold relation to the beautiful, the sooial and the spiritual, — Payne. 

In this poem the light-heartedness of the poet's fady is portrayed in the 
first stanza ; in the second, he describes her as light-hearted still, but promis- 
ing to be good and sedate in future j and iA the last, he describes her sedative- 
ness, solid accomplishments and mature grace. The/nrst stanza refers to the 
first sight of her by the poet, the second, to the time of courtship, and the 
third, to their married life. 

TRUE=rModel. Some use the word Perfect for Tbue. 


I. 

She was a Phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 

A lovely Apparition, sent 

To be a moment's ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair ; *■ 5 

• Like Twilight's too, her dusky hair ; 

1-2. * She was my sight f — A familiar quotation. — Bartlett. * Phmtom 

of delight * i. e,, an aerial being of delight, delightful apparition, lovely vision. 
Phantom — Vision. Phantom, phantasy, fancy, phoney, witji their derivatives, 
are all from Gr. phwino, to appear, and cfma through the French. The 
initial letter appears to be originally *f* in all leases, for in early IV., the Gr. 
Phi was not represented by ph. Chaucer has fwntom (‘ Man of Lawe’s Tale/ 
V. 5,457), and fantesyes occurs in Pier's Plowman, After * the close of the fif- 
teenth century, there was a tendency to alter the 'spelling of all suoh words 
so as to show their clasqjcal origin ; (See Man, Eng. Lang, Lee, xx, Sect, 4. 
Marsh) and accordingly, in Spenser we find phantasy (‘ F. Q.’ B. iii. 0. 12), and 
in Sir Thomas Moore, phantom, Phatasm came, perhaps, direct from the Gr., 
for it is not found in early writers. See Angus, ‘ H. E. T/-§ 37. 

2. GLEAMED=Appeared. * * 

4. * Moment? 8 ornament 9 i, e., conferring delight only for a moment, 
but not permanent. ‘ To be a moments ornament ’ i. e. To oharm us for a 
moment ; to fill but one single moment with beauty. 

5. Gpmp as a star when only one 

** Is shining in the sky.”— W ordsworth. 

6. Twilight — Is here personified as a woman. Lit., means ‘between 
two lights or in a half light/ or ‘ the waving Ught between day and dark/ 



A TBtm W0MA5. 
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But all things else abouthet drawn 
From May- time; and the cheerful Dawn ; 

A dancing Shape* an Image gay, 

To hauriVto startle, and waylay. ' 10 

i „ 

n. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too ! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin-liberty ; . 

A countenance in which did meet * 15 

% 

From Sax. tvegen, twa, two, Sansk. dva, Goth. Mi, Lat. and Gr. duo. It ox- 
presses ttfe neutral atmospheric condition between actual night and aotnal day- 
light. DusKY=Blaok (which is ve*y rare in England). The word is the adj. of 
« dusk’ whioh though in many oases is almost synonyipous with twilijght, is, like 
the Latin adj. fuscus, suofuscus, applied to the complexion of the inhabitants 
of the torrid zone. Ger. duster , tending to darkness. Twilight’s hair seems over- 
bold. We are not familiar enough with the personification of tlvilight. 
Milton is as bold, bat I think happier, in Qomus — 

* " Smoothing the raven down 

Of darkness till it smiled.” 

Shelley, addressing night, has — 

“ Blind with thine Lair the eyes of day j 
Kiss her until she ue wearied out.” — Turner. 

7 — 8. • But all DoPlvn f — A familiar quotation.-— Bartlett. The 

meaning is : — Alisher other graces were«taken from the materials of May-time 
and dawn which are very bright in nature. May-time i,e. t the month of 
May when the blossoms and flowers bloom. ^ 

9—10. This oouplet has a reference to th& superstitions belief that spirits 
assuming beautiful forms haunt, startle and waylay travellers in the wilder- 
ness. 

9. ‘A dancihg Shape, &o.’=She had * dancing, Ac. ‘Dancing 8hape 9 =s m 
Her motions were light. * Inflge gcuy 9 i. e. Cheerful appearanoe. 

10. HAUNT=Frequent %he mind. Startle— S urprise. Waylay— Lit# 

to lie in ambush ; hedoe to lie in way or ambnsh and suddenly surprise# 

11. * Nearer view 9 i. e., olose inspection (referring to courtship). 

12. ‘A Spirit , — too !’ — An aerial being, yet haf ing the grossness of mortality 
in herf 

13. * Household motions 9 i. e., movements in attending household duties. 

* Light aqd free * =Eleganfc or beautiful and smresfcrained. 

14. ‘Of virgin-liberty 9 i, e., of innooenfc freedom. 

15. 1 In which did meet * — In which were seen, Countenance — 1 The 
countenance, as distinguished from the /ace, is the “ soul’s apparent seat/* end 
belongs only to the intelleotual man; a brute may have a face, but not a 
countenance.— Payne. See an interesting essay of Herbert Spenoer oh Personal 
Beauty , in whioh he shows that to a certain degree a man moulds his faoe as he 
does his character.— Turner, 
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Sweet records, promises as sweet; 

A Creature not too bright or good 
For human, nature's daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and sipiles. 20 


xxx, 

And now I see With eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine; * 

A .Being, breathing thoughtful breath, 

A Traveller betwixt life and death; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, * 25 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 

16. Record — Record too is a very expressive worjJ here. It is from the 
tat. re, again, and cor, thfe heart— Something that thcr mind or heart dwells 
upon; an authentic memorial of the past.— Payne. 'Sweet records* t. e., 
traces of past happiness. * Promises sweet * i. e., promises of fntnre happiness. 


17—20. * A Creature . . . . smiles.* ~ A familiar quotation. — B artlett. 

17 — 18. 'A Creature food — She was not too clever and holy to be 

the wife of a common man and to take part in the ordinary household duties, 
'Daily food * — Common duties of life. 


19 — 20. The sense is : — They were not for the intention of decoying,— 
tbqy were not the results of hypocrisy. ■ Transient sorrows frc .* — To 
sympathize with little sorrows. Wiles — Tricks. 4 It is derived from an Icelandic 
root meaning to deceive. Its another* form guile is to drj&w an enemy in 
ambush* 


21 *-22. * And now $c .* — Now I have opportunities of being acquainted 
with every part of her character. 1 With eye serene * i. e. Without being 
■t^rikd. . „ 

6erene= Clear. Lat. serenus, cloudless, perhaps akin to^Arb. sarih , dear, 
‘pure, unmixed. First applied to a clfear calm weather. Hence, calm, unruffled: 
bright in a general sense. The Lat. serenus i( perhaps opposed to pluviour 
rainy. The verb to serene is uncommon, though we find Thomson to use it so, 
in his Seasons more than onoe. 4 c 


“That push’d the thunder and serenes (he sky.* 1 — Summer. 

Also; — Spring, l. 870. «. 

22. * The very pulse of the machine * i^ e. f the very heart of the woman. 

28. ‘ Breathing thoughtful breath,’ t. e., whose life is full of thought 
and care. 

24. The sense is : — She is conscious of her responsibility as a mortal being 
v to God. Traveller = A mortal. 

26—28. * The reason command , ’—A familiar quotation.— B artlett. 

REA 30 N=s=Intell©cttial ^ower. 'The reason firm* %. e. t because she adheres 
to her opinion, pow£/« * Nobly planned ’—Well designed. Perfect— True. 

28. Endurance— Fortitude. FoBESXGHT^Prudence, ‘Strength* e., the 
strength of character. 



A THUS WOMAN. 


m' 

A perfect Woman, nobly planned. 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

'And yet a Spirit rftill, and bright 
With something of an angel ught. 80 

27. Compare Soott’s well-known lines, “ O woman, in our hours of ease 
&o.” With this poem should be compared Byron’s equally beautiful lines in 
the Rebrew Melodies — 41 She walks in beauty like the night* The similarity, 
both of language and ideas, is so striking that it is hard to believe that Byron 
did not, consciously or unconsciously borrow for onoe from “Poet Wordy* 
whom he was net er tired of girding at. 
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There is a yew-tree, pride of Lorfcon Vale, 

Which to this day stands single, in the midst 
Of its own darkness, as it stood of yore : 

Not loth 4l to furnish weapons for the bands 
Of Umfraville or Percy ere they march'd 5 

1. Yew-tree — The yew (taxus) to which ancient writers constantly 
attached some snch epithet as funesta (deadly), was fabled to grow in Hades 
(probably because of its poisonous berry). Both it and the cypress have been 
always associated with death. — J e affreson. 4 Lorton Yale 9 — About four miles 
south of Cookermouth. This beautiful valley is Watered by the Cocker, a 
stream which, issuing from Crummook lake, joins the Derwent at Cooker- 
mouth. — -Turner. 

8. Yore— S ax. gear a, from gear , a year. For further notes see Intimations 
of Immortality , ^c., 1. 6. 

4. Loth— Etymologically the same as ‘ to loathe/ to hate. “ In oldest 
English, hateful, our 4 loathed.’ Of. Loathsome . So Loathly , Shakespeare, 
& o.” — The yew was employed from the earliest times in the manufacture 
of bowsj and the English yew bows gained the battles of Crecy and Poiotiers. 
Ij* Switzerland the yew is called William’s Tree, in honour of William 
Tell, whose bow was yew. 

It is generally supposed that tlte common custom of planting yew trees 
in churchyards* originated in the necessity of having a regular supply of 
wood -for the bows of the village. 

The old tree is represented as sympathising with the purposes for which 
its branches were destined. So Wordsworth elsewhere writes — 

“ Armour rusting in his halls * 

On the blood or Clifford oalls. t) 

* Quell the Scot/ exclaims the lanc^ ; 

Bear me to the heart of France 
Is the longing of the shield.” 

— Song at the Feast of Broughham Castle . 

Cf. Also, in the following lines — 

" The shady nook of hazels 

• • « « * 

* * patiently gave up 

Their quiet being. "-^Nutting. 

6* Umfraville or Perct — All will remember the perpetual frays of the 
Scottish border, one of which is given with such spirit in Chevy Chase. This 
ballad has no known historical basis, but some of the incidents are borrowed 
from the ballads dh the battlq. of Otterbburue, which relate an encounter 
between Peroy ^Uad Douglas in 1888. See The BaiUad Book in t( Golden Trea- 
sury ” Series. 

There was a Sir Ingram Umfraville, an Anglicised Scottish baron, who 
fought with Edward at the battle of Bannockburn, 1814. Sir Robert 
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To Scotland’s heaths ; or those that crossed the sea 
And drew the sounding bows at Azincour, 

Perhaps at earlier- Crepy, or Poictiers* 

Of vast circumference and gloom profound 

This solitary tree ! a living thing 10 

Produced? too slowly ever to decay; 

Of form and aspect too magnificent 

To be destroy'd. But worthier still of note 

Are those fraternal four of Borrowdale, 

Join'd in one solemn and capacious grove ; % 15 

Huge trunks ! and each particular trunk a growth 
Of interwisted fibres serpentine 
Up-poiling, and lnveterately convolved ; 

Umfraville, the Vice-Admiral of England invaded Scotland in 1410. He was 
nicknamed Robin Mendmarket, from the quantity of Som he oarried off from 
Scotland. See further, Tyler’s History of Scotland , vol. ii. p. 146. 

6. * Scotland's heaths 1 — Barren open traots of Scotland. 

7. Agincour or Agincourt— A village of the French Netherlands, famous 
for the defeat of the French by Henry V., in 1415, upon St. Crispin’s day. 

Cf. Shakespeare, Henry V., and Drayton’s spirited ballad. 

8. Crecy— A town of Pioardie, in tho department of the Somme, about 

forty-four miles south of Calais, where the French, under Fhillippe de Valais, 
were routed by Edward III., in 13 id. Ton years later the English, und^r 
the “Black Prince” defeated fitf'e times their number near Poictiers, in the 
province of Paitou, south of the Loire, a?d in the department of Vienne.— 
Turner. • 

9. c Of vast circumference 8fc.'— The girth of one of the yews of Borrow* 
dale, alluded to below, measures twenty-one feet. 4 Yews rarely grow to any 
great height, although there is, or was, a tree in the ohurohyard of Har* 
linjfton, near Houuslow, reaching fifty-eight feet. They grow veiy slowly, 
taking a century to*reaoh maturity, and live jo a great ago. There are trees , 
at Fountains Abbey, in Yorkshire, said to be as old as the Abbey itself. 

11. Decay — See Tintem Jtbbey, 116. 

13. DESTROY’D-sLAt. de , down and struo, I build. — Ruined. 

14. * Those fraternal four of Borrowdale,' — Cf. “ A brotherhood of lofty 

elms.” — Encwrsion , bk. i. 29. • 

Thdfee yew-trees stand on the Borrowdale, a very beautiful valley in 
Cumberland, traversed by the river Grange. The valley runs roughly north 
and south, and is bounded towards the south tjy Crossfell.— Turner. 

17. S&rpentine — It is better to take this as an adverb with ‘ upcoiling.’ 
For the two forms of the adverb standing side by side, of. Shakespeare, 
Lover* 8 Complmnt , 87 — 

“ She was new lodged and newly deified/’ 

18. ( InveterateVy convolved j’ — Twisted together, so no lapse of time ' 
could straighten them. 
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Not uninform'd with phantasy, and looks 

That threaten the profane \ — a pillared shade 20 

Upon whose grassless floor ofi re^-brown hue. 

By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 
Perennially — beneath whose sable roof 
Of boughs, as if for festal purpose, deck’d 
With unrejoicing berries, ghostly shapes 25 

May meet at noontide ; — Fear and trembling Hope, 

Silence and Foresight-— Death the skeleton t 

19. ‘Not tninfdrm’d with phantasy/ i. e., impressed with a fantastic 

appearance. The figure is called in Greek Meiosis, and expresses a strong 
positive notion in a negative form.— Turner. * 

20. Profane — Wicked) ungodly (Lat. pro, fanwm, a temple.) Those 

were called profane who were not initiated in the sacred rites, but to whom 
it was allowed only to stand before the ' temple (profmo) — not to enter it 
and tako part in the solemnities. / 

* A pillar'd ihade * — Explain. 

21. Why ‘ grassless * ? 

22. * Pining umbrage ’ i. e., the dying leaves. Umbrage— Lat. umbra , 
a shadow. The property of giving shadow is put for the leaves which have it. 
The word is well in harmony with the expression ‘ pillared shade.’ — Turner. 

23. Perennially — Lat. perermis t per and annus , a year, 9 all the year 
through/ Why is the word specially appropriate to the yow ? Sable — Is 
properly a small animal of the weasel tribe ; and so generally for black, from 
t)ie colour of its fur. See further notes in The Vanity of Human Wishes , l. 303. 

24. Boughs. — Der. O. E. bugan , to bend, gives ns a considerable number 
of words, bay, bow , bay (in bay — window) buxom (O. E' bocsum 9 obedient, 
then yieldin g^-bight, bough &c. — Smith. 

24 — 25. ‘Deck’d with unrejoicing berries’— A kind of Oxymoron. — A figure 
of speech in which there is an epithet used which is of exactly the opposite 
signification to the word to which it is» joined. , 

‘ For unrejoicing berries — Cf. Milton’s Oblivious pool, Par . Lost, i. 266. 

The berries of the yew are stfid to be pcvsonous, and* it was thought to 
be harmful and even to Bleep beneath its shads 

26. Noontide — Noon is derived from the Lat. nona, ninth hour of the 
day or three o’clock, now we call twelve o’clook noon ; tide is the A. B. tid, 
the time when a thing happens, it is the same 4 word as the German Zeit, 
time ; time itself is the Fr temps, Lat. tempus ; the temples of the head are 
the parts where time is indicated, by the pulsations of the blood ; the words 
* time ’ and ‘ tide ’ are found together in The Lay qf the Last Minstrel, Canto 1. 
£&I. ver. 9, tide of the sea is the time or season of the ebb and flow, of. 
Eventide and betide, to happen. -u-M. J. Ed. 

The concluding lines of this poem are a marvellous instance of what 
may be Called the truth of Wordsworth’s imaginative power. Suoh fancies 
as this, of these ghostly shapes met in sad festival, call up in all sensitive 
minds the very feelings of the^poet, because founded on the universal feelings 
of mankind. ^ \ » 

Fear and trembling hope, silence and foresight, time and death, give 
three pairs of kindred ideas. Is * trembling ’ an ornamental epithet ? 
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And Time the shadow, — there to celebrate, 

As in a natural temple scatter’d o'er 
With altars undisturh'd of mossy styne. 

United worship* ; or in mute repose 30 

To lie and listen to the mountain flood 
Murin' ring from Glaramara's inmost caves* 

27. 'Death the skeleton,*— So represented in Holbein’s famous Dance 
of Death. 

2§- ' Time the shadow ,* — Time “which passoth away like a shadow/* 
is best personified bv a shadow. Translated into the language of prose, the 
poet’s meaning is : — beneath these yew trees is a fitting place at noon to 
meditate in silence on life or death, on the future and its hopes and fears 
or to listen to the distant f torrent. But thus translated, nearly all the beauty 
fades awajfc from the picture, and the reason is clear. The poetfs imagination 
has invested these personifications^of abstract ideas with form and shape. 
To him they were beings as real a*s Naiad and Satyr, Pan and Syrinx, once 
were to a Greek or Rom ah. — Turner. * 

30. Altars — See notos on Milton, l. 3. 

33. Glaramara — One of the most conspicuous of the ' fells * that enclose 
Borrowdale. 
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It seems a day , 

( I speak of one from many singled out, ) 

One of those heavenly days which cannot die ; 

When, in the eagerness of boyish hope,* 

I left our cottage threshold, sallying forth • , 5 

With a huge wallet o’er my shoulders slung, 

A nutting-crook in hand ; and turn'd my steps 
Towards the distant woods ; a figure (piain^ 

Trick'd out in proud disguise of cast-off weeds 
Which for that service had been husbanded, 

3. * One... die ; '—This lino, as Mr. Bartlett observes, is a familiar 
quotation. 

4. Hope— See in The Vmity of Humm Wishes , l. 343. 

6. Threshold— Is one of those words the spelling and common pro- 
nunciation of which are likely to deceive one as to its meaning and 
derivation. It is commonly pronounced thresh — hold, and appears to be, like 
household/ a compound containing the verb 1 to hold.’ But threshold is 
compounded of thresh (from the A. S. threscan, to beat out corn from the 
husks) and wold or a piece of wood or stone which was formerly placed at the 
eiitranoe to most cottages, on which the cottager was in the habit of threshing 
his corn. It is sometimes applied to, the entrance itself. 

6. Wallet — Sax. wealhan, to travel, to go abroad. A bag for oarrying 
the HQCessarios'for a journey or march. 

8. Quaint — Curiously ordered, fr. Fr. coint, Lat. comptus, or aooording 

to Diez, Lat. cogmtus. It means alsq ( neat, pretty, as in Shakespeare’s “my 
quaint Ariel /* so artificial, odd. ' 

So Cotgrave’s Dictionary (16^1) : " coint — quant, neat, fine, spruce, snug, 
trim, tricked up.” * 

9. “ Tricked out * — Decked out. Cf : — 

« Horridly tricked r 

With blood of fathers, mothers, sisters, sons/* — Shakespeare. 

The subst. brick means a habit caught by imitation. 

Weeds — Clothes, as in widow’s weeds. 

10. Husbanded — The noun Jmsbmd is derived from Sax. hut, house 
and bonda , boor, peasant ; or a Scandinavian word buandi, the possessor of 
a farm, which points naturally to^the ordinary sense of the words * husbandry * 
and 1 husbandmen.’ By an easy transition, this word soon came to signify 
a married man, the inhabitant, roaster, or head of the house generally being 
married. Trench in his Sel. Glossy . remarks : — “ As the house, above all 
that of him who* owns and tills the sc’l, stands by a wise and watchful 
economy, it i# easy to see ho *v husband came to signify one who knows how 
prudently to spare and save.” 

* Another edition reads : — 

When forth I sallied from our cottage-door, 
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By exhortation of my frugal dame. 

Motley accoutrement— of power to smile 
At thorns, and brakas, add brambles# — and, in truth# 

More ragged than need was. Among the woods 15 
And o'ey the pathless rocks, I forced my way. 

Until at length I came to one dear nook 
Unvisited, where not a broken bough 
Droop'd with its wither'd leaves^ ungracious sign 
.Of devastation j but the hazels rose 
Tall and erect, with tempting* clusters hung,* 20 

A virgin sgene ! A little while I stood, 

Breathing with .puch suppression of the heart 
As joy delights in ; and, with wise restraint 
Voluptuous, fearless of a rival, eyed 
The banquet:— *or beneath the trees I Sat ^ 

Among the flowers, and with the flowers I play'd ; 25 

“ The name of the husband what is it to say P 
. Of wife and of household the band and the stay.” 

— Tusser, Points of Husbandry. 

Here the verb to husbomd is used in its original sense, to spin out with 
care, to eoonomise. Even husbandry used to be applied in this sense. 

11. Dame — From the Lat. oumina, mistress, through the Fr. dame. 

“ The word originally signified^ the mistress of a family, who was a Lady ; 
and it is still used in English law to signify a lady ; but in use now-a-days 
it represents a farmer’s wife or the mistress of a family of lower ranks in the 
country.” — Watt’s Logic . • 

12. Motley — Motley and mottled aro both connected with mote, a •"speck. 
See further notes in The Vanity of Human Wishes , l. 51. ^ * Of power to smile 9 
— The metaphor applied to clothes ha^ rather a grotesque effect. — Turner. 

13. Thorns — See in Hart-Leap Well, l. 33. Brakes — Brahe is first a 

female fern, then a thicket overgrown with fthrubs and brambles. * 

14. This and the following line are altered in later editions. 

19. Hazel — (Bot, Corylus a/vellama.) A nut-bearing tree or shrub that 
grows wild in temperate climates. It does not reach a great height, but forms 
a dense cover. 

21. * A virgin scene 9 — As we speak of the virgin soil of a new country. 

24? RiVAL—See in The Vmity of Humm Wishes , l. 29. 

25. Banquet — At present the entire course of any solemn or splendid 
entertainment ; but banquet (the Italian bmchetto, a small benoh or table) used 
generally*to be restrained to the lighter an8 ornamental dessert or refection 
with wine, whioh followed the more substantial repast.” — Trench’s Bel . Glossy . * 

Syns.: — A feast sets before us viands superior in quantity, variety and 
abundance. A banquet is a luxurious feast, $ a festival is the joyful celebration 
by good oheer of some agreeable event. A feftst which was designed to be a 
festival, may be ohanged into a banquet. Carousal is unrestrained indulgence 
in frolic and drink. 


# Another edition reads * milk-white 
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A temper known to those, who, after long 
And weary expectation, have been bless'd 
With sudden happiness beyond alF hope. 

Perhaps it was a bower beneath whose leaves 

The violets of five seasons reappear t 30 

And fade, unseen bv any human eye ; 

Where fairy water-breaks do murmur on 
For ever ; — and I saw the sparkling foam, 

And — with my cheek on one of those green stones c 
That, fleeced with moss beneath the shady trees, 35 
Lay round me, scatter'd like a flock of sheet*— 

I heard the murmur and the murmuring sound. 

In that sweet mood when pleasure loves to pay 
Tribute to ease ; and, of its jcy secure, 

27. Temper — Mood. What is the construction Turner. 

30. Bower — See notes on Lucy , l. 10. 

31. Violets — Fr. violette , also found in all Romance languages, being a 
dimin. of Lat. viola , Gr. fion. A plant bearing a sweet-scented flower of a 
bluish purple tint. It grows in shady places, and iB emblematic of' simple 
virtue and bashfulness. — Jeaffreson. 

33. The rocks in the stream formed miniature dams, over which the 
water fell with a constant murmur. 

36. Fleeced — A. S. jlys, Lat. velhis. The word properly means strip off 
afieece like the verb skin. Here, however, it is clearly intended to signify 
spread over. 

Moss — Probably moss , the plant, Fr. mousse , Lat. muscud, is etymologically 
distinct from this ‘ moss/ which appears to be of Teutonic origin, coming to 
us perhaps through A. S. meos . — Jeaffreson. 

37. * Like a flock of sheep * — This simile is an expansion of the meta- 
phor implied in ‘fleeced* in the predoding line. The comparison is very 
characteristic of Wordsworth. Cf. A still more powerfully imaginative passage 
in Resolution and Independence. 

" As a huge stone is sometimes seen to lie 
Couched on the bald top of an eminence j 
Wonder to all who do the same espy, 

By what means it could hither come and whence ; 

So that it seem 9 a thing endued with sense, 

Like a sea-beast crawled forth, that on a shelf 
Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sun itself.** 

Scattered stones in Wiltshire are called * grey wethers.* — Turner, 

38. * The murmur and the murmuring sound ’—An attempt to ieproduoe 
the monotonous sound of the waters. No distinction is intended. 

Cf. Tennyson's Princess : — 

“ Myriads of rivulets hurryiwg through the lawn, 

The moan of doveft in immemorial elms, 

Thb murmur of innumerable bees.** 

39. Mood — See notes on Tintem Abbey , l. 38. 

‘ When pleasure loves Jjfc.* — When the ease or passive enjoyment is a 
stronger impulse than pleasure ; t. e active enjoyment. 
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The heart luxuriates with indifferent things, 40 

Wasting its kindliness on stocks and stones, 

And on the vacant air* Then up I rjse. 

And dragged to' earth both branch and bough, with crash 

And merciless ravage ; and the shady nook 

Of hazels, and the green and mossy bower, 45 

Deformed and sullied, patiently gave up 

Their quiet being ; and unless I *now 

Confound my present feelings with the past. 

Even then, when from the bower I turn'd aw^y 
Exulting, rich beyond the wealth of kings,* 50 

I felt a sdhse of pain when I beheld 
Thu silent trees ‘and the intruding sky. 

Then, dearest maiden ! jcnove along these shades 

In gentleness o{ heart ; with gentle hand 

Touch — for there is a spirit in the woods. 55 

40. ‘Indifferent things Things which make no difference 5 %. e., do not 
affect £he mind in any way. ‘ Indifferonce * was a term of the Stoics to 
express imperturbability of the wise man. — Turneb. 

44. Ravage — See notes on The Vanity of Human Wishes, l , 250. The 
concluding ten lines of this poem give the key to much of Wordsworth's 
peculiar beauty. For him, indeed, there was a “spirit in the woods.”— 
Turner. # 

51. Pain — S ee notes on TTie Solitary Reaper, l. 23. 

62. ‘ The intruding shy * — The sky which thrust itself in. The calm sky 

is felt as a disturbing element amid the scene of havoc. • 
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Three years she grew in sun and shower. 

Then Nature said, i€ A lovelier flower 
On earth was never ‘sown : 

This child I to myself will take : 

She shall be mine, and I will make 5 

A lady of my own. 

“ Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse : and with me 
The girl, in rock and plain, ° 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 10 

Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain. 

This poem was written during the poet’s stay at Goslar, in Germany. It 
does not appear to have any biographical basis. 

• For the leading thought in the following lines, compare the description 
given in the Waunderer of the growth of a mind under the inflnences of nature. 
Thfc key to both poems is ultimately to bo found in the story of Wordsworth’s 
own boyhood.— Turner. 

2. Lovelier — See notes on Peter i Belly l. 47. 

8. 4 On earth was never sown * — Cf : — 
r 44 Oh, many are the poets that are sown 
By Nature ” — Excursion , I. 77. 

6. Lady — A. S. hlcefdig , has always more or less combined the meanings 
of rank, refinement, and goodness. Wordsworth’s conception is rather Jus 
‘Perfect woman nobly planued.’ r Nature can produce Such as well as 
society; for she can give all qualities but rank, ^hioh has no intrinsic value 
independent of the mental dowry which it b tings.- 1 —Turner. 

7. Darling — S ee in The Vanity of Humcm Wishes , J. IS. 

8. 4 Both law and impulse ’ — Nature working m her heart will supply 
not only energies, but a consobusness of rules regulating those energies. 

4 With me 9 t. e., so long as nature is her companion. ’ 

10. Glade— S ee in Lucy t l. 10. 

11. 4 Shall feel an overseeing power * i. e., shall feel that there i# in the 
scenery around her a spirit which watches over her and kindles or restrains 
her energies. 

44 Well pleased to reoognise, 

1$ nature and the language ot the sense, 
ihe 1 anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being.” — Tintem Abbey . 
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<c She shall be sportive as the fawn 

That, wild with glee, across the lawn 

Or up the mountain springs; • 15 

And hers shall be the breathing balm, 

And fyers the silence and the calm 
Of mute, insensate things. 

u The floating clouds their state shall lend 

To her* for her the willows bend ; 20 

Nor shall she fail to see % 

Even in the motions of the storm, 

Grace that shall mould the maiden's form 
By silent sympathy. 

“The stars of midnicfht shall be dear 25 

To her; and^he shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place. 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 

13. # Sportive — 1 Sport is from the old French despoH, deport , Lat. 
deportare , to carry. So that which diverts or carries one away from grief or 
labour. * Sportive * — playfully active. 

Of. O. Fr. desduire, ddduir x Lat. de — ducere), which gives <M-duit, 
recreation, amusement. — Turner. 

14. Gleb — Originally=mufi1c. A * glee-man * was a minstrel. Lawn — 

See in Lucy, l. l\ • 

16. ‘ Breathing baZm 1 — c Balm/ Fr. baume , is the same word as balscm. 
The derived meaumg of soothing or healing comes from the medicinal pro- 
perties of the plant. 

“ She shall feel tho soft soothing jpreath of air, and assimilate hei* own 
nature to those * skyey influences.’ 

The assimilation of the beiytties of th^ inanimate world is expanded in * 
this and the followiug stanza.-4-TuRNER. 

19. State — St^tojiness. 

20 * For her ' — To te^jh her grace of motion. Willows— *Bot. Salix, 
babylonica (Psalm cxxxvii.) This tree has very long, Blender branohes or 
twigs, that grow downwards, almost perpendicular heuce it bends. Dar. Sax. 
toelig •, probably from Dutch wilhg, ready from willsn, to be willing, and 
so named from itd readiness to grow in moist places. — Ogilvie. 

23. Vould— T he word is, probably, by§ transposition from Fr. modeler , 
which is from Lat. modulus or midus, It means to form into a certain shape. 
— Jeaffreson. 

24. *My silent sympathy * — A sympathy that serves, instead of oral 
teaohing, to mould tho maid to beauty by unconscious imitation of external 
nature. Sympathy — See on The Intimations of Immortality 8fc. L 181, 

26 — 30. This stanza is a familiar quotation. — Bartlett. 

28. Rivulets— Brooks. See in I ucy l. 28. Wayward— O. E. vaevard , is 
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And beauty born of murmuring sound. 

Shall pass into her face, 30 

* e 

u And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height, 

Her virgin bosom swell ; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 

While she and I together live 35 

Here in this happy dell/ 7 4 

Thus Nature spake : The work was done. 

How soon my Lucy’s race was run ! f 
She died, and left to me 

This heath, this calm and quiet scene, ' 40 

The memory of what has been. 

And never more will be. / 

not generally traced to way bat to woe, though it might possibly be referred 
to the former, in the tense of one who goes his own way.— S mith. 

Bound — Rondo in Italian and tour in French is used as a general term 
for dance. Taming is naturally essential to most dances. Gf : — 
u Patiently dance in our round.” 

—Shakespeare, Mids. N. D., ii. 2. 

31. * Vital feelings of delight * — 

c “ How good is man’s life, the mere living ! how fit to employ, 

All the heart, and the sonl, and the senses, for ever in joy.” 

* — R. Browning, Saul , 76. 

82. ‘ Shall *rear her form’— Joy is popularly said to dilate the form. 
Moreover joy is inseparably connected with the energy of a faculty, and 
energy is a requisite, and be called, the cause of growth — Turner Sta fELY 
—Grand. Der Bat statum , p p. of Lat. stare , to stand, or sto , I stand. 
‘ Stately ’ formerly meant according to state or standing or rJtnk, then ‘ accord- 
ing to high rank or nobility,’ and hhnee grand, viajeatio ; ly— A. S. he, like. 

39. LEPr— Syns — In leaving a place, we Merely go away from it, in 
quitting a place, we go away from it with the intention qither of not returning 
or at any rate, not for some time. It is then evident that we can not quit 
without leaving^ though wo may leave without quitting. In leaving, the idea 
of what is loft is prominont ; 0 in quitting, the person who acts is uppermost 
in the mind. A man leaves his house early in the morning for his business, 
he does not return at his usual hour ; and upon inquiry, it is found that he 
has quitted the country. — Graham. 

40. * This calm and quiet soene ’ — Show the force of the epithets * oalm 
and, quiet * by connecting them with the main thought of the poem,— Turner. 
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Nuns fret not at their convent's narrow roomy 
And hermits are contented with their cells ; 

# And students with their pensive citadels ; 

Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his loom, , 

Sit blithe and happy : bees that soar for bloom 6* 

High as tiie highest peak of Furness-fells, 

Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells : 

1. Nuns — Nun comes from A. ronna, a grand - mother , the first nuns 
having been oldish womoV — Smith. Fret — On this Vord Palmer remarks : — 
“The occurrence of the word * fret’ in Chaucer and other writers reminds ns 
that mental disease, as well as bodily, is frequently compared, in respect of 
its wasting and ravaging power, to the action of gnawing and devouring. When 
a persoij under the influence of grief is said to be 1 fretted,’ the expression 
properly implies that his substance is being eaten away by corroding care just 
as a garment is fretted by a moth.” For further notes see Tintern Abbey, l. 

5 4. Convent— An abbey, a monastery, a nunnery. It is sometimes applied 
to the inmates of the convent, the M mks. Der. Lat. conventus , fr. con , and 
veho, I carry. So covet , from convouer , cost , through Fr. couter , It. castare, 
fr. Lat. constare. — Smith. , * 

2. Hermit — Through O. Fr. Iter mite ^Lab. eremita, fr. Gr. eremos , desolate. 
The form without * h ' is found occasionally, as in Par. Lost , IV. 8 . 

3. * Pensive citadels' i. e., the world of thought, in which shut 

themselves ont from the world of action. — Turner. Pensive — Fr. pensif ’ sad, 
an adj. from the verb pewter , to think, study, fr. the Lat. pensare, to weigh. 
Expand, the metaphor in the English use of the word. Citadel — The Italian 
citadella, dimin. of '•citta cittade, a city. Castle. * 

4. Loom — In A. S. the vfcord loom meant simply furfiiture, and this we 
may see in the derivative heirloom.. — Jeaffreson. 

6. Furnkss-fells — Furness is a district in the north of Lancashire, the 
northern and eastern parts 'of which are very mountainous. The Connington* 
fells rise to the height of between two and three thousand feet. 

7. *Foxglove — The flower of this plant is bell -shaped, and has a closed 
month, which shuts of its own accord if opened. It is easy to understand 
how this flower might be compared with the finger of a glove. W. Browne* 
the pastor&l poet of the seventeenth oenturyf says — 

" To keep her slender fingers from the sun, , 

Pan through the pastures oftentimes hath run 
To plnck the speckled foxgloves from their stem, 

And on those fingers neatly placed them.” 

The connection with * fox ’ is not so obvious, but the word is an instanoe 
of the half poetioal rustic nomenclature just as ‘hare-boll’ ‘cows-lip,* 

‘ hen-bane/ ‘ tiger-lily/ are. — J eaffreson. 



THE SONNET. 
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In truth, the prison unto which we doom 

Ourselves no prison is : and hence for me, 

In sundry moods, 'twas pastime r to be bound 

Within the sonnet's scanty plot of ground ; 

Pleased if some souls tfor such there needs mnst be) 

Who have felt the weight of too much liberty, 

Should find brief solace there as I have found. 

# 

8. We may compare the well-known lines “ To Althea ffom Frison 
“ Stone walls do not a prison make, 

* Nor iron bars a cage : 

Minds innocent and quiet take 

These for an hermitage.” * 

10. Pastime — See in Pet Lamb, l. 65. 

12. Wordsworth has expressed a similar feeling in his Ode to Duty- 
“ Me this anohartered freedom tires, 

I feel the height of chance desires.” I 

14. Some editions read * short solace * for brief solace.* 


10 



WRITTEN. ON THE WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE. 


0 Earth has not anything to show more fair. 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 1 
A sight touching in its majesty : 

This city now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 5 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 

Open unto the fields and to the skv ; d 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill ; 10 

Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will : 

Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still. ^ 

This sonnet was composed on a September morning.. 

4. Cf. “ Thtfh coveresfc thyself with hght as with a garment/* — Psalm, 
civ. 2. * 

0. Towers— See in The Vanity of Human Wishes, l. 31 Domes — See in 
King's College Chapel Sfc. 1. 22. ^ 

% 8 . Glittering— See notes on * glimmering ' in Mooting to the Owls, l. 6 . 



STEPPING WESTWARD 


This poom was written on the oooasion of the same tour through Scotland 
which gave birth to the Solitary Reaper . The oiroumstanoe in which it origi- 
nated is thus given in a note by the author. 

" While my fellow-traveller (his sister Dorothy) and I were walking by 
the side of Looh Ketterine, one ' fine evening after sunset, in our read to 
a hut, where, irvthe course of our tour, we had been hospitably entertained 
some weeks before, we met, in one of the loneliest parts of that solitary 
region, two well-dressed women, one of whom said to us by way of greeting 
* What, you are stepping westward ?” 

The poet has beautifully adapted an expression common in ‘Perth and 
[other parts of Scotland, by which auy distant place, whatever its direction, 
is described as * doon l Wast/ so that " you are stepping West 99 would bo 
equivalent to “ you are going far." 


“ What, you are stepping westward ?” — “ Yea.” 
'Twould be a wildish destiny 
If we, who thus together roam 
In a strange land, and far from home, 

, Were in this place the guests of chance. 5 

Yet who would stop or fear to advance. 

Though home or shelter he had none, . 

With ’such a sky to lead him on ? 

2. Wildish— The termination * ish 9 Sax. isc, is either used to make an 
adjective out of a substantive, as in ‘jvomauish/ ‘foolish' ‘churlish/ &c., 
or, as here, is added to an adjective, and denotes a weakening or modification 
"of its meaning. The latter use ib colloquial, /md gives thd effect of a coined 
word. — Turner. Destiny — The classical notion that there was a power 
called Destiny, or the Fates, or fate, whioh ruleG over everything even the 
gods. The notion, pushed to an extreme, produces fataJrsm, the belief that 
everything is decided for us and nothing by us : , therefore that we have 
nothing to do s a logical conclusion to which, even if oar reason assents, man's 
moral nature stands up in rebellion. — Jeaffrkson. 

6. * The guests of chance '—Expand. Chance— It is a French wow! .from 
the cas of the Lat. casus, falling, and cado , I fall, strengthened by the com- 
mon expedient of inserting a ‘ u. 9 <It will be observed that * acoidenf ' is the 
, same word direct from the Lat. accidere, to happen (ad and cadwre, to fall, or 
cado, I fall). 

6. ADVANOJj-JByns. To advcmce regards the end, to proceed respects 
the beginning tit our journey. We cannot advance without proceeding/ though 
we may prooeed without advancing. In advancing, we approach nearer the 
end ; in proceeding, we leave the beginning farther behind ns. The army 
advanced three leagues into the enemy's country. They proceeded on their 
journey— G raham. 
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The dewy ground was dark and cold. 

Behind all gloomy to behold j 10 

And stepping westward seemed to ,be 
A kind of heavenly destiny. 

1 liked the greeting ; 'twas a sound 
Of something without space or bound. 

And seemed to give me spiritual right 1 5 

To travel through that region bright. 

The voice was soft, and she who spake 
Was walking by her native lake. 

The salutation had to me 
The very sound of courtesy. 

Its power was felt j and while my eye 20 

Was fixed upon the glowing skv, 

The echo of the voice en wrought 
A human sweetness with the thought 
Of travelling through the world that lay 
.Before me in my endless way. 25 

10 * Bloomy to behold * — This is an instance of the gernndial use of the 
infinitive. # • 

ut To* was originally used, not Vtth the infinitive, but with the gerund in 
‘ e* and like the Latin * ad* with the gernnd, denoted a purpose. Thus 1 to love* 
was originally 1 to lovene ; * i. e., ti or toward loving (ad amandum) gradually as 
* to ’ superseded the infinitival inflection, ‘ to * was used in other and more 
indefinite senses/* ‘for/ ‘in/ ‘as regards/ &o” — Abbott’s. ^ Shakespearian 
Grammar, p. 81. 4l/ u , « 

The infinitive proper was formed by the addition of the termination * en 9 
to the verbal stem, as riden, to ride ; speaker, to speak. 

All is not here adverbial, but the 'abject of the sentence of which the 
verb was is understood. — Turner. # 

13—14. * *TWhs a sound bound/— 1 The' sound of ‘ Westward * brought 
up no thought but that of limi ? >Ioss distance in one direction. The mind could 
not stop at any place, but evei* looked into the space beyond. 

15 — 16. 'Spiritual right ..bright* — The very question seemed to give 
me leave to travel into that world of spirits which associated in my mind 
with the word * Westward.* Cf. the description of jaunset in Goethe’s Faust 
“ Oh that I have no wing to lift me from the ground, to struggle after, 
for evef* after, him 1 I should see in everlasting evening beams the stilly 
world at my feet — every height on fire, every vale in repose— the silver brook 
flowing into golden streams— I hurry on to drink his everlasting light, the 
day before' me and the night behind.* 1 

18. 9 Her native lake* — Loch Katrine, so well-known from supplying 
the scenery of Scott’s Lady of the Lake , lies to the South West of Perth, on 
the border of Stirling, *and between Ben Ledi and Ben Lomond.— Turner, 

24. * Hwnm Sweetness * — ‘ Human * is emphatic. ■ 
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ON THE EXTINCTION OF THE VENETIAN 
. REPUBLIC. 

The invasion of Italy by Attila, in 452 A. D., drove many of the 
inhabitants of Venetia. a province of whioh Padua and Acfuileia were the 
leading cities, to take refuge among the numerous small islands at the head 
of the Adriatic, and here, protected by their * lagunea,* they founded Venice. 
At the close of the sixth century the Venetian Republic was already rising 
into importance. She acknowledged the supremacy of f the exarchs of 
Ravenna* but was protected rathor by her position than by her allies, °froin 
the aggressions* of the Lombards, who shared with Ravenna the rule of 
North Italy. The connection of Venice with the Eastern Empire had, how- 
ever; never interfered practically with her independence; and she rapidly 
grew to be absolute mistress of tho Eastern Mediterranean. The Venetians 
helped the Franks to conquer Tyre, and shared the government of 'that groat 
commercial city. The naval power of Veriioo played an important part in 
the Crusades, which worfl the souroo of much profit t« the Republic, both com- 
mercial and political ; and in the fourth Crusade, iu 1202, tho Venetians shared 
with the Latins tho conquest of Constantinople. 

In 1453 the Eastern capital was taken by the Turks, and the Venetians 
alone opposed successfully, although with heavy losses, the onrush of the 
invaders. At the close of the fifteenth century the Republic had reached its 
culminating point, and was the greatest commercial power in Europe. 

Venice always attached hersolf to the Guelph or Papal, rather than the 
Ghibelline or 9 Imperial party; but the league of Cambray brought against her 
both the Emperor Maximilian and Pope Julius II., as well as Franco and 
Af ragon, while the discovery of America, and the Cape passage to India, much 
decreased her oommeroe. After the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
power of Venice gradually declined, Und escaped no better, than Switzerland, 
the power of Bonaparte, who annexed Venice to the crown of Italy in 1805. 
In Iffcte -V enice became a dependency of Austria, but was finally united to 
the kingdom of Italy in 1866. 

In connection with this poem should bo read the first part of the fourth 
canto of Childe Harold , and Shelley’s lines written in the Euganean Hilts. 

• What plays of Shakespearo are connected with Venice ? Who is tho greatest 
of Venetian painters ? — Turner. 9 K 

' In 1796 the French Government proposed as alliance with Venice. The 
proposition was rejected by the Venetians. In 1797, tyie French occupied 
the Venetian territory. Insurrection against them ,broke out in all principal 
towns. Napoleon deolared war against tho republic. The Senate abdicated. 
The French occupied Veniee and the Venetian Republic was abolished by 
the treaty of Campo Formio. • 

Once did she hold the gorgeous East in fee, f 

1. She — Venice. * To hold in foe'apTo hpld in possession. 'Feu/ fief 
(as Lat. pecus, pccmiia),=castle, wealth, possession. 'Feudal* is from the 
same root. Th&Sfeudum was» the Mediaeval Latin for the ' fee * distributed 
by a chief t^his followers. — Turner Gorgeous — This word is worth notice. 
It is prolwly from ' gorge,* to feed gluttonously , and transferred from 
the paMifto the eye ; hence luxuriously adorned, splendid or magnificent. 
Mr. #§||pier remarks on the word thus 1 “ Every body has observed the solemn 
stupjdily of the owl, the air of profoiiudest wisdom and imperturbable 
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And was the safeguard of the West; the worth < 

Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 

Venice, the eldest child e£ Liberty. # 

She was a maiden city bright and free ; 

No guile seduced, no force could violate ; 

And when she took unto herself a mate 
She must espouse the everlasting sea. 

And what if she had seen those 'glories fade, 

% Those titles vanish, and that strength decay, 19 

Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid , 

When he^long life hath reached its final day : 

Men are we, and must grieve when even the shade 
Of <that which once was great is passed away. 

• 

gravity with which it blinks its tmspeculative eyes— The absurd pomposity 
of the strutting turkey-cock as he ruffles to the full extent of his feathery 
and inflates his gorge with that lofty air of self-importance which first Bug* 
gested the word ‘ gorgeous. ’ ” 

2. * The safe guard of the West’ — Venice took her full share in the 
Orusadfes, supplying fleets and sinews of war. So Byron calls her “ Europe's 
bulwark, gainst the Ottomite.” 

4. * The eldest child of Liberty ’—The first free city. Venice was the 
earliest of those municipal states whioh alone preserved in the fall of the 
empire a free government amid tryann f and anarchy. Liberty — See in 
Milton, 7, 8. • * 

■6. Guile— Witch craft -or cunning^ We have parallel forms ia English 
such as guile and wile, guard and ward, guise and wise, guarantee and warranty 
&o. Observe that the * u* in guile, guard, guise , &a, is not pronounced in these 
days, but that it is not meaningless is shown by the faco thaifftfBsfi same 
words were originally identical or connected with the other forms as given 
above, which have only a ‘w’ equivalent in each case with §u. Compare 
also the Persian ga m with the English warm . — Syns. : — Guile is to draw as 
enemy in ambush*: Fraud is jrorse than jgtaile. Hannibal's ambush is guile.* 
Caesar's attack is fraud. i 

7. * Took ..male \i. a., was married. 

8. An allusion to thp annual ‘marriage’ of Venioe with the Adriatic, 
when a ring was dropped into the sea with great ceremonies. The ring 
with whioh she wedded the sea was first given to the Doge by Pope Alex- 
ander fill., in Tefara for services rendered to the Guelph cause. — Turner, 
Espouse. — F r, Sponsor ; Lat. spondeo, sponsus, to promise solemnly, to engage 
or pledge one's self. Harry. 

9. And what if What is the apodosis of the conditional 'sentence 
here? All the editions read ‘had;' but it seems to me this must be a* 
misprint for * has.’— Turner. 

10. 4 And that strength fyc ? — And though that strength fto. * 

13. * And must frc .' — Therefore it is natural that we must Ac. ‘ The 
shade ' — The ghost i. e., the mere name. 

13—14, This couplet is a fanuliar quotation. — B artlett* 



ON A PICTURE OF PEELE CASTLE 
IN A STORM. 


These lines were suggested by a picture of Peele Castle in a storm, 
painted by Sir Qeffrge Beaumont, a personal friend of the poet, and a painter 
of some note* Them is a landscape painted by him in the National Gallery. 

Peele is on the West coast of the Isle of Man. The castle stands on a 
small rocky islet, separated, like St. Michael’s Mount, from the mainland by 
a shallow channel, dry, or nearly so, at low water. In this castle Richard 
.Bari of Warwick, the * kingmaker/ was confined. [ Vide Scott, Peveril of 
the Peak.] 

Wordsworth’s lines on Peele Castle mast be placed among the most 
beautiful and characteristic of his productions. The poem was written in 
1805 at the Town-end of Grassmere. Early in the year Wordsworth had lost 
his brother John, and it is this sorrow that supplies the key-note to the poem. 

Mr. Palgrave in his Golden Treasury compares the Lines on Peele Castle 
With Shelley’s Poet's Dream. “Each,” he says, “is the most complete 
expression of the innermost spirit of his art given by these great poets : of 
th^t idea, as in the case of the true*p»inter [to quote the words of Reynolds], 
Buosits only in the mind : the sight never behe’d it, nor has the hand expressed 
it. It is an idea residing in the breast of the artist, which he is always 
labouring to impart, and which he dies at last without imparting.” — Turner. 


I was thy neighbour once, thou rugged pile, 
r Four summer weeks I dwelt in sight of thee.: 

I saw thee every day, and all the While 
Thy form was sleeping in a glassy £ea. 

* T 

So pure the sky, so quiet was the air, 6 

So like, so very lik3, was day to day ! 

Whene'er I look'd, thine image still was there; 

It trembled, but it never pass'd away. 

( 

1. Pi LB — Literally, a mass or collection of things in a roundish or 
bteVatod form* Here, castle. See notes on King's College Chapel , l, 22. 

2. 4 In sight of fhee * i. e. f in a plaoe from which thou couldst have been 

seen. ** • 

4. GlasS* — The * vitred unda 9 of Virgil, and the * vitreus pontus 9 of 
Horace.— TV enbr. 

7. Supply Hhdt before ' whene’er, 9 
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How perfect waa the calm ! it seem'd no slbep>* 

No mood which season takes away or kftngs ; ilO 

I could have fancied jhat jfche mighty deep 

Was even the gentlest of all gfcntfe t&fagtf. ? 

Ah 1 the%, if mine had been the painter's hand* r 
To express what then I saw, and add the gleam* 

Of lustre known to neither sea or land, 15 

But borrowed from the youthful 'poet's dream, 

Y would have planted thee, thou hoary pile, # > 

Amid a wjjrld how different from this | 

Beside a sea that could uot cease to smile. 

On tranquil land, beneath a sky of bliss, 20 

Thou shouldst have seenS'd a treasure-house divine 
Of peaceful years, a chronicle of heaven ; 

Of all the sunbeams that did ever shine 
The very sweetest had to thee been given. 

A # picture had it been of lasting ease, 25 4 

Elysian quiet, without toil or strife ; 

9. * It seem’d no sleep/ — Because sleep is for a short time, but it seemed 
permanent. * A calm sea would naturally suggest sleep, but the metaphor of 
sleep is here unfitting ; for this steep seemed to know no waking.* — Turner. * 

10. Mood — passing phase j changir^ state of mind. Season — Fr. saisoni 

Lat. statio , fixed or stated time. Of. Ger. stunde , from stehep. For further 
notes see Tintern Abbey, l . 12. y « 

15. In later editions these last two lines are replaced by— 

“ The light that never w^ on sea or land, 

The conseoration and the poet's dream." 

Bartlett says the couple* quoted he1*e is a familiar quotation. The* 
emendation is a happy one^l The later couplet has lived as much as any 
Wordsworth ever wrote in the memory of his readers. — Turner, 

• * 

19. * Cease to smile * u e., become angry. % 

21. ‘ Seem'd a treasure-house' i. e., seemed in my picture , 8fc* The Ideal 
picture would have contained a store of perfect peace. So jn Lutes written 
above tintern — 

" Pleasing thoughts, 

That in this moment there is l^fe and food 

For future years." , 

22. Chronicle of heaven * — Record of bliss, more than earth alone can * 
give. 

24. ‘Hod been i. e. t would have been. 9 

26. * JBVysiw quiet * — Of. 

“ Elysian beauty, melancholy grace, 

Brought from a pensive, though a happy place." — Laodamia, l, 0& 
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No motion but the moving tfctey a breeze, 

' Or merely silent Nature's breathing life. 

Such, in the food illusion of ' my 'heart, 

Such picture would 2 at that time have made, 

And seen the soul o£ trut{f in every part— « 

A faith, a trust that could not be betray'd. 

So once it would have been > 'tis so no more ; 

I have submitted to a new control ; • 

A power* is gone which nothing can restore, 35 

A deep distress hath humanized my soul. £ 

“Apart from happy ghosts, that gather flowers 
Of blissful quiet mid unfading bowers.” — Id. 161. 

27. * No motion * i . e. f there would hare been no motion, 

28t * Or merely silent Nature's breathing life Of. 

M The pure delight of love, 

By sound diffused, or by the breathing air. 

Or by the silent looks of happy things,’ * — Excursion, bk. I. 187. 

Silent — Syns. : — Taciturnity is intensive silence . A silent man is one who 
does not speak - v a taciturn man is one who- scarcely ever speaks. We may 
be silent without being taciturn. Silence respects the aot; taciturn the 
habit. Circumstances may make us silent ; our disposition inclines ns to be 
taciturn. The English have a reputation for taciturnity. There are many 
occasions on which it is proper tc^ be silent > the taciturn lose many opportu- 
nities of information from their disinclinaf)ion to ask questions. Silent is 
opposed to speaking; taciturn to loquacious. The taciturn are frequently 
gloomy and sullen .—Graham 1 . r * 

29. 4 Fond, illusion ’ — Pleasing delusion i. e ., the pleasing belief that the 
ocean ws^d remain thus long. Fond— See in To May, l 29. 

81. 4 And’ seen 8fc.' I wouM have thought the picture a perfect one and 
true ; there would then, before my recent sorrow, have seemed nothing fajse 
in a picture of perfect and permanent peace. 4 In every part 9 i. e., in every 
1 part of the picture. • # 

- 82. Later editions read — ' 

11 A steadfast peace that might not Ye betrayed.” 

What difference of thought is expressed by the change P Betray* IX — 
Changed. , See in The Vanity of Human Wishes , l. 7. Steadfast — Permanent* 
Literally fast in the stead or place j hence, firm, unmoved, abiding. 

* S3. * So once Sfc ? — la allusion of his brother's death by shipwreck. 

35. 4 A power ’—The power of believing that the ocean could be calm 
for ever. 

We shall better understand this and the following lines, if W 3 compare 
them with the Ode on Immortality — 

^ 44 And yet I knew, 

' ^Where’er I go, 

That tj^re hath passed away a glory from the earth ” 

Compare especially the last two stanzas. — T urner. 

38. 4 A deep distress Sfc' — The loss of my brother hath brought my sohl 
bach to the reality of human life. 
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Not for a moment eoold I now behold 
A smiling sea, and be wbat I have been ; 

The feeling of my lqss will ne’er be pld j 

This whioh I know I speak with mind serene, >40 

Then Beaumont, friend 1 Who would have been the friend. 

If he had lived, of him whom I deplore 5 ‘ 

This work of thine I blame not„but commend j 
This sea in anger, and that dismal shore. 

% • 

Oh, *tis a passionate work ! yet wise and well* ' ,45 
Well cho^n is the spirit that is here ; 

That hulk which labours in the deadly swell. 

This rueful sky, this pageantry of fear, 

88. 1 1 have been * i. e., in former times. # 

40. 1 Mind serene ’—fee has passed through sorrow to resignation, and 
can “ find in Iobs a gain to match.” 

41. * Then Ac.’ — As though, if his brother had not died, the angry sea 
and dismal shore of Beaumont’s picture would have jarred upon his own ideal 
picture.— Turner. Friend— See in The Vanity of Human Wishes, l. 888. 

42. Deplore — Syns. : — The words lament and deplore represent different 
circumstances of grief : we lament with exclamation ; we deplore with tears. 
Lamentations are accompanied With soles and cries. In deploring, our grief 
is expressed by weeping. Violent grief produces lamentation} deep grief 
causes us to deplore. — Graham. • 

44. DiSMAL-rMinshew’s derivation t>f 1 dismal/ that it is ‘ dies mains, 1 
the unluoky, ill-omened day, is exaotly one of those plausible* etymologies to 
whioh one learns after a while to give no credit. Yet there can -be* m doubt 
that onr fathers so understood the word, and that this assumed etymology 
often overrules this usage of it.— Trench, Sel. Qlosgty . 

* 45. * *Tis a passionate work it is the picture of an angry ocean. 
Passionate — Partly as expressing the rafte and tumult of the stormy seat* 
partly the passionate feeling fcf the artist, whioh harmonises well with the 
poet’s own vehement sorrow. 4 

46. Spirit— Character. Here— In this picture. 

The same feeling has Inspired the fifteenth canto of In M&moriam, in 
whioh the poet’s delight in the contemplation <jf a storm at the olose of an 
autumn day, is tinged by fancies about his dead friend, and the ship that is 
bearing his body from Italy to England.— Turner. 

47. Hulk— F ormerly a large merchant ship ; generally of a ship dis- 
mantled dir unfit for service. Swell— D estructive surge. 

48. Ruepul— (Comp, of rue and full) Rue is derived from Sax. hreowm, * 
h/reowsia/n, to repent} Sans, hri, to be ashamed. Allied to roa/f, Lafc. rudo, 
Ao. — Ogilvie. Expressing sorrow; wofnl. Pageant — Originally the frame 
on which a public show was exhibited, thhn the show itself. The 4 V is 
parasitic. The word used to be written pagen, pagyn , carrying us back to 
the low Latin pagima. Pagina, a sheet of paper, is supposed to be so called 
from the skins of papyrus compacted together of whioh it is composed. 
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And this huge castle, standing here sublime ; 

I love to see the look with which it braves, 50 

Cased in th* unfeeling armour of pld time, 

The lightning, the fierce wind, and trampling waves. 

Farewell, farewell the heart that lives alone * 

Housed in a dream, at distance from the kind I 

Such happiness, wherever it be known, 55 

Is to be pitied, for 'tis surely blind. 

But welcome fortitude, and patient cheer. 

And frequent sights of what is to be borne ! 

Such sights, or worse, as are before me here ; 

Not without hope we suffer and we mourn. • 60 

49. * And this huge castle, &o.' — An image of the “ fortitude and patient 

oheer ” by which alone the human soul can stand finmoved against a “ sea 
of troubles.*' 

60. * Braves— Defies. 

51. Cased — Enclosed. Clad completely with armour through the whole 
body which defies any blow which falls on his body. * The unfeeling “armour 
of old time * — “ The old stones, caroloss of the assaulting waves, formed as 
it were a coat of mail against the storm.” 

52. * Tratnpling waves ' — The idea is that of the destructive onset of 
aifcftrmy. 

“ And hark ! like the roar of tho'billows on the shore, 

Thy cry of battle rises along their charging lin^,” 

„ — Macaulay, Battle of Naseby. 

Thcjarord trample literally means to tread under foot , especially to tread 
upon with pride, contempt, triumph or scorn. Of. Tramp . 

63. ‘The hea**t that Htes alone* i.^., the selfish heart. 

64. * Soused in a dream ’—Living, as it were, in $ dream and not 

paying attention to the realities* of life. 1 Tie kind* — His fellow-men; the 
human race. I 

66. * Is to be pitied * — Is not to be desired or envied. * Surely blind ’ So. 

blind to real danger, * * 

67. Cheer — Fr. chere f face. From the phrase “ faire bonne chere A 
quelqu* wt;” it got the sense of ‘welcome,' * entertainment.' Cf. The expres- 
sions ‘ to countenance * a person. The meaning here is ‘ cheerfulness,’ as in 

“ I have not that alacrity of spirit 

Nor cheer of mind tfy*t I was Wont to have.'* 

—Shakespeare, Richard? Ill, 5 ,3. 

58. * What is to be borne,’ % e., suffering. 

60. ‘ ffot without hope '—Not merely wi*h the hope of deliverance bat 
also with the hop^f^mprovem^nt. * 



THE FOUNTAIN 


We talk'd with open heart, dnd tongue 
Affectionate and true, 

A* pair of friends, though I was young • 

Au4 Matthew seventy-two. 

# We lay beneath a spreading oak, 5 

Beside a mossy sjat, 

And from fjie turf a fountain brokp, 

And gurgled at our feet. 

“ Now, Matthew ! let us ” said I, “ match 
This water's pleasant tune 10 

With some old Border song, or catch. 

That suits a summer's noon. 

Wordsworth wrote about the bp nrie time as the present poem, two other 
pieoes, entitled respectively Matthew and The Two April Mornings , upon the 
same subject. 

“A village schoolmaster was# he, 

With the hair of glittering grey ; 

As blithe a man as you could see 
On aspring holiday.’* 

7. — Turf — Earthy plot matted witjj. grassy roots. 

8. — GURGLFD-j-It. gorgogliare, fr. gorg a, the throat ; Lat. g urges, a whirl* , 
pool, gulf. Ban or flew in a broken, irregular, noisy current. 

10. ( This water’s pleasant tune* — We are reminded of a beautiful stanza 
from Coleridge’s Ancient Manner , written in 1797, two years before the 
present poem, while Colejridge was living at Nether Stowey as Wordsworth's 
neighbour. 

“ A noise like of a hidden brook, • 

« In the leafy mouth of June, ^ 

That to the sleepy woods all night 
Smgeth a quiet tune." 

11. Border — The boundary between England and Scotland. * Borfar 

song ' i. e, t some song, such as the ballad of * Chevy Chase/ of the wild lira 
of the Scottish Border, where f moss troopers’ in old days owned no law. but 
the strong hand. Cacch— A song, the parts of which are Caught up by 
different singers, a rondo. t * 

18. Chimes— Chaucer spells it chimb e'; from cimbal or Hmble of bells 
Of. Cymbal. Originally the successive sound of bells in harmony. Hem 
consonance of musical sounds from many instruments. 



the Fomrunr. 
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“ Or of the church-clock and the chimes 
Sing here beneath the shade. 

That half-card thine of '»vifcty rhymes 15 

Which you last April made !’’ 

In silence Matthew lay, and eyed 
The spring beneath the tree ; 

And thus the dear old man replied, 

The grey-hair’d man of glee. 20 

“ Bown to the vale this water steers ; 

How merrily it goes | / 

’Twill murmur on a thousand years, 

' And flow as now it flows. 

w 

“ And here, on this delightful day, 25 

I cannot choose, but think 
How oft, a vigorous man I lay 
Beside this fountain's brink. 

" My eyes are dim with childish tears 

My heart is idly stirr'd ; 30 

For the same sound is in my ears 
1 Which in those days I heard. 

u Thus fares it still ip. our decay, 

, And yet the wisei* miud 

20. Glee — In its original sense of ‘joy/ ‘mirth.* It was not until the 
the seventeenth century that the word r was used as a term in mnsio for a 

, part-song, in which all began and ended with the same words. — Tusker, 

21. This bold bat beautifal line is altered in later editions to the more 
common place. 

“ No check, no stay, this streamlet fears,” * 

Stress — See in Jehova the Provider , l. 9, 

33. Fares — A. S. faran, to go. Milton in the following line uses the 
word in the sense of * to go,' to move forward. : — 

u So on he fares , and to the border comes, * 

Of Eden.”— Par. Lost. 

Bnt the word is generally used in a figurative sense, as in the text ;*to 
be In any state, good or bad.— M So /ares the stag among the enraged 
hounds.”— D enhav. From the verb /oroij. is derived the perfect part, ford, 
bnt now ford is need in a present tense, and its Vast is forded , as * he forded 
the river. 9 The gult word occurs in * farewell/ • literally * go on well, 1 4s 
a nonn fare sigrimm a sum paid to go on* journey, also the provisions eaten 
While going da a journey j as well as the treatment experienced while going. 
The word Is also used to denote provisions and treatment generally. * Thorough- 
fare* is a through fare, u a passage to go through. 



TEE TOtrSTJUJr. 
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35 


Mourns less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind. 

I • t 

“The blackbird m the summer trees, 

The lark upon the hill, 

Let loose their enrols when they please, 

Are quiet when they will. 40 

• 

“ With Nature never do ikgy wage 
*A foolish strife ; they see 

A*happy youth, and their old age 
2b beautiful and free ; 

•“ But we are prosed by heavy laws, < 45 

And often, glad no more. 

We wear a face of joy because • 

We have been glad of yore. 

" If there is one who need bemoan 

• His kindred laid in earth, 50 

85. Explain what is meant by this and the following line by instancing 
the particular case given in the poem. 

Mr. Hutton, Essays , vol. ii. 110., after contrasting Tennyson’s treatment 
of the same theme— the ‘ desiderium ’ the yearning for the irrevocable past-t- 
in the song. Tews, idle Tears, fhus analyses the motive of Wordsworth’s 
poem : — “ Thus nysditating, he wings ♦from the temporary sadness fresh 
conviotion that the ebbing away, both ®in spirit and in appearance, of the 
brightest past, sad as it muBt ever be, is not so sad a thing ao^/ha weak 
yearning whioh, in departing, it often leaves stranded on the soul to oling to 
the appearance when the spirit is irrevocably gone.” — Turner. 

* 87. Blackbird— Observe the difference between a compound word and 
two words is greatest where the first is an adjective. This we see in comparing 
such terms as the following i—J$dc1c bird , meaning a bird that is blaok, with 
blackbird= Lat. merula. Expressions like a sharp edged instrument , meaning 
on instrument that js sharp and has edges , as opposed to a sha rp^edQed instru- 
ment, meaning an instrument with sharpedges, further exemplify this 
difference. 

Later editions read with little advantage — * 

• “ The black bird amid leafy trees, \ 

The lark upon the hill.” 

89. Carols— From the French carole, properly a dance, Here joyous 
gongs. For farther notes see Hart~Lea(p Well, 2. 154. 

41. They and their, in line 48, are emphatic. 

45. * Heavy laws ’-.-Hard rules. , 

# We are constrained to be cheerful beoausd the world expects it of us; 
we cannot, like the blackbird, oarol when we will, and be Bilent when we will. 

48. Glad— See in To May, U 13. 

50. Kindred— See in The Vanity of Mumm Wishes, l . 303. 
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The household hearts that were his own, 

It is the man o£ mirth. 

“ My days> my friend, are almost gone. 

My life has been approved, 

And many love me ; but by none ' 55 

Am I enough beloved.” 

4 

“ Now both himself and me he wrongs, 

The man who thus complains | * » 

I live and sing my idle songs 

Upon these happy plains ; > 60 

“ And, Matthew, for thy children dead, 

PH be a son to theed” 

At this he? grasped my hand, andfsaid, 

“ Alas | that cannot be.” 

We rose up from the fountain-side, 66 

And down the smooth descent 
Of the green sheep-track did we glide. 

And through the wood we went ; 

, And, ero we came to Leonard's rock. 

He sang those witty rhymes 70 

About the crazy old ‘fehurch-clock, , 

, # * And the bewilder'd chimes. 

64. Approved — Proved or deemed good. 

66. Enough — Syns. : — Sufficient ic an active quality, and rosprots f *he 
necessaries of life. Enough has f a passive meaning j it respects self-enjoy- 
ment. A man has sufficient who has no longer a desire. A man has enough 
who has no longer a want. — Graham. 1 

68. * The mom who * — What is the construction of *vu|n ? 

69. ‘ I live 9 — I is emphatic. 

72. Bewilder’d— The A* S. prefix 1 be * has frequently an aotive or transi- 
tive force when attaohed to neuter verbs, as ‘befall,’ ‘betide,’ and if / wilder * 
be intransitive, that is its power here ; it also converts adjectives and other 
words into verbs, as * belate,’ * beshrew,’ ‘ belabour’ ; it is intensive too, and 
sometimes privative, as ‘ behead, '<$ but more often it indicates no perceptible 
alteration in the sense, as ‘ begird, 1 4 besprinkle,’ and the same may be said of 
other A. S. prefixes, as a, /or, ge, to, fyc, Craik (Jul C&s. V. 390) has a long note 
to show that this ‘he * in English frequently represents the A. S. qe, * beloved * 
being A* 8. geffifea, ( believe* <\. S. gelyfan, ‘belong* 1 A S gelanq , 1 become* 
A. 8. gee we mom, &c .—Student#* Man. Eng. Lang. Lect. XIV. note E. — Ma4sh. 



ON THE EXPECTED DEATH OF FOX 


Loud is the vale ! the voice is up 

•With which she speaks when storms are gone ; 
Jt mighty unison of streams ; • 

Of all her voices, one. 


• Loud is the vale ; — this inland depth * 5 

In peace is roaming like the sea ; 

Yon star upon the mountain top • 

Is listening quietly 


This poem was composed on an evening walk after a stormy day at 
Grassmere. The author has just read the news of the expected death of 
Fox. * 


Fox died September 13th, 1806. On the death of Pitt, on the 23rd of 
January in the same year, Fox had been made Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and died when about to Sign the general peace. In opposition to Pitt he had 
sympathised strongly with the l tench Revolution, and had never ceased to 
counsel peace with France. TVide Memoirs and Correspondence of Ftio, 
published by Lord Russel, 1854. J ^ 


For the death*of Pitt and Fox, cf. Sir W. Scott’s Introduction to the first 


canto of Marmion. 

To mute and to material things,” &o. 


3. Unison — In music, an acoordanco or coincidence of sounds proceeding 
from an equality in the number of vittrations made in a given time by a 
sonorous body. If two chords of same n^atter have equal length, thickness • 
and tension, they are said to b^*m unibon and their sounds will be in unison. 
Der. Lat. unus , one, and sono , fb sound or sonus , a sound. 

4. * Of all on# *-*-The rushing of countless mountain streams, swollen 

by a storm (what North -country -men call a ‘spate ’), joined their many voices 
into one continuous and harmonious roaring, which seemed the voice of tho 
whole vale. • 

6. * In peace * — The storm had passed away, and left a quiet, broken only 

by the sound of waters. Peace— See under the note of * rejoice 1 in To the 
Cuclcoo , l. § 

7. * Fori star fyc' — <c Who but Wordsworth would have set off the » 
uproar of the vale against the stillness of the star on the mountain head P 
Here in passing I may # note the strange power there is in his simple use of 
prepositions. The * star 1 is on the mountain Uop ’ ; the 1 silence * is * in the 
sky* ; the ‘ sleep * is ( among the hills * ; * the gentleness of heaven is on tho 
sea.” This double gift of soul and eye, highest ideality and most literal 
realigypi combined, have made him of all modern poets Nature's thost unerring 
interpreter,” — Shaiep’s Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. 



ON THE EXPECTED DEATH OP POX. 


Sad was I even to pain deprest. 

Importunate and heavy load, 10 

The comfortor had found me here 
Upon this lonely road. 

And many thousands now are sad, 

Wait the fulfilment of their fear ; 

For he must die who is their stay, 15 

Their glory disappear. 

A power is passing from the earth 

To breathless Nature's dark abyss. 

But when the great and good depart, 

What is it more than this ? 20 

That man, who is from God sent (forth. 

Doth yet again to God return ? 

Por the above quotations, vide sonnet beginning, “ It is a beauteous 
evening, calm and free/* and Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle — 

“ Love had he found in hnts where poor men lie 5 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 1 ' 

• Yon — See in To May, l, 10. 

9. Sad — Serious, grave, without any necessary notion of melancholy; 
O. E. md , solid, firm, though by some it is thought to be a mere shortened 
form of sedate.^ Smith. 

10. *~ ‘ Importunate and heavy load ’ — This is a translation from a line 
of Michael Angelo — “ Importuna e grave* talma.” The line is in apposition to 
• depression/ implied in * to pain deprest .* 

11 . f The comforter Bather >he spirit of Nature the© the Paraclete.— 

Turner. 

14 Pear — Syns. ! — Few is the generic wo. d. Terror is a species of fear. 
Pear Is an inward feeling. Terror is an external and, visible agitation. The 
prospect of evil excites our fear ; we feel terror at the evil which is actually 
before a*. We fear an approaching storm; the storm itself excites terror.— 
Graham. * 

17. * A power is passing fre ? — The tone of the last two stanzas is neither 
Christian nor antichristian The poet rather regards death as the reabsorp* 
tion of the individual into the universal spirit. — Turner. 

Tfeis »»<* is a famljinr quotation. — Bartlett. * 

16. Aarra— Bottomless depth. Her. Gr. atysflos=Unfathomed, bottom- 
less. Applied in theological language to Hell, or one of the worlds beyond 
the grave. ‘ To fyejfthless Nature's dark abyss ' ; Of.— 

«rfo fttotion hath she now, no foroe; 

She neither hears nor sees : 

Rolled round in earth's diurnal oourse 
With rooks and stones and tree." 



OK THE EXPECTED DEATH OT POX. 




Snob ebb and flow must ever be, 

Then wherefore should we mourn ? 

S3. Ebb — O n this word ^Trench remarks Nothing ‘ebbs,* unless it 
be figuratively, except water now. But ‘ebb/ oftenest an adjective, was 
continually used in onr earlier English with a general meaning or * shallow. 9 
There is still a Lancashire proverb, * Cross the stream where it is ebbesV n — 
8el. Glossy . 



THE SONNET. 


Scorn not the sonnet, critic ; you have frowned 
Mindless of its just honours ; with this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart ; the melodV 
Of thl3 small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound ; 

A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 5 

1. Sonnet — Fr. ; It. Sonetto , dimin. from Lat. somis , Bound, fr. $ono , Sana. 
sva w, ( ^ ) to sound, to cry out, to sing. The sonnet borrowed from the Latin 
consists properly of fourteen lines, divided into two unequal parts of eight 
and six lines. In the first part there are two stanzas of four lines each, and 
in each stanza the two middle and the two outside lines rhyme together. 
The second part consists of two terzains, the first, socond, and third of the 
second respectively. 

As to substance, the two characteristics of the sonnet are — First , that it 
should contain one idea, and only one ; secondly , that it should be contemplative, 
that is, neither dramatic nor lyrical. — Turner. 

Frowned— Lat. frons, frontis. Writfkled the forehead, expressed displeasure 
by contracting the brow, and looking grim or surly. 

* 3. ‘ Shakespeare unlocked his heart * — The first notice of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets occurs in Mores* Wit's Treasury , 1598. They must therefore have 
been written when Shakespeare was at most not more than *thirty-four. The 
first 126 Sonnet? are addressed to a young friend of high rank, for whom 
Shakespbart ouoertained a romantic affection. The last twenty eight are 
addressed to a woman. The dedication runs as follows : “ To the onlie 

begetter of these issuing sonnets, Mr. W H. All happiness, and that eternity 
promised by our overliving poet, wishes the well-wishing adventurer in setting 
‘forth T. T.” Who this W. H., the begettor of the sonnets, was, is a riddle 
that has never yet been solved. The most probrble conjecture is that these 
letters are the inverted initials of Henry Wriothcsley, Earl of Southampton, 
who is known to have been a friend and patron of Shakespeare. No one can 
read the sonnets without recognising the truth of Wordsworth’s phrase, 
“ Shakespeare unlooked his heart ; ” but for us, alas ! the key is lost. — Turner. 

4. Lute — P robably come from the French lut or luth , and is found in 
various shapes in most European languages. It is traced to Arab, elud, the 
name of a stringed instrument, and Ferrar calls it (Chapters on Lang., p. 188) 
a 'reflex onomatopoeia,’ a word that, originally imitative, has on its adoption 
( into a foreign language been remodelled so as to make sound and sense again 
1 accord. See Wedgwood. For further notes see The Vcmity of Humwn Wishes , 
l. 271. * 

Petrarch, (F^ahpis)— Born at Arezzo in 1304, has m his sonnets told the 
tale of his hopeless love for Laura de Noves, whose charms inspired him with 
a lasting passion. 

$. Tasso, (Torquato) — Born at Sarrento in 1544. He wrote the poem of 
Bivtaldo, Aminta, Jerusalem Delivered , and many other poems. His sonnets 
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With it Camoens. soothed m exiles grief ; 

The sonnet glittered a gav myrtle leaf 
Amid the cypress jvitb# which Dante crowned 
His visionary brow*, a glow-warm lamp , 

It cheered mild Spenser, called from fairy land 
To st/uggle through dark ways ; and when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 

are addressed to Leonora, the sister of the Duke of Ferrara. The story of his 
mad passion hasf been eloquently told by Goethe in the play whioh bears 
his name. ^ 

• 

6. Oamoensj|-A Portuguese poet, born at Lisbon in 1617, anthor of the 
great national epic the Lusiad. The lady of his sonnets was Catherine 
d’Atalde, a grand lady of the court, for whose sake he was banished. His 
sonnets hjfre been admirably translated by Mrs. Barrett Browning.— Turner, 

Exile — Lat. exul, exsul , one driven from his native soil (solum), as the 
word is explained by Festyis. Exsilium, exilium, banishment. — Wedgwood. 

7. Myrtle— Lat. my r his, Gr. nvyrbos. An ever-green shrub celebrated 
for its beautiful aud fragrant foliage. 

8. Dante, (Alighieri)— The sublimest of the Italian poets, was bom 

at Florence, in 1265. The family name was Cacoiaguida, and that of his 
mother was Alighieri. The name by whioh he has descended to posterity is a 
contraction of Durante, his Christian name. At the age of ten years he fell in 
love with the lady whom he has immortalized under the name of Beatrice. He 
was destined, however, in his twenty-sixth year, to marry Gemma, one of the 
Donati family, from whom, after having lived unhappily with her, he was 
separated. Before his marriage* he served his country with distinction m 
the wars against Arezzo and Pisa, ajid also as an envoy, in which ca- 
pacity he was fourteen times employed. In 1300, he was raised to be 
one of the eight chief Magistrates of the republic. Here ende£ his 
good fortune. He belonged to the party called the Bianchi, or “Whites j 
and their opponents, the Neri or Blacks, having gained the ascendancy, 
hf* was first banished from Florence, &nd afterwards condemned to be burnt 
alive, in case of # his falling into their hands. Nearly all the remainder of 
Dante's life was spent in wanderings, and ih fruitless struggles. At length/ 
he .found an asylum with Jsuide Novella, lord of Ravenna ; and at Ravenna 
he died September 14, 1321. § Dante wrote various works, but his fame rests 
on the j Oivina Comtoedia , which consists of three parts, Hell, Purgatory and 
Heaven. • 

9. * His visionary brow ’—The picture of Giotto is a good illustration, 

l(f. Spenser — Born 1553, died 1598-9. Spenser's Amoretti, or sonnets 
describe the wooing and winning of his wife Elezabeth (her surname is 
unknown). The first fifty-eight sonnets are filled with the hopes and fears 
of unrequited love j the last twenty-five portray the bliss of an accepted 
lover. He was at the same time engaged in the great work his life, the 1 
Faerie Queene. The ‘ dark days ' refer to his life in Ireland, where he held 
the appointment of clerk to the Couuoil of Munster. In 1598 his oastle was 
burnt down during one of the Irish rebellions, and he with difficulty escaped 
with his wife and children. 

12. Milton's Sonnets are written at various periods of his life. One, the 
earliest, is the seventh, On being arrived to the Age of Twenty-three (1634) ,• 
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tom sohicbt. 


The thing become a trumpet ; whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains, aha ! too lew. 

the latest is On hie Deceased Wife (1668). In the fifteenth he speaks of his 
blindness, which came npon mm about the year 16061, the immediate cause 
being, as he has himself told ns, hie incessant application while he has 
engaged in his controversy with Selmaaius. To which of Uilton’a sonnets 
does the description * trumpet strains ’ specially apply P— Turner. 



LAODAMIA.* 


CRITICISMS. 

<f Laodamia ” and “Dion” are the only instances in whioh Wordsworth 
has chosen a olassio theme. The present poem is one of the very few of 
Wordsworth’s productions whioh can be fairly called dramatic, although even 
m this the^podern reflective spirit triumphs over dramajjio classicism,— 

The “ exquidfte ” Laodamia, as De Quincey calls it, was written in 1814* 
The story that forms the subject of this poem is this Laodamia was a 
Thessalian ^princess, the daughter of Aoastus and wife of Protesilaus, a native 
of Phylaoe in Thessaly. He joined the expedition of the Greeks against Troy 
and led the warriors of several Thessalian places against that city. He was 
the first who leaped from the ships upon the Trojan # shore and the first of alt 
the Greeks who was killed by the Trojans, the destined victim of the propheoy 
whioh foretold the death of the Greek chieftain who should be the first to leap 
on the Trojan shore. According to the common traditon he was slain by 
Hector, the son of Priam, King of Troy. Laodamia was inconsolable on 
hearing* the death of her husband, and begged the gods to be allowed to con- 
verse with him for only three hours. Jove granted her request, and Hermes 
(Mercury) led Protesilaus back to the upper world, and when Protesilaus died 
a seoond time and was taken back to Hades, Laodamia died with him. [Com- 
pare with this story those of ALestis, and Orpheus and Burydice.] 

Laodamia was with tho ancient poets the type of passionate love. Cf. tSe 
following lines whioh are a translation of a passage in Catullus : — 

“Nor e'er was done more loyal to her mate, 

That bird which, more than all, with clinging beak, 

Kiss after kiss will pluck insatiate— — ~ • 

Though prone thy sex its joys in change to seek, 

Than thou, Laodamia ! tame and cold 
Was all their passion, all their love to thine : 

Whefl thou to thy enamoured kreast didst fold • 

Thy blooming loitf in ecstaoy divine."— 

/Catiullus, Ancient Classics for English Readers . 

Ovid also in his •Epistle from Laodamia to Protesilaus beautifully expresses 
her uncontrollable love j and Virgil in the 2Eneid in his description of the 
inhabitants of the infernal regions places Laodamia in tho “ Mourning Fields” 
among ^hose “whom passionate love slow-wasted*with its deadly bane— their 
sorrows leave them not even in death.” Soe l. 162 of this poem. “Her story 
was thus well-fitted to convey the lofty teaching Wordsworth here associates 
with it. Jt was no doubt this suitability ttykt specially suggested and recom- 
mended it to him. In another respeot it would attract Wordsworth, viz,, fbr 
that sympathy between nature and man and the invisible whioh it declares/*' ' 
The highest animate existences, and also inanimate things, feel with and for 
the human sufferer. 13uch a belief in a continuous sympathy throughout 
creation, in the wholeness and unity of th$ world, the great poet delighted 
to entertain. See his lines Written in Early Spring : — 

“ To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ra# ” 
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LAODAMIA. 


Of all the Wordsworth’s poems perhaps no one is more marked by a 
certain sustained loftiness of thought and language, and a supreme calmness 
of tone. He has here caught something of the simplicity of Greek art. 
Hermes has touched him with his wand, and inspired a oertain marvellous 
grace and quiet. It is a poem of u depth” not of “ tumult ** (1. 75.).*’ — Hales. 

See a fine criticism of the poem in Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, vol. 
I. u Southey and Porson.” One or two blots there pointed oht were removed 
by Wordsworth in subsequent editions. — Turner. 

LAODAMIA. 


u With sacrifice, before the rising morn, 

Vows have I made, by fruitless hope inspired - 9 
And from the infernal gods, 'mid shades forlorn 
Of night, my slaughter'd lord have I required ; 

1 — 4. These lines in the first edition stood thus : — 

“ With sacrifice before the rising morn 
Performed, my slaughtered lord have I required j 
And in thick darkness and in shades forlorn, 

Him of the infernal gods have I required.” 

1. Sacrifice — Lat. sacrificium , the holy rite of offering a victim Sacred , 
8acroment, sacerdotal, sacrist, all come from the same root sacer, sacred, 
* Before the rising morn * — In the face of the rising sun ; at break of day. 
Id sacrificing to the celestial deities, the ceremonies wore performed by day 
and Laodamia makes her prayers to the gods of heaven the first business of 
the day; her sacrifice is performed ‘before the rising morn.’ Vows and 
prayers were always made and offered before tho sacrifice, and the sacnfioer 
was dressod m^white. T he celestial deities were about twelve in number . 
Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Mars, Venus, Mercury, &c , of the Romans, corres- 
ponding to Zeus, Hera, Pallas, &c. of the Greeks. 

Mr. Turner says that sacrifices to the gods of the lower world were 
most properly made before day-break. There is a striking description of 
such a sacrifice made by Medea to Hecate , in the Jason of Mr. Morris, 
borrowed from Apollonius Rhodius. 

2. * Fruitless hope * — The blossoms of hope never ripened into the fruit 
of fulfilment. 

8. * The infernal gods*— The gods of the lower regions or Tartarus, were 
Pluto or ‘Dis, the monarch of Hell and his wife Persephone, the Farcse or 
Fates, the Eumenides or Furies, Mors (death), Somnus (sleep), &o. The 
sacrifices to the gods of the nether world (IvfanceJ were performed by 
night ; the saorifioer wore black robes and the victims were of a daik colour, 
while those offered to the deities of heaven were white, as said above. 

Forlorn— Lonely / gloomy; dismal. The prefix for is intensive. Der. 
loren , to lose, to depart. Hence /orZorn=UUerly lost or past away, forsaken. 
Lorn is anothevwnn of lost. Of. frore (Milton) for ‘frozen.’ For farther notes 
see World md Nature , l . 12. 

4. Required— In the original classic sense of ‘ asked again,* * asked 
back.* Lat, re-quiro (quceroj. 
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Celestial pity I again implore 
Restore him to my sight— great Jove, restore l M 

So speaking, and by fervlnt love endowed 
With faith, the suppliant heavenward lifts her hands ; 
While, like the sun emerging from a cloud, 

Her countenance brightens, and her eye expands, 10 
Her bosom heaves and spreads, ljer stature grows, 

And she expects the issue in repose. 

0 tefffcr ! what hath she perceived ? 0 joy ! . 

What doth she look on — whom doth she behold ? 

Her hero slain upon the beach of Troy ? 15 

6 — 6. *Laodamia has laid her request before both the celestial and 
infernal gods. She again offers up A prayer to Jupiter. 

7. 1 By fervent love •endowed * — So speaking, her ardent affeotions 
furnished with a real confidence that her prayer would bo heard. 

8. * With faith*’- Cf:— 

“And with a superstitious eye of love” — JEtocwmojt, I. 245. 

Suppliant — Lat. sub-plico, to fold, ply, so to bend or kneel in prayer. The 
same origin gives also Lat. supphcium , Fr. supplies, punishment, by a different 
connection of thought. * Heavenward lifts her hands’ — The palms of the 
hands were raised to heaven in nr ay or to the heavenly gods, and turned down- 
wards in prayer to the infernal deities. 

11. Compare the following*lines from Virg., JEyi. VI, 47-51, describing 
the Sibyl as the gpd desconds upon her 

“ Her visage pales its hue, # 

Her locks dishevelled fly, **** . • 

Her breath comes quick, her wild heart glows $ 

Dilating as the madness grows, 

• Her form looks larger to the eye, 

Unearthly peals her deep-tonq^ or y, # 

As breathing neewter and more near 

The god comes ^fishing on his seer.” — ViRQIL, Anc. Class, 

12. Expects— ^n*the classic sense of f await.* Cf. Lat. spero, to hope, 

used in the same sense. Issue— Result, what is about to come. Der. Fr. issi r 
(obs.), Lat. esa>ire, to go out. 1 In repose * — This gives to the stanza a very 
statuesque beauty. • 

13. Notioe the graduated intensity of these two lines, from the dimly 
perceived something to the clearly seen man. 

Terror— T o see a shade brought by Hermes from the nether realm?. 
She is terrified at the supernatural appearance but is delighted to reoognige^ 
her husband. Joy— To see that that * shade * is her hero, Protesiiaus, who was 
slain on the Trojan slprte, actually restored to her in bodily form. 

15. Beach— T he shore of the sea. Tttb word is always spelt with -a-, 
whioh is an essential park of it, if the derivation from Dan. Swed. bakke, 
loel. bakhi, hill or margin, be correct. This origin is more probable than the 
A. & bioc, a beck or brook (of, Lat. rivm, ripa ), because the word appears to 
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His vital presence — bis <jprporeal mould ? 

It is — if sense deceive her not— r'tis he ! 

And a god leads him, winged .Mercury ! 

Mild Hermes spake— and touched her with his wand 
That calms all fear : “ Such grace hath crowned thy prayer, 20 
Laodamia ! that at Jove's command 
Thy husband walks the paths of upper air : 

He comes to tarry with thee three hours' space ; 

Accept the gift; behold him face to face 1" * 4 

( ^ 

have been introduced very late, the earliest quotation in Riohardson being 
from Hackluyt. — Jeaffreson. # 

16. * Corporeal mould * i. e., the form -which he possessed during life. 
Oorpobeal — As opposed to Spiritual. See in Tmtem Abbey, l . 44. r Mould — 
This word is perhaps from meal, mealed, meal'd mould ; like examples of nouns 
formed from the past participles of verbs are numerous in the English 
language — thrift from thrived, weight from weighed, hilt from held, flood from 
flowed cold from coaled, Ac. Meal is from Lat. mola, a mill — Hence moulder , to 
turn to mould or dust, to crumble ; and mould, a form or shape (usually made 
of mould or clay) in which things are cast or modelled. — Sullivan. 

Others derive it from A. S. molde, Qer. mull. Probably akin to Lat.’ mollis . 
The two senses of mould are, (I) Fine crumbling earth ; (II.) The fungus-like 
growth on objects exposod to damp. Some trace both to the same etymologi- 
cal origin ; and consider (II.) to be derived from (I.) (See Ogilvie and 
Webster S. V.) It is not easy to connect these two senses and therefore 
others refer (II.) to Fr. moisi, Lat. mucidus=Mou\dy, musty ; or to Fr. 
mouille , moistened, or to Lat. mollities (see Richardson and Wedgwood, S. V.). 
In O. E. we find a verb ‘to moule^=to cause to rot. tyoulder is, doubt- 
less, from mould, (O. E. and A. S. mold, molde ) in sense ^1.) and is often 
followed by^rftway * * to dust,’ Ac. But it is probably affected in cases like 
this by some of tinge of sense (II.) Tennyson ( Locksley Hall , V. 145) speaks 
of ‘ moulder’d string * of harp. It merely signifies ‘old* ‘stale/ ‘worn out.* — 
Jeaffreson. ( * 

t Mould is very commonly used ljy itself for the earth in the old romances ; 
see Piers Ploughman, 67, ed. Skeat : “ The most mischief, on mold is mountying 
welfaste.”— Hales. 

17. Sense— By metonymy for her eyes. * It is ’Jis he*— Here the 
repetition intimates change from doubt to certainty. , 

18. * Winged Mercu/ry * — Hermes or Mercury, the son of Jupiter and 
Maia, was the messenger of ' the gods j the god of eloquence, patron qf mer- 
chants, the inventor of the lyre and the harp, Ao.; and the conductor of 
of souls or departed spirits to their proper mansions. His distinguishing 
attributes are his petasus or winged cap, the talaria, or winged sandals for 

S S feet; and a caduceus or wand with two serpents about it, in his hand. 

e was also the God of ingenuity and thieves. Thus, according to Mr. 
Turner, the identification of Meroury with Hermes is not oomplete. 

20. Such favour has your prryer found with Jove tiiat he has permitted 
your husband to revisit you, and be with you for three hours— to come up 
ip earth again from the lower regions. 

23. ‘ 2b tarry To remain with yon for the period of three hours. 
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Forth sprang the impassion^ queen her lord to clasp ; 25 
Again that consummation she essayed; 

But unsubstantial fo$m eludes her grasp 
As o£ten as that eager grasp was made. 

The phantom parts — but parts to reunite* 

And realsume his place before her sight. SO 

“ Protesilaus, lo I thy guide is gone ! , 

Confirm, I pray, the vision with thy voice ; 

•Thisjs our palace, — yonder is thy throne ; 

Speak/ and the floor thou tread' st on will rejoice. 

26. ' That consummation * — To embrace him, which was to her the per- 
fection of bliss, the utmost happiness. 

27. ‘ Unsubstantial form * — A form that was only a form, and not a 
substance. Philosophers have frequently attempted to distinguish form and 
matter as separable both sin thought and reality, Form is, however, hero 
opposed to * solidity • rather than to * substance * in its wider sense. — T urner. 

27 — 30. She clasps mere shadow. Her enclosing embrace bnt divide* 
the phantom form into parts that re- unite again. Cf. Virg. Georg. IV. 601, 
where Orpheus who had won Eurydioe back to the realms of upper air u by 
the ch&rms of his song ” from the unpitying gods of Death, loses her again 
on the very borders of life, by violating his promise and looking back at her 
ere yet she had crossed the confines of Hell : — 

<f An instant back ho looked— and back the shade 

That instant fled ! Phe a rms that wildly strove 

To clasp and stay hep clasped but yielding air."— O vid, Anc. OlasH. 

And in the JEneid where iEneas embraces Anohises hiB father in the 
spiritual world : — • * 

“ Thrice strove the son his sire to clasp, • 

Thrice the vain phantom mocked his grasp 5 — » * 

No vision of the drowsy night, 

No airy current half so light.' * — V irgil, Anc. Glass. 

• 28. Cf. Hom. Od. XI. 206. Aso Dante's meeting with Casella, as 
described in the second canto of Purgatory. • * 

29. Phantom— Phantom *fan tasy t phantasy fancy phoney, with their 
derivatives, are all from the tfreek, phaino , to appear, and come through the 
French. The initial better appears to have been originally t f t in al/oases, 
for in early French the Gr.» Phi was not represented by ph. Chancer has 
fantom (Man of Lames Tale , V. 5457/ and fantesyes, oocurs in Pier's Plowman . 

After the close of the fifteenth century, therS was a tendency to alter the* 
spelling of all such words so as to show their classical origin ( see Man. Eng, 
Lang. Lee. XX. Sect. 4, MarshJ, and accordingly, in Spenser we find phantasy 
(F. Q. B. III., C. 12 ) and in Sir Thoma% Moore phantom . . Phantasm own©* 
perhaps, direct from the Greek, for it is not found in early writers. See Angvs^ 
'M.E.T.,' §87. 

32. Speak that I may be sure that thou art my husband. 

84. * The floor then tread' at on # 
tf I know the way she went, # 

Maud, with her maiden posy ; 

For her feet have touched the meadows, 

And have left the daisies rosy/'-wTsNNiraoN, Maud, 
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Not to appal me have the gods bestow’d 85 

This precious boon, and blest jbl sad abode/’ 

“ Great Jove, Labdamia, dotfi not leave 
His gifts imperfect : — Spectre though I be, 

I am not sent to share thee or deceive, * 

But in reward of thy fidelity ; 40 

And something also did my worth obtain. 

For fearless virtue bringeth boundless gain. 

ct Thou knowest, the Delphic oracle foretold *** 

That the fifst Greek that touched the Trojan strand 

35. The gods surely have not answered my prayer, restored to me this 

precious gift, and sent thee to me merely to terrify me by tBy silence. 
Speak, that I may know thou art Protesilaus,*and may dismiss all fear. Appal. — 
Lit., * cause to grow pale.*. Der. Lat palleo. t 

36. Boon— O riginally, a prayer, O. E. ben, Dan. bon. — Hales. It is 

however, to be taken in the usual sense of gift. Cf. 1. 24. “ Acoept the gift.* 9 

For further notes see The World 8f Nature, l. 4. 

Wordsworth notices the original use of this word in his poem entitled the 
Force of Prayer . 

“ What is good for a bootless bene ? 

With these dark words begins my tale, 

And their meaining is, whence can comfort spring 
^ When prayer is of no avail ? *’ 

38. Spectre— A spectre is an apparition or unsubstantial vision; Lat. 

spectrum, from specto (root, spec or« spic ), Fr. spectre . Richardson has no 
instanoe earlier Jhan Milton. — Jeaffreson. l 

39. S c A rf,— -Frighten away. So. skar, skair, to take fright. The O. N. 
word *fcmrr=fche modern E. shy, and probably survives in the provincialism 
sTceery. Cf. Sscare-crow — Wedgwood. 

40 — 41. As a reward of thy faithfulness, and partly in consideration^ 
vmy worth, the gods have permitted me to see thee again ; fqr he that acts vir- 
tuously in spite of danger, is amply rewarded, Jby the gods. By virtuously is 
meant not merely excellently in a moral sense,'* but bravely heroically, and 
especially the latter; for the virtue of the aWients included both moral 
excellence and valour or heroism. 1 • 

41. * My worth * — Opposed to * thy fidelity.* * 

42. Virtue — F r. vertu, from the Lat. virtus, whose primary meaning is 

' valouri* (Vir, a man), then '’worth generally. It may be noted that the Lat. 
vi/r and the Sanskrit beer ( ) are kindred in nature, ahd virtue, primarily 
is beeratwa. 'Fearless virtue * — Fearless courage to a good cause brings a 
great recompense. • 

S 43. 4 The Delphie eracle * — That Apollo at Delphi in Phocis, (in Greeoe.) 
“ In the centre of the temple there was a small opening in the ground from 
which, from time to time, an intoxicating vapour arose. Over this ohasm 
there stood a tfippd, on which Jbhe priestess, called f’ythia, took her seat 
whenever the oracle was to be consulted. The words which she uttered after 
exhaling the vapour were believed to contain the revelations of Apollo. — 
Class. Dicty. 

Oracle— Lat, os, oris, the mouth, from which our English * oral/ given 
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Should die ; but me the threat could not withhold : 45 

A generous oause a victim did demand ; 

And forth I leapt upen the sandy plain, 

A self-devoted chief — bj Hector slain/* 

“ Supreme of heroes — bravest, noblest, best ! 

Thy matchless courage I bewail no more, 60 

Which then, when tens of thousands were deprest 
^By doubt, propelled thee to the fatal shore ; 
*Thot*^pund'st— and I forgive thee — here thou^art — 

A nobler counsellor than my poor heart. • . 

f< But thou, though capable of sternest deed, 65 

Weft kind as resolute and good as brave ; 

by word of month j Lat. .oro, — as, to pray, to address # words, wbenoe oraculum, 
an oracle or declaration or the speech, adoro, to pray, to address. — W edgwood. 

44. Strand — T his term is generally applied to the shore or beach of 
the sea. It is not used of a river. It is the Latin word for the Saxon 
equivalents * beach/ * shore.’ When stranded , run ashore or grounded. Der. 
Sans. aJKtra, tho end. Literally, margin, edge. 

45. Should — The proper auxiliary, as the words are those of prophecy, 
of an oracle, in which there is not merely futurity but certain truth and 
command, the will of Apollo. 

46. Generous — N oble. Lat. genus ; properly =* of a Btock or race,' mo 

of a good stock, high-bred. * A generous cause * — A cause demanding and 
deserving generosity. • 

48. Self-devoted— S elf-surrendered to death. Devoted ft i derived from 
Fr. ddvouS, fr. the Lat. devoveo, which was especially ui£Stf‘*bf a general 
vowing himself as a sacrifice to the gods of the lower world, in order to bring 
victory to his troops. Compare the styies of Quintus Curtius, Deoius Mus, 
and Iphigenia.— Turner. 

Hector — F rodi the name of this somevrtiat boastful hero we get the verb* 
to hector . • 

49. Supreme — G reatest, 4ohiof. 

61 — 2. Thy cqnrage urged thee on and made thee the first Greek that 
touched the Trojan strand. The shore was fatal, in accordance with the 
oraole. 

62. Doubt — Fear for the result. A very Common usage in the early 
poets, dhd even in the later ones. 

63. Thon foundest a counsellor of nobler actions in thy courage than 
in my wgak affection, and I forgive thee* for the fancied wrong done to mjL 
love by thy voluntary death ; for thou art here, and in thy presence wha^ 
could I not forgive ? — Turner. 

64. A nobler counsellor in thy courage. Her feeble heart, her timid feelings 
would have detainod him and withheld him from being the first to land. Poor— 
Tender, feeble. 

56. Kind— F rom kindled, related by blood, and so friendly disposed. 

1 As kind * —As good. 
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And he, whose power restores thee, hath decreed 
Thou should'st elude the malice of the grave : 

Redundant are tl\y locks, thy lip$ as fair 

As when their breath enriched Thessalian air. 60 

“ No spectre greets me/— *no vain shadow this^ 

Come, blooming hero, place thee by my side l 
Give, on this well-known couch, one nuptial kiss 
To me, this day a second time thy bride \” 

Jove frown'd in heaven ; the conscious Parc© thfew 05 
Upon those roseate lips a Stygian hue. 

67— 8. Jove has for thy valour as well as for thy virtues decreed that 
thy form and beauty shall not deoay away, shall suffer no corruption in the 
grave. Thy looks are still fresh and abundant and thy breath is still sweet. 
Thou art still ‘ blooming.’ See l. 61, and the passage from Catullus in the 
Introductory Note. 

68. ‘Elude the raalioe of the grave* i. e., escape the fury of death. 

69. Redundant— O verflowing— wave richly round your shoulder. 

60. Era breath was as a sweet perfume filling the air as of old in 
Thessaly. No taint of death was on him. ‘ Theasaliom air 1 — Profcesilaus was 
a native of Phylace, a small town in the S. E. of Thessaly. 

61. Vain— Lat. vanus, for vacnus=vacuus, connected with the English 
wa/n, want = empty. Empty, unsubstantial. 

t 62. 1 Place thee 1 — Thee is here put for ‘thyself.’ ‘Him,’ ‘her,’ ‘me,* 
were also always used for ‘ himself,’ ‘ herself," &o., in Old English, and not 
nnfrequently in the Elizabethan period and later, e. g : — 

“ How she opposes her against my will.” 

. . . _ —Shakespeare, Two Gent, of Fer. V. III. 2 28. 

Cf. the expression, ‘ I warrant me * — Turner. 

64. Bride — A. S. bryd, literally, one bought. According to Mr. Garnett, 
bride is of the Celtic origin, and means ' one who is possessed.” pnawd . L 

65. Frowned— Frowned at hdr over-powenng passion. Her crime was 
“the crime of lovers that in Reason’s spite havvi loved.” 

'The conscious Pared * — The Fates or the'* goddesses of Destiny, were 
three : Clotho, or the Spinning Fate ; Lachosis, or the one who assigns to 
man his fate ; Atropos, or the fate that can not be avoided. This distribution 
of functions, however, is not strictly observed ; for they are sometimes (all 
three) represented as Bpinning the thread of life. Clotho, according to some 
held the distaff, Laohesis spun and Atropos out the thread. They thus 
determined the course and duration of human life. They were Infernal 
deities. c 

Conscious— Aware of Jove’s anger and will. Properly knowing some- 
thing in common with another. Lat. con-scius, an accomplioe. The later 
meaning generally partakes of the Latin use of “ sibi culpse consoius.”— 
Turner. - * 

60. Roseate— Fr. rosat, Ib.^rosats, from Lat. rosatus. Rosy ; of a rose- 
colour. 

‘A Stygian has ’—Paleness or livid colour, naturally assigned to the 
viotims of ‘ pallida mors.’ Stygian is formed from Styx, one of the fire rivers 
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“ This visage tells me that my doom i$«pasi ; 

Nor should the change he mourned, even if the joys 
Of sense were able to rettirn as fast • 

And surely as they vanish. Earth destroys 70 

of hell ; it is tlfus pat generally for * of the lower world.* The Other rivers 
of hell wore Cooytus, Acheron, Phlegethon'and Lethe. Of s— Milton's Pare wiise 
Lost, II. 575—86 and the following:— 

“ All around 

Witji border of black mud aud hideous reed, 

^^Jooytus, pool unlovely, hems them in, 

ifcnd Styx imprisons with his nine-fold stream.* t * 

% — Ovid, Anc. Class . 

Dante represents himself as rendered deathly white by his passage through 
hell, and has his natural colour restored by Virgil bathing his face in the 
morning dow. Of. Purgatory , Caut^ I. 

67. Visage — Change of countenance. ' Visage, vision, visible , and visor 

are all derived from the same root, Lat. video, visum , I see ; visio, a seeing, 
a vision ; visus, a sight, look, view. From visas are O. Fr. vis , and thence 
Fr. visage , the face, countenance, visiere , the visor or sight of a helmet — 
COIGJIAVE. t — ' - 

DotfM — From the A. S. deman, to judge, which gives also to deem. For 
further notes see in The Vanity of Human Wishes, l. 92. — Judgment on me,-*— 
sentence of death has been passed on me, my life on earth is over. In this 
lino thee stands for me in other od ; * ions. 

67 — 72. The meaning of tnese lines is rather obscure but seems to he 
as follows : — • 

Laodamia beljpves the form before h©r to be * no vain shadow * but reality 
and invites him to kiss her ; straightway liis lips turned livid, the Fates throw 
over them a Stygian hue, to show that they are no longer capable of febling 
the joys of sense, that her husband is no substance but a ghost. Protesilaus 
then says : — “ You see from my countenance that * my doom is past,’ my life 
on earth lias ended, the sentence of death has been passed on me, and I am now 
no substance. I am a shado and can not &ol the joys you me to ; and • 

I would not, nor would it be proper for me to lament over the change, even 
if, while a spirit, those joy^could return to mo and I could feel them again. 
But they are proper! v and entirely destroyed when earth is left ; those sensual 
joys die with sense, with the body, — and are scorned by spirits, as being top 
low and fleshy for beings that have no body and no sense, that are immaterial, 
pure spirit. The joys in the world of darkness are not wild and passionate 
like thetfe of caith, but calm aud refined — and there is a majesty, a loftiness 
in the sufferings experienced there/ 

68. In earlier editions — 

• ** Know virtue were not virtue, ft* the joys, &o.** — H ales. N 

‘The joys of sense* — The genitive is equivalent to an adjective, 

‘ sensuous.* 

It is wrong to mourn the joys of sense, not merely because they 
are irrevocable, but because they aro in themselves not worth recalling.— 
Turner. 

70. * Earth destroys fa .*— Earthly life, as it proceeds, gradually diminishes 
the power of sensual enjoyment j but in the world beyond, not only are snoh 
pleasures completely removed but completely despised. 
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Those raptures cltly— Erebus disdains : 

Calm pleasures there abide— majestic pains. 

“ Bo taught, O faithful consort, to control 

Rebellious passion ; for the got Is approve 

The depth, a'nd not the ttjmult, of the soul ; 75 

A fervent, not ungovernable, love. 

Thy transports moderate ; and meekly mourn 
When I depart, for brief is my sojourn.” 

,y 

71. Duly — t* r. dd; Lat. deVutnm , a debt. As is fitting {'as is ought, 

i, e. f in proper season. — T uunkr. ' 

Erebus — Signifies darkness , and is probably synonymous with the Chaldean 
Ereb, evening. “ The name ib applied to the dark and gloomy space Binder the 
earth through which the shades pass into Sables,” the infernal regions. Erebus 
is represented in mythology as having begot Day by Night := twilight, and so 
the dim half-light of the nether world. — Turner. Disdains i, e, f disdains 
(them ) 

72. • Calm pleasures * — Tho complete subjeotion of passionate nature 
was the stolen conception of Elysian bliss. Pains — Suffering. Originally, 
labour, effort, as in the expression ‘ take pains.’ Chaucer has a verb with the 
original meaning : — 

“ And payned hire to counterfete cheer.” — Prologue , l. 139. 

For further notes see in The Solitary Reaper, l. 23. 

73. Consort— L at. con , together, sors, sortis, fate, share. Lit., one who 
shares the lot of another ; especially a wife or husband. Here, a wife. Con- 
sort also means a ship accompanying another. * Queen Consort/ the wife of 
a Icing, as distinguised from a ‘ Queen Regnant/ who rules alone, and a ‘ Queen 
Dowager, the widow of a king. 

74. Of. Mr. Jebb s Introduction Ajax Sopholes . 

■“ Ajax is the special representative of a courage, lofty indeed and heroic, 
but arrogantly self-reliant, unchastoned by any sense of dependence on the 
gods. By this imwlence he incurs the anger of the gods : by uhis he loses the 
favour of men. The prize which he coveted is Voted away from him by the 
Greek chiefs, whom he has estranged, his anger %t the award is turned to 
madness by Athene, whom he has scorned.” , ( 

‘The godsfye.* — What is pleasing to the gods is deep feelidg and not 
rebellious and unruly feelings. The Metaphor is from an ocean or sea. Deep 
seas are not so stormy as \trith shallow seas. It is only the upper stratum 
of water that is agitated. 

74 — 76. • The gods. ..soul ; ’ — A familiar quotation. — Bartlett. 

77. Transports — Raptures, dcstacy. Der. tram, beyond, porto, I carry. 
Lit., a being carried out of one’s self. So we talk of a man * earned away ’ 
by his feelings, y ^Transport ’ is generally used of pleasurable, but sometimes 
of painful emwions. Of. 

“ Billowy ecstasy of woe.” 

* Meekly mourn 9 — Lament in a resigned way. Meekly is emphatic. 

7®. Sojourn — 0. Fr. sojourner, Lat. sub-diumare ( sejoumare , sub and 
diumus from dies, a day. To stay iu a place for a day or for days, Hence as a 
noun meaning stay. The accent is not commonly put upon the last syllable. 
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Cf Ah, wherefore ? — Did not Hercules *hy force 
Wrest* from the guardian monster of the tomb 80 
Alcestis, a reamimated dbrse, * 

Given back to dwell on earth in vernal bloom ? 

Medea*f spells dispersed the weight of years, 

And JBson stood a youth *mid youthful peers- 

79. HRRCtTLEs— A Grecian hero, possessed of the utmost amount of 
physical strength and vigour that the human frame is capable of. He ill 
represented as "brawny, muscular, short-necked, and of huge proportions. 
The Pythia5% told him if he would serve Eurystheus for ^twelve years he 
should become immortal ; accordingly he bound himself to the Argive king, 
who imposed upon him twelve tasks of great difficulty and danger. — B&ewbk's, 
Dicty. of Phrase and Fables. * By force ’ — By sheer strength. 

79—82. “ This rescue is the subject of Euripides’ play, Alcestis ” Cfr 
Milton’s Last Sonnet, On his deceased wife , — 4 

“ Methoug^t I saw my late espoused saiut 
Brought to me like Alcestis from the grave, 

Whom Jove’s great son to her glad husband gave, 

Rescued from death by force, though pale and faint, Ac.” 

Admetus, king of Pherse in Thessaly, was marked for deatfaMby the Fateff r 
but Apollo, who, condemned to serve as a mortal, tended for nine years the 
flocks of Admetus, and was kindly treated by him, in return for this kindness, 
prevailed npon the grim sisters to grant him a reprieve if his father, mother, 
or wife would die for him. Fis parents, however, declined and his wife 
Alcestis gave hoi* life for his rai om, but was brought back by Hercules from 
the lower world. “ Alcestis has been laid in her grave ; the mourners have* all 
come back to tho palace ; ancl Death ( “ the guardian monster of the tomb ” ) 
easy in his mindd&s to Apollo, and securfe, as he deems himself, from interrup- 
tion, is making ready for a ghoulish feast on her corpse. Bat he has reckoned 
without his guost. He finds himself in the dilemma of foregning his prey or 
being strangled, and he permits his irresistible antagonist to restore the self- 
devoted wife to the arms of her disconsolate and even more astonished 
hfisband.” — Anc. Class , Euripides. • 

80. * Guardian monster ’—Cerberus, iftie three-headed dog which guarded 

the entrance to hell on th& further sido of the Styx. The last of the twelve 
labours imposed on Hercules by Eurysthus was that of bringing Cerberus 
from the lower world. Hercules accotnpainecl by Hertnes and Athene, not 
only performed the required task, but brought back to the upper world 
Alcestis, the wife cf Admetus, whose life had been prolonged a; the prioe of 
Alcestis’ voluntary death. • 

Tfie subject has been recently treated by Mr. Browning in BalamtUm , 
and Mr. W. Morris in his Earthly Paradise. — Turner. 

81. « Corse — (Used only in poetry.) Corpse. Corpse or corse and 
(pron. lor) a body of men (Mil. term) are derived from Lat. coipus/d 
body, and are liable to be oonfonnded with copse, etymologically different. 

82. ‘ Veimal blocpn ' — Vernal— o{ spring. Lat. ver. Upon these words, 
os upon * youth ' and * youthful in the succeeding lines, the emphasis of the 
sentence falls. 

88. Mbdea*—A sorceress, daughter of the king of Colchis* She was 
• Turner reads “ wrench ” for ** wrest/’ 
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“ The gods to us are merciful — and they 85 

Yet further may relent ; for mightier far 
Than strength of jierve and sinewy or the sway 
Of magic, potent over sun and star, 

Is love — though oft to agony distrest, 

And though his favourite seat be feeble woman's* breast. 90 

celebrated for her magical powjors. She married Jason, the leader of the 
Argonauts, whom she aided to obtain the golden fleece. ‘ Medea's spells * 
— Laodamia would naturally recur to Medea, since Acasfus, the father of 
Laodamia, had driven Medea and Jason from Iolcus in conse?<dnco of the 
sorceress having faithlessly persuaded the sisters of Aeastus to cut up their 
father, Pelias, and toil him, in order that he might regain hi! youth. ^Elsou, 
the father of Jason and the half-brother of Pelias, was actually, it waB said, 
restored to youth by Medea. — Turner. «• 

84. Pkebs i % e. t equals. Shakespeare uses the vorb to ‘ peer,’ meaning 

* to equal ,* e. g. 0 f 

“ Do overpeer the petty traffickers 
Which curtesy to them, do them reverence.** 

Merchant of Venice , Act. I. Sc. 1. 

^•Por Lycidas is dead : dead e’er his prime, 

Young Lycidas, and never saw his peer.” — Milton, Lycidhs. 

So the “ House of Peers ’* originally meant those who held equal rights 
and rank under the Crown, although the secondary sense is that of a body 
of men of higher rank than others. 

The proper meaning is still retained in the legal expression of an English- 
m&n*s right of “ trial by peers.** For further uotes see in To May , l. 26. 

85. ‘ Are merciful * — Show indulgence. c 

86. Belent— Lat. re-lentesco, to become pliant again. May relax still 
farther the rigowr of their resolution, the sternness of their decree. 

86 — 90. * Mightier far... hr east' This is a familiar quotation. — Bartlett. 

87. The strength of Hercules brought Alcestis back to life. ‘ 

1 Nerve — Lat. nervus , a string, Sinew. 1 Nor ye ’ and * nervous* until modern 

times were synonymous with ‘ muscle * and ‘ muscular.’ They have, however, 
been specialized by modern science as the terSns for the filaments which are 
the media of sensation, and so came into popular language. Thus 1 nervous ’ 
is used both for * strong * and * sensitive.’ We still* talk of a ‘ nervous style’ 
in literat ure. — To bner. 

88. The magical charms'" of Medea made ^Eson -young again. Patent — 
Powerful. Witches were thought to have power to cause or stay eclipses, and 
to draw the stars fiom their courses. Magic — This word is derived from 
Magi, a name given to a sect of Persian Philosophers, who weie chemists and 

'’iistronomers, and to whom, as to the Mathematici in Borne, 'magical* arts 
were ascribed. The coinage of a general term from a proper name is not 
uncommon. Cf. Dunce, Silhouette, Macintosh, Simony.— Turner. 

89. LovBflfElsewhere Wordsworth speaks of ‘ the unconquerable strength 
of love/ 

* Though... distrest * — Agonisingly tortured; loving being full of agony. 
t To * i ( e., up to, to the pitch of. 
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“ But if thou goest, I follow — ” " Peace,” he said — 

She looked upon him and was calmed and cheered ; 

The ghastly colour from his lips had # fled ; 

In his deportment, shape, and mien, appear'd 
ElysianJjeauty, melancholy grace, 96 

Brought from a pensive though a happy place* 

Agony — Syns . : — Agony denotes the bodily feeling, whilst anguish regards 
the state of mind. The throbbing of a wound produces agony ; a mother 
feels® angnjjjh or lhe idea of being separated from her child. The word agony 
ia used in suK&ondary sense to express the climax of any *State of feeling, 
as found in the expressions, * an agony of doubt,* ‘ an agony of suspense * &c. 
— t. e.. the highest possible state of painful doubt or suspense. The anguish 
of despair ; the agonies of death. — G raham. 

90. bbserve the antithesis in this stanza. This lino is an Alexandrine, 
t. with six accents, such as forms^he concluding line of the Spenserian stanza! 

“ And th<5ngh | hisf fa | vourite seat | be fed | ble wdm | an*s brdast.*' 

The rest of the poem, with the exception of line 157, is in the ordinary 
‘blauk verse * of five feet. Cf. Shelley's When the Lamp is Shattered : — 

“ When the hearts have once mingled, 

* Love first leaves the well-built nest j 
The weak one is singled 
To endure what it once possesst. 

O Love, who bewadest 
The frailty of all things here, 

Why choose yon the frailest 

For your cradle, your home,and your bier ? ** 

86—90. The influence of lovo is far moro powerful than strength of 
sinew or force of magic. That may effect what strength anjl magic cannot. 
Tho gods affected by our deep love may yet relent and restoro thee to life and 
to me. Tho prayers of love may prevail, though they arise from the feeble 
hqm*t of a woman, for the gods aro mosciful. 

91. * If thou^goest ’ i, e., back to Hades. The concluding part of this* 
noble poem is, as has been renfljtrked, charged with Christian sentiment founded 
on the old Greek myth. / 

93. Ghastly— «A* S. gast-lic , like a ghost, weird. Ghostly, it is to be 
observed (originally the same word), is appropriated now to the sense of 
spiritual , or concerned with the human soul or spirit. — Jeaffbeson. 

9k* Deportment— B earing. Mien— T he word mien would include all the 
signs of health and youth which shape does not wholly express. See in Peter 
Bell , l. 63. 

95. tiLYsiAN — Heavenly. * Melancholy grace 1 — Asad but charming 
pression brought from the abode of the blest in the infernal region. 

95 — 6. ‘Melancholy grace... pensive * — “ Some excuse for one so weak as 
Admetus may perhaps be found in the view of death, or life after death, 
held by the Greeks generally. Even their Elysian field were inhabited by 
melancholy spectres . For with them to die was a earlier to be annihilated, or 
to pass a monotonous existence without fear but also without hope.—Anc. Class., 
Euripides, 
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He spake of love, such love as spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure ; 

No fears to beat ffway — no stHfe to heal — 

The past unsighed for, .and the future sure ; IffO 

Spake of heroic arts* in graver mood t 

Revived, with finer harmony pursued, 

“ Achilles laments in the IHad that the life of a slave on earth was mors 
desirable than the colourless existence of the heroes in Elysium.*’ — Anc. Class * 
Virgil. * • 

97 — 100. This passage is a familiar quotation. — Bartlett, s 

98. ‘ In worlds 8fc .' — In another state of life after death, whose course 
is calm and pure, in which thero is no passion or emotion. Equable — Smooth, 
undisturbed by extremes of joy or sorrow, or tumultuous passion. Where 
spirits “pass a monotonous existence without fear, but without hope* 

99. * No fears 9 — The construction is left incomplete for the sake of energy 
of expression. It is stricbly, “ There are no fears &c/* 

100. * The past unsighed for * — Where the past is not regretted. 

101. * Heroic arts in graver mood revived ’ — The games of the palsestra, 
wrestling, marfial and gymnastic excercises, equestrian practice on ghostly 
horses, and exercises in ghostly, chnriots, — the sports they had practised on 
earth revived in elysium and pursued in a calmer, graver, more harmonious 
manner than on earth, being now free from the turbulence of earthly passions-, 


arms and shadowy cars” — Virgil, VI. 637. 

“Shadows as they are, all the items of their happiness are material.” 
Theii; interests ‘are “the interests of earth, without earth's substantial 
realities.” 

Arts — Like the Latin ‘ artes,’ in a wider sense than tbe English, including 
acts. The Latin word ars, genitive artif, hence art is derived, signified with 
the Romans, acquired skill, whether mental or manual. Hence art , accord fng 
to the Romans, was both theoretical and practical, and the arts are either 
liberal or illiberal. A master of the liberal atts was termed artifex , while 
one who laboured with his hands at the illiberal arts was termed opifex. 
This distinction remains in our own language, as arUsb* aiyl artisan , or artist 
and craftsman . The term art was widely used jn tho classical sense by 
early writers. Many of the arts such as Logic, Rhetoric, Astronomy, Ac., 
would at the present day be rather termed sciences. The terms “ fine arts,” 
“polite arts” appear to have come into vogue about the middle of the last 
century. A writer in Chambers's Journal, said science ‘ had exclusive reference to 
the works of God ; and art, exclusive reference to the works of man.' The lino 
4hus drawn is probably as good as &y that can be drawn,” — Notes and Queries . 

Grater i. e., more calmly than on earth. 

102. Emv$d*agrees with ‘arts.’ FirtSR— More dplioate^ Fr, fin\ Lat. 
finis, an end; b&npe complete, elaborate, exquisite. 

108. Of all — Constructed with he spake, supplied from the preceding 
lines. Imaged — Rather introduces the notion of visionary, unsubstantial 


* Turner reads “ acts ” for “hrts.” 
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Of all that is most beauteous — imaged there 
In happier beauty, more pellucid streams, 

An ampler ether, a divintfr air, * 4 105 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams, 

Climes wjiich the sun, who sheds the brightest day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey. 

Yet there the soul shall enter which hath earned 
That privilege by virtue. — “ 111/ 5 said he, 110 

nature of tUlsjvorld of the dead. — Turner. Represented therein more blissfal 
beauty. ^ # 

103 — 6. * Of all ..gleams ’—A familiar quotation. — B artlett. 

103—8. Of. Virgil’s Mn. 640, &c — 

“Here the plains enjoy a inoro_open atmosphere and are clothed with a 
purple light ; their own snn, stars of their own, they know.*' 

“ Those fields* with, aether pwre, and purple* light 
Ever invested , scenes by him pourtrayed 
Who here was wont to wauder. M 
“ Green spaces, folded in with trees, 

A paradise of ploasaunoes ; 

* Around the champaign mantles bright 
The fulness of purpureal light ; 

Another sun and stars they know, 

That shine like oui*, but shine below.” — Anc. Olass, Virgil . 

104. * More pellucid * — More* transparent than any on earth. Pelucid is 

from Lat. per lucidus. * 

105. ‘ Ampler ether * — ^Ether was opposed to aer, the lower atmospheric 

air. * 

106. Invested— Lit., clothed. Covered over as if with“a vestis or gar* 
ment. It is here used almost literally. Purpureal— Of a purple oolonr. 

• 107. Climes — From a Greek wortf meaning * to slope/ from the ancient 
idea that the earth declined to the equator #nd inclined to the poles. Wflo— «* 
Although he. Day — Light. 

108. * All unworthy ’ — A/1 is used adverbially for * completely/ Cf. 

• *< Though being all too base 
To stain the temper of knightly sword.” 

—Shakespeare, Rich. II. iv. bo. i. 28. 

10% Yet i. e., beautiful as it is. * Shall enter* — Notice the use of the 
future indicative for the sake of greater vividness although in a reported 
sentence. 


110. •Privilege — Any power or right which a person or a class of persons^ 
enjoys to the exclusion of all other persons or classes of men, in his or their ^ 
public or private capaoity— thus the immunity enjoyed by a member of 
Parliament from arrest* in Civil suits doling the time he sits in the Parliament 
is said to be a Parliamentary privilege ; or a •privilege which an Englishman 
enjoys under bis capaoity of a representative of a portion of his country- 
men. For farther notes see in Tintcm Abbey, l . 124. 

110—20. Little did I understand the true object of man’s life, little 
did know that there was a purpose, a reality in it,— a purpose I misjudged, 
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“ The end of man's existence I discerned, 

Who from ignoble games and revelry 
Could draw, whenche had parted, vain delight. 

While tears were thy best pastime, day and night, 

fi And while my youthful peers, before my eyec, 115 
(Each hero following his peculiar bent) 

Prepared themselves for glorious enterprise 
By martial sports, — or, seated in the tent, 

Chief fcainjj and kings in council were detained. 

What time the fleet at Aulis lay enchained. iT 120 

—when, while kings and chioftains wore gathered in council, and my equal a 
in age and rank were training themselves for glorious deeds by martial 
exercise, I separated from thee who wert sorrowing day and night, wasted 
hoars away in endeavouring to derive (empty and useless) pleasure from 
mean sports and revelry. * While the others were all 'actuated by some real 
purpose, seeing before them some glorious object, and acting so as to attain 
it, 1 was idly loading an objectless life in low pleasuie. I could little have 
understood the real end of man’s existence in doing that. 

111. End — i . e.y ‘object,’ the ‘ final aim/ not ‘ the close* of man’s existence. 

112. ‘ Who could draw * — A relative clause to I, equivalent to an 
adverbial one of reason . Since I could draw. Revelry — Fr. reveiller ; re - 
vigilare , a keeping awake, so a feast which keeps awako. The same word 
gives ‘ vigil.* — Turner. 

113. * Vann delight * — Foolish pleasure. 

114. * Best pastime* — Favourite employment. The present passage has 
the effect of an oxymoron, t. e , “ a pastime that was no pastime.” Pasiime — 
Vide Pet Lamb , L 55. Thy is emphatic. 

115. While in this and the preceding lines, is almost equivalent to 
though. 

116. Peculiar — Syn. : — Particular qualifies that which belongs to one 
sort or kind only, exclusively of otfiers. Peculi # qualifies that which belongs 
to the individual. Particulars are miner circl^rnstnnces which characterise 
events; peculiarities are qualities that distinguish things or persons exclu- 
sively. — G raham. Bent — The same metaphor gives tflo synonymous word 
‘ inclination.’ 

118. ‘ Martial sports 1 — Warlike games, e. g. } wrestling. Martial — Vide 

T%e Vanity of Human Wishes, l. 235. © 

119. * In council* i. e., were occupied in deliberating. Chioftains and 

kings in counoil* — The Greek fleet was under the leadership of the “ twin- 
4%roned, twin-soeptred pair,” Agamemnon, king of Mycenoe and ifrenelaus. 
King of Argos. The chief Greek leader however was Achilles, the hero of 
the Iliad. Otbeip were Diomede, Ajax, Ulysses, Stern black-bearded 

kings ” as Tep^son calls them. 

120. ‘ What time * — A syncopated or shortened expression for “that 
time at which.” At what time. An archaism. It introduces an adverbial 
clause and is of common occurrence in poetry. Cf. Milton's Comus 291 : — 

“ Two such I saw, what time the laboured ox 

In his loose traces from the furrow came” ® 
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" The wishecUfor wind was given I then revolved ' 

The oracle upon the silent sea ; 

And, if no worthier lpd the way, resolved 
That, of a thousand vessels, mine should be 
The foremost prow in pressing to the strand, — 125 

Mine th& first blood that tinged the Trojan sand. 

" Yet bitter, oft-times bitter, was the pang 
When of, thy loss I thought, beloved wife ; 

* On^tfiee too fondly did my memory hang, 

And on^jjie joys we shared in mortal life, — . * 180 

The paths which we had trod — these fountains, — flowers ; 
My # ne w-planned cities, and unfinished towers. 

“ But should suspense permit the foe to cry, 

‘ Behold, they tremble I— haughty theif array. 

Yet of their number no one dares to die’? — 135 

And Paradise Lost , I. 36 

, “ What time his pride 

Had oast him out fiom Heaven.’’ 

Also Lycidas : — 

“ What time the May-fly winds his sultry horn.” 

Aulis — A harbour at the n-outh of the river Euripus, in Beootia, where 
the Greek fleet assembled previous to their voyage against Troy. Enchained 
— T he Greek fleet was detained ‘ On Cholois* coast, by Aulis rock-bound 
shore by a calm* or by thwarting winds “ that kept the fleet in unwelcome 
rest, and famine and weariness wasted the strength of Greece.” This was 
the work of Artemis or Diana who was angry with Agamemnon the Greek 
leader who had onoe killed one of her sacred door in the * grove of Artemis.' 
Nothing, the Beer Calchas declared, would appease Diana's wrath but a 
vfrgin' s blood, the blood of Iphigenia,* Agamemnon's daughter. Agamemnon 
proceeded to sacrifice her, but Artemis .put ‘a hart in her place and carried? 
her to Tauris, where she beoaife the priestess of the goddess. 

121. Revolved— PondeAd over ; literally, rolled over (in my mind). 
Lat. revolvere , to rail.* So the expression “ turning a matter over.” 

122. * Upon the silent sea' — As I glided over the silent sea. 

123. No worthier vessel than mine. 

123. ' Of* thy loss* — Of losing thee. 9 1 

131. * These fountains ' — The pronoun brings back the attention to the 
presence of Protesilaus in his old home. 

132. * Tower— V ide Tne Vanity of Human Wishes , l. 84. \ 

133. Suspense— T he hesitation and anxiety caused by thoughts of his 
wife, &o. 

134. ‘ Haughty their array* i. e. t although their array be proud and 
pompous. Ah ray — < The verb to array means to set in order, to ofothe, to 
deok, Ac. Some suppose it to be compounded of the prefix a and the Old 
English ray, from whioh come * raiments ' and which is allied to A. 8. wrigan 
to rig, to clothe. Others derive it from the Fr. arroyer, omer, to set in 
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III soul I swept the indignity away : 

Old frailties then recurred : — but lofty thought. 

In act embodied, my deliverance wrought, 

4f And thou, though strong in love, art all too weak 
In reason, in self-government too slow ; * 140 

I counsel thee by fortitude to seek 
Our blest reunion in the shades below. 

The invisible world with thee hath sympathised ; 

Be thy affections raised and solemnised. 

•» 

u Learn by a mortal yearning to ascend 145 

Seeking a higher object : — Love was given, 

order. The Norman word drawee, * ray * meant a robe. Hence ‘ array 9 means 
men equipped or clothed in arms, and setf in order of battle. It is also used 
in the sense of line, row , 'as in Macaulay’s Horahus* XXI. — Here it is used 
in the primary sense of dress. 

136. My spirit could not brook such an insult from the foe and spurned 
at them, manning itself to face the oraole, and the foe ; but “ old frailties 
then recurred," the thoughts of you, (weakening thoughts), would come back 
and shake my resolution. Soon, however, my lofty purpose took the shape 
of action and I was thus delivered from the influence of overpowering love, 
from any longer being withheld from doing a noble deed by the power of 
lpve, by the frailty of passion. 

t, 137. My deliverance from this mental struggle was accomplished by the 
ftdAlmeot in action of the resolves I had thought to be the jioblest. 

140. *In self-government too slow* — Restraint is not 'put upon your 
passions. 

141. * By fo, Utude ’ — By bravely and calmly enduring our separation, and 
not yielding to disconsolate grief. 

143— *4. The invisible gods have Lit for you and have permitted you, In 
answer to your prayer, to see me for a brief space ; you have communed with 
one from the world of spirits. Therefore let you * affections be calm and refined 
like those of spirits — not the wild tumultuous pa&ions of earth. 

144. Parse Be. 

145. * Mortal yearning * — Earthly love for a human being. Yearning- 
Vide Pet Jbcmb, l. 39. 

145— 50. Learn to refine your earthly love, to make it seek a higher object. 
Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost t VIII. 588 — 94 : — 

“ In loving, thou dost well, in passion, not, 

Wherein true love consists not ; love refines 
The thoughts and heaft enlarges, hath his seat 
In reason, and is judicious, is the scale 
pVwhich to heavenly love thou mayst ascend, 

^Not sunk in carnal pleasure.” 

146. ‘Higher object* u than the joys of sense, yearnings for which are 
only mortal. 

146— 50. Love in human beings is generally tinged with selfishness, but 
encouraged and sanctioned by the gods, that it may rise to that excess where 
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Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end. 

For this the passion to excess was driven— 

That self might be annulfed ; her bofldaae prove 
The fetters of a dream, opposed to love. 150 

Aloud slfe shrieked !— for Hermes reappears t 
Bound the dear shade she would have clung— 'tia vain : 

The hours are past, — too brief hrfd they been years ; 

^And him no mortal effort can detain : 

Swift 1 , {jgward the realms that know not earthly day, 155 
He through the portal takes his silent way, * 

And on the palace-floor a lifeless corse she lay. 

By no weak pity might the gods be moved, 160 

She who thus perished, not without the, crime 

the beloved object is all and self is nothing ; where love is deep, strong, and, 
entirely forgetful of self ; and, then, refined and purified, controlled by reason, 
and directed towards higher objects, may Bettle into the pure galm unselfish 
love of spirits, “ such love as spirits feel in worlds whose course is equable and* 
pure.” Love is a pure feeling but when ’tis mixed with self - gratification, it is 
passion and passion is earthly. To free it from the element of selfishness, from 
the bondage of self (to make the influence of self unreal, “the fetters merely of 
a dream, opposed to love”) hur an love is rendered excessive, since in the 
excess of love self is entirely forgotten; and “self being annulled” that strong 
love, refined and controlled by reasen, ascends to the pure heavenly love, deep 
and sympathising, of the spirits. See l. 75., 

149. ‘Self might be annulled* — Selfishness might be overcome by it. 
Bondage — From bond . Band, bond , bound , bunch, bundle aqd bend are all 
etymologically connected with the verb to bmd • band , a tie ; bond, bound , 
bunch, and bundle , each of which signifies that which is bound ; and bent, a kind 
of grass used for binding . — Chambers’s My, Prove i. e., might prove. * Her 
bondage prove Sfcf- irThat the bondage of selfishness might prove no stronger • 
than mere visionary fetters to bind the might of love. 

“Love took up the harp oi life, and smote on all the chords with might; 
Smote the chorjJ of self that, trembling, passed in music out of sight.” — 

# Tennyson, Locksley Matt* 

152. * Round the dear shade &c.’ — She tried to cling to the beloved ghost. 
Shade — Her phantom husband. See l. 142 for a different use of 'shade/ where 
'the shades means the shadows, the gloom of the infernal realms, Pluto's 
shadowy abode, ' Would have clung * — This sentence is grammatically incorrect. 
Complete it. 

153. Whey would have been too brief, if they (three hours) had been three s 
years— for time spent in happiness seems very brief. 

Note thiB use of the past tense. 'The intensity of her sorrow caused her 
heart to break at once, an£, while he is going, she is dead. 

157. Vide l. 90, note, and notice any othef irregularity in the versification 
of this stanza. 

158. The first version ran thus 

'* Ah ! judge her gently who so deeply loved t 
# Her who in reason b spite yet without crime 
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Of lovers that in reason’s spite have loved. 

Was doomed to wander in a grosser clime, 

Apart from happy ghosts, that gather flowers 
Of blissful quiet ’mid unfading bowers. 

Tet tears to human suffering are due ; 

And mortal hopes defeated and o’erthrown 165 

Are mourned by man; and not by man alone. 

Was in a trance of passion thus removed, # r 

Delivered from the galling yoke of time 
And these frail elements, to gather flowers 
Of blissful quiet ’mid unfailing bowers.” 

A later edition gives : — 

“ Thus, all in vain exhorted and reproved 
She perished ; and as for a wilful crime 
Bv the just gods, whom no weak pity moved, 

* Was doomed to wear out her appointed time,” &c. 

159. As - as if. A very common expression. 

100. -ftWhom no weak pity moved* Of. Virgil, Qeorg. IV. 488-89— Where 
it is said of Orpheus when he looked back at Eurydice (see note on l . 27). 

" When some wild frenzy seized the lover s heart. 

Unheeding, well, were pardon known m hell , 

Well to be pardoned.” — King’s Translation of the Qeorg . 

162. ‘Apart from happy ghosts ’ — Happy is emphatic. Cf. Virgil, 
Shi. VI. 447, places the shade of Laodamig. among unhappy lovers, in the 
c * Mourning Fields.* See Introductory Note. 

Dante places the spirits of the slaves of passion in his second circle, where 
like the ghost of Gawam, they are “ blown along a wandering wind.” — ' Turner. 

168. * Unfaddng bowers * — 

“ Green spaces folded in with trees, 

A paradise of pleasauncee.” — See note on l . 103-8. * 

162 — 8. ‘ That gather flowers — That are enjoying peace and happiness* 

164—6. ‘Yet tears ..man alone,* — This ieTj familiar quotation. — Bartlett. 

166. Man corresponds to ‘ mortal * in the preceding line. ‘And not 
by man alone ’ — The invisible world, (< the highest animate existences and 
also inanimate things (the knot of spiiy trees, nature) feel with, and for, the 
human sufferer. Such a belief in a continuous sympathy throughout creation, 
in the wholeness and unity of the world, the great poet delighted to maintain. 
See his lines Written m Early Spring. 

“ To her fair works did Nature link 

The human soul that through me ran ” — Hales. 

His belief of a spirit that broathes in Nature, that gives a unity and 
wholeness to oreated things, resolves itfeelf at one time into* a kind of Natural 
Pantheism, at.ansther into a doctrine of annihilation* Cf. the following lines 
on Lucy : — 

“ No motion has she now, no force : 

She neither hears nor sees ; 

Boiled round in Earth's diurnal course 
With rocks and stones and trees.” 
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As fondly he believes. — Upon the side 
Of Hellespont (such faith was entertained) 

A knot of spiry trees forages grew • 

From out the tomb of him for whom she died ; 170 

And evgr, when such stature they had gained 
That Ilium's walls were subject to their view, 

That trees' tall summits withered at the sight/-*- 
A constant interchange of growth and blight 1 

?L67.**(Afl fondly he believes * — Men foolishly believe that they aldne 
mourn mortals woes. Fondly — Sillily; foolishly. Gf. “Thcfci fond mad wo* 
man** in Rich, XT. V. ii. 95. So Coriol. IV. i. 26. “’Tift fond to wail in- 
evitable strokes.** Fondling is need both as a term of endearment and fyr 
a fool. The O. E. fonnen— to be foolish. Hence /<md=fooliahly affectionate. 
“ loving not wisely.** — Hales. 

168. * Such faith, frc .' — So it was believed, such was the faith or belief, 
current, such the traditiAi. * 


169. Spiry i. e., tall and tapering. * A knot of spiry trees ’ — A clump 
or group of tall trees (for ages grew). Thus even Nature sympathises with 
the suffering of Laodamia and erects her own eloquent monaj&esut, this knot 
of trees that grow and wither alternately, over the tomb of Protesil&us. 

170. * Fiom out * — A phrase often used in poetry; equivalent to out 
from i out being an adverb. Cf. 

“ Whilst from off the waters fleet.**— Comus. 

And 

“ Let them from forth a saw-pit rush at once.” • 

* — Shakespeare, Merry Wives t IV. 4 , 

172. Ilium— Another name for Troy. When they overtopped the walls 
of Troy, grew higher than the walls so that these were "subject (*. e. t lay 
under, sub-jectum or jacitum, from jacere, to lie) to their view? 

173. ‘ At the sight * t. e. On beholding the mined walls of Tmy. At 

the sight of the spot where ProteAilaus had died, and which was the cause 
of his wife’s sorrows. , . 

“ For the account of thote longlived trees, see Pliny’s Natural History . 
lib. XVI. cap, 44.” — A uthofy note. 

174. Alternately growing up and withering down. Blioht — Sax, bUBctha, 
scurf, leprosy. A diseas ewincideut to plants either destroying the whole plant 
or only the leaves and blossoms. 
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, (jffcrtsSTIONS ON SOME OP WORDSWORTH’S POEMS 


• t 

> *1. What is meant by the "Lake Poets ”P Name the most distin* 

guished. Give the Biibstanoe of Wordsworth’s statement of the differenoe 
4 between the popular poetry of the time, and his own. ( 

* 2. Tmtem Abbey is called a Poem of the Imagination, why P Explain 
the difference between Fancy and Imagination, illustrating by a passage 
from the Midsummer Night's Drearh, What meaning has Forney in Shakespeare’s 
plays P 

f3. In a sketch of Wordsworth’s life endeavonr to show „hi8 poetical 
and philosophical'growth, illustrating by reference to particular^oems. 

+4 What is the main idea of his “ Ode on Intimations of Immortality"? 
How would you divide that poem P 

1 5. In the following quotation the word bent is used in the safne sense 
in whioh it 1 b used in Laodamia . * 

" Oh could I*have him baok once more * 

This waring * * # * 

* * I’d fool him to his bent.” 

Quote and ejcplaiir the passage in whioh it occurs giving the meaning of 
the word. « 

{6. What objection may be urged to the introduction of the names 
‘ Jove/ * Mercury ’ and ' Hercules ’ (so spelt) into the poem of Laodamia. What 
names would you substitute P 

$ 7. Are the bearing and language of Protesilaus suoh as you would 
expect on the part of a loving husband returning awhile to the sooiety of a 
beloved wife P May the description t be defended as artistically correct ? 
State the grounds of your conclusion. * 

J 8. How was Protesilaus “ self*devoted ’’ if u by Hector slain P " 

1 9. What is meant by u the guardian monster of the tomb ? " Belate 
what you know of AlcestiB and Medea. 

$ 10. Write a prose analysis of the following verses, exhibiting the full 
force and meaning of each clause. See linep 146 — 60 both inclusive, in 
Laodamia. < 

f 11. Explain the verses (21—24) of the Piem called The True Woman • 

12. (a) In line 6 of the * Ode on the Immortality ’ is ‘ ot youre * used there 
quite in the ordinary sense P 

( b ) Explain visionary* gleam in verse 66 of the poem. ^ 

(c) What is meant by Nature 9 s priest in l . 72. 

* Gal. Un. ft. A. Exaon. for 1869. * 

f Gal. Un. M. A. Exaon. 1880/ 
m J Madras Un. B. AiE*>aon. for 1879. 

* , f Cal. Un. ,F. A. Exaon. 1877. 
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PREFACE. 


# • • 

The Calcutta Series of Annotated English Poems has had the good 
fortune to reach its third number, which redeems my promise to the 
students of the F.|As Class for 1879. In the interval between the issue of 
the second number and the “Deserted Village,’' I published Annotations 
on Macaulay’s “Horatius” in almost an uniform plan but, unfortunately, 
without the text, which' the publishers in whoip the copyright of the work 
is vested, were unable to grant me permission to print. 

Winlstom gaged in the publication of this Series, I have always met 
with great encouragement from a number of my friends who are in 
Superior Service vwder Government ; some of whom were the (rime movers 
in my undertaking, and who materially help me. Other quarters from 
which I have received assistance are Gentlemen of the Government Edu- 
cational Department, Members of the different Missionary Societies, and the 
Managers and staffs of many private schools. 

I beg to tender my warmest Aid sincerest thanks to all these gentle- 
men for their kindness in assisting me, and I must nohomit to offer my best 
thanks to Baboo B. N. Biswas, Rai Bahadur, for his valuable present, which, 
I need hardly say, is of material use to me. 

I have much pleasure in acknowledging my indebtedness to the 
Editors of Series similar tp mine in the Madras Presidency es well as to 
several of my countrymen viz, Babus P. C. Sircar, Dwarka. N. Bhuttacharjee, 
Mohendra Nath Shome and others. 

Some of my kind \vell-wi3kers, who are Principals and Professors 
of Colleges, in addition to having afforded me valuable hints, and revised 
my labours, have strongly recommended the Series to their students, and 
others have led me to hope and believe that Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village’*# 
will be introduced into the higher classes # of the School Department. It is 
with justifiable ptide I trust, that I mention these facts, and I congra- 
tulate myself on having been the means, though to a small extent, of 
helping in the education of my fellow-countrymen, and I rejoice in the 
thought that my labours have not been entirely thrown away, but have 
done at least some good. 

TE must not forget to express my best thanks to the Printing* 
Presses with whicli I have dealt. I can most heartily recommend the 
“Calcutta Press” for the honestjfand gentlemanlike behaviour, united with' 
the most punctual despatch of business and neatness of execution, that have 
always cbaracterized^their dealings with me. 

It is needless to say, that a portion of the notes and explanations 
have been borrowed from many of the extremely good editions of Goldsmith’s- 
work, among others— McLeod’s, Storrs, Stevens and Morriss’s, the Revd. 
McMillah’s (of Madras,) Hales’s “Longer English Poems,” Morell’s Poetical 
Reading Book, &c.,— and I only mention the fact to say that, owing to my 
having had frequently to mould the notes from two or three different editions 
into one fb suit the purposes of my series, I have been prevented from 
acknowledging the authors in their respective places, as I did in the first 
two numbers. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

1. 1723-52, Oliver Goldsmith was boru at PallAS, in Forney parish, 
county Longford, Ireland, Nov. 29, 1728, the son of a clergyman, whoso 
portrait, as given in that of Village Preacher drawn by his son, is well known 
to every body. To his elder ^rothar Henry he afterwards dedicated The 
Traveller , He was sent to some looal school, and in time (in 174#) to Trinity 
College, Dublin, but he does not seem to have out a very good figure as a 
pupil and scholar.f After his leaving the University, his friends proposed vari- 
ous schemes for his future life, which were frustrated by his masterly thought- 
lessness. 

2. 1752-6. At last, in 1752, with the assistance of hie friends he reached 
Edinburgh, to study medicine. Then he passed over to Leyden to study 
anatomy a^d chemistry ; but the gaming-table had more attractions for him. 
Then he travelled, a very vagrant, about Europe : through Fknders, France, 
Switzerland, Ital)* dependent during at least part of his tour uppnwhat he could 
earn with his flute or beg by the way. In 1756 he landed at Dover. 

3. 1766-9. Arrived in London, matters went hard with him. He was 
usher in a scjiool, assistant in a chemist's shop, modical practitioner, literary 
hack. . In 1759 he won some distinction by his Present State of Polite Litera- 
ture in Europe. Though his distresses were by no means over, nor indeed were 
ever to be, or could ever be,«o incurable was his improvidence, with 1759 began, 
better times ; Goldsmith had found his work. 

4. 1759-74. In 1760 his fame was extended by his Citizen of i he World ; 

in 1764 by The Traveller , 1766 by The Vicar of Wakefield, 1770 by The Deserted 
Village , 1773 by She Stoops to Conquer . During these years he took hiff place as 
ono of the literary leaders of his time. He became a conspicuous member of 
the Johnsdnian circle. But his improvidence never failed to embarrass his 
circumstances. In the spring of 1774 his difficulties reached a crisis. Mental 
distress aggravated an attack of «, disease to which his habits, at times severely 
sedentary, had rendered him liable ; his illness was made worse by injudicious 
self- doctoring. In the height of hig fame he died, March 25, 1774. — Hales. • 

A monument was erected to his memory by the Literary Club,* in West- 
minister Abbey with a Latin epitaph by Dr, Johnson— Macaulay much objected 
to its being inscribed in Latin (see his Essays vol, I. on Croker’s Ed. of Boswell’s 
liie of /Samuel Johnson). The following is a translation of the epitaph. 

Op Oliver Goldsmith— 

A Poet, Naturalist, and, Historian 

Who left scarcely any style of vfriting untouched, 

And touched nothing that he did not adorn, 

Of all the passions 

Whether smiles were tg be moved or tears 
A powerful vet ^gentle master ; 

In genius, sublime, vivid, versatile, 

In style, elevated, clear, elegant— 

The love of companions • 

•The fidelity of friends 

And the veneration of readers 

Have by this monument honoured the memory. 

He was born in Ireland • 


At a plaoe called Pallas 



ZSl th Amhl 1774. < 

* The original members of this celebrated club were, Reynolds, Johnson, Burke, Dr Nugent 
Bennet Langton, Bcauclerk, Chamier, Hawkins, and Goldsmith. ” 
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The following passage from Burns’ Epistle to R. Graham, Esq. affords ns 
an excellent picture of Goldsmith, the Poet* 

“A being form’d t’ amnsehis graver friends, 

Admir’d and prais’d and there the homage ends : 

A mortal quite untit for Fortune’s strife, 

Yet oft the spoii of all the ills of life ; 

Prone to enjoy each pleasure riches give, 

Yet haply wanting wherewithal to live : 

Longing to wipe each tear, to heal each groan, 

Yet frequent all unheeded in his own,” 

u Here lies poet Goldsmith for shortness called Noll, 

Who wrote like an angel but talked like poor Poll.” — Garrick. 


GOLDSMITH AS A MAN. 

Macaulay says “He was vain, sensual, frivolous, profuse, improvident” 
and, what is worse, “he was regardless of truth,” but the impression we 
have derived from Irving’s Life of Goldsmith is far from being unfavorable. 
The numerous anecdotes of his childlike simplicity, blundering awkward- 
ness, ludicrous vanity and prompt, but thoughtless and often whimsical 
benevolence instead of creating any bad impression rather endear him to ua 
the mo^e. It is true, as the critic remarks, that liis heart was so soft even 
to weakness; he was so generous that he forgot to be just, and was so 
liberal to beggars that he had nothing left for liis tailor and his butcher ; ” 
but do we love him the less on these accounts ? He was the creature of 
impulse, he lacked what we call strength of purpose, but certain it is that 
«« a more generous heart never beat in a human bosom.” On receiving the 
( news of his death Burke burst into a flood of tears, and Reynolds flung aside 
his brush and pallet for the day. 


GOLDSMITH AS A SPEAKER AND WRITER. 

Goldsmith the Speaker and Goldsmith the Writer were two different 
beings. See what Garrick said of him. The fact is, “Minds differ as rivers 
differ : there are transparent and sparkling rivers from which it is delight- 
ful to drink as they flow ; to such rivers the minds of such men as Burke 
and Johnson may be compared. But there are rivers of which the water 
when first drawn is turbid and noisome hut becomes pellucid as crystal and 
delicious to the taste if it be suffered to stand till' it has deposited a sediment ; 
and such a river is the type of the mind of Goldsmith. His first thoughts 
on every subject were confused even to absurdity, but they requi>ed only a 
little time to work themselves clear.” Horace Walpole used to call him an 
“Inspired idiot.” Indeed when the “Traveller” appeared, the members of 
the Club could scarcely believe that such magic numbers had Rowed from 
him. He was a doctor and the following repartee will shew the estimation 
in which his professional knowledge was held. « I do not praotise” he onca 
cried, “ a$d I make it a rule to prescribe only for my friends.” “ Pray de4r 
Doctor” Said Beauclerk, “ alter your rule and prescribe only for your 
enemies.” He wrote on Natural History, and yet Johnson said “If he can 
tell a horse, from a cow, that is the extent of his knowledge in Zoology.’* 
On one occasion he maintained obstinately and even angrily that he chewed 
his dinner by moying his upper jaw, In his Animated Nature he relates 



with faith and with perfect gravity all the most absurd lies which he could 
find in books of travels. He was a Historian and yet he was very nearly 
hoaxed into putting in his History of Greece an account of a battle between 
Alexander and Montezema ! 


GOLDSMITH AS A PROSE WRITER. 

As a prose writer few English writers have been endowed with a happier 
gift of style than Goldsmith ; and few writers illustrate better than he how 
great is the power of a happy style. Perfect Case is his characteristic. Not 
a trape of effort is ever perceptible. Indeed his danger is of an opposite 
sort ; for fraces of carelessness may be detected only too often. There is 
a world of difference between writing easily, and writing free«and-easily_a 
difference often forgotten by attempted of the easy style. Goldsmith never 
mistakes the one for the other ; he never sinks into vulgarity. With all 
liis charming familiarity he yet never takes liberties with his readers, or 
exposes himself to liberties from them. Other characteristics are lucidity, 
idiotism, aptness and felicity of language. Such were the attractions of his 
style that they served as^ a complete apology for vqry serious defects in 
many of his works. They served to make his History of England, his History 
of Rome , his History of the Earth and Animated Nature , popular for more than 
two generations, and still give a wonderful fascination to those so called 
histories. It is difficult to conceive of any tlieme which his style cpuld not 
have rendered palatable and sweet. He was a very literary Midas ; he 
could transmute to gold whatever he touched. 

Literature was his profession. He tried other means of livelihood in 
vain. He wrote much and va' musly, charming always. To us of to-day 
he is best known as a Novelist and a Poet. 


GOLDSMITH AS A NOVELIST./ 

As a novelist, to whom is he not known, and known with delight P The 
Vidk of Wakefield as a story abounds lb improbabilities and incoherences ; 
indeed as a story it is worth very little ; neither as a picture of what it 
professes to paint, English domestic life, can it be pronounced of great value ; 
but it has created at least one fellow-creature for us with a truthfulness, a 
humour, a pathos almojst incomparable. The Vicar can never he forgotten. 
He is a permanent p&rt of the population of the world. Neither can the 
unceasing kindness of nature, the true gentle sympathy with the joys and 
the sorrows of men, the love not blind but still considerate and pitying 
which inspire and auimate that portrait ever be forgotten. “ It is not to be 
described,” writes Goethe to Zelter in 1830, “the effect which Goldsmith’s 
Vicar had upon me just at the critical moment of mental development. 
That lofty And benevolent irony, that fair aiyl indulgent view of all infirmi- 
ties and faults, that meekness under all calamities, that equanimity under 
all changes and chances, and the whole train of kindred virtues, whatever 
names they bear, proved my best education.” Surely one may look leniently 
on Goldsmith’s short-coinings as a constructive artist, as one may shrink 
from passing any bitter sentence upon the frailties of his life, when one ia 
refreshed and purified by liis high wisdom and never-failing; charity. If 
without offence I may use the words, I would say that bis sins which were 
many should be forgiven, for he "loved much.” 



IV 


GOLDSMITH AS A POET. 

‘As a poet , grace marks Goldsmith rather than power— "sweetness” rather 
than ‘light.’ In accordance with the dubious theory of his age, he attempted 
what was called didactic poetry. Both The traveller and The Deserted 
Village have a didactic purpose. So far as that purpose predominates, they 
fail as poems, if not also‘ as philosophidhl treatises. But happily Goldsmith’s 
practice was better than his theory. Moved by a true poetic instinct, he 
often forgets his text; he intermits his preaching or his argumentation; 
and turns his powers to properer uses. Goldsmith is certainly one of our 
charming descriptive poets. One cannot readily mention any pieces of 
domestic scenery that deserve comparison with those he has given ust 
Crabbe essayed to follow in his train; but, great as are his merits, he can 
scarcely be equalled with his master. In his facts Goldsmith is well nigh as 
foithful as Teniers ; in sentiment and in spirit he excels him.' — Hales, 


' HISTORY OF THE POEM. 

The Deserted Village was published in May, 1770, six years after The 
Traveller J four after The Vicar of Wakefield. It ran through Six editions 
before the year closed. In any period of English Literature such a poem 
would have won, and have deserved, notice ; in the period of its appearance 
it stood almost alone. Goldsmith’s was the one poetical voice of that time. 
No other poems besides his, published between Gray’s Odes and Oowper’s 
Table Talk , can be said to have lived. It is no wonder the Deserted Village 
was so widely popular. The heart of the people was not dead, though some- 
thing chill and cold. It warmed towards a presence so genial, so ‘graceful, 
so tender. 

Here, as in his other poem, Goldsmith entertained not only an artistic 
but also a didactic purpose. He wished to set forth the evils of the luxury 
that was prevailing more and more widely in his day. This is a thrice old 
fheme ; but indeed what theme is not so ? No doubt the vast growth of our 
commerce and increase of wealth in the middle and latter part of the last 
century especially suggested it in Goldsmith’s time. Possibly enough in 
handling it Goldsmith made some blundeis; the work could scarcely be his, 
if it were free from blunders. He has often been taunted by latter critics 
with his false political economy ; and it has been pointed out how he was 
propagating his errors at the very time when Adam Smith was first preach- 
ing the truths of that great science. Errors he undoubtedly commits— errors 
of fact and errors of interpretation. He was wrong in his belief that England* 
was at the time of his writing rapidly depopulating. In the dedication of 
his poem to Sir Joshua Reynolds, he admits that the objection will be made 
by him and ‘several of our best and wisest friends’ that the depopulation it 
deplores is nowhere to be seen, and the disorders it laments are only to be 
found in the poet’s own imagination. To this, he says, ‘I can scarcely make 
any other answer than that I sincerely believe what I have written ; that 
I have taken all possible pains in my country excursions, for these f four or 
five years past, to be certain of what I allege, and that all my views and 
enquiries have led me to believe those miseries real, which I here attempt to 
display.” But it certainly wa$ not the case. He was obvious ly^wrong in 
ascribing this supposed depopulation to the great commercial prosperity of the 
time. Whatever sentimental, whatever real objections may be urged against 
Trade, it bgnffbt be denied that it multiplies and widens fields of labour, and 
so create* populations. Large towns with their mynad inhabitants are the 
offspring of commerce. Goldsmith and his age disbelieved in large towns ; 
they thought such unions of men mere conspiracies of vice ; they held to 
invert the text, that wheresoever the eagles were gathered together, there the 
carcase would be. And large towns do include great and wide miseries ; tyit 
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to say that they are signs of present depopulation is to contradict their very 
definition. Goldsmith's fallacy lies in identifying Trade and Luxury ; see 
the poem pamm> Observe the mere phrase ‘Trade’s unfeeling train.* 
Again, the picture drawn of the emigrants in their new land ft certainly 
much exaggerated. Such experience as befhlls the hero of Martin Chuzzle wit 
is very much what Goldsmith concedes to await all emigrants. He sees 
the tears and agonies of the leave-taking ; and surely no one can make 
light of these sorrows ; but he sees nothing of the hope and the confidence 
that lie beneath Inch distresses, however severe and temporarily overwhelm** 
ing. He forgets* that even these earliest and saddest of emigrants, though 
•some natural tears they shed, yet wiped them soon/ He knows not, or he 
ignores, the happier side of the exile's prospects. He cannot fancy his 
hearth blazing as brightly on the other shore of the Atlantic as in the old 
country, gr picture Rny ‘smiling village’ there with gay swains and coy- 
glancing maidens. He imagines only swamps and jungles, and whirlwinds 
and sun-strokesjVind wild beasts and worse wild men, ana shrieks and 
despair. Bee lines 341-358, and Traveller, 405-422. 

But he is not always in the wrong. His attacks on Luxury, when he 
really mearfti Luxury and not something else in some way associated with 
that cardinal pest, are well -deserve^ and often vigorously made. And when 
he deplores the accumulation of land under one ownership — how ‘one only 
master grasps the whole domain’— and how consequently the old race of 
small proprietors is exterminated — how ‘a bold peasantry, their country's 
pride’ is perishing, he certainly cannot be laughed down as a maintainer of 
mere idle grievances. One may agree with him in his view in # thi*^ matter, 
or one n^iy disagree ; but it oannot be denied that here he has a right to 
his view — that this is a question open to serious doubt and difficulty, I 
suppose there are few persons who will not allow there is something to 
regret in the almost total disappearance of the class of small free-holders, 
however much that something may seem to be compensated for by what has 
come in their place. The present experience of Belgium, of Switzerland, ol^ 
certain parts of Germany, certainly says much in their favour. (8ee Mill's 
Polit. Econ. Book # lI. Chaps. VII and YIH.) As the question is generally 
discussed by Political Economists, it lies between small farms and large 
farms— between la petite culture, la grande culture ; most English writers, 
with one most distinguished exception, till lately at least, declaring for the 
latter. As it presented itself to Goldsmith, it lay between small farms and 
larra parks — between a system of smalkground-plots assiduously cultivated 
andvvide estates reserved for seclusion and pleasure. He saw, or thought % 
he saw, tracts of land reclaimed not from wildness but from cultiv&tion, 
that they might form sometimes an artificial wilderness, always some idle 
and unproductive enclosure. *Half a tillage,' as it seemed, ‘stinted the 
smiling plain and ki his eyes there was no smile possible for the plain like 
that of the waving corn, which is, as it were the gold-haired child of it. J 
Then like the gentle recluse Gray, and like the bright day-labourer Burns, 
he felt much sympathy with the merriments and*sadnesses and interests of 
the comdion country-folk. Their life was precious to him ; and he could 
not bear to think that the area of it was being narrowed, that for them no 
more the blazing hearth should burn where it had been wont, not because 
they were dead, but because they were ejected wanderers. 

It is from this sincere sympathy, apart from all theories and theorizings, 
that the force and beauty of this poem spring. When Goldsmith thinks of 
the decay or destruclfon of those scenes ye prized so highly, a genuine 
sorrow penetrates him, and he gives it tongue as in this poem j he becomes 
the loving elegist of the old yeomanry . It mayor it may not have been 1 
well, that that order should have passed away ; but its passing must be wept^ . 
for. Often it may be well for our friends to leave us ; but certainly we' 
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sigh Badly when they go. But Goldsmith was assured it was not well that 
that old order should b e uprooted ; therefore his grief is aggravated j and 
with his tears there are mixed shame and indignation, — Hales. 


CHARACTER OF GOLDSMITH'S POETRY. 

Goldsmith was indeed, emphatically a popular writer. For accurate research 
or grave disquisition he was not well qualified by nature or bl r education- He 
knew nothing accurately ; his reading had been desultory ; nor had he medi- 
tated deeply on what he had read. He had seen of the world ; but he had 
noticed and retaiued little more of what he had seen jthan some grotesque inci- 
dents and characters which had happened to strike his fancy. But, though his 
mind was very scantily stored with materials he used what materials 1}ft had 
in such a way as to produce a wonderful effect. There have been greater writers, 
but perhaps no r writer was ever more uniformly agreeable. Hi^style was always 
pure and easy, and on proper occasions pointed and energetic. His narratives 
were always amusing, his descriptions always picturesque, his humour rich aud 
joyous, yet not without an occasional tinge of amiable sadness. /\.bout eveiy 
thing that he wrote, serious or sportive, there was a certain natural grace and 
decorum, hardly to be expected from a 'man, a great part of whose life had 
been passed among thieves aud beggars, street- walkers and merry andrews in 
those squalid dens which are the reproach of great capitals. — Macaulay. 


CRITICISMS. 

(1.) Goldsmith's “Deserted Village,” says a critic, abounds with couplets 
aud single lines so simply beautiful in point of sentiment, bo musical in 
cadence, and so perfect in expression, that the ear is delighted to retain them 
for their melody, the mind treasures them for their truth, while their tone of 
tender melancholy, and their touching pathos indelibly engrave them on tho 
heart. His delineation of rural scenery, his village portraits, his moi al, politi- 
cal, and classical allusions, while fnarked by singular fidelity, chasteness and 
elegance, are a-IJL chiefly destinguished for their natural and pleasing chaiacter. 
The finishing is. exquisitely delicate, without being over-wrought ; and with the 
feeling of tenderness and melancholy which runs through the poem, there is 
occasionally mixed up a slight tincture of pleasantry, which gives an additional 
interest to the whole." “ -u 

One of the greatest blemishes is the frequent insertion of the word were’ 
to fill up the line. ' 

(2.) “In 1770 appeared the ‘Deserted Village/ In mere diction and 
versification this celebrated poem, is fully equal, perhaps superior, to tho 
•Traveller’ ; and it is generally preferred to the ‘Traveller’ by that large class 
of readers who think, with Bayes in the ‘Rehearsal,’ that the only use of a 
plan is to bring in fine things. More discerning judges, however, while they 
admire the beauty of the details, are shocked by one unpardonable fault which 
pervades the whole. The fault we mean is not that theory about wealth and 
luxury which has so often been censured by political economists. The theory 
is indeed false : but the poem, Considered merely as a poem, is not' necessarily 
the worse on that account. The finest poem in the Latin language, indeed the 
finest didactic Tn any language, was written in defence of the silliest and meanest 
of all syateba* of natural and moral philosophy. A poet may easily be par- 
doned for reasoning ill ; but hd can not be pardoned for describing ill, for 
observing the world in which he lives so carelessly that his portraits bear no 
resemblance to the originals, for exhibiting as copies from real life monstrous 
combinations of things which never were and never could be found together. 
What would be thought of a painter who should mix August and January 
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in one landscape, who should introduce a frozen river into a harvest scene P 
Would it be a sufficient defence of such a picture to say that every part Was 
exquisitely coloured, that the green hedges, the apple-trees loaded with fruit, 
the waggons reeling under the yellow sheaves, and the sun-burned reapers 
wiping their foreheads, were very fine, and that the ice and the boys sliding were 
also very fine? To such a picture ^he ‘Deserted Village* bears a great resemblance. 
It is made up of incongruous parts. The village in its happy days is a true 
English village. . The village in its decay is an Irish village. The felicity and 
the misery whicf Goldsmith has brought closely together belong to two different 
countries, and to two different Btages in the progress of society. He had assuredly 
never seen in his native island such a rural paradise, such a seat of plenty, 
content, and tranquility, as his ‘Auburn*. He had assuredly never seen m 
England all the inhabitants of such a paradise turned out of their homes in one 
day and {greed to emigrate in a body to America. The hamlet he had probably 
seon in Kent ; the ejectment he had probably seen in Munster : J>ut, by joining 
the two, he has J^oduced something which never was and never will be seen in 
any part of the world.” — Macaulay. 

(3) We give one other extract which seems to be fairer than that from 
Macaulay. • Gray, on hearing the Deserted Village read, exclaimed, 'This man is 
a poet.’ Johnson notes that the Village is somewhat an echo of the Traveller — 
Campbell thinks it the better poem, * Goldsmith was himself inclined to give 
the preference to the 'Traveller* ‘The judgment has "since been affirmed by 
hundreds of thousands of readers, and any adverse appeal is little, likely now 
to be lodged against it. Within the circle of its claims and Ipretensions 
a more satisfactory «nd delightful po*»m than the Deserted Village was probably 
never written. It lingers in the memory where once it has entered? and such 
is the sbfteuing influence, on the heart even more than on the understanding, 
of the mild, tender, yet clear light which makes its images so distinct and lovely 
that there are few who have not wished to rate it higher than poetry of yet 
higher genius. ‘What true and pretty pastoral images,’ exclaimed Burke, years 
after the poet’s death, ‘has Goldsmith in his Deserted Village. They beat all ; 
Pope, and Phillips, and Spenser too y in opinion.’ But opinions that seeA 
exaggerated may in truth be often reconciled to very sober sense ; and where, 
any extraordinary«popularity has existed, good reason is generally to be shown 
for it. Of the many clever and indeed wonderful writings that from age to 
age are poured forth into world, what is it that puts upon the few the stamp 
of immortality, and makes them seem indestructible as nature ? What is it but 
their wise rejection of every thing superfluous ? being grave histories, or natural 
.stoics, of every thing that is not histoiy or nature ? being poems, of every 
thing that is not poetry, however much it may resemble it ; and especially of 
that prodigal accumulation of tffcughts and images, which, until properly sifted 
and selected, is as the unhewn to the chiselled marble? What is it, in short, 
but that unity, completeness, polish , and perfectness in every part, which 
Goldsmith attained" It ryay be said that his range is limited, and that 
whether in his poetry or his prose, he seldom wanders far from the ground of his 
own experience; but within that circle, how potentes his magic, what a com ma nd 
it exercises over the happiest forms of art, with what a versatile grace it moves 
between what saddens us in humour or smiles on us in grief, and how unerring 
is our response of laughter or of tears. Thus, his pictures may be small ; may 
be far from historical pieces, amazing or confounding us ; may be even, if severest 
criticism will have it so, mere happy tableaux de gere (pictures) hanging up against 
our walls but, their colours are exquisite and unfading ; they have that Univer- 
sal expression which never rises higher than the comprehension of the humblest, 
yet is ever on a level with the understanding and appreciation of the loftiest, 
they possess that familiar sweetness of household expression which wins them 
welcome, alike where the rich inhabit, and in huts where poor men lie : and 
there, improving and gladdening all, they are likely to hang for ever/'— Forster’8 
Lift of Goldsmith* 
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GOLDSMITH’S POLITICAL VIEWS DISCUSSED AND 
ILLUSTRATED. 

The following extracts are taken from Mrs. Mar cat’s ‘'Conversations on 
Political Economy” to illustrate the passages*- from the text which touch upon 
the principles of the science. These extracts need not be mentioned are in the 
form of a dialogue between two imaginary personages, the ai^.hor personating 
herself in Mrs. B. ’ r 

In the following np of conversation X ‘On the Condition of the Poor, 
Caroline says, *1 fear you will think me inconsistent, but I can not help 
regretting theiuclosure of commons; they are the only resource of the cottagers 
for the maintenance of a few lean cattle. Let me quote my favourite 
Goldsmith:— ‘ 

“Whore, then ah! where shall poverty reside) 

To ‘scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 

And e'en the bare-worn common is denied.” 

Mrs. B— “You should recollect that we do not admit poets to be very 
good authority in political economy. If iifetead of feeding a few lean cattle 
a common, by being incdosed, will fatten a much greater number of fine cattle, 
you must allow that the quantity of subsistence will be increased and the poor, 
though in a less direct manner, will fare the better for it. Labourers are re- 
quired to inclose and cultivate those commons, the neighbouring cottageis are 
employed for A hat purpose, and this additional demand for labour turns to their 
immediate advantage. They not only receive an indemnity for their loss of 
right of common, but they find purchasers for the cattle they can no longer 
maintain in the proprietors of the new inclosures. 

When Finchley common was inclosed, it was divided amongst the inhabitants 
of that parish ; and the cottagers and little shopkeepers sold the small slips 
$>f land which fell to their share to men of greater property, who thus became 
possessed of a sufficient quantity ta make it answer to them to inclose and 
cultivate it; and the poorer classes were amply remuneratecl for their loss of 
commonage by the sale of their respective lots.” 

Caroline — “But if we have it not in our power to provide for a redundant 
population by the cultivation of our waste lands, what objection is there to Bend- 
ing those who can not find employment at home, to seek a maintenance in 
countries where it is more easily obtained, where there is a greater demand for 
labour ? Or why should they not found new- colonies in the yet unsettled 
parts of America?” u 

Mrs. B. “Emigration is undoubtedly a resource for >ai v overstocked popula- 
tion; but one which is adopted in general with great reluctance by individuals, 
and, till, within these few years, has been discouraged by Governments, from 
a mistaken apprehension of its diminishing the strength of the country.” 

Car: “It might be wrong to encourage emigration to a very greats extent ; 
I meant only to provide abroad for those whom we can not maintain at 
home.* 

Mrs. B. — “Under a free and Equitable Government there is little danger 
of emigration ^ver exceeding that point The attachment to our native ^ land 
is naturally; so strong, and there are so many ties of kindred and association 
< to break tnitough before we can quit it, that no slight motive will induce a man 
f to expatriate himself. On this subject I am very willing to quote the ‘Deserted 
Village’ : — 

“Good Heaven! what sorrows gloom'd that parting day 
That call'd them from their native walks away.” 



Besides, the difficulties with which a colony of emigrants have to struggle 
before they can effect a settlement, and the hardship they must undergo until 
they have raised food for their subsistence, are so discouraging, that no motive 
less strong than that of necessity is likely to induce them to settle in an unculti- 
vated land. 

Some capital too* is required /or this as well as •for all undertakings ; the 
colonists must be provided with implements of husbandry and of art, and 
supplied with food and clothing, until they shall have succeeded in producing 
such necessaries ffr themselves; and though of late years Governments have wisely 
decided on encouraging rather than checking emigration, few are tempted to 
abandon their country ” 

Conversation XIV. ‘On Income derived from the cultivation of land.' 

Car: “I often wish that the property of land was more subdivided in this 
count; y. sHow delightful it would be to Bee every cottage surrounded by a few 
acres belonging tp the cottager, which would enable him to ke§p a cow, a few 
pigs, and partly at least to support his family on the produce of his little 
farm. Do you recollect Goldsmith's lines : — 

“A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 

“When every rood of ground maintain'd its man; 

“But now, alas! r . 

“Along the lawn where scattered hamlets rose, 

“Unwieldy wealth*and cumbrous pomp repose, * 

“And every want to luxury allied.” 

Mrs. B. “I shall point out to you a passage in Arthur Young's Travels in 
Fiance, in which this question is discussed.” 9 

“Ctyoliue leads: — “I saw nothing respectable in small properties, except 

* most unremitting 'industry. Indeed it is necessary to impress on the readers' 

“mind that though the husbandry I met with in a great variety of iustances was 
“as bad as can well be conceived yet the industry of the possessors was so 
“conspicuous and meritorious that no commendations would be too great for it. 
“It was sufficient to prove that property in land is the most active instigator 
“to severe and incessant labour. -And this truth is of such force and extent 
“that I know no way so sure of carryiug tillage to a mountain top as by per- 
mitting the adjoining villagers to acquire it in property ; in fact we see that 
“in the mountains of Languedoc they have conveyed earth in ba&ets on their 
backs to form a soil where nature has denied it.” * 

Mrs. B. — “Land that is too poor to afford a rent, you will recollect, may still 
yield sufficiently to pay the proprietor jpr its cultivation ; it is therefore the 
property of such souls alone which will ensure their being cultivated — But go 
on/’ * 

Car : reads . — “But great inconvenience arises in small properties from the 
“universal division which takes place after the death of the proprietor. Thus I 
“have seen some farms • which originally consisted of 40 or 50 acres reduced to 
“half an acre, with a family as much attached to it as if it were an hundred 
“acres. The population flowing from this extreme division is often but the 
“multiplication of wretchedness. Men increase beydhd the demand of towns and 
“manuf&tures, and the consequence is distress, and numbers dying of diseases 

* arising from insufficient nourishment. Hence small properties much divided 
“form the greatest source of misery that can be conceived.” 

“ In Ehgland small properties are exceedingly rare ; our labouring poor are 
“justly emulous of being the proprietors of their cottages, and that scrap of 
“land which forms the garden ; but they seldom think of buying land enough 
‘‘to employ themselves. • A man that has two or three hundred pounds with US 
“does not buy a field, but stocks a farm. In eArery part of England in which I 
“have been, there is no comparison between the case of a day-labourer and of a * 
“very little farmer: we have no people that fare so ill and work so hard as the 



“latter* No labour is so wretchedly performed and so dear as that of hired 
“hands accustomed to work for themselves; there is a disgust and listlessness 
“that cannot escape an intelligent observer, and nothing but real distress will 
“drive such little proprietors to work at all for others. Can any thing be 
“apparently so absurd as a strong hearty man walking some miles and losing a 
“day's work in order to sell a dozen of eggs or a chicken, the value of which 
“would not be equal to the labour of conveyihg it, were the people usefully 
“employed ?’* 

Conversation XXII. “On Expenditure." 

Mrs. B, “The ruin which extravagance entails on the proaigal is his natural 
punishment, and serves as a warning to deter others from similar imprudence. 
Any attempt to prevent such partial evil by sumptuary laws would, generally, 
tend to depress the efforts of industry. The desire of increasing our enjoyments^ 
and of improving our situation in life, as it is one of the strongest sentiments 
implanted in o f qr nature, so I conceive it to be essentially conducive to the general 
welfare. It is the active zeal of each individual exerted his own cause, 
which in the aggregate, gives an impulse to the progressive improvement of the 
world at large. . The desire of bettering his condition is justly considered as a 
laudable disposition in a poor man, and it is a feeling dangerous to repress in any 
class of society. 

Caroline : reads “The man of wealtn and pride 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the green.*’ 

“What cau you reply to these beautiful lines, Mrs. B. ? I fear they are but 
too faithful a representation of the Btate of society.’* 

Mrs* B. **1 must first inquire whether this man of wealth and pride either 
spends or produces capital in order to procure these gratifications, If the former, 
he deserves all the censure we have bestowed upon the spend thrift. If the 
latter, his wealth may possibly be more increased by his industry than dimi- 
nished by his luxury.” 

Car : “In all probability he does neither ; but being possessed of a consider- 
able property, he lives upon his income ; and such an expensive style of living 
must greatly diminish, if not wholly absorb, wliat he might otherwise economise.*' 

Mrs. B. “Still I can not approve of compulsory measures to lessen his ex • 
penses, If it be desirable to stimulate and encourage the industry of man, and 
induce^ him to accumulate wealth, he must be at full liberty to dispose of it 
according to his inclinations. It is not only the possession of his property that 
must be secured to him, but the free use of it, in whatever manner he chooses. 

It is unquestionably true, unless the! 1 rich impoverish themselves by spewing 
their capital, they can not impoverish their country." 


CONTEMPORARIES. 

Burke, Robertson, the Wartons, Gray, Mason/ Gibbon, Adam Smith, 
Beattie, Sir William Jones, Churchill, Johnson, Garrick, Thomson, Collius 
Cowper, Burns, &c. « 


METRE. 

The ‘J Deserted Village is written in Iambic Pentameter generally called the 
Heroic Measure — consisting of five Iambuses or ten syllables — the most digni- 
fied of English verse, and is much used, being well adapted to subjects of an 
elevated character. Milton's ‘Paradise Lost’, and ‘Paradise Regained*; Thomson’s 
‘Seasons’; Cowper’s ‘Task’; Young’s ‘Night Thoughts ;* Roger’s ‘Italy’; Camp- 
bell’s ‘Pleasures of Hope’; Wordsworth’s ‘Excursion;’ and Southey’s ‘Joan of Arc’ 
and ‘Madoc* pre all written in this measure. In the true Heroic metre the lines 
or verses do not thyme. 

This poem may be classed among the ‘Didactic* as well as the Descriptive 
\speoies of English Poems, It ranks in the third class. ' 



METHOD OF ANALYSING SIMPLE SENTENCES. 
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DETAILED ANALYSIS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES. 


Line 185. 

Jl. His Enlargement $>f subject. 

2. Ready Do. Do. 

3. Smile Subject of sentence. 

4. A parent’s warmth Diret* object. 

5. Parent’s Enlargement of object. 

6. Exprest Predicate of sentence. 

• Line 33. 

1. These Subject of sentence. 

2. Round thy bowers.. Extension of 4. * 

3. Their cheerful influence ..Completion of 4. 

4. Shed Predicate. 

Line 103. 

1. No Enlargement of 2, or attribute to 2. 

2. Wretches Subject of sentence. 

3. Born Attribute to 2. 

4. To work *.. Phrase dependent 09 3. 

5. And « Connective. 

6. (To) Weep Phrase dependent on 3. 

7. Explore Predicate of sentence. 

8* The mine «... Direct object. 

9.* For him ...... Indirect object. 





THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 


DEDICATION. 


TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

Dbar Sir, 

I can have no expectation in an address of this kind, either to add 
to your reputation, or to establish my own. You can gain nothing from 
my admiration, as I am ignorant of that art in which you are saiu to excel ; 
and I may lose much by the severity of your judgment, as few have a juster 
taste in poetry 'than you. Setting interest, therefore* kside, to which I 
never paid much attention, I must be indulged at present in following my 
affections. The only dedication I ever made was to my brother, because I 
loved him better than most other men. He is since dead. Pfermit me to 
inscribe this poem to you. 

How far you may be pleased with the versification and mere mechani- 
cal parts of this attempt, I do not pretend to inquire j but I know you will 
object (and indeed several of our best and wisest friends concur in the 
opinion), that the depopulation it deplores is nowhere to be seen, and the 
disorder^ it laments are only to be found in the poet’s own imagination. 
To this I can scarcely make any other answer, than that I sincere?/ believe 
what I have written ; that I have taken all possible pains, in my country 
excursions, for these four or five years past, to be certain of what I allege ; 
and that all my views and inquiries have led me to believe those miseries 
real, winch I here attempt to display. But this is not the place to enter 
fhto an inquiry whether the country be depopulating or not • the discussion 
would take up much room, and I should prove myself, at best, an indifferent 
politician, to tire the reader with a long preface, when I wr,nt his unfatigued 
attention to a long poem. 

In regrettifag the depopulation of the country, I inveigh against the 
increase of our luxuries ; and here also I expect the shout of modern poli- 
ticians against me. Eor twenty or thirty years past, it has been the fashion 
to consider luxury as one of the greatest national advantages ; and A all 
the wisdom of antiquity m that particular, as erroneous. Still, however, I 
must remain a professed ancient on that head, and continue to think those 
luxuries prejudicial to states by which so many vices are introduced, and 
so many kingdoms have been undone. Indeed, so much has been poured 
out of late on the other side of the question, that merely for the sake of 
nbvelty and variety, one would sometimes wish to be in the nght. 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Your sincere friend, and ardent admirer, 

< OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

(1-34). The ‘poet apostrophizes his native village, and revives his recolleo- 
tions of the old scenes, the old life, the old amusements. (33*50). — But all is 
now changed, the whole manor has passed into the hands of one proptietor, the 
former tenants are ejected, and desolation reigns everywhere. (51-66). — Surely 
it is a bad sign for a country when the accumulation of money, and consequently 
of land, in a few hands exterminates the peasantry. (57*62). — In old times the' 
boast of England was its^lass of happy peasant proprietors ; (63-74) now the 
ostentatious pomp of successful trade has everywhere superseded them. (76-82) — 
Nor is Auburn any exception. 

(83-96.) — Thither the poet had always longed to return in his old age, 
(96-112) and, in retirement from the simple and selfish world, prepare for death* 
(113-136). — But instead of a busy village, making the evening, cheerful with the 
hum of a varied life, a poverty-stricken widow is the sole remaining inhabitant. 
(137- 162) —Gone is the very house of the village preacher, a man simple, 
consistent, charitable to beg£ rs, spendthrifts or broken down veterans ; 
(163-170) sympathetic and persuasive; (171-176) the comfort of the dying ; 
(177-192) the ornament of the church, and the friend of nil his flocl^ 
(193-216) — Gone is also the school* where ruled the village school-master, a severe 
disciplinarian, thoi^gh a kind-hearted man, and in the eyes of the rustics a pro- 
digy of learning and argumentative skill. (217-236) Gone too is the village inn, 
where the village statesmen used to talk in the quaintly furnished parlonr ; 
(237-250) not even its associations, so pleasant to all classes, coulfl save it. 

(251-264). — Yet the simple happiness of country life is more real than the 
toiling pleasure of the fashionable worlA (265-286) Splendour and happiness 
are not synonymous. The increase of riches does not necessarily imply the 
increase of wealth, either in Us original or technical sense. The rich man's 
pleasure-grounds take up room sufficient to support many poor ; (287-302) and 
the splendour of the land is aft sure a sign of decay as artfulness in a woman’s 
diess is of fading beauty! 

(303-308). — Nor has the ejected peasant any other place open to him ; the 
common is appropriated by the wealthy. (309-336),— The life of the town excites 
envy, aijji shocks by the sharpness of its contrasts between courtier and artisan, 
the fashionable throng and the houseless wanderer. (337-340). But the expatriated 
inhabitants of Auburn are not there ; (341-362) their miserable lot has driven 
them to settle in the tropical unhealthy swamps and forests of the new 
woild. (363-384) Sorrowful indeed is the patting of a family from old scenes 
and old friends, and the sundering of young affections. 

(385-394). —Luxury, far from being worth the unhappiness it causes, is the 
insidious cause of national ruin. (395-480) Even now the rural virtues of con* 
tentment, hospitality, piety, loyalty, and love Ae leaving the unworthy land ; 
and poetry, to which the poet has devoted his life, is departing with them. But 
wherever she may find a homfe, she has this lesson to teach, “ that to be rioh is not 
to be happy ; that commercial prosperity is but a rotten foundation for national 
greatness.— Sankky. 
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THE DESEBTBD TILLAGE. 


AUB URN IK PBOSPEBITT. 

Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain* 


Line 1. Auburn is a fictitious name given by the poet to a village, probably 
his native place Lissoy, near Ballymahou, in Westmeath, Ireland, where the poet's 
brother Henry, (to whom Oliver addressed The Traveller ,) had' his living. This 
name was suggested to Goldsmith by Benuet Langton, a friend of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. 

“ There is a village of this 'name, sometimes spelt Albourne, in Wiltshire 
(some 8 miles N. E. of Marlborough), which some Gazetteers identify with 
the scene of the poem, quite fancifully.’' — Hales On this subject we give 
an extract froiu Forster's Life of Goldsmith : * Beautifully it «is said by Mr. 
Campbell, that fibtion in poetry is not the reverse of truth, but her soft and en- 
chanted resemblance ; and this ideal beauty of nature has seldom been united 
with so much sober fidelity, as in the groups and scenery of the Deserted Village. 
It is to be added that everything in it is English, the feeling, incidents, descrip- 
tions and allusions ; and that this consideration may save us needless trouble in 
seeking to identify sweet Auburn with Lissoy. Soen^s of the poet’s youth had 
doubtless risen in his memory as he wrote, mingung with, and taking altered 
hue from, later experiences ; thoughts of those early days could scarcely have 
been absent from the wish for a quiet close to the struggles and toils of his 
mature life, and very probably, nay almost certainly, when the dream of suoh a 
retirement haunted him, Lissoy formed part of the vision ; — it m even possible 
he may have caught the first hint of his design from a local Westmeath poet and 
schoolmaster, who iu his youth, had given rhymed utterance to the old tenant 
grievances of the Irish rural population *, — nor oould complaints that were also 
loudest iu those boyish days at Lissoy, of certain reckless and unsparing evictions 
J>y which one General Naper (Napper or Napier) had persisted in improving his 
estate, have passed altogether from Goldsmith'*) memory. But there was nothing 
looal in his present aim ; or if there * as, it was the rustic life £ud rural scenery 
of England. It is quite natural that Irish enthusiasts should have found out 
the fence, the frirze, the thorn, the decent church, the never-failing brook, the 
busy mill, even the Twelve Good Rules, and Royal Game of Goose.’ 

** Lissoy claims the honour of being the spot from which the localities of 
the 4 Deserted Village’ were derived. iThe church which tops the neighbouring 
hill, the mill, and the brook are still pointed out ; and a hawthorn has suffered 
the penalty of poetical celebrity, being cut to nieces by those admirers of the 
bard, who desired to have classical tooth -pick cases and tobacco stoppers. Much 
of this supposed locality may be fanciful, but it io a pleasing tubute to the poet 
in the laud of his fathers.’' — Sir Walter Scott. The wv>rd» Auburn when an ad- 
jective means of a brown or burnt oolour ; when it <is a common noun, ooloured 
ground. It is in the case of address. 

Sweet— This qualifying term has been used by the author in its mental or 
intelleotual sense, as opposed to its physical or material sense. Der. Lat. 

mmis, allied to Sans, swad .—Lovely, pleasing. Loveliest — The use 

of the other form for the superlative term of ‘ lovely,’ * most lovely' is 'established 
in good prose. Village — Through the French, from Lat. villa, a country seat, 
probably a contraction of viotda dimr. of vicus , a quarter or district of a city 
and ofte^a fiftmlet or country seat, akin to Gr. oikos. Comp. E . 1 wick’ or 4 wich’ 
in Chiswab, Norco toA, &c. Tke termination 'age’ from the Lat. aticu8= a 
collection. Bee notes on the word stage is Es on Crit. and 4 Tyrant power,’ 
l . 76 below. Here the word means a email collectioitof houses. It is in the same 
case with utuium being placed in apposition. Syns. — Samlet, town, city . In 
^England, a hamlet denotes a collection of bouses too small to have a parish 
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Where health and plenty cheer’d the labouring swain, 
Where smiling Spring its earliest visit paid, 

church, A village has a churob^but rib market. A Ibum has both a market and 
a church or ohurchea. A city is, in the legal sense, an incorporated borough 
town, wbioh is, oifhas been, the place of a bishop’s see. 

Plain- — Lat. planus, plain. Opposed to highland when used as a noun. Observe 
that this word is used in four distinct parts of speech. 

(1) . Flam a . Ordinarily means : simple, manifest. 

(2) . „ n. An open field. * 

(3) . adv. In a plain manner. 

(4) . „ v. To level, to complain (obs. or poet.) 

This is etymologically the same word as Plane. •» 

4 Sweet Auburn ! loveliest— plain ! ' — This is an abridged sentence. Supply the 
omission of the article : — 4 which art the’ after Auburn . 

1 — 34. Compare Beatitk's Minstrel , Stanzas XXXVIII and XXXIX : — 

44 But who the melodies #f morn can tell ? 

The wild brotjjc babbling down the mountain-side ; 

The lowing herd ; the sheepfold’s simple befl ; 

The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 
In the lonely valley ; echoing far and wide 
The clamorous horn along the oliffs above ; 

The hollow murmur of the ocean-tide ; 

The hum of bees, the linnets’ lay of love, 

And the full ohoir thnt makes the universal grove.” 

&o., &o., Ac. 

2. Wheri— in which, and refers to village. Health and plenty — Abs- 
tract for conorete, i. e , for the heathy climate and plenty of things or abundant 
harvests. The substantive health is derived from the verb to heal. AS. heelan f 
to heal, and hael, •whole. Hence ‘to heal # =to make whole. See further notes 
on the word 1, 61 below. Plenty. — Lat. plenus, full — opposed to scanty. 
Cheered — Fr. chert, everything which respects meats, their quantity, quality, 
and mode of preparation ; from Gr. ehairo , to rejoice, because the sight of good 
viands makes the countenance glad. — O qilvib. Other etymologists derive it from 
PeNian chhera*= face. Literally, to brighten the countenance of . — Made glad ; 
enlivened. 4 Labouring swain’ — Is the rustic that works. TM meaning 0? 
the line may be expressed the} In which rustics enjoyed health and were 
in comfortable circumstances ; Jhe villagers were rosy and had abundance of 
everything, i. e ., all theij necessaries of life. Swain— O riginally a servant ; so 
a young man, a peasant, a shepherd, a lover. Her. A*S. stoingan or swincan f to 
work. A favourite word in Che poetic diction of the last century. It is seldom 
used except in poetry. Of. Traveller , l. 4.—“ Yejbending swains that dress the 
flowery wale.” Nymph is its feminine form. 

3. This is only poetic. It means this Even at the approach of summer 

under the shade and in valleys, people find great coolness and think as if 

spring 1 b nbt yet gone. We* may epe in England how primroses and daisies 

grow plentifully in valleys, so that we may be so muoh delighted at the 

sight that we may scarcely think it is summer. 'Smiling Spring* —Spring 

(AS. sprynyan , to siseY is said to smile figuratively, thereby indicating 
the cheerful appearance oi the country* during spring when the earth breaks 
forth afresh into verdure, in contrast tt> Winter, when nature wears a bare 
desolate appearance, and is thus said to weep and fade. Hence the appropriateness 
of the epithot 4 mailing * This is an example of Personification. Kote also the. 
use of the figure Alliteration in this line. 
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And parting Summer's lingering blooma delay’d : 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 5 

* Its earliest visit paid/— Spring is represented as beginning in Auburn earlier 
than in many other places. The place is so mild that things b^gin to grow there 
sooner than anywhere else. Nature begins to revive there earlie^ than elsewhere, 
owing to the mildness of the climate. Earliest — First. Visit — Lat. video, I 
see. — Appearance* Paid is an aotive verb governing the objective case fist*, and 
agreeing with its nom. spring. Lines 2 and 3 aro adjective sentences. 

Its — -It is to be regretted that the poet did not personify Spring 

4. Parting — Used here in the sense of departing, Der. Fr. , vartir , to 
depart. For this sense of the verb * to part’ the reader’s attention is called to 
verse 363, and Campbell’s Rainbow , ver. 3 . — 

-when storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud Philosophy to teach me what thou art.” 

Also. Gray’s Elegy : — “The curfew tolls the knell oi parting day.”“ 

The line literally means: — The blossoms of departing summer, which in severer 
climes would entirely disappear at the end of the Bummer season, here ( i.e .) in 
Anburn remained for a while even after the end of summer, as if unwilling to 
leave such a beautiful spot. This and the preceding line are not of course 
to be taken literally. They may be contrasted with line 172 of the 
Traveller o— 

“ No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array » 

But winter ling’ring chills the lap of May.” 

Lingering— Syns. — To linger , signifies to stay either willingly or unwillingly ; 
loiter is to stay in a place willingly. Lag is used in a bad sense. 

Blooms — The root is A. 6. blovan, to blow, blossom. The word bloom is a 
eontraoted form of the word 1 blossom* as balm oi balsam, Cf. Pope; — “While 
opening blooms diffuse their sweets^ around.” Blossom is a dialectical form 
of the word bloom from the same root (bloma). — McLeod: Trench says : — 
“ Bloom is a fin^r and more delicate efflorescence even than blossom ; thus the 
bloom , but not thf- blossom of the cheek.” Syns. — Blossom is more oommonly 
Used than flower or bloom t when we have reference to the fruit which is to 
•ucoeed. Thus we us o flowers when we speak of shrubs cultivated for ornament, 
and bloom in a more general sense, as floorers in general, or in reference tot'the 
beauty of flowers. 

Delat'd — From Fr. dilai, Lat. dilates , dilafam, fr. de, off, and latum, fr. 
fsro , I carry. Hence to defer, to protract. Here remained beyond their usual 
time. It is an intrans. verb having for its nom. blooms, , 

5. Bowers— From A. S. bur , a cottage ; a plaoe e of retirement ; hence by a 
lady's bower we mean, her private room. Cf. Scott’s Lay of tfre Last Minstrel: — 
“ The Ladye had gone to her recret bower.” Here in the text the word is not 
used in its original sense, a chamber or lodging room, but in its seoondar) mean- 
ing, a shady covered place. This word has three different shades of meaning : — 
(1) a room for sleeping ; (2) an artificial summer house of wood overgrown with 
creepers to keep out the Bun , a£\d (3) shade formed by overshadowing trees. 
See further notes on the word bower in 1. 33. 

‘ Innocence and ease* — Abstract for concrete, t. e. f for innocent and ease-enjoy- 
ing (happy) persons Der. Lat. innoeens, from in, priv.=not and noeeo, I hurt, 
Harmlewn*. — Supply the omission in this verse : — * Sweet Auburn ! dear lovely 
bowers under which innocence and ease find shelter.* Bowers , oase in apposition 
to Auburn. Note the peoulmr force of the genitive in this line. The meaning 
of the line is : — Arbours or oovered places whioh were not used to hide guilt 
and shatne, but where villagers enjoyed innocent repose in their leisure hours. 
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Seats of my youth, when every sport could please. 

How often have I loiter'd o’er thy green, 

Whero humble happiness endear'd each scene l 
How often have I paus'd (fa every cliafm, 

6. 4 Seats of wf youth/ — Where, in my youth, I spent my time. The whole 
phrase favours t|e supposition as to locality mentioned above. Seat* — L at. 
cedes, a seat, sedeo, I sit, is in app. to bowers in 1. 5 . 

* When every — please/ — An adj. clause to youth, Ct Pope’s Essay on Man . 
Epistle II 

“ Behold the child by nature’s kindly law 
% Pleased with a rattle, tickled wiih a straw.*’ 

The meaning is : — When i . e., in youth, the heart of our poet was quite free 
from anxiety or oppression of any sort, so that every sport could afford him 
pleasure ; but the line suggests, that, as he grew older, he became more 
fastidious, apd derived no pleasure from his boyish games. In other words, the 
poet seems regretfully to hint that his taste for enjoyment is not so great as 
it was. # 

7, 9, & 15. Are Exclamatory Sentences. • 

7. Dow — An adverb intensifying often. 4 How often.’ — An adverb ph. «fre- 

quently. 4 How often have I’ = I have very often. Thy refers to * Sweet Auburn’ 
in 1. 1. Green — N. Common, unenclosed land over which the public are allowed to 
walk as they please. Grassy plain set apart for sports. • * 

8. EAdeak’d — M ade dear or beloved. This belongs to that class of verba 
which English grammarians call Nominal verbs, and which is known in Sanskrit 

by the name of inst- ices of which are not scarce in both these two 

(English and Sanskrit) languages, e.g. 9 from Sans. a tree, we get 
Such verbs are derived from nouns and adjectives by prefixing the Englisft 
prefix en or em with the force of, 4 to make.’ # Take some examples of these verba 
which are derived from nouns -.—empower, embody , encamp, enshrine; from 
adjectives, as endear , embitter , enable , enlarge , &o. En appears in some words both 
as a prefix and an affix ; e g„ in 4 enlighten,’ * enliven’ and * embolden’ It is sometimes 
the simplest termination of English derivative verbs, and has the same force as 
the prefix en , e.g to frighten, to quioken, to awaken. Several of these 
vefts have an intransitive meaning (to grfw or become what the root expresses), 
as well as the transitive one, which usually belongs to verbs of this class. 4 The 
plot thickens.’ En when arijecftve denotes espeoinlly the material of which a 
thing is made or formed ; oaken ^wooden, &c. Compare like formations which are 
made up with the Saxqp prefix be , e.g., becalm — 4 Endear’d each scene* — 
Made every view dear to me, 4 Humble happiness’ — The happiness of the humble 
or lowly inhabitants which consists not in high rank or imagination, but that 
which is felt in the lowly lives of villagers. This is an instance of Allitera- 
tion, Humble. — Lat. humilis , fr. humus , the ground, and is opposed to lofty or 
grand. Scene — Gr. skdne, a covered, sheltered place. Probably from Gr. 
skia, a shadow, the word being first applied to the shaded part of a theatre; 
Sans, ekuf to cover, and Fr. scene Lat. sceeea. Hence a stage ; a part of a 
play ; here it is used for sight or view, 

9. 4 Paus’d on’ — Dwelt on ; continued to look at. On implies duration of 
time. Chabm— T he charms are enumerated in lines 10-14. Charm is derived 
from Lat. carmen , through the Fr. charm% meaning originally a song ; 
but used also to denote the incantation or spell of a magioian. In 
English also a charm first signifies a magical sentence or thing sup- 
posed to possess supernatural power ; then, whatever entrances the mind . 
with pleasure is called a charm . Cf. The divergence in meaning of the two 
derivatives of Lat. incantare, 1 enchanting’ and 1 incantation.’ Beauty, &c., is 
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The shelter’d cot, the cultivated farm. * 10 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The deceut church that topt the neighbouring hill, 


mid to charm, captivate, enohant the soul aa though it w&e under the spell 
of a magician. Milton tides the wotd in its literal sense i— r 

44 Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 

With charm of earnest birds ” 

Belief in charms or spells — forms of words, spoken or written, supposed to be 
endowed with magioal virtue, has prevailed at all times and among &'i nations. 
It was strong aaciong the ancient Romans (whence tho word charm , carmen, ‘ a 
song/) and it yet lingers among Hindus. Of all forms of existing superstition 
it is the most insulting to God, and the most degrading to man. Virgil says, : — 
41 Charms may even bring down a moon from heaven.” He quotes another 
passage from Horace. 4 As morn hanging overhead ' Observe the o* of carmen 
is changed into eh; a change that is comma? in words derived from L&t. through 
Norman French. Here in the text it is used for beauty^ or that which pleases or 
delights the mind of a spectator as in ver. 31 below. 

10. 4 The shelter'd cot’— The cottage that is protected from tho violence 
of storms, &c. f by trees or high grounds beside it. Comp. Burns.— 

* 4 4 _At length his lonely cot appears in view. 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree. 

Cot— A il. Cote*. Cf. 4 dove-cote’ 4 sheep-cote/ It is also a very common termi- 
nation of names of villages. Cot, farm, brook , mill, church, and bush in apposi- 
tion to charm. 

41 Enthusiasts still find all these places in the neighbourhood of Lissoy. A 
ftw hundred yards beyond these cottages sHnd, at some distance from the 
road, the ruins of the house where Goldsmith’s father lived. In the front 
view of the house is the 1 decent church’ of Kilkenny West, that literally 
‘tops the neighbouring hill/ and in a circuit of not more than half a mile 
diameter around the house, are 4 the never failing brook/ 1 the busy mill/ the 
4 hawthorn bush* with seats beneath 4 the shade’ ; in short every striking 
object of the picture. There are besides, many ruined houses in the neigh- 
bourhood, bespeaking a better state of population than at present.” — H owttt. ** 

11. Nbvbr-fatling — D ouble negative worda=e ver- flowing. 4 Never-failing 
brook’— -The brook or streamlet which is never deficient of water, i.e., 
which is never dried up. This small stream is* within a short distance of the 
bouse, in which Goldsmith’s father lived, and it was on this stream that the 
mill referred to in this verse, was situated. Cf. ^homSow’s Summer, l. 1447. 
44 Thy streams unfailing.” Brook is larger than a rivulet, Brar— Ever-grinding. 
Mill— Hero a water mill, hating its machinery turned by a water wheel. ‘Biuy 
mill’ — re., tbs mill which is constantly working, never at rest, making meal 
for the people of the neighbourhood. 

12. DbcSnt— L at. decet, it becomes, deceo, to become — Becoming its objeot 
and its position; neither gtund tw lowly. 4 The decent church’— «ee notes 
under line 10. 

CHuacH^Gr. kuriake, meaning the nouse whioh is the Lord’s. — Observe . — The 
explanation of the introduction of this word (though derived directly from the 
Greek,) in the A.S. vocabulary is^eurious indeed. While the Anglo-Saxons and 
ether ttibes of the Teutonio stock were almost universally converted through 
contact with the Latin Church in the Western provinces of the Roman Empire, 
or by its Missionaries, yet it came to pass that before this, some of the Goths on 
tike lover Danube had been brought to the knowledge of Christ by Greek Mis- 
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The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade. 

For talking age and whispering lovers made t 

sionaries from Constantinople; atul this word kuriak* or chunk did, with certain 
others, pass over from the Greek to the Gothio tongue, and these Goths, the first 
converted to the f hristian faith, the first therefore that had a Christian vocabulary, 
lent the word in (heir turn to the other German tribes, among others to oar Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers.” —Trench . Tope— Stood at the top of. This is ft nominal 
verb, for the word fop is a noun, here used as a verb. [Many nouns may be 
used as verbs in English as he penned a letter p they housed the oattle ; he ague 
fast ; I booked right through. Adjectives are also used &b verbs: — 'dry the towel/ ‘do 
not idle at-ay your time/ 1 he tried to better himself/ * I smoothed his pillow.’ Also 
some adverbs may be used as verbs:— 4 Away with them/ ^Jown with it}' 
you idle creatures/ ‘on ye.’ Bain remarks that, in this, last class, there is 
an obvious ellipsis of the proper verbs, as ‘ go hence / * go home/ Ac.] 

* Neighbouring hill’ — This is a hill on the other side of the brook , and 
belongs to* the village of Lissoy. Neighbouring—' T he composite elements of 
this word are neigh , and boor. Another form is neighbor . A. 6. neah, nigh, and 
gebur , a boor, a farmer. Here closely situated. a 

13. Compare Burns:— “ ’T is when a youthful loving modest pair 
In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale, 

Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the gale. 

Hawjhorn — T he name is properly derived from A.S. hwgthofn (hedge-thorn) 
fr. hegian , to hedge, and haga, a hedge, or anything hedged, as well aa 
haw , the berry of this particular tree. Maw in O. E. and rrov. Dial, means 
enclosure. Haw-haw in modern variance is a hedge or fenoe. This is also called 
White thorn, to distinguish it lrom Sloo or Black thorn. In England it gene- 
rally flowers in May, hence the expression, “Green thorn of May.” Horn'* 
Douglas. The Glastonbury hawthorn sometimes flowers in winter. — Literally, 
a thorn employed in making ham or hedges. ‘ The hawthorn bush,* or rather, 
what was suppose® to be Goldsmith’s famous hawthorn, “has suffered the penalty 
of poetical celebrity, being cut to pieces by those admirers tf the bard, who 
desired to have classical tooth-pick cases and tobacco stoppers.” • 

4 With seats beneath &c / — Adj. phrase, qualifying bush. 4 With* — Denotes pos- 
session. — 1 Having seats beneath its shad*’ Seats are things to sit on. Cf. This 
meaning w\th that of seats in ver. 6. ( 

13-14. The order of construction is : — The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath 
the shade, (which were) made fpr talking age and whispering lovers. Shads — Der. 

Sans, chhad to cover, allied to Greek skta, a shade, skotos , darkness. 

Syns. Shade differs from sJfadow as it implies no particular form or limit ; where- 
as shadow represents in form the objeot which intercepts the light. Hence we 
say let 41s resort to the shade of a tree, we have no reference to its form, but whefi 
we speak of measuring a pyramid or other object by its shadow , we have referenoe 
to its extent. 4 Talking age’ — The talk of old folks ; garrulous persons. Age used 
for the qged. — Abstraot for concrete. This is also an example of the figure 
Metonymy, as crown for king; heart for affections . Talking and whispering 
are in reality partioiples — they take the place of adjectives. The word whimpering 
again is Onomatopoetic — the sound for the thing signified. [In Grammar and 
Rhetoric Onomatopoeia hi a figure in which words are formed to resemble the 
sound made by the thing signified; as, to ouzo as bees ; to crackle, as burning 
thorns or bush). It is allied with whistle. Of. Thomson : — “ The hollow whisper 
ing breeze.” The phrase 4 whispering lovers’ is so called beoause lovers do not 
desire their conversations to be overheard. Made a past part, referring to seats. ’ 
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How often have I blest the coming day, 15 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree. 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

* 

15. ‘Blest the coming day/ — Looked forward with pleasure to some 
Approaching holiday— -when rustio sports would t«ke place on the village green. 
‘ Coming day' — This is supposed *to allude to Saints* days whioh were kept by the 
Irish peasantry, who are Roman Catholics. 

16. Remitting — Der. Lat. re, and mittoo , I send. — Relaxing. *fiere used 
in the sense intermitting . This intransitive use is somewhat rare. Comp, 
the transitive use of the word. ‘When toil, &c,’ — To understand this line, 
it must be noticed that toil, and play aie here Aginatively spoken of as 
masters, whom the villagers served. When they woikea, they served toil, 
when they amused themselves they served play. Persons following one ano- 
ther in any action or office are said ‘ to taker their turns,* and the one who letires 
from any action is said * to give the next man his turn.’ Here toil and 
play are supposed to take their turns alternately as masters of the villagers; and 
when toil retires from office, he gives play his turn. The plain sense of the line 
is : — The suspension of labour gave play its turn. Its refers to play , and play 
is to be parsed as an abstract substantive, in opposition to toil , obj. case govd. by the 
prep. to. Strictly the pron. its should refer to the subj. of the veib lent, viz., to 
toil, but such a use of the reflexive pron. is not uncommon in English. 
Lbnt — Supplied on condition of repayment ; allowed. 

17. ‘Village ti am’ — Villagers. Tuain is derived from the Fr. trainer , 

to drawj Lat. traha, a drag, sledge, fr. traho , I draw, and when applied 
tg persons, signifies properly a retinue or number of followers. Liteially 
a train is anything drawn out in length, e.g., *a railway train, &c. It is heie 
poetically used for the whole compaiyof villagers. Train is used as a noun of 
multitude, and is in the plural numbei, as appears from the plural pron. their 
agreeing with it. “A most frequent word,” remarks Mr. Hales, “in Goldsmith's 
poems ** * 

17-18. Note the ellipsis: — ‘And when all the peasants of the village, being 
se$ free from work, (began their sports) .*went to enjoy themselves beneath 
spreading branches of the trees in the vicinity.* On holidays the village people 
used to go in search of enjoyment in the shade ofjhc trees in the neighbomhood, 
where they gave themselves up to games of various kinds. 4 Led up’ — Carried on ; 
conducted ; marshalled and ai ranged the players in order. ‘ Spreading tree' — An 
insepai able accompaniment of the ideal village green, meaning a thickly giown 
tree, which has spread afar its branches ; therefore a shade is afforded to sports- 
men. — Shading tree. Village— Substantive for adjective. Cf. The phrase 
‘ coufttry-folk ;* * morning- face* (1. 200). For the same word, cf. Guay’s Elegy — 
“ Some village Hampden, &o.** 

19. ‘ Many a pastime* — Trench writes : — “ In such a visage as many a youth — 

there are more things than one which can eftarcely fail to strike and perplex the 
thoughtful student of English. The first is the place of the indefinite article, 
namely, between the adjective and substantive ; next, that it is not lawful to change 
this place* 4hd bring it back to its ordinary position ; not to say ‘ a many youth,’ 
or ‘a mt£fty»maid/ Then, further, the joining of ‘ many, an*adjeotive of number, for 
adjective it now and here is, with ‘youth* and ‘ maid* in the singular is very 
noticeable ; which union nowhere else occurs, for withdraw that a, and it in 
not lawful to say, ‘ many youth* or * many maid/ any more than ‘ many cow/ 
or ‘many tree.’ What is the explanation of all this? A few considerations 
will give it to us. In the fiist place) then, it must be observed that ‘ many’ was 
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The young contending as the old survey’d ; 20 

oi iginally a substantive, the old Frenqji mesgnee , tnes*ie, and signified a household, 
which meaning it constantly lias in Wiclif (Matt, XXIV, 45, and often), 
and retained down to the time of Spenser ; as in this line from the Shephard's 
Calendar : — 1 

•'When forth he fared with all his many bad.” 

We still recognise its character as a substantive in the phrases " a good many,’* 
" a great many.” In the next place, the syllabi or letter a is the ultimate result 
of almost any short syllable or word often and rapidly pronounced ; thus " he fell 
asleep” **., on sleep ; ‘a God’s name,' i e., in God’s name ; 1 a corn,* i oak-oorn ; 
and in the same way a is not here the indefinite article, but th^nal residuum of 
the preposition of. I find often in Wiclif suon language as this, .‘I enoloside maqye 
of sends (Multus sanotorum) in prisoun,’ (Acts, XXVI, 10); and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that such a phrase us ‘ many a youth’ was once ‘ many of youths/ 
or » a manjfc of youths.’ By much use of was worn away into a ; this was then 
assumed to be the indefinite article, that whioh was really suoh being dropped ; 
and ' youths’ was then changed into ^youth’ to match ; one mistake, as is often 
ihe case, being propped up and sought to be rendered plausible by a second ; and 
thus we arrive at our present strange and perplexing idiom.” JSnglieh Past and 
JPresent , 4th Ed. pp. 161, 162. 

'Many a &c., — The players in many a game, (such as 'kiss in the ring*) 
formed circles under its shade, Cf. ' A round game.’ * 

PastAib — (Pass and time.) Literally, that whioh amuses, and serves to pass 
lime agreeably ; hence sport . Some derivo the word from the Fr. passe-tempi. 
In early English it was written postanoe On this wprd Trench writes how Bishop 
Butler turns it to a grand moral purpose ; how solemn the testimony which he 
compels the world, out of its own use of this word, to render against itself, 
obliging it to own that its amusements and pleasures do not really satisfy the m?nd 
and fill it with the sense of an abiding and^iatisfyingjoy ; they are only ' pastime 
they serve only, rib this word confesses, to pass away the time , to prevent it from 
hanging, an intolerable burden, on men’s hands : all that they can do at the 
best is to prevent men from discovering and attending to their own internal 
poverty and dissatisfaction and want Montaigne hns drawn the same testimony 
out of the word. — " This ordinary phrase # of Past-time, and passing the time, rep re* 
seffts the custom of those wi&e sort of people, who think they cannot have a better 
account of their lives, than to let them run out and slide away, to pass them over* 
and to baulk them, and ns much*ta they can to take no notice of them and to shun 
them, as a thing of troublesome and contemptible quality.” Cf. Shakbspbabb, 
j Richard III : — . 

™ Why J in this piping time of peace 
Have no delight to pass away the time.” 

Circled— With this, compare ‘ went round** in ver. 22. So eirole and 
circulate of the wine cup. Der. Lat. eiroulue , dimn. of eiroue . circle and Gt. 
AuVfos «»ring. There are seveial species of oiioles ; (1) a Geometrical oirole ; (2) 
a mural circle ; (3) a transit circle ; (4) a reflecting circle ; (o) a repeating oirole ; 
and (6) a Druidical oirole, &c. The line is tHhs scanned : — 

While ma | ny a pas | time olr | clgd lound | tbg shade, 

Observe that the second/oot is Anapaestic. While ** At the same time that. 

20. Young— U sed for young men or personal a noun. It is nom. absolute. Con- 
tending — Lat. eon and tendo , I stretch. — Struggling in opposition; striving 
against each other in some thing. ‘ OH * — A noun used for 'old men/ as young for 
‘young men* by Metonymy. Survey’d— D er. Fr. eurveoir , compounded of ear, over 
and voir, to look, contracted from Lat. super, above, and video, I see. Literally, to 
oversfe, overlook . Hence looked on ; viewed with attention. Observe when this 
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And many a gambol frolick’d o’er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round. 

word is a substantive, it is accented on tbfe first syllable, .though formerly and 
even now several good speakers pionounce this word as accented on the second. 
See notes on the Es . on Cnt , 1 235. The meaning of the line' is — The young 
vieing with one anothet in then games, while the aged were mere spectators 
21. The grammatical connexion is not very clear. "We must supply taken 
or whtle, the leading clause toeing line 15, while all the rest are subordinate adv. 
clauses. Note the scansion : — 

And ma | ny a gam | bol ft 3 | lick’d o’er | th£ ground, (r , 

4 Many a gambol froliok’d’^They frolioked in many a gambol, running game or 
caper, in other wotds, many joining the sports played merry pranks o’er the 
ground. Note also the irregularity in the construction. The proper cons, would 
be 1 many gambols.’ 4 Many a gambol’ is a poetical form of plural Gamboi — 
Is connected with Fr. jambe , It. gatnba, the leg, Low Lat. qamba • Gammon is 
congener. For the form, it is perhaps due tq the Fr. gambiller , to kick about. 
Literally, skipping or leaping about m frolic ; hence a spot tive prank “This 
word is a good instance of the * desynonymizing* proofs going on in language — 

* gambling’ may be, as with a fearful irony it is called play* but it is nearly as 
distant from gambolling as hell is from heaven — Tbbnch, Study of Words , Sec. 
V. .where many other mstanoes of the same process, are adduced j e g ,c ure and Care, 
pennon, pinion /inch and ounce, and tnumph & trump (in oaids). ‘Gambol fro- 
lick’d'— The • gambol’ is said to frolic bv the same figuie ot speech which makes the 

* laughter titter’ m l 28. Fholick’d — From the noun frolic, here used as a verb. 
The word folio is commun, both as verb and substantive , also as an adjective in 
all times, tiom Milton to Byron. Of. L* Allegro — “ The frolto wind that breathes the 

spring ” This is what E. Grammarians call Nominal verbs (*TPT ). See 

notes passim . 

22. * Sleights of art’ — Artful trickff, or trioks so dexterourly performed that 

the manner of peiformance escapes detection. Slbioht is from the same source 
as the adj. slight , and the verb to slight , which latter meant, originally, to cast 
of, to throw down. The primary meaning of sleight is d< xteious throw or turn. 
Perhaps akin to sly. Cf. Shakespbarb, 3, Hen VI, IV, 2 — 

11 As Ulysses and stout Ciomede J 

With sleight and manhood stole to Rhoeaus’ tents ” 

and Mac. Act III, So £ : — “ And that, distilled oy magic sleights , 

Shall raise such artificial sprites, &c.” 

The expression ‘ sleight of hand’ is applied to the trioks of*h juggler. 1 Feats of 
strength’ — Deeds or athletic exercises displaying great strength, such as should 
be called an extraordinary achievement. Fbats — Fr. fait , thio. Lat. facia, I 
do, fgetum, anything done, the literal meaning of the word ; but it is United, in 
USfe, to denote a thing not done easily. It is etymologically the same word With 
foot, which is derived directly from the Latin. Uomp. such double forms in 
’English as regal , royal. Goldsmith, though timid, was fond of boyish sports. 
It is said, * that though at first diffident and backward in the extreme, he mustered 
sufficient boldness m time to take even a leader’s place m the boyiBh sports and 
partioulftflv at fives or Dall-playing. Whenever an exploit was proposed or a trick 
was going forward, ‘Noll Goldsrait^’Jwas certain to be in if? ; an astor or a victim ’ — 
FonsUML And Washington Irving says, that ‘often he (Goldsmith) joined in the 
rustic sports of the village! a, and became adroit at throwing the sledge-*-* 
favourite feat of activity and strength m Ireland’ 

• Went round 9 — Were pei formed in success on by several of the people. Cf. Thomson. 

“ Meantime the song went round , and dance and sport, Ac.” — Spring. 
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And still, as each repeated pleasure tirM, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspir'd'; 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 25 

By holding out, to tirg eaoh other dowm ; * 

The swain mistriistless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter titter'd round the place; 

23-24. The regular prose cons, is : — * And still succeeding sports inspired 
the mirthful band, as eAch repeated pleasure tired. 1 The meaning of line 23 
is ; — As one pleasure or diversion grew tiresome* and lost its charms from being 
repeated gsveral times. Still -T he force of this word here is, atopy*, ooqtt* 
nftally , and it is to be parsed as an adverb. Tired, to be parsed as a trans. 
verb, having for its object 1 them’ und. after it, i tired them or*fhe performers, 
» a., wearied those who joined in it. ‘Succeeding sports*— A succession of 
amusement by perpetual change renewed the spirits of the happy company. 

* Mirthful tyind* — Gay company. Band is etymologically the perf. part, of the 
verb 1 to bind/ and when applied to a number of persons, denotes accompany 
bound, or united together for some particular purpose. See further notes for this 
word under ‘ bond* in Tab]# Talk, l. 74. Inspir’d — Qave them fresh vigour, 
Literully it means breathed into , and hence secondarily animated, as in the 
te^t. It is an active verb, governing band in the objective case, and agreeing 
with its nominative ‘sports.’ 

25-26. Each of the couple was determined to dance longer thaij the 4ther, and 
thus to acquire the reputation of being the longest- winded dancer in the village. 
This must have been a source of immense amusement to the spectators. The 
grammatical connection in verse 26 seeraB to be : — * By bolding out ao a* to tire 
each other down,’ or * by hold.ug out in order to tire eAch other down.* 
Holding out— Continuing to dance as long as possible ; a common amusement 
with country dancers. The phrase is here used in the same sense ns we say t^e 
garrison * wari holding out’ for some time. Similarly we shou d have expected ‘ tire 
out’ aB it is more# idiomatic than ‘ tire dotin' in the text; but probably to avoid 
repetition, as we have just before * holding out/ our author has used ‘tire down.* 

* Pair* — Part of the subject of the verb ‘ were* in line 31, having^ uie word • these* 
in apposition. Simply— A ccording to the rules of syntax, this woid qual flea 

* sought/ but aecoiding to the sense of the verses it qualifies ‘ holding out.’ The 
p<*4 meant to say, that the swain# and nymphs sought praise not by 
exhibiting any skill (for that they had not), but only by dint of physical strength, # 
by continuing to dnnee till tliei»^>aitners were tired out. 

27. * Misti ustless of &c.,’ — Not suspecting that he was being lnughed at on 

account of his face being covered with soot, and hence dirty. The word mistrust* 
h**, with no m atriAt of, meaning, unconscious of ; unsuspecting. It should bo 
noted that the poet has madh use in this place, of a double negative adjeocive, 
as both the prefix and suffix in the Woid, vie. tljp parts *mi»* and ‘ less* signify 
negatioq. The difference being that one is of Latin, while the other is of English' 
or ^axon element ; (in one word is hard and unpleasant by no means a common 
word, but not invented by Goldsmith). It should be parsed as an adjective 
qualifying/ twain.* Of. * never failing, lyie 11. There should be no comma after 
swain as some editions have. * 

Smutted— Is of the same stock of words as motley, smutch, bysmotred, 
(Chaucer’s Gant. Tales, 76), A.S. besmittan, &c. For the (s) of. Nottingham 
from swotting aham, ame It and melt, & c. — Stained or marked with spots of T soot, 
ooul or other substance. T 

28. Secret — D er. Lat. secretum , fr. 8$, apart and creeco, I grow. Not in the 
usual acceptation of the term, but in the pense of ‘ suppressed* Cf, Soorr'a 
Bridal of Ti iermain, Intro. V. 

• “Too oft my anxious eye has spied 

That secret grief thou fain wouldst hide/* 
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The bashful virgin’s side-long looks of love, 

The matron’s glance that would those looks reprove. 30 
These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like these, 
With sweet succession, taught e’en toil to please : 

The meaning of the line is: — While the gay company around secretly, 
unknown to him, were laughing with restraint, not allowing thei* laughter 
to be loud so as to be noticed by him, and thus spoiling the fun. 

Titter'd — This is an Onomatopoetic word; titter , originally a suppressed 
laughter of lovers. Its other form is * twitter ,* 44 a common word in Lancashire,” 1 
says Skinner, “ from the Ger. zitern , to tremble ; both formed from the sound, 
meaning to tremble, to shake (with any passion, hope or fear) with ’aughter.” 
Cf. * giggle,’ laughter of a slightly different character, producing a different sound. 

‘Round the place* — One would draw the attention of another to the Smutted 
faoe, and then they tittered, and thus the laugh passed round the company. 

29. Bashful — I s here an epithet as if properly belonging to a virgin. It 
comes from the verb to 4 abash ’ — literally to make, to gape. — Modest. 

Virgin — L at. virginis , fr. virere, to be green, ’this word is supposed to be 
derived from virgo, the constellation in tbe Zodiac. It is applied as a noun 
End adjective. The adjective meaning is ehaste, pun , as ‘ virgin gold.* 1 Looks 
of love/ i.e., looks indicating the feeling of love. 4 Looks ’ is in apposition to 
* sports* in line 24. Note the omission of the conjunction. ‘The modest virgin’s 
side-long glance at her lover and the mother’s look to check that glance/ 

Sidb-l6ng — S ydney uses sideward (Aroad. Ill ). Holinshed has the form 
sidelingwise. Probably the 1 long * is a corruption of the adverbial termination 
ling, whiob yet survives in groveling and darkling , so flatting, headlong , endlong. 
Comp, noseling. In oldest English the term occurs in the forms linga or Ittnga ; 
thus baclinga = backwards; handlnnga-=* hand in hand. In Lowland Scotch the form 
is litis, as in haflms (Cotter’s Sat. Night , 62), ® half, Bafllin=\\nU gioWn (see 
J%mieaon) is eithei a distinct cognnte word or this same adverb used adjec- 
tively. See a paper by Dr. Morns in Philo. Soc. Tiatis. for 1862-63 . — Hales. 

• Side-long looks’ — Compare ScottV Bi idal of Trier main , Int.‘o. II : — 

“•And, Lucy, as thy step withdraws, 

Why sidelong eye the streamlet’s bum 

Also Thomson’s Seasons, Summer : — “In sidelong glances from her downcast eyes ’’ 

The looks aie lepresentcd as sidelong , because the virgin was anxious to escape 
obseivation. The word ‘ogle’ expresses the same sense as is conveyed b^ne 
thiee words, sidelong looks. • 

30. ‘ Would those looks reprove’ — Sought to'convey leproof to her daughter 
for thus looking at the young man she loved. Looks reprove * — Lit. her look 
would prove that she disapproved her daughter’s slantingly 1 >oking towards a 
young man. In the succeeding lines the author sums up the various sports, aod 
makes general remarks. 4 That would ’ — Less severe than ‘ that does.* 

3L The meaning of the line may be freely expressed thus: — Such were the 
attractions which this sweet village onoe possessed. Charms — Used in toe same 
sense aa in ver. 6. See notes thereon. 4 Wertf — In reading, this word should 
be emphasized. These refers to the nouns 4 dancing pair* 4 swain* 4 sidelong 
looks* and 4 glance* Village is in the case of address. Like — According to 
Latham is the only adjective that governs, a noun or pronoun in the objective case 
jkfoat grammarians, however, make * /fV an adjective, the word following, they soy 
being governed by a prep. 4 Sports like these’^Sports like (to) these.— -McLeod. 

Sweet — I s too quiokly repeated^in the following line, and again in liue 36. 
With this compare Giffabd : — 

44 Terse sweetens toil , however rude the sound ; 

All at her work the village maiden sings, 

Nor, while she turns the giddy wheel around, 

Revolves the sad vicissitudes of things/’ 
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These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed : 
These were thy charms — but all these charms are fled. 


* With sweet succession/ i.e . Fallowing one another in a pleasing series. This 
is an adverbial sphrase modifying the verb * taught.* 4 With * — Denotes a sort 
of * instrumentatjfy. 9 i e. 4 By coming in sweet succession/ Succession — Lat. tub, 
under, and eedo, I go. — Rotation. 4 E'en * for 1 even' an example of Synfiopa, 
which is the elision of some of the middle letters of a word. [Observe tne 
force of the word e'en It is used to introdijpe something unexpected. Thus, 
in the present case, toil, which we should not expect to be pleasant, was 
made plsnsant by the endearing charms mentioned by the poet. The student 
should exercise himself on the use of this word by making sentences such as the 
following: — “Even his warmest friends blame him in this .case/* “Even his 
enemies have never ventured to deny this.”] 4 Taught e'en toil to please — 8uoh 
sports at intervals made even labour pleasing fiom the anticipation of the 
enjoyment «f such pleasure again after a period of labour, 1 when toil remitting 
lent its turn to play/ Perhaps the poet had in his mind the old saying: — 4 AU 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy/ 'Please' — Trans, verb governing them 
und. • • 

33. Bowers — Shades; grounds. Cottages, as in lines 5 , 37, 47, 56 , 360 . 
Originally the inner room of a house, opposed to ‘ hall 9 See further notes passim. 
The word bower belongs to a class of words, in one sense peouliar to this kind 
of idyllic poetry. Such words are swain (lines 64, 90, 1 171, nyfnph , lawn 
(lines 35, 65), train (lines 17, 63, 135, 149, 252, 337), band (lines 24, 300), («u>* 
gin (line 29), matron (line 30.) Cheerful — Literally, 4 making the countenance 
glad.* Der. Old French * ehiere ' *he countenance. Cf. Ps. civ. 15 

44 Oil to make him of a cheerful countenance/’ 

* Influence shed* Cf. — M ilton’^ L'Allegro t 121 • 

44 With store of ladieR whos% bright eyes 

Raift influence, and judge the pnze 

Of wit or arms.” • 

Influence — Der. Lat. in, into, and fluo, J flow. Lit. j&wing in. — Power 
of acting on the sensibility. This woid properly belongs to mythology, in 
it found credit in ancient times, and thus with the error prevalent it grew 
iiitoiinrrthxngh the error under which it was born had been long dismissed. # 

Note the transposition in thie line. The regular order of cons, would be : — 

4 These shed their cheerful influence round thy bowers/ These, subject ; shed \ 
predicate. Their cheerful inflitenee — Completion of pred. Round thy bowers — 
Extension of predicate. What is the metaphor in 4 shed 9 derived from ? Der. 
A.S. scedan , cast. It is an* active verb in the past tense, governing the noun 
4 influence' in the objective case, and agrees with its # nom. 4 these'. 8ee notes in linn 
134 belgw. 

34. Charm— See notes on line 9, ante. This word also moans an 4 incanta- 
tion’ or * spell \ Thus • — 

• “ If there be cure or charm • 

To respite or deceive, or slack the pain, 

Of this ill mansion”—- M ilton. 

In the text the word 4e used in the sense in which it has been used in the lines 
quoted above. 4 JBtiP— Is arrestive. Shows* that it arrests the natural flow of 
thought; for the poet has given us a vivid picture of the sweetest associations 
of his early life and now he finds it difficult to make up his mind to present to ua 
the dark side. 

4 Rut all these charms are fled .'-— An Adversative Sentence. 
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Sweet smiling village* loveliest of the lawn, 35 

Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 

Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's bund is seen* 


« Are fled * — This is not a passive verb, but the perfect of the Intransitive verb, 
to flee, meaning the same as ‘ have fled * Observe the present of intransitive Verb* 
when used in the passive is equal to the past, and the past to the pluperfect. 
Thus : — ‘ Thy charms fire fled* =*Tliy charms have fled. 4 Thy charms were fled 
Thy charms had fled. 4 The boy ‘it come * —The boy hae come. 4 The boy wat 
C 0fnV = ThB boy had come. * The Steamer ie gone* — The steamer has gone. For 
such forms, the student is recommended to refer to Angus, ‘ H. £. T/'or Bain’S 
Grammar. ** 

Auburn Deserted. 

$5. * Sweet smiling’ — This is an instance of the figure called Alliteration. 

It was a prominent feature of old English poetry. And again 4 loveliest lawn* 
is another example. The adj. * sweet* is used in« reference to the amusements 
and sports whioh cheered the villagers. Smiling y on account of the verdant 
meadows of the village. Hence we see that two distinct ideas are expressed by the 
two adjectives of the single substantive 4 village’ which they qualify. 4 Smiling 
Village' — A common instance of what Mr. Ruskin calls the pathetic fallacy, 
which consists * in the attribution of the personal feelings of the observer to the 
inanimate object observed. This fallacy, which is often little more than a 
metaphorial way of writing, is pushed to the furtherest extreme in Tennyson’s 
Maud, XXII. 10, whpre the lover makes the inanimate objects around articulate 
his own hopes and thoughts. Of. also Is. 40,299. Lawn — Connected with laund, 
land ; also akin to lane. — Grassy land annually mown for hay. The word is 
usually applied to plain lands, lands lying between woods or a stretch of smooth 
grass in front of a house. Of Milton *t^V Allegro : — 

44 Russet lawns and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray.” 

Also Taradise Lost : — " Betwixt them, lawns , or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed.” 

It is equivalent to plain in 1. 1. — 4 Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the Jnain, 
thy games have disappeared and all they charms tjre gone.’ 

86. Withdraw * — The past part, of the ve*b to withdraw; the verb are 
being und. — Taken from thee. 

87. ‘The tyraut’s hand’— The oppressions of the landlord; the result of 

tyranny. An instance of Metonymy, the agent being put for the effeot produced 
•by the agent. The 4 tyrant* said to be intended in this and other passages, 
was Lieutenant-General Robert Napier (or Naper, as his name was more fre- 
quently written), an English gentleman, who, on his return from Spain, purchased 
an estate near Bully uiahon, and ejected many of his tenants for non-payment of 
their rents. The houses were pulled down, and the park around the residence 
was enlarged to a circumference o^niue miles, ( vide lines 275-278). ^Tyrant — 
Gr. tyrrannos , lord, king. Dean Trench^ in his Study of Words remarks thus : — 
“ 4 the Greeks had a much deeper sense than it has in our modern 

vise. Tie difference between a king and a tyrant was far more profoundly appre- 
hended by them than by us. A 4 tyrastf was necessarily not a bad king who abused 
the advantages of a rightful position to purposes of oppression ; but it was the 
vessSioe of the tyrant that he attained dominion through a violation of the laws 
and liberties of the State ; and suc^ an one, with whatever moderation he might 
afterwards exercise his rule* would not less retain the name. Thus thq mild 
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And desolation saddens all thy green : 

One only roaster grasps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. * 40 » 

• * 

and bounteous Pifistratus was, and was- called, tyrant of Athens, while the * Nero 
«*f the North* would not have been esteemed such in their eyes. In the hateful 
secondary sense ^fhich the word even with them acquired, and which is felt still 
more strongly by us, the moral conviction, justified by all experienoe, spake out/ 
that what was gotten by fraud and violence would only by the same methods be 
retained ; that the ‘ tyrant/ in the earlier Greet sense of the word, dogged as he 
would be 4>y suspicion, fear, and an evil conscience, must also by a -sure law 
become a 4 tyrant* in the later, wliioh is that in which alone we employ the word.” 

Amidst— Synonyms.: — “ Amidst , among. --Etymologically theft words differ 
from each other. Amidst denotes in the midst or middle of, And hence surround** 
ed by. As this work was written amidst muny interruptions. Among denotes a 
mingling of intermixture, as he fell among thieves. Amidst is composed of, 
per fix a and midst. Middle ia from the A. S mid . and dad, a part or portion — is that 
part of a substance which is at an eqfml distance from Doth its ends. Midst is 
the superlative or intensive^form of middle, and is a contraction of 4 middle most* ; 
thus middlemost— middesfc — midst. Midst is that point in a substance which is 
at an equal distance from all parts of its ciicumferenee. In an abstract sense, 
midst is more frequently used. Thus we have : — la the midst of danger or diffi- 
culties. Amid is used mostly in poetry/’ The meaning of the lyie is ^-Amidst 
thy bowers tne murks of desolation made by the tyrant are quite evident. 

38. * Desolation saddens $c- — All its green fields, meadows, &o., have been 
reudered gloomy (figuratively) hy the wide spread of devastation— in other 
words, they are laid wnste. Desolation — Der. Lat. de and solus, alone. Dt»- 
stiuctiou or expulsion of inhabitants; ruin. Saddens — Observe here the ter- 
mination 4 ens* is causative — for further notes see under the word 'Endeared* 
in 1. 8. — Makes sorrowful ; renders gloomy. Green — Fields. Used aa a noun for 
a spot of land cohered with green grass. Of. Lawn , 1. 35. 

39. * One only master &c./ — An instance of Poetical Licengp. In prose we 
cannot say * one only muster.' — The meaning of this line is : — 4 single landlord 
has appropriated the whole estate to his own purposes. Formerly the place was 
occupied by several tenants, but now the ‘tyrant’ owns the whol* of it, the 
tdlt^ts having been ejected, to enable hit! to enlarge his park. Only — Literally, 

* oneftW jingle/ So that this phrase, * one only/ is, strictly speaking, tauto- # 

logical , it is here used as an*wdjective, with the force of * solo' only one, ». 
one who is ‘ sole master.’ The insertion of the adj. only mokes the adj. ‘one, 
more emphatic. Generally the word single is prefixed to ‘ one* to proauce the 
same effect. Tne ohfcnge in the order of the words, which is necessary for the 
metre of the poem, also ddds to the beauty of the verse. Domain — Estate, 
from the Fr. domains, an estate. The Fr. word is # itself derived from the Lat. 
Dominium, property, domintts , a master, and damns, a house. Hence, property 
of which one is the true laudlord or possessor, estate p the land surrounding 
the mansion of a lord, and in his oocupancy. Syns. Demesne (Written also 
Domain) ajid Dominion . # 

Grasps— A very strong term — a term of impression. The poet means that 
the new Jpndowner is a greedy man. 

40 n 4 ITe(/"— A numeral adverb modifying ‘a* which may be here considered 
as equal in meaning to the numeral adj. one. GJillagb — A. S. tilian, to toil, hence 
culture, the art of preparing land for seed. For further notes see the word 

* stage' in the * Es. on Grit/ 

* Half a tillage’ — Only half the land being tilled or cultivated, the rest lying 
waste $ or semi-cultivation renders the land less productive. * Stints thy smiling 
plahd * Deprives thy plain of the beauty and luxuriance which once charge- 
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No move tiiy glassy brook reflects the day, 

But, chok’d with sedges, works its weedy way ; 

Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

• ", 

terized it. For an ancient instance of a similar oomplaint to this, Cf. Pliny 
‘ The system of large farms has been the ruin of Italy.’ To enter into the question 
generally would require too much space. Another form of th3 old Eng. word 
‘stint’ is ‘stunt* — literally, to shorten ; so ‘to restrain.’ This verse admits of two 
different meanings (1) That onjy one-half of thy fine plain is under cultivation. 
This apparently is the meaning, for we may well suppose that a considerable 
part of the plain was converted into a sort of pleasure ground, laid oof in wind- 
ing walks, &c. ; (2) That thy smiling plain is not half so well cultivated now as it 
used to be formerly. In either oase the result would be the same — the plain 
would not yield so much. It is not at all likely that the new proprietor 
would be satisfied with an inferior kind of tillage. On the contrary, he would in* 
troduce many improvements upon the old system, and thus the potions of the 
“smiling plain” under cultivation would yield larger returns than formerly, so 
that, on the whole, the first interpretation ie r io be preferred. 

41. ‘ Glassy brook Boys are apt to think thaf. the brook is still ‘ glassy* 

and that it only fails to reflect the day, whereas the moaning of the poet is, the 
stream too is no longer crystal or transparent as glass. To is is a sort of Poetical 
License 4 Glassy* brook is an instance of trope— Metaphor. Mark, that adjec- 
tives formed from nouns by the addition qf ‘ y’ have one of the two significa- 
tions, — 

(1) Sometimes they mean like, as in the text 

(2) Sometimes abounding with , as a 4 woody country.’ 

4 Brook* is Braaller than a rivulet — is here put for the water it contains. (Fig. Synec- 
doche). * No wort * — An Adv. Ph —denoting time. Day — Note this peculiar usage 
of’the word — it stands heie for the light or rays<of the sun — Metonymy. See l. 348, 
and Cf. Ckabbe’s Village , v. 267 : — 4 Tfi the rude tempest, yet excludes the day.* 
Beplects — L at. re back and flecto, I bend. — Throws back frofti its surface the 
rays of the sun like a mirror. 

42. Chok’d — H indered by obstruction. 4 Choke ’ was anciently used of suffoca- 
tion by water as well as by other means. It is here a past participial adjective. 

4 Works its weedy way * — An example of t Alliteration . — “ Alliteration* s artful a^d" 
is here expressive of the efforts of the half-choked current. Alliteration^ i^the 

'repetition of the same letter or letters at the beginning of two oi^tnore words 
immediately succeeding each other, or at short intervals as •/* and 4 g* as in the 
following line : — 44 Fields ever fresh and groves forever green** 

And again, where we have 4 r ’ and 1 e’: — • 

“ With ruin upon ruin , rout on rbut. 

Confusion worse oonfounded .” — Milton. 

Also where we have ‘ b * and ‘ h * . — • 

“ Born by a butcher, but by bishop bred, 

How high his highness holds his holy head.” ^ 

Cf. Pope’s 4 Essay on Criticism’ l!‘ 365. Some Editions have ‘ weary way * 

The line means simply this: — But (thy clear stream) makes its way slowly 
through weeds, o ^various kinds. These weeds check its progress. Expand the 
phrase * choktfd with sedges’ into a subordinate clause ? u 

‘Sedges’ — Are grass dike plants, chiefly of the rush kind, that grow in tem- 
perate climates. They are usually found in marshes and swampB and on the 
banks of rivers. 

43. Glades — T his word is derived from A.S. gehlad , which is the participle 
of gehltden, to cover, hence literally it means a spot covered with trees ; a 'light 
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The hollow sounding bittern guards its nest ; 

Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 45 

or clear defile. Secondarily , a lawn, an opening, a clear green space in a 
wood or an avenue through it. It is ultimately connected with glitter . 4 Sotilaiy 

f uest * — Observe all these signs indioating the desolate state of the village. Per. 

iAt? solus , alone, Ifcnely. Guest — One who is entertained by others. Its oorrelativa 
term is host. It is here in the same case with 4 bittern * 

44. ‘Hollow sounding ’ — Sounding deeply, de^p mouthed. Goldsmith does not 
hyphen or link together the parts of his compounds. See below v. 360 and 
Traveller, J. 85. 4 The hollow sounding bittern* — The bittern, a bird of the heron 
kind, has long legs and neck, and is found among reeds; whence it emits its 
terrific voice, which has caused it to be designated Bos-taurus (t^e^ull) of which 
the name bittein is a curruption, and feeds upon fish. Old Fng. bittour *. Fr. 
tutor. The singular noise produced by the bird is called by Oryden bumping, 
and by Gohfynith 4 booming .’ Sir Walter Scott uses the same word : — 

“ Yet the lark’s shriy fife may come 
At the day-break from the fallow, 

And the Mttern sound its drum, * 

Booming from the shady shallow.” 

Thomson, in his notice of the bird, has embodied an erroneous but current 
opinion as to the manner in which the booming noise is produced » * 

• “ ■ ■ So that scarce 

The Bittern knows his time, with bill ingulph’d. 

To shake the sounding marsh.” — Spring . 

Cf. Tennyson's Northern Farmer , 8 : — 4 Butter— bump.” 

The order of construction is : — * The hollow-sounding bittern, which is all alone* 
guards its nest along thy glades.* Thus we make, 4 along thy glades' an adv, 
ph. of place, modifying guards. Or we may consider it an adj unot to guest • 
Thus : — The hollo v^sounding bittern, which is all alone fin) thy glades, guards its 
nest. The bird is called ‘ solitary ’ because it frequents lonely and desolate places, 
and wanders all alone. Bitterns commonly build and breed id societies, but 
always wander alone in search of food, and after the building season lead a 
solidary existence. The idea for which bittern is introduced to indicate the 
deaouEKei^of the place, seems to have been borrowed from the Bible, in whioh 
places tnai are made desolate by,pod are represented as being occupied by the 
bittern. 44 1 will also make it a possession for the bittern , and pools of water? 
and I will sweep it with the beso.ti of destruction.” — Isaiah , xiv. 23. 

Boohing, comes frogs Latin and Greek, bombus , a humming, a booming noise. 
u Those who walked on an evening by the sedgy sides of unfrequented riveitf* 
must remember a variety of notes from different water-fowls ; the loud scream 
of the wild goose, the creaking of the mallard, the wtfining of the lapwing, and 
the tremillous neighing of the jaoksnipe ; but of all these sounds, there is none 
so dismally hollow as the booming of the bittern. It is impossible for #ords to 
give those who have not heard this evening call an adequate idea of its solemnity. 

It is like dh interrupted bellowing of a bull 1 , but hollower and louder, and is 
heard at a mile's distanoe, as if issuing from some formidable being that resided 
at the bottom of the waters.” — Goldsmith’s Animated Nature . Vol. YI. 

Guards — A very approbate word as the booming of the bittern is a sound to 
repel. There is also a reference in the word guards to the fact that, when sur- 
prised, the bittern puffs out its plumage in an extraordinary manner, and strikes 
with its spears like bill. 

46. Dbsert— L ook out the various meanings of this word as used in the 
differenj parts of speech. Aooent distinguishes its parts of speech— when it 
falls on the first syllable then it is either a noun or an adjective, and when on 

© 
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And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

the second it is a verb. It is usually a substantive — here it is an adjective, used for 
4 deserted* Lapwing — F rom the composite elements of this wo*d (lap end wing), 
it means to leap, rise, soar ; because it quickly moves, expands, and flaps ita 
long wings. This bird is said to have been so called because it laps its wings very 
often. The * lapwing' or * peewit * haunts the borders of rivers, lakes, moors, 
and marshy places ; the poet, therefore, because of its solitary habits, gives it a 
place in his picture of desolation. The “ unvaried ories” are the soundB * pee-wit,* 
'pee-toit,' whioh the bird utters as it wheels through the air : — • 

K 4 The lapwing hath a piteous, mournful cry, 

Apd sings a sorrowful and heavy song/* 

Walks — P laces for walking, avenues set with trees. 

46. Eoho — This word seems to be personified as an Oread or mountain nymph, 
and the lapwing is represented as wearying the echoes of these solitary walks 
by its unchanging sounds. The bird flies about, crying pce-wit, pee-wit, es- 
pecially in the midland counties and never varies this Drv, so that Eoho becomes 
weary of repeating the same monotonous sound always. It iB a Greek word. In the 
Boman and Grecian Mythology, Echo was the name of a nymph, whom Juno 
changed into au echo, that is, a being that could not speak before some one else 
had spokfen, and could not remain Bilent after any one spoke Echo in this state 
fell desperately in love with Narcissus; but as her love was not returned, she 
pined away in grief, so that, in the end, there remained of her nothing but her 
Voice 

44 Eoho was then a maid, of speech bereft, 

Of wonted speech ; for though her voice was left, 
c Juno a curse did on her tongue impose, 

To sport with every sentence in the close.” 

If we adopt this interpretation, the meaning of the line we may express 
thus: — 4 And tne lapwing wearies the echoes of these walks by its monotonous 
cries/ Or if we give the unusual signification of 4 to make wearisome* to 
* terse/ we get a different meaning : — 4 The lapwing makes the sounds heard m 
these walks wearisome because of theirrtnonotonous tone.’ 4 Their*— i.e., of^o 
walks. Tibbs-t— C f. Latin 1 fatigo * ; used metaphorically of inanimatg^ok^otse. 
Comp. Virgil’s JRn., IX, 666. Both Mr. Hajes and the Globe Edition, punctu- 
ate this line with a semicolon. * 

47. * Sunk are thy bowers &c.,’ — The cottager are now all laid in one deformed 
heap of ruins. The prose cons, is : — 4 All thy bowers a~e sunk in shapeless 
nltn/ When thus used, 4 ruin' is generally in thr plural. The student should 
also notice bow this placing of the predicate first, adds force. 44 All thy bowers 
are sunk in shapeless min,’? would be tame. For a good instance of the figure 
(vis., the inverted order of sentences) being carried through several lines, vide 
Scon's Marmion, Canto VI, St. 24 

“ A Home ! 4 A Gordon !’ was the ory j 
loud were the changing blows. 

Advanced — forced back — now* low, now high, 
rm The pennon sunk and rose ; 
r * * A* bends tty barkfa mast in the gale, 

, When rent are rigging , shrouds, and sail, 

It wavered 4 mid the foes.” 

* AW — Inde£ numeral adj. qualifying 4 bowers/ or as, an adv, like altogether 
ratifying ‘ shapeless* and showing the completeness of the ruin. The latter is 
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And the long grass o’erto'ps the mouldering wall ; 

And, trembling, shrinking from the spoilers hand, 

Far, far away thy children leave the land. 50 

# • 

the Fast and present Tjo^dition of England contrasted.* 

Ill farfes* the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

48. Apd «11 is sq neglected that grass grows on the top of dr highef thati the 
deoaying wall. Long — Luxuriant. MouLDERiNG-r-OrumMinfc into dust} decaying* 
falling into pieces. 

40-60. wTlie prose cons, is ‘ Thy children trembling fend shrinking from the 
hand of the spoiler, leave the land far, far away/ * The spoils band'— 1 The 
same as * the tyrant'* hand' in line 37. Spoiler — A robber. This refers to the 
44 tyrant” (General Napier), who is now sole master of the place. This pioture 
of the sorrowing emigrant is expanded in lines 340 — 384. * Far away* — Mr. 
Morell aslv : — 4 ‘ Does 4 away * stand for * behind ' ? ” 44 The phraseology 2s 
evidently indefinite.” 

* Trembling' and ‘ Sht inking * — Botn words refer to 4 children / Note the 
omission of the conj. between the participles. Tlie Repetition of the adverb 
* far ,* denoting emphasis, or effect has been made to signify very far, O f, 

1 Long long ago.' We generally speak of leaving A plaoe far behind , and of going 
far away, * Shrinking from &c.,' — Escaping from the oppression of the landlord'. 

50. The line means, that the inhabitants emigrate to a distant "counfry ; the 
country Signified being North America. See lines 341 — 362. 

The Present and Past Condition op England Contrasted. 

51-62. 1 III fares the land, &c./- The prose cons, is : — * Being a prey to 

hastening ills, the land fares ill/ meaning, — Being subject to fast approaching 
evils, that land or village (the peet is speaking) fares badly, i.e , sad is the con- 
dition of the country at large. 4 III ' — an a<iv. modifying the verb 4 fare *' — A.S. 
far an , to go. — MiAon in the following line uses the word in the sense of * to go / 

4 to move forward. * ® 

“So on he fares , and to the border comes. 

Of Eden.”— Far. Lost. 

^"^itthe word is generally used in *a figurative sense, as in the text? 
to beni mmf state, good or bad : — “ So fares the stag among the enraged * 
hounds.” — Denham, From tlft$ verb 4 far an' is derived the perfect part. 

^ ford' but now f ford' is used in^he present tense, and its past is i forded? y as 

* ho forded the river/ Tjie same word occurs in 4 farewell ’ (l. 416), literally 4 go 
on well*. As a noun fare signifies a sum paid to go on a journey, also the pro* 
visions eaten while going on a journey ; as well as the treatment experienced while 
going. The word is also used to denote provisions and treatment generally. 

4 Thoroughfare’ is a through fare, i.e , a passage to go through. 4 Hastening ilty* — 
Misfortunes coming fast or drawing near. Prey — Lat. praida, plunder — Victim. 

In app. to 4 land.* 4 A prey ' — Tne misfortunes devour up all the land, 
take away ell its wealth and beauty. • 

51-74. We have in these lines a picture of England, but there is no doubt it 
was suggested by the poet’s recollections of Ireland, so that it more triply 
represents that country than England, which Goldsmith intended to portray. 

* Soenes of the poet’s yodtli had doubtless risen in his memory as he 
mingling with, and taking altered hue from, later experiences j— thoughts ’of labile 
early days could scarcely have been absent from the wish for a quiet dose to the 
struggle and toil of his fnature life, and very probably, nay almost certainly, when 
the dream of such a retirement haunted him* Lissoy formed part t>f the* virion/ 

• Forster’s Life of Goldsmith. 
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Where wealth accumulates, and men decay: 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 


51-52. Analysis : — 

Subject PrdJ. Extent. 

fa) The land t to hastening ills a prey, Fares. , 111 (manner). 

fb) Where wealth ... ... Accumulates. 

(c) (And where) men ... ... Decay. 

52. Wealth — L iterally , the state of * weal’ or good. Accumulates — L at* 
ad. to and eumulo, I gather.— JUCllects in a heap. Decay — L at. de and eado, j 
fall. Literally ‘fall down) — Decline, deteriorate, degenerate. Here * decay 
it used numerically and not morally. Antonym — thrive. Syns. — Decay expresses 
more than deelinp. Decline marks the first stage in a downward progress ; decay indi- 
cates the second stage, and denotes a tendency to ultimate destruction. By a gradual 
decline states and communities lose their strengh and Vigour ; by progressive 
* decay* they are stripped of their honour, stability and greatness. ‘ Men decays 
Population decreases or diminishes. 

This and the five succeeding lines contain the lesson of “ The Deserted Vil- 
lage" summed up. The poet declaims against the inorease of wealth, &c., with 
the notion as if it is 'to sure way to the decline "of a nation. This view of 
the author is opposed to the principles of Political Economy. Commerce, among 
other causes, is very powerful in rapidly increasing the prosperity of a country. 
Goldsmith here, as elsewhere, is wrong in denouncing wealth and luxury. They 
may huirt the 1 individual, but to the country at large they are beneficial. The 
argument which the author has put forth in this place is the same as in the lines 
of the Traveller regarding Holland. 

“Where wealth accumulates, &c.” — Similar sentiments are in the following 
passage : — “Wealth in all commercial states is found to accumulate ; the very 
laws may contribute to the accumulation of wealth, as when the natural tie* 
that bind the rich and poor together are broken. &c.” — Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
Wakefield , p. 102. 

53. Note the metaphor in this line. 1 Princes and lords 5 are spoken of here 
as plants. [A 'Metaphor is a figure of Rhetoric that expresses or suggests the 
resemblance of .two objects by applying either the name, or some attribute, 
adjunct or action, of the one directly to the other.] We can convert the metaphor 
into a simile. The prospeiity of a ^country does not depend so inuoh on 
aristocracy (princes and lords’) as on the middle class, which in Eqjgitffd is 
represented by the House of Commons. The meaning of the Iine«?ir7--It does 
not matter whether princes and lords increase ip number or die out. 

“ Princes and lords may flourish, &c. has made — Nearly similar sentiments 
are in the following lines : — * 

“ A kynge may Bpillp, a kynge may save, 

A kynge may make a lord a knave ; 

And of a knave a lord also.” — Gower’s Conf. Amantes, fol. 162. 

N.B. — Kynge*. king ; spille* spoil. 

« Princes— Goldsmith has restricted the meaning of this word to a common 
lord ; for how can a prince make a prince. Moreover in England a prime cannot be 
a prinoe but by the vote of the people. 

53-56. The argument of these lines is as follows : — It is of little consequence 
whether priffoes and lords flourish or fade, as they may easily be made at any 
time; biff it is a sad thing for a country to lose a bold, hardy peasantry, for it* 
loss can never be supplied. 

‘Flourish* and ‘ f add are antonyms of one another. Flourish and thrive 
aroused in respect of vegetables. Prosper, in wealth. Flourish (Lat. fios, fioris, 
a flower \fioreo, I blossom) the primary sense is to expand, to shoot out, as in glory. 
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A breath can make them, as a breath has made : 

But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 55 

When once destroy'd, can never be supplied. 

Fade primarily means to. lose tolouf, to wither, Senoe to decline, lit both 
the words the ideas are taken primarily from trees. 

64. 44 Princes and lords are but the breath of kings/' — Burns. 

* “ A prince can make a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a’ that/* — B urns. 

Also compare what Horace, a Roman Poet of the Augustan age, says 
% “ Who pants for glory, finds but short repose ; 

A breath revives them, or a breath o'erthrows/* 

‘Breath* is here synonymous with * word* Nobles are cheated (i.e., men are 
ennobled) by the king, and m some cases from very unworthy motives, as the 
poet himself implies by this contemptuous way of speaking. 

A critic* who signs himself as '"a correspondent of the Notes and Queries' 
proposes the following reading of this verse 

1 “A breath unmakes t?iera as a breath* has made/* 

• But this alteration woald not nnpiove the sense. The poet says, “Princes 
and lords may prosper or fade, that does not matter much, for if they decline, 
one word of the king can create a hundred peers in a moment as indeed it 4 has 
made ;* not so however with the decline of a bold peasantry; no royal fiat can 
create them and fill up the gap. • ■ , 

1 As' 9 expresses manner ‘ just In the same way in which a breath has made 
them/ * As a breath has made * — Au adverbial sent, of manner denoting equality, 
modifying * can make / ‘ Has made’ —Here the perfect tense has been correbtly 

used as no partrcular time has been rentioned — a breath has made them at various 
times. One of the uses of the pertect tense is to indicate actions that have 
occurred in an interval that extends down to the present time ; but if any 
words separate the time of action from the present tmio, the perfect tense must 
not be used. Tift object to ‘has made* is ‘ persons' und. Observe that the 
dipthong in 4 breath? is short, but it is pronounced long whertthe word is used 
as a verb, with an additional final (e). • 

64-55. The meaning is . — Persons receive the title of princes and lords from the 
.voice of the king or of the people, as the nature of the Government may be; and 
tftgjUhihe voice or breath of somebody makes piinces and lords; whereas « bold 
peasantry "vs, ns it were, the natuial growth of a country, when it is in fr 
flourishing state. *! 

65. ‘Country’s pride’ — Tl^it of which the country can be proud, that in 
which the country jnn.glory. Pride is m the same case with peasantry. See 
further notes on the word ljelow, 11s. 163-64, Peasantry — Der. Fr. paysan, a 
countryman, and pays, the country. Lat. pagus . a village, district, whence 
* pagan’, which is only another form of paysan. Observe that ‘ry* in the 
sign of collective nouns, and the word means the whole body of peasants,*— 
Yeomanry. 

65*56 4 But the place of brave peasants, who are the chief source of 
their coantry’s strength, when they are tgioe destroyed, can never be filled 
up/ “ Some might object to the language as too strong, but there can be 
no doubt that a bold peasantry is one of the chief sources of a country’s 
pride. In England, the intelligence of the country lies among the class inter*' 
mediate between the aristocracy and the peaiantry, a class consisting of a sort 
of inferior nobility, connected upwards and downwards, dignified enough by 
descent, in a large proportion, and by property, to maintain a concurrent political 
authority with the haute noblesse, and yet popular enough in its sympathies, by 
means of the continual intrusion kept up between itselt and tfye working order, 
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A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 


to stand forward as a general trustee for protecting the interests, and for uttering 
the voice of the commons of the land.” — D e Quincey. 

Destroy’d — L at. de, down, and atruo , I build. < -Ruined. — A past part, referring 
to 'peasants*. Supplied — L at. sub and plico , I fold. — Past part, of the verb ( td 
supply’. — Restored. Can , an aux. verb, third person sing., present tense, agreeing 
with its nom. 4 peasantry ' 

57. 44 Perhaps it was most nearly so in the 15th and 16th centuries.” — 

Hales. 

The tendency of most poets <tf any but the most modern school has been 
to look back on the past with regret, like Horace’s old men. The moijft modern 
view sees that — 

^ 44 The past may win 

A glory from its being far.” 

And much that used to be believed abojit the happiness of merry England 
is justly regarded as exploded rubbish. Froude, however, holds that the peasantry 
have lost considerably in comparative comfort by the advance of civilization.— 
History of England, Chap . 1. 

• A time there was, Whdn'=Once ; at one time. * TPas* is not a mere copula, 
as it frequently is, but the predicate of the sentence. 4 Ere England* s griefs 
began — man;* — An adv. sent, of time mod. * was.* ‘Ere England's griefs 
began,' — Before England’s adversity commenced. Ere— B efore ; an adv. of time; 
or a prep. governing the clause 1 England's griefs began * in the accusative. . 

44 Ere the high lawns appeared.” — M ilton. 

Also— 44 Ere yet their wives' soft aims the oowards gain.” — Pope. 

Griefs — I n Modern Euglish grief is mental ; m Shakespeare's time it sig^ 
nified phyeicai pain. The verb is ‘to grieve and its pastpnit. is * aggrieved *, 
wkieh is generally used as an adjective. The poet evidently refers chiefly to 
the grievances of the tenants which induced so many of them to emigrate to 
America and other countries. Syns. — * Sorrow* is the generic term ; grief is 
sorrow, for some definite cause — one which commenced at least in the past. 

4 Sadness* is applied to a permanent mood of the mind. • Sorrow* is transient 
in many cases j but the grief of a mother for the loss of a favourite child too 
often turns into habitual sadness. See further notes on the word in 1. 187. ^ 

57-58. Landor remarks that “ there never was any such time ; amlJC^re 
should be, we who believe that 4 England's griefs' have more than begfitfal ready, 
are fortunate in being bom at the present day.” 4 * The poet would have found 
it very difficult to fix this date to his satisfaction ”-h-Sankby 

With poetic license we are informed that there was once a time when happi- 
ness prevailed, and when the evils of humanity were, unknown — a golden age, 
when pain and misery were not the torments of the human race, which experience tod 
bitterly assures ns as they now a-e. If we seek this time of happiness and bliss 
we shall have some difficulty in finding it. We cannot discover it among the 
inhabitants of Britain when Caesar found them ; nor among their immediate 
successors subdued by the Roman Army. Nor does it appear among the turbulent 
invasions of the Danes and the Barons and the Normans; nor in thtf contests 
which were perpetually carried on between the Saxons and Normans after the Nor- 
man conquest. «Nor do we find in the high -and palmy days of Teudalism and 
Chivalry m^re likely to answer the poet’s imaginations, where instead of each 
man being painted by himself, heul’ormed part of the retinue of the baron whosb 
vassal he was, and whom he wus bound to serve. Nor do the Wars of the 
Roses, the oontests of the Stewarts, or the disturbances df the Great Rebellion 
promise more. In short, the period described cannot be found in the chronicles 
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Wheu every rood of ground maintain'd its man ; 

cf reality. Yet perhaps the nearest approach of thjs imaginary state ia after 
all at the present day, when theSmultiplied improvements of all branohes of arte 
and manufactures have been diffused so abundantly as to increase the comforts 
and happiness of a great part of the population, and tobring within their reach 
enjoyments and* advantages which of a comparatively recent date were not 
before enjoyed by the nobility themselves. It alludes to the Qolden Age (most 
probably the Feudal period of England.) [Late Mr. Mackenzie of the Oriental 
Seminary, Calcutta.] 

‘Everg rood of ground &c.' ; — The poet is exaggerating, for the area of 
England including Wales, is 37,000,000 acres. If 4 every roodof ground main- 
tained its man/ the population would therefore be 148,000,00ft. Butin 1851 
it was only 18,000,000, and in 1871. less than 23,000,000*. In Goldsmith's 
time of course it was very much less, and that of Ireland much less in proportion 
than that of England. In 1851 the population of Ireland was 200 per square 
mile, whilst that of England alone was 335. In 1871 it was 166 and 389 res- 
pectively.' — Annotated Poems of Standard Eng, Authors— Edited by Messrs. 
Stevens & Monnis. , » 

68. 4 Rood of ground' — Is by Metonymy, (the cause being put for the effect) 
for what the ground produces The word 4 rood ’ ia not used in the literal sense 
of the word, i.e. % forty square poles, but simply, a plot of ground. 'Rood* is 
only the other form of K rod\ which to begin with denoted the pqje used in lend 
measuring. So 4 perch' is properly a measuring pole (of less length than the rad). 
In ecclesiastical language Rood— the Cross. (So there is no idea of any trans* 
versity in the Gr. stauros). Hence Kolyrood, roorf-loft, 44 by the holy rood " 
Ri Ci. Ill, III, li, Roodee (at Chester' &o. 

Maintain’d — Lat. manus t the hand, and teneo, I hold. — Supported ; nourished. 
The meaning of line 58 is : — When every man derived his maintenance from t&e 
produce of the piece of land he possessed. 

57*58. Analysis: — • 

(a.) 4 A time there was,'— Princ. Sent. % 

(b.J Ere England's griefs began, — Adv. clause (of time) mod. the 
Prinn. Sent. (a). 

(c.) 4 When every rood of ground maintain'd its man — Adv. Clause 

*** . mod. (a) and (b). * 

e political economy of this paragraph of The Deserted Village has • 
often been derided Mr. Keightley, the Commentator of Shakespeare, says: — 
44 Now, I am inclined to thmk that the poet was not so far astray as people 
fanoy. Ife may merely have forgotten his table book, and made rood and 
aore change places.* Something similar to which happened to myself in my 
Shakespeare." # 

44 Supposing this to be the case, four Irish cores o^good land would do more than • 
the poqf expecte : they would support a peasant and bis family in great oomfort* 
Some years ago a lady published a little book showing how she and lier sister 
lived in a sort of rural affluence on the produoe of a farm of only four English > 
acres ; and one of the most skilful egricultiyists of Essex, having read the book 
oarefully through, declared he saw nothing incredible in it. Still the poet's was , 
vile, bad political economy ; and, if reduced to practice in Ireland, would in a > 
very few yeans make the country one varying scene of beggary and misery."— 
Notes and Queries , Augfiet 1871, p. 162. | 

See further notes in the appendix. 

59. 4 For him ' i. e . for his benefit, ‘/or* being the sign of the dative. * Hit*' 
for labour , which is personified. Here Goldsmith is singular in the gender. 
English has no genders properly speaking. When, as here, sex. is attributed to a* 
personified abstraction, as a rule the gender of the language from wihohjthe word i 
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For liim light labour spreads her wholesome store, 

Just gave what life requir’d, but gave no more : 60 

His best companions, innoceqce and health ; 

is taken is followed, but not uncommonly the gender is determined by another 
principle ; the sterner or more manly qualities, &c., are masculine, as * honour/ 
‘courage,’ * death,* * time the milder feminine, as 1 faith/ 4 hope* * beauty.’ The 
gender of ‘genius’ in Traveller , line 317* as in this passage, seems to be 
anomalous s — * 

“Fir’d at the sound, my genius spreads her wing, &c.” 

Wholesome — C ompounded of 4 whole 1 and * some . 1 Tending to promote health. 
This is an instance o r f permanent compounds. The word * whole* is to be compared 
with the word * hale.* Wholesome store = healthy food. 

69. In these four lines the poet certainly had in view the celebrated panegyric 
of country life in Virgil’s second Oeorgic , especially lines 459, 460/ and lines 
467-470. 

69-60. The meaning of these two lines is : — With little labour he could gain 
from his land the necessaries of life, all that was conducive to the maintenance of 
life and health, and no more than that, not the supeifluities or luxuries 
of life. 

The ellipsis in line 60 must be supplied. 4 Light labour just gave.* Ob- 
serve ‘ mot* is here equivalent to a noun : 4 Gave no greater supply (than what 
life required),’ * Just ’ — An adv. meaning only or merely. 

61-62. “These two lines may be taken as nom. absolutes, and, as sufii, 
attaohed to the principal sentence contained in 1. 59 .”— Morell. 

61. Companions— D er. Lat. con , together, and panis, bread. 1 It is one of the 
multitude of words which there are, that, however now used only in a figurative 
settle, did yet originally rest on some fact of the outer world, vividly presenting 
itself to the imagination; a fact which the word has incorporated for ever, 
having become the indestructiblo vesture of a thought. A ‘companion' is one with 
whom we share# our bread; a mess-mate. Tue word qow conveys a notion of 
equality; but formerly, it involved the idea of inferiority, and was used in the 
same contemptuous manner as we now employ the word 4 fellow .’ 

Cas . * Bear with him, Brutur/ ’tia his fashion. 

Brti, I’ll know hiB humour when he knows his time, # 

What should the wars do with these ijngling fools ? 

Companions, hence !’ 

We have the same application of the word even as late as Smollet. “ The 
young ladies set up their throats all together against my protector, 4 Scurvy 
companion ! Saucy tarpaulin ! Rude impertinent fellow ! Did lie think to prescribe 
for grandpapa !” — Bod. Random f The word 4 companion' is nom. to the verb 
‘ware’ und., or nom. abs. See notes on 1. 376. < 

* Innocence and ‘ health * are here spoken of figuratively as companions, and 
compared with others that he might have had, such as luxury. These two nouns 
are in the case in app. with 4 companions.' * Innocence’ and 4 Innocent.’ — 44 It 
must be confessed to be a striking fact that a person of deficient intellect is 
called an 4 ipnC&ent’ ; innocent, one that &>es not hurt. So that this word assumes 
that the and chief use men make of their intellectual powers will be to 
do hurt, that where they are wise ^ will be to do evil. What a witness does 
human knowledge bear here against human sin.” — Trench. 

This verse affords us an example of what is called an inverted order of sen- 
tence. The regular order would be: — 4 Innocence and health were his best 
companions/ Health — The word 4 health' wraps up within it, for, indeed, it 
is hardly a metaphor— a whole world of suggestion, It is that which heaUth 
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Ami his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are alter'd ,* trade's unfeeling* train 

or causeth to be whole (hale) : that is, perfect ‘health' is that state of man 
when there is no discord or division in tlte system, but "when all the functions 
conspire to make a perfect one or whole," See notes on the same word in 1. 2. 

62. ‘Ignorance of wealth’ — Not to know what it was to be rich. Ignorant 
and Ignorance — Tlftse words are derived from the verb to ‘ignore.* Riches — 
Roth this word and ‘alms' are by origin siugular f rich esse, almesse, Old Eng.) ; 
but they are now considered plural. The translators of the Bible used them as 
either singular or plural. They often use ‘much riches.’ Much can be used with 
a plural n*un although it rarely is. “ For this relief much thauks.”— >Mamlet. 
** Very much people.” — Bible passim. Cf. — Tobit IV. 10 . — 

“Alms do deliver &c., and in the next verse, “alms is a good giff’unto all that 
give it in the sight of the Most High. Means is both singular and plural. Mean 
is now and then found in the plural. Pains = (Labour,) is generally plural but ia 
often found Jn the singular. Crombie observes that we can say much pains 
though much can not be used with a plural noun. — Howard’s Grammar . Parse 
riches — Nom. to the veil) ‘were’ understood. We must not place much con- 
fidence in the poet’s philosophy, for he is a ‘special pleadsr’ here. Ignorance of 
wealth is accompanied by ignorance of many things which it is good to know. 

The meaning of the line is : — The simple people of that time having no 
idea of liches. what is now supposed to be such — (i. e.,) heaps of money and the 
pomp ami splendour of life, did not feel the want of any thing* beyond the 
neoe^sarie! of life, which they hid in a lequate supplies. Possession of riches 
implies the absent eol want, and these people feeling no want, were thus rich, 
and riches of this kind is the best. 

The Rev. John MacMillan has an e on the line : — “We have here a sort of 
paradox, for men usually look upon wealth as the great source of happiness in 
this world. There is, however, a gfeat deal of truth m what the poet says, • 
though at first it seems to be at variance witji the opinion of won in general on 
this subject. If tliese peasants know the real value of riches, they / would be 
no longer satisfied with their present condition, and thus theig knowledge 
would make them unhappy in the rural simplicity and innocence in which they 
now lived, so that, in a sense, their ‘ignorance of wealth’ may be looked upon 
asy^their best riches.’ For au explanation of the truth contained in this line we 
refei^tlm student to Goldsmith’s descriptioif of the Swis-, peasant in the Traveller , 
lines 1 7 ZhTu'irt** 

63. Bacon in his Essay on ‘Empire’ compares ‘merchants’ to the great veins, 
by which blood is conveyed from the heart to the liver, and goes on to say, 4< if 
they flourish not, a kingdom may have good limbs, but will have empty veins, 
and nourish little, i. e., a kingdom may have great natural advantages but 
these will avail it little if they be not improved or strengthened by commerce. 
Unlike* our popular poet, the J great philosopher advocates that commerce brings 
on the prosperity of a laud. 

* I'imes are alter'd ; — Such is not the case now. Such a state of things no 
longer exists^ ‘ Alter'd ’ — P. Part. adj. — referring to the noun ‘ times .’ Lat. alter , 
another, fr. alius— other, with the comp, suffix* ter t Sans, (tara). Sanskrit 

antara as equivalent to Lat. alter. Syns. To alter is to change partially ; to 
change is more generally to substitute one thing for another, or to make a 
material difference in a thing. * Trade's unfeeling train l is the subject of the 
verbs ‘usurp,' aud ‘dispossess ’ ; Hand,' the object of ‘ usurp * and ‘swain of ‘dis- 
possess.' It means, tradesmen, who from habits of calculating their own gains 
aud always anxious to raise their own profits, lose sympathy for others, and are 
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l T snrp 1 lie liiiul swd di&possess the bwain ; 

Along* the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 05 

l T nwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose, 

c* t 

thus unfeeling ; or because they turn the pdor peasants out of their holdings 
to make room for their gardens, parks and pleasure-grounds. 

Trade’s — T he word ‘ trade ' properly signifies that path which we 'tread,' 
and thus the ever recurring habit and manner of our life, whatever this may be ; 
occupation ; buying and selling (A. S. traed-tredan , to tread). Is a regular course 
■or trodden path in old English. Trade is either foreign, domestic or inland. 
* Train ’ — Here as in 1. 17, a noun of multitude singular in form, but plural in 
meaning and hence the verbs 'usurp,' and 'disposscs. i* are also in the plural. The 
meaning is obscure. By 'train' it is universally admitted to refer to a Railway 
train. Compare line 92 of the 'Traveller* : — ‘‘And honour siuks where commerce 
long prevails.” The word 'train 1 is used here in the sense of followers or 
attendants. 

63-64. The meaning of the two lines may be expressed thus 1 : — ‘But times 1 
have undergone a change now ; for comnyercial men of no feeling or tenderness 
have taken possession of the country, and thus deprived the peasants of their 
land.’ Of course, there are many honoiable exceptions to this description among 
commercial men. Usurp -Fr. usurper, Lat. usurpo. — Seize and hold in pos- 
session by force. 'Dispossess the swain ’ — Deprive the peasant of tho possession 
of I am), he has long held. Der. Lat. dis, asunder and pono , I place. These 
words show fhe poet’s meaning in line 58. 

65. 'Along the lawn,' — Is an adverbial phrase of place to • repose ’ in 1. 66* 
The word 'lawn' here as in 1. 35, is ^equivalent to 'plain' or 'country'. As now 
used, it means the land around a gentleman’s house, what in this country is 
better understood by a 'Compound' . 'Scattered hamlets' — i. e , clusteis of houses 

• tluown loosely. 'Hamlets' — Tho A. S. ham, which comes from hrnnian , to come 
together, signifies a place whete people come or assemble together, whether it be 
a house or a village. A house in wtlieh people live togethertis their home, origin- 
ally written hamp. The word hamlet is a diminutive of 'ham' — still surviving as 
the termination of many proper names ; e. g. Twickenham, Cater/um, Fakenham, 
Ac-, 'let' being a diminutive ending. Comp similar diminutive forms : — * streamlet ,* 
*rivulet,* 'brooklet,' ‘ ringlet ,' 'leaflet.' Rose— Were built, raised up. Active, for 
passive. '* ^ 

66. Unwieldy — So vast as uot to be manageable ; of great*6ulk. Spenser 
uses the form 'weeldlessc m ‘F. Q.’ IV. III. 'Wieldy', obsolete now, occurs in 
Chaucer’s Troil. and Cress. Cumbrous — Dan/ cummei', distress. — Burdensome ; 
teasiug. Cf. Spenser : — A "cumbrus cloud of gnats do him molest.” The adj. 
‘cumbersome’ is used in the same sense. “This v’ord like the German *kum- 
mern’ has lost much of the force which it once possessed ; it means now little 
more than passively to burden. It was once actively to annoy, disquiet or mis- 
chief. ’’-/Trench. ‘Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp’ — Refef- to huge 
spleudid mansions which occupy the sites of the hamlet. (Metonymy.) 'Cum- 
brous pomp* = Tasteless ostentation, vulgar display of excessive costliness. Pomp — 
Literally, a sending (Gr. p$mpe, fr. pempo , I send), an escort, so aify Bhowy ‘pro- 
cession* a pageant, ' a ‘ceremony’, ‘splendour.’ Cf. 1. 259. Comp. Shakespeare’s 
Titus fj&aromicus, Act I. Sc. I : — 

’ “But safer triumph is this funeral pomp." 

See further notes on the word 'pomp' 1. 259 below, and Essay on Criticism , 
1. 74. ‘ Wealth,' and 'pomp' are here personified. Both the adjectives are used 

here to mean ‘ear wssiveness? 
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And every want to opulence allied, 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 

. • 

“That cumbrous and unwieldy style which disfigures English composition so- 
extensively." — D eQuincey. 

Wealth — I s derived from the English noun vtealy A-S. weleyian, to enrich, and 
is connected with HoeW. In the early English writers, however, * wealth i is gene- 
rally used in the sense of that which wealethy tlyit which affects the weal or 
welfare. “Let kings give themselves altogether to the wealth of their realms 
after the example of Jesus Christ." — T yndale. “Let uo man seek his own, but 
every man another’s wealth .” — English Bible . But the word is g,ow usually 
employed in the sense of that which produces riches, prosperity ; large posses- 
sions of money, goods, &c. The word is used here apparently for that which is 
produced by means of wealth. 

65*60. The meaning is : — The rich man dispossesses a number of poor men 
of their cottages, in order to build a grand imposing mausion for himself. 

67-68. These two lines *re used in Antithesis The gmmmar of this passage 
is faulty. “Think of pangs reposing ? Another example of the want of accuracy 
of expression which is obsei vable in Goldsmith, despite his remarkable'genius.” — 
Morell. — I n Latin the figuie would be called Zeugma. Mark the alliteration 
iu line 68. • * 

We must supply the verb from the preceding line. — ‘And every want (that 
is) allied to opulence, and every pang that folly pays to pride, repose along the 
‘lawn* The meaning of line 67 is : — Wb-n people grow luxurious they have many 
wants that they felt not before ; and this is particularly the case when some 
degree of culture accompanies the acquisition of wealth. Civilization and wealth 
aro always accompanied by artificial wants which have no existence in a state of 
rural simplicity, such as that which existed i« ‘sweet Auburn.* As an illustra- 
tion of these lines — fhe pride of birth or status often makes our countrymen 
spend such large sums of money in Sradhs and marriages as to malce themselves 
wretched ever afterwards. * Want ’ is used for the thing wanted* or needed and 
has for its predicate * reposes' or ‘is found * at the end of the line. ‘Every want to 
opwJ^nce allied,’ — Every want that is connected with, i.e., attendant or consequent 
upon Il\m»*v. ‘ Luxury ’ — Thus in the third edition, * opulence * in the first. ‘ Allied f 
is a past part, ffcf erring to the nom* * want .’ 

Pang — Excrutiating pain, from Sax. pringan , to prick. Case in app. to 
*tvant\ The meaning of line 68 is* — And all the sufferings that people undergo 
from disappointment ahd 'mortification when they foolishly indulge in pride. 
Here the proud suffer most fro\n the want of simplicity of life. Our author 
contrasts the innocence aud happiness of a simple, man with the miseries aud 
pains that have been introduced by polished life. 

‘Folly* aud * pride * — Abstract for concrete — foolish and proud men. 

69. Cf. Carew’s Poems. — “Gentle thoughts aud calm desires." Those hours 
of mild soothftig joy enjoyed by the villagers from 4he plenty of needful products 
which they had, and owing to which their minds were free from anxieties and 
troubles. Hours blooming at the command of plenty, is rather a forced metaphor. 
‘Gentle hours * — Hours free .from care ; peaceful hours- ‘That plenty bade to 
bloom.’— That were the result of plenty. ‘Bade 9 -*- An active verb governing the 
relative ‘ that ' in the obj. case and agreeing with its uom. l plcnti/.' ‘To bloom * 
—To smile ; to look charming, joyful ; used metaphorically The figure is 
taken from the blooming of flmeers. See uote« in I. i. 
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Those calm desires that ask’d but little room, 70 

Those healthful sports that grac'd the peaceful scene, 

Liv'd in each look, and brighten'd all the greeny 


This is a contracted sentence and when Expanded, it stands thus — *Tho«e 
gentle hours when plenty abounded seek a kinder shore ; those calm desiies that 
asked but little room, seek a kinder shore ; and those healthful sports that graced 
the peaceful scene, that lived in each look, and brightened all the green, seek a 
kinder shore * This cons, is, on the whole preferable, for one could hardly say 
‘those gentle hours lived in each look.’ But ‘those gentle hours seek a kinder 
shore’ is quite appropriate. Hale reads : — 1 These gentle hours’ 4c. 

70. With this eompare what our poet says of the Swiss peanuts in the 
traveller.* 

“But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 

Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil.” 

‘Those calm desires' — i. e. Such desires or wants as cause no agitation or 
excitement, like what is felt by the man of inordinate pleasures. *. 

Calm — Moderate ; simple. Antonym^ — Inordinate. ‘That ask’d but little 
room,’ — That were confined within narrow limits, (f. e.,) which did not requite 
things very high or grekt for their giatification. The calm desires arc contrasted 
with unwieldy wealth of which it has been said, in a previous line, that “one only 
master grasps the whole domain.” ‘ But ’ — Is the adv. modifying 'room.* The 
force of this word is 'on ly* But is piimarily a participle, being a contraction 
of ‘ butan ’ without ; hence except or excepting. When but means except it is a 
prep, and when it means only it is an adverb. The same word is used aB a conjunc- 
tion. He is but a boy, (in Old English, ‘he is not but a boy,’ i. e , nothing but a 
boy.) In such phrases but is an abbreviation of ‘not but.’ ‘Neither can he that 
mindeth but his own business, find much matter for envy ’ — Bacon. The difficulty 
of distinguishing the adverb but from the con j . but arises in this way “ Baton 
in A. S. a prep., e. g. butan ende } without end, as woll as adveib and conjunc- 
tion. In the latter quality it is generally followed by relative particles, such as 
tha, sva (comp. Lat. nisi quod); tlnse are omitted in modern English — hence 
the difficulty.’* 1 — Haugh- Boom — ‘‘In certain connections we still employ room for 
place but in many more it obtains this meaning no longer. Thus one who 
accepts the words, ‘when thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, sit not down 
in the highest room ( Luke XIV. 8), Recording to the present use of 1 

probably imagine to himself guests assembling in various apartments, s^ ^^more 
honourable than other ; and not, as indeed the meaning is, taking or lower 

'places at one and the same table ” — Trljsoh. “file word is heie used in the sense 
of ‘scope for gratification.’ — Not ; n its literal st n* e 

Ilours , desires and sports some would take as the , nominatives to lived 
and "brightened in line 72. It is however better to look upon them as the sub- 
jects of seek in 1 73 j the word these being inserted as the equivalent of the real 
subject, which is too remote*' from the predicate, and is therefore repeated in 
these . ‘ 

71. All those pastimes and diversions which contributed to the keeping up 

of sound health, had in the piimitive or simple state of the village, ^adorned its 
peaceful landscape- The healthful sports are enumerated in lines 19-26. ‘Healthy’ 
and ‘healthful’ are thus distinguished The former implies ‘being in a state 
of health , the latter, ‘full of health’— The one implies a state of excess or 
abundance. to 

That — 'Bel. with sports for a'ntec, and nom . to graced , lived , and brbjhtencd. 

72. ‘Liv’d in each look,’— Were distinctly seen in the countenance of 
the people; their looks manifesting the enjoyment of ‘ gentle hours,’ « calm 
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These, far departing*, seek a kinder shore, 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

The Complaint op the Poet. 

Sweet Auburn ! parent of ibe blissful ltour, 75 

desires’ and ‘ healthful sports,’ more or less characteristic of all rustic 
populations. ‘Li§’d’ — It is used in the same sense in which its cognate noun 
is used, i. e., imparted real life. 

Green — Here it should be parsed as an adj. for substantive. Every 
English village had formerly, many have still* a piece of grass land called 
" The grqgn,’* where the people met for sports and conversation. It is this 
** green” which is here alluded to. 

73. ‘These’ — Repeated for the sake of emphasis. ‘Far departing ’— 1 * Far’ 
is used to denote that they left their mother land at a great distance. The 
two words should be analysed as an adverbial phrase modifying the predi- 
cate ‘ seek ’ ^Kinder shore’ — Kinder is used in opposition to their more 
oppressive mother land, now under the sway of the tyrant alluded to before. 
A country or shore kinder, i.e., mor# congenial than Auburn to the existence 
of those gentle hours, fic. # The 4 kinder shore ’ here al Juried to is America, to 
which country the villagers retired. ‘ Kind is derived from kin, relationship. 
A binned or kind person is one who acknowledges and acts upon his kinship 
with other men. 

‘A little more than kin , and less than kind ’ — Shakespeare, ffamlet . 

“In«the Church Litany we pray 1 hat God will ‘give and preserve to our 
use the kindly fruits of the earth,' i. t., the natural fruits; ‘each, after its 
kind / Gen. vii. 14. Sir Thomas More in his Life of "Richard III, says, ‘Richard 
thought by murdering his two nep <ews in the Tower of London to make 
himself a kindly king,’ i. e., that lie might be reckoned as king by kinship 
to Edward iv.” 4 Shore ' or ‘coast' is used in reference to 4 sea ’ or ‘ocean,’ an<J 
•bank,’ ‘ edge * or ‘brink,' to rivfer. Here by Metonymy for ‘country’ — 
Goldsmith in his Traveller uses the word % sky' in the same sense. 

Cf : — “These far dispersed, on tim’rous pinions fly. 

To sport and flutter in a kinder sky.” 

74. ‘ Are no more’—- Sc. ‘here,’ i. e., no longer exist ; are no longer found 

in this village. The expression ‘is no more’ is in common use, and means Hs 

Setid ’ m * 

*' “Ah ! the gentle Acis is no more.” — G ay. 

‘Rural’— adj. from the ijatin rus , country. ‘Mirth’— that the 
termination th signifies state, hence it is an abstract noun ; in 1. 222, it is used 
abstract for concrete. Its adjective form is merry. Manners =Lat. mores . 
The poet means cite toms, but uses the word manners because it alliterates 
with mirth* The expression^ my manner's and my manner are equally correct. 

The Complaint of the IVoet. 

75. ‘Parent of the blissful hour/— Here Auburn is represented as the 
source or cause of primeval or early happiness. “Since, on accouiit of its 
many adviyitages, it was the source of so much happiness to himself, when a 
boy, and to its other inhabitants.”— Steeven# and Morris’ Ed. The figure is 
taken from a father begetting a child rather a violent figure, merely the 
producer (parius)— Lat. pareo, I beget : The adj. is parental . Parent is in the 
same case with ‘Auburn’ ‘Auburn’ — The nom. addressed. ‘Blissful hour’=s 
Happy hour or time.# Hour— Fig. Synecdochre— Part for the whole — i. e., not 
in the strictest sense of the term but for time in general. Latin hora , Gr. ora, 
originally a definitive space of time, fixed by nafuval laws ; hence in Greek 
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Tliy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power. 

Here, as I take my solitary rounds 

Amidst thy tangling* walks and ruin'd grounds, 

And, many a year elaps'd, return to view 

a season, the time, of the day, an hour. The whole phrase here signifies — So 
suggestive in thy loveliness of happy sports. 

76. All the passes in the woods of Auburn which had been much 
frequented by the villagers being now deserted indicate the tyrannical sway 
of its governor. Confess— L at. con, and fateor , fr. fari, to speak, from 
Gr. phao , to make known by words- Here meaning to reveal, show, prove, 
attest. Of. Pope’s Prologue to Addison’s Cato . 1. 17:-“Virtue confessed human 
shape he drawg,” also elsewhere : — “Tall thriving trees confessed the fruitful 
mould.” — P ope. This word is often used with a causative sense or force. Thus 
a priest is said to confess a penitent when he hears his confession. 

Forlorn — Not a mere epithet. ‘The glades by their forlornness prove 
the power of the tyrant.’ Cf. 1. 37. An 0. E. word meaning, forshken. Pres, 
tense forleose, I lose, past forleds, I lost, Jorlorcn , lost. Hence a change of s 
to r in the plural number of the Strong Preterites in Anglo Saxon as is 
common in the Latin l&nguage. We have the doilblef forms in Latin arbor, 
arbos, honor, honos, &c. —Lath am's Gram . Observe that the for here = the for ot 
/arbear, / 0 ?«bid, forget, forgive, /ursake, /wswear, forgoes. Comp. German 
ver, and lorn is connected with lose. Comp, rear, raise , chair and chaise , &c. 
On such^ons. As Tyrant power ’ — See notes on cottage beauty, in Table Talp., 1. 574. 

Profr. Bain lias the following note touching on this point .—“In our 
language, which admits the easy convertibility of the part of speech, nouns 
are often used to discharge the office of the adjective as the * gold ring. 
These nouns are distinguished from true adjectives by not being compared : 
we cannot say, ‘gold, golder, goldest.’ On the other hand, the true gramma- 
tical adjective does not undergo the noun inflection : we do not say ‘wise, 
(plural) ‘wises/ By the same criterion we can distinguish an adjective from a 
verb used to limit a noun ; as ‘a brew house.’ Strictly regarded these aye 
highly condensed or elliptical expressions, interpreted by their juxtaposition, 
a ring made of gold.’ ” 

77. 'Here* — Strictly speaking, this word is redundant, for it stands for 
the following line. 'As' — An adv. equivalent to 'while'. Bo u nds — T hey«fff 

, Wound' is used in various senses in the different parts of speedy ji^dj — 

Circular, polished (said of style); (2) Noua-A sphere; (3) Adv.— On all 
sides, around ; (4) Preposition — About, ‘as to go round the city (5) Verb— 
To make circular. Here walks ; rambles, hound in this sense, denotes 
primarily, the walk of an Officer who is in charge of a* cel-tain district. Thus 
a policeman or a sentinel is said to go his rounds, • ‘Bound about’ = Indirect ; 
loose. Solitary— Lat, solus, {done — Lonely. 'As I take &c.’— The poet here 
pictures himself revisiting the scenes of his childhood. * Return ' online 79, 
really precedes, in point of time the verb Hake * in line 77. 

77-80. For these lines the first edition has the couplet : — 

“Here as with doubtful, pensive steps I range, * 

Trace every scene, and wonder at the change.” 

78. ' Tangling walks '— Walks overgrown with thorns, bushes or jungles, 
thereby arresting the progress of the traveller. ‘ Ruin’d grounds — Lands 
gone to ruin. Grounds, so used,igenerally means lands farming an estate. 

79. The line is thus scanned 

And ma J ny & year | 8 laps’d | ro-turn | to view. 
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Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 80 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 


‘And, many a year elaps’d, &c.’ — Is an elliptical sentence. — It would, when 
the necessary ellipses are supplied, stand ‘And, after many a year has 
elapsed,’ or, andymany a year having elapsed* (i. e,, having passed by) I return 
to view the spot . ‘Many a year elaps’d’, — An adjunct of time, modifying the 
predicates ‘return* and ‘take.’ — Imitation of the classical cons, of abs. cases. 
See note on 1. 20. Case absolute, ‘jlnd,’ couples 1. 77 and “return to 

vieio .” 'Tqview' — Inf. of Purpose, meaning in order that I may view, see, look at. 

80. Observe the conj. is omitted in this line. — ‘ And whe^e once the haw- 
thorn grew.’ 

81. * Her ’ — Refers to * remembrance * ' Busy train * — Association of ideas 
or thoughts; recollections of past scenes in his life. ‘Remembrance wakes 
Ac.’ — Recollection of past scenes arises in his mind with all thoughts and 
objects connected with them, starting forth in quick succession by associa- 
tion. « Remembrance ’ — ‘ Memory’ is generally the ^vyord used in this semi- 
personified sense, as ‘remembrance’ is strictly rather the art than the power 
of remembering. Remembrance is here spoken of as a person, and therefore 
is said to be personified. (Fig. Prosopopoeia.) 

81-82. As lie walks (in fancy) over the ground, the ea*ly associations 
connected with the place rush into his mind. He is thus reminded of the 
happy days he spent in ‘Sweet Auburn,’ and the contrast makes himself 
miserable. 

“Goldsmith looked into his ieart, and wrote. From that great city 
in which his hard-spent life had been diversified with so much care and tojl, 
he travelled hack to the memory of lives more simply passed, of morecheer- 
ful labour, of less anxious care, of homely affections and humble joys for 
which the world%nd all its success offer nothing in exchange.” Forster’s 
Life of Goldsmith . 

82. ‘Swells at my breast,’— Rises in my heart with a powerful effect 
'Swells' — Used figuratively.— The figure has been borrowed from an ocean 

tilling into waves .’ The verb 'swell' iA used very commonly, especially, in 
8hafo£ r '' , » 1 ^ of various emotions— malice, anger, pride, envy, ambition, Ac. • 

‘Turns the past to pain ’— i e., makes all the past events and scenes so 
many sources of pain from their having passed away without any prospect 
of my enjoying thepi again. 

Pain — The explanation of this word as given by some modem ‘false 
prophets,’ as pointed out by Dean Trench is this : — “ Pain is only a subordi- 
nate kind of pleasure, or, at worst, that it is *a sort of needful hedge and 
guardiah of pleasure.” 

77-82— Analysis :— 

(а) Here, as I take my solitary round.*— Princ. Sent. 

(б) Amidst thy tangling walks and ruin’d grounds, — Adv. ph. to (a). 

(c) And, many a year elaps’d, return to view— Co-ord. to (u). 

(i d ) Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew,— Subord. to (c) 

(c) Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, — Princ. Sent. 

(/) Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain.— Subord. to£). 

(6) An adv. ph. modifying the predicate of ( a ) i.e. 'take' 

(c) May be split into two separate sentences. 
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In all my wanderings round this world of care, 

In all my griefs — and God has given my share — 

I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 85 

(d) Two separate or distinct, nonn sentences, gov. by Ho view ’ or adj. 
sentences qualify mg the noun 'spot’ after ‘view’ und. 

(e) Remembrance — Subject. 

Wakes with — train — Predicate. 

Remembrance swells at my breast, and remembrance turns the past to 
pain. t 

‘E laps'd ' — May be parsed as a Past Part. adj. qua!. 4 year ’ 

83-96. — “This yearning utterance, spoken from the literary toiler’s 
deep and solitary heart is very touching indeed.” — Coi.lier. 

83, ‘This world of care* -This world (terrestrial) which is full of or 
pregnant with anxieties. Mark that the prep, of with a noun is olten 
equivalent to an adj. Hence of care— sad ; sorrowful. 

84. ‘In all my griefs 1 — Supply the ^mission. “In all my griefs as evert/ 
body hod griefs .” These are beautiful lines, but most of the poet’s griefs 
hacl been brought upon himself by his own waywardness. 'My share ’ — 
Supply the ellipsis- 'of griefs’ after the words. Share— Derived from the 
Sax. word scearan , to divide ; hence also a shire, a. division of the country ; 
and sheer , to divide or cut off the wool of sheep, also shive, a slice. Now 
obsolete except among the poor of the northern counties of England — Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire, &c. Cf. ‘‘Off a cut loaf to steal a shive ” — Shakespeare. 

‘God has given my share’ — This really means, I have had very many ; 
or more than my share, i. e., more than men in general. It is one of those 
expressions that mean, conventionally, more than the words mean liter- 
ally. — Madras Journal Ed. 

Mr. Mackenzie says -.—“This expression is here used bearing the same 
meaning with ‘each of his sufferings.’ Mr. P. C. Sircar, explains it thus : — 
“A certain amount of misery is tlie lot of every one in this earth and God 
has given me my share of griefs.” 

85. ‘I had hope8’=I once hoped, but I no longer have any ground for 
such a hope. 'My latest hours to crown,’ — Some take it as an adverbial adjunct of 
purpose to the inf. ph. ‘to lay me dow;i’ in the next lino ; others, the objecj^* 
the predicate ‘ had .’ ‘Still’ — The force of this word here is always. ‘Late* ?' — Of 
which ‘last’ is merely a contracted form. ‘Crown’ — Trans. vcJf W 1 governing 
‘ hours ’ in the obj. case. Is here used as in line $9 in the sense ‘to complete.' The 
author iu the next verse illustrates the crowning of Ips ‘ latest hours’ — The 
meaning of the line is I was always hopeful that old age would most 
successfully terminate, i. e, in the performance of religious duties and in offer- 
ing prayers to God. The laws of Manu distinctly prescribe the following 
duties during the four different periods in a Brahmin’s life. 

(1) In hib boyhood or youth he is to be a student and to observe telibacy ; 
(2) in the second portion of his life he is to live with his wife as a householder 
(^5^) and di8 “W e ordinary duties of a Brahmin ; (3) in the third he is 

to live as a hermit in the woods, and submit to every severe penances ; (4) in 
the fourth he is to engage solely in contemplation, and is freed from all cere- 
monial obseiyamjes.”—See Manu, Ch. Ii. 175-210. Ordinarily the different 

stages in a hiarf’s life are Infancy or childhood ( or fawjUTl) ; 

the* Boyhood or youth \ and then Manhood and 

lastly old age or 
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Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 

To husband out life's taper at the close, » 

85-86. These two lines may be # thus constriufcl : — I still had hopes to 
crown my latest hours by laying; me (myself) amidst these humble bowers. 
*Cay' — Causal form of the verb ‘to lie * (intians.) See further notes on the word 
‘lie' in the Essay on Criticism , Is. 239 and 261. To lay me down — is equi- 
valent to, to repost. In prose, however, the word * self is generally added to make 
the pronoun more emphatic : — ‘Thou bast undone thyself * ‘You wronged 
yoursel f to write in such a cause.’ The use of the reflective pronoun is to show 
that the agent ‘bends' the action bach upon * himself.* Cf. The Traveller , 1. 32. 

86. Comp. “ I will both lay me down and sleep in peace.”— Psalm IV. 

87-88. This couplet was changed from the following, which appeared in the 

first three editions • 

“My anxious day to husband near the close, 

And keep life’s flame from wasting, by repose.’* 

87. Cofnp. “ and thus they spend 

The little wick of life's* poor shallow lamp .*’ 

, Cowper, Task, B. III. 

‘To husband out <bc-,' — fs an elliptical verse, 1 1 still had hopes to husband out 
&c.’ The noun husband is derived from Sax. hus, house and bonda , boor, peasant ; 
or a Scandinavian word buandi, the possessor of a farm, which points naturally 
to the ordinary sense of the words ‘husbandry,’ and ‘husbandman.^ By an easy 
transition, this word soon came to signify a married man, the inhabitant, master, 
or head of the house generally being married. “As the house, above all that of 
him who owns and tills the soil, stands by a wise and watchful economy, it is 
easy to see how ‘husband' came to signify one who knows how prudeutly to 
spare and save.” “The name of the nusband, what is it to say ? 

Of wife and of household the band and the stay.”— 9 

• Tusser, Points of Husbandry . 

Here the verb to husband is used in its Original sense, to spin out with care, 
to economise ; to niake last as long as possible. — Even husbandry used to bo 
applied in this sense- 

Cf. Macbeth II. I “There’s husbandry in heaven ; their camftes are all out.’* 

See also Timon of Athens, II. 2. (164) ; Troilus and Cress ida I. 2. (7.) 

** % *Out' — This seems to convey the idea »f ‘to the end.' ‘To take care of life 
and e/ti *** out at the end, that is, to take care of life and thus prolong it.* In 
prose the partible ‘out' would be gutted. Of. “I like your design of husbanding 
time.” — Boyle. Note the Metaphor in * taper' derived from a candle and 
convert it into a Simile. The mdtaphor is faultless and is thus explained. — Life 
is likened to a taper here,* and the close of life to the small part of a taper re- 
maining after the rest has be&i consumed ; and as a taper, when its flame is not 
moved by any breath of air, but is quiet and steady, burns longer than it 
would, if constantly agitated, so the poet hoped by remaining in his quiet retreat 
to make tJlie remaining portion of his life of longer duration than if he were 
under the excitement and agitation of the busy scenes of the world. Poets 
frequently speak of the power of life under the figure of flame or something 
burning. Tmis Pope calls the Soul, # 

‘ Vital spark of heavenly flame,* 

4 Taper ’ — The figure of a candle as applied to life is worked out at length, 
and with great ingenuity* by the old poet Quarles, in his HUroglyphiket of the 
Life of Man . 

87-88. When our life is extinguished wo repose. In the same manner 
when life’s taper has been extinguished, we would consequently repose. 
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And keep the flame from wasting 1 by repose : 

I still had hopes, for pride attends us still. 

Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skill, 90 

Around my fire an evening; group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and all I feaw ; * 

‘By repose'— An adv. ph. qualifying keep — ‘Keep by 'meant of repose or 
quiet,' or ‘And by repose keep the flame from wasting' ; and not to be taken 
with 1 watting *. 

89. * For pride attends us still,’— An adv. sent, of cause to ‘ I still had 

hopes, &c.* — and is parenthetical the meaning is : — Because |hum£hi nature is 
without exception subject to death, therefore no human being is without pride ; 
since I still felt that pride, common to all, to shine among the friends of my 

youth. A similar thought is expressed in the Author’s Citizen of the World : 

“Alas how does pride attend the puny child of dust even to the grave.” There 
is also a reference to the foregoing lines, as if he said,— -“you would scarcely 
expect to find pride in me, a poor wanderer round this world of care ; but pride 
sever leaves the heart of man.” — Cf. also : — 

“ Pride often guides the author’s peh.” 

Books as affected as are men.” 

‘ Still* =eve r, always ; 01 ‘even iu declining years.’ * Attends'— Accompanies. 

9,0. To make a display or parade of my erudition acquired mainly from 
books, before these 4 peasants. ’ It would be correct to say 4 book Reaming or 
knowledge but not bookish-learning or knowledge * — Book-lfarn’d — i e. Learned 
from books, and not from experience. Notice that team'd is here a participle 
and is of one syllable. In ordinary prose it is always one syllable, and often in 
poetry also. 

“ I hate a learned woman ” — Byron. 

When it is an adj. as a learned man, it is of* two syllables. 

4 Skill * is not used here in its proper sense ; for skill is eminently gained by 

practice, not from books and theoiy. It is meant here to stand for 1 knowledge .' 

Morell. 

91. The repetition of ‘I still had hopes,' is established. The meaning of the 
line is ; — To gather people to sit kl round the fire or hearth in my house^ f n 
England (which is a cold country) fire is absolutely necessary to make House 
comfortable ; and among the peasantry nothingja mote common s^tfSnto see a 
whole family assembling round the fire-place ot an evening to hear the gossip of 
the day or to listen to ‘some mournful talen’ See the picture drawn iu The 
Traveller , lines 11-22. Draw— Collect ; bring together. , 

® rou 2 w * u tbe ° b i- c * ,Aae » governed by the active verb, ( to draw.* 

92. There is at least one inaccuracy in this line. The poet says, 4 1 still had 
hopes to tell of all I saw,’ Which means that he had hoped to describe what he 
might see at the fire-side. But this is evidently not what be meant tJb say— He 
clearly hoped to tell of all he had seen in his former wanderings. The verb 
should therefore be in the pluperfect tense ( had seen). The verb felt makes 
sense as it is. The poet mightAmeau to say that he hoped to describe his feel- 
ings while his friends were around him. It is, however, most probable that he 
intended to qtfer to his former feelings. In which case felt should be had felt. 
The line ^oref ore should conectly read thus : — , 

4< And tefi of all I had felt and seen.** 

v. The meaning of the line is : — And narrate all my experiences as results of 
the travels undertaken by myself. 4 1 saw* — Put here for the exigency of the 
rhyme, for 7 had teen. Felt and taw are active verbs, governing the rel. ‘that* and. 
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And as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue. 

Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 

98. This is an example of Simile. Horns— F or huntsmen by Metonymy— 
‘Oft list’ning how the houM.de atfd horn 

Cheerly rouse the slumb’ring morn.* Milton, V Allegro. 

Hounds and horns r re compared to the various cares. The poet here com- 
pares himself in hie wanderings and griefs to a hare pursued by hounds and 
eagerly running towards the place from which she at first started Observe this 
form of the relative (whom) is seldom applied to the lower animalB, as in the text. 
But the rule of English Grammar which restricts the use of which to irrational 
animals, was not fixed in Goldsmith’s time. Usage warrants ub, however, iu 
applying wio for animals, but not to things without life. The careful student 
will probably observe that the alliteration of h and tho flow of this line give a 
kind of sound — picture of a hunting scene. The meaning is sim’ple : — And as a 
hare which hunters pursue with their hounds and horns eagerly makes for the 
place from which she at first started, 50 I always hoped to return to this place. 

“There are few things in the range of English poetry more deeply touching 
than the closing image of the lines whifch show the hunted creature panting to 
its home. It was a thought^ continually at his heart, ^nd in his hardly less 
beautiful prose he had said the same thing more than once, for no one ever 
borrowed from himself oftener or more unscrupulously than Goldsmith did.” — 
Forster. ‘ Hounds and horns' — Cf- Titus Andro. II. iii. 27. 

*A hare * — Hales reads ‘an hare’ and notes : -“Our present rule «that a* rather 
than an is to be used before a word beginning with a consonant or a sounded h 
is of comparatively modern date. In Oldest English (what is commonly called 
Anglo-Saxon) the shortened form do«.s not occur. In Medieval writers an is the 
more common form : thus iu the > rmulum we find an man , in Mandeville’s 
Travels , an hors, Ac., (Stratman) ; but a is also found. The distinction between 
the numeral and the article was ogly then completely forming. In Chaucer’s » 
writings it seems fairly formed, he has 00 , oon, on, for the former ; a and an, as 
now, for the latter.' 1 Before h he commonly prefers the form an, as an hare (‘C. 
T\ 686), an holy man ( lb 5637), an housband (lb. 6736) &c. This was perhaps 
due to French influence. In th* Authoiized Version of the Bible we have an 
house • (I. Kvnrjs ii. 24. and often elsewhere, an husband. Num. XXX. 6 &c., 
l«t also a husband, elsewhere, an hundred ^g«in and again, an host , Psalm XXVII. 
3, an / v?', an habitation, an hand , an hymn , &c», &c , but a horse . It must be 
remembeieu iJaat the language 0 ^ the Anglo Saxon is older than the time of 
James I ; it belongs rather to the ;tge of Henry VIII, in some points perhaps to 
a still older age, as the Wickcliffifcc translation had much influence on all suc- 
ceeding versions. Sh^e^pear’s usage is pretty much that which is now followed 
as a liawlce , a horse or a husband). But with regard to niauy words custom fluc- 
tuated. In the case of the word hare perhaps euphony would seem to favour the 
fuller form of the article.” * 

94. ** Tants to the place’ — Runs eagerly back to the place. Observe how 
well this verb describes the state of the pursued hare. 

N. B .— d A hare when pursued by grey-hounds or other animals always runs 
in a circle larger or smaller according to the datiger she iB in. This is how Bhe 
returns to the place from which Bhe flew. 

* From whence' — In this expression the prep, is superfluous and is commonly 
omitted. It is more usual to say ‘the place wheijce’ than ‘the place from whence* 

— M. J. Edition . From though unnecessary or superfluous in this collocation* is 
not incorrect, as some would have it — Howard* * Whence ’ is a rel. pron. equivalent 
to * from which / or ‘/Vow where.' The phrases ‘ from whenc*,’ 'from thence,* have 
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I still hail hopes, my long vexations past, f ,)5 

Here to return— and die at home at last. 

A SAGE WITHDRAWN FROM PUBLIC LIFE. 

O blest retirement, friend tp life's decline, 

Retreats from care, that never must be mine, 

How happy he who crowns in shades like these 


now become currently used, though they are just as anomalous as if we were to 
«ay Ho whither,’ or 'at where.' In this line it is used as equivalent to which. 
Cf. Crabbk’s Village , v. 65 : — “ From thence a length of burning sand appears.” 

'She' — Some editions read ‘Ac’. She is the moic usual in speaking of the 
lime, and suits tl*e line better. 1 Flew* = 1 X 011 swiftly. It 1 h the Imperf. of ‘///,* 
and is here confounded with 'fed', the Imperf. of 'Jlte'. Though these two verbs 
are of cognate origin and signification, it is much to be regretted that the still 
existing difference should be so ofteu overlooked, and that the language should 
be deprived of a nice distinction between two shades of meaning. The same 
confusion recurs, J. 102. The rhyme has a great deal to do with it. — M orklls 
Poet. Reading Book . t 

95. “We cannot help noticing, however, liow truly this poem is a mirror 
of the author's heart, and of all the fond pictures of early friends and early life 
for ever present there. It seems to us as if the very last accounts received from 
home 61 his ‘shattered family,’ and the desolation that seemed to have settled 
upon the haunts of his childhood, had cut to the roots one feebly cherished hope 
and produced these exquisitely tender and mournful lines.” — W ashington Irving. 

‘My long vexations past,’ — Supply after my long vexations were past — After 
all my troubles had been over; or ‘ vexations — Case absolute — ‘vexations being past.’ 

, 95. *1 still' efcc.— Notice the effect of this triply- repeated phrase at the 

commencement of lines 85, 89 and 95. 

96. * Die at home favours tile supposition as to the ..locality of ‘ Sweet 
Auburn’ as weiknow that the poet resided in this neighbourhood when a child.’ 
Steevens and Morris’s Ed. 

A Sage Withdrawn From Public Life. 

97. *0 blest retirement ' — An invention without a sequence. 'Ret tremor, c 
— Private abode — case of address. The figure here used is called Apy&rfphc of 
which we have many instances in this poem, n ‘Friend to life’s uecline,’ — i. e. 
Is the only comforter of old age. Comp.: — ‘In the downhill of life, when I find 
I’m declining.* <fec. — Old Song. Friend , case in apposition to retirement. 

98. ‘ Retreats' — Not in apposition to retirement, but a fresh idea. Some 

would parse ‘retreats’ as a case in apposition to ‘retirement. The line means 
this : — I could never be entirely free from all worldly anxieties. Mine — a poss. 
pron. singular number, nom. case after the verb 'must be.' *Mvst r here expresses 
certainty , 'That' is a relative, referring to ‘ retreats , ‘ retirement * and not * care ’ 
as its antec. As a rule, the relative should be placed as closely as possible after 
its antec. in order to avoid ambiguity. { 

99. The third edition reads * happy ’ instead of ‘ blest is. 1 The text is of the 
first edition. How — Is intensive, meaning 'Very,' ‘ exceedingly .' 'Shades' — Quiet 
retired spots df places away from the light of publicity. Crowns - As a crown 
b* worn on'tbe head, so the word, is used for the top of anything, as the crown of 
.m arch, the crown of a hill. To crown is similarly used for to put a top on a 
tlihrg, hence, to complete, finish. Cf. Psalm. Lxv. ii. 

“ Thou arown&t the ycai with thy goodness” 
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A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 100 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try. 

And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 

99-102. Comp. Cowukr’s Task, I& iii. Is 684 38. 

“ When fierce temptations, seconded within 
By traitor appetite, and armed with darts 
Tempered in Hell, invade the throbbing breast 
To combat may be glorious, and success 
Perhaps may crown us ; but to fly is safe.” 

Like— This is an adj. governing an obj. case/ That it i» an adj. appears, 
not only its meaning, but from the fact that it admits of degrees of com- 
parison. The words liter and likest arc common in old English and also in 
some instances in modern English, e. g., ’ 

“The likest God within the soul-” — Tennyson. 
but more like and most like are the forms most commonly used in the English 
of to-day. That it governs the obj. case is easily seen by putting a pers. pron. 
after it. Thus we say like him not like he. 

100. ‘ Youth ’ — Is an abstract noun here, meaning the early part of life 

Here it includes all the period before old age. See note's ante . 4 A youth of 

labour,’- -i. e., a youth spent in labour. The words *of labour* are equivalent to 
an adj. Cf. line 83. ‘Age of ease ' — Old age passed in ease. *Aqc — Here means 
period of life ; 4 old age* just as we say, “ an aged man.” 

101. • Supply the ellipsis : — ‘//ow happy is he who leaves scenes where he 
is exposed to strong temptations !’ Til the world, more especially in large cities, 
one is surrounded by various things that have a tendency to seduce one from 
the right path, while in quiet, seclr-led spots like Auburn, one Ls not exposed 
to such temptations. Try — Is the Saxon equivalent of the Lat. 4 tempt ' which 
agaiu comes from lento or tempto , I try, — meaning make a trial of ; prove by a test , 
— Temptations try a man by prbving whether he is strong enough to resist 
them. It has for its object him uud. Quits — Der. Lat. quietus , quiet — connected 
with quiet and compare it with acquit. The ph. Ho quit cost' tpeans — to pay. 
This word is sometimes used in the form ( quits ’ colloquially, as *to be quits with 
one,’ that is, to have made mutual satistaction of demands with him ; also in 
• to be quit’ in the singular, e. g., 

j “ To John 1 owed great obligation 

But John unhappily thought fit 
To publish it to alV^he nation 
So John and I are more than quit.” — P rior. 

Syns. Leave is the generic term ; quit is more specific and distinctive. It 
etymologically deuo f efc tliat we go from a place either with the intention of never 
returning, or, at least, with no formed design of so doing. Observe also the figure 
aliteration in this veise. * World' — This is an instance of Syuecdoche, in which 
the whole is put for a part, the term world being used to denote that portion of 
it which is engaged in active business. 

102. Compare — “ By struggling with misfortunes we are sure to receive 
some wound in the conflict ; the only method to come off victorious is by running 
away/’ — The Bee . This opinion is much disputed. A truly brave man’s, however, 
motto should be “victory or death/’ “Johnson was a brave man” and he would 
have told you “Fight witV adversity, fight with temptation, with all your might 
and main, and if you perish in the attempt, still X would be a glory. To show your 
heel is to betray your worthlessness.” The connection in this verse is Aj^d 
who lcams to flee* from temptations, because ho has found that it is not easy to 
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Fur him no wretches, born to work and weep, 

Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 

overcome them.* 'Since ’tis hard to combat ,’ — An adv. sent, of course Implying 
concession, modifying * learns ,’ the predicate., "I’is ” — Some parse it rb imper- 
sonal ; others ‘ to combat’ as nominative. * Combat ’ — To struggle (with tempta- 
tions)— It governs tlum und. for temptations. 

Cf. “ A faith which feeds upon no earthly hope ' 

Which never thinks of victory, but content 
In its own consummation, combating 
Because it ov</ht to combat 

Rejoicing fights, and still rejoicing frills < 

Lord Houghton’s. The combat of life , (K. M. Miluer.) 

* And, since ’tis hard &c/ — And because it is very difficult to come off with 
success in our struggles against temptations, which often so completely deceive 
us into vice or wickedness, with the prospect of pleasure or advantage, thit it is 
wiser to retire from the scene of temptations, and live a life of virtuous seclusion. 
Struggling against temptation is likened U a combat with a too powerful enemy 
—-Here the figure Metaphor is used. 

103. ‘For him' — i. c., the man who retires ; for his benefit. Here 'for 
is the sign of the dative. Wretches — S ax. w/vfc=exile ; here miserable men* 
The word 'ivretch’ is now frequently applied to men sunk in abominable vices; e g. 

“The man who lays hiR hand upon a woman t 

Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch 
Whom ’twere base flattery to name a coward.” 

Tobin, The Honey Moon.” 

The adj. ‘ wretched ’ still continues to be used for distressed and is seldom used in 
C bad sense. See further notes on the word in 1. 131 below, and ‘Table Talk,’ 
1. 29. * Born ' ’ — Past part. 'Weep' — On account of their sufferings. The verb 
*to toeep ’ — express sorrow, grief or aifguish, by outcry or by oilier manifest signs. 
In modern use, to show grief or other passions i, e. by shedding tears. Comp, it 
with ‘whoop.* 

‘Wretches, born to work and weep/ — “This is good poetry but bad philo- 
sophy Men who work hard probably weep much loss than others.” — STEEVi^yi 
and Morris’s Ed. ’ ^ 

103-104. He owns no mines in which hundieds of people Sre doomed to 
hard work and sufferiug. 

104. ‘Explore the mine, &c.’ Miners and sailors, classes of men which are, 
as a rule, not given to much weeping — Steevens aud Mouhis’s Ed. 

* Explore the mine,’ — i. e., to work in the mine in search of the valu- 
able minerals it contains. — ‘Tempt the dangerous deep’; i. e , attempt to cross 
the dangerous ocean — the meaning is : -No ship** navigate the Beas,* exposing 
the lives of so many men, for the sake of bringing gain to him. Explore — 
Lat. ex, and ploro, to search out, a sense which it seems impossible to connect 
with that of the simple 'ploro’ I bewail. — T empt, — F ig. Aphseresis is used, i. e. 
tempt for attempt meaning to make a trial of which is the primary or original 
meaning of th# term*— A Latiuism. A present tempt is seldom used in any 
other sens^than that of enticing a person to do what .is wrong ; but the Lat 
verb tento was commonly used ‘in the sense of ' attempt * Thus Ceesar speaks 
^he Helvetii having attempted a journey through the province by force. And 
expressions similai to the one in the text are found iu Latin poetry. 
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Nor surly porter stands in guilty state, ll)5 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate ; 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending Virtue's friend ; 

i j 

105. Some editions read : — * No surly porter' ; but nor is undoubtedly correct* 

the sentence being, — ‘No wretches explore or tempt.. .nor does surly 

porter stand &c., nor is equivalent to 'and wo.’ Surly — F rom English * sour,' 
compare it with German sauerlich, a little sour, sourish, and A. S. 'sure-lice, ' 
'sour-like’. — 111 tempered. ‘Porter, 1 is derived f:om Lat. porta , a gate,— a door- 
keeper. 

* Gutfty state' — Dressed in livery purchased with money gained at the 
cost of human life, or because it is an instrument of woe to his fellowmen 
inasmuch as it is used in driving away famished beggars. ‘Guilty’ is here too 
Btrong a term. Proud of his unholy office. Goldsmith had false notions of 
political economy, and imagined that one man’s being luxuriously clad necessi- 
tated some £oor peasants’ going without clothes. Of. lines 279-280. 

105-106. Analysis : — ' 

Nor surly porter — Subject 

Stands Predicate 

In guilty state— E\tens. of Do. (expressing manner) 

To spurn implonng — gate — Do. Do. (Do. cause). 

106. ‘To spurn imploring famine* — i. e. To drive away starving or famished 
beggais." hS 'pilin ' — Literally ‘to kick with the spur or heel,’ e. g. Shakespeare, 
Mid Sum N. Dream t Act. iii. Sc. 2 . -‘Who even but now did spurn me with 
his foot.” Hence to drive away or reject contemptuously. See notes on 1. 282. 

‘ Famine ' — Abs. for concrete, idetonymy. ‘Famine’ is here put for one who 
is suffering from f.uniue ; a beggar. Gate — D erived by some f rom Saxon gata , 
to hold, but in all probability fronc the verb to go. 

107. But while angels around him watch over him who has been a friend 
to virtue, he advances calmly to meet his death. 

‘ On ' — An adv. equal to forward, onward, modifying tlje pre<{. * moves' 

* Latter md'— The close of his life — His death. The expression is often so used 
Jto signify death by a sort of Euphemism and was perhaps derived from the Bible. 
“Hear u unsel, and receive instruction that thou mayest be wise in thy latter 
end." —Proverbs. 

108. ‘Befriending Virtue's* kiend’ — Guardian angels attending so virtuous 
a man. As he has been virtue’ sofriend, i. e., as he has always loved and practised 
virtue, angels help him in his last moments to close his life in peace and happiness. 
Here is a designed alliteratim , as *ill* and ‘ills 1 1. 51. — Anoels— G r. angelos , a 
messenger of God-— It is in the nom. case absolute. * Around ' — An adv., mean- 
ing on all sides. * Befriending ’ — Note that the prellx ( Be' has the sense to make. 
— For the different senses of ‘ be ’ used in English Composition the student is re- 
ferred to Angus, Hand Book of the English Tongue — The verb Ho befriend ' is a 
nominal verb. With this line compare the stanza : — 

“Hush my dear, He still and slumberM 
Holy angels guard thy bed ! 

Heavenly blessings without number 
Gently falling on tby head.” 

f Angels around befriending virtue’s friend’ ; — A kind of participial phrase 
that modifies the predicate or assertion of the sentence, 'moved on to 
latter end.’ 
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Sinks to the grave with unperceiv'd decay, 

While resignation gently slopes the way ; 110 

And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 

109. ‘Sinks to the grave &c.,’— No violent, or painful disorder of the 
body or mind puts an end to his life, but he gradually declines in energies 
through life, and meets his end so quietly and peacefully that the decay cannot 
be perceived ; while calm submission to the will of God makes the way easy. 
'Sinks’ — Is the reading of the first edition, changed to 'bends* in the third. The 
prou. he is the nom. to the verb ‘ sinks * ; he, is the subj., sinks , the pred. and to 
the grave with unp&'ceived decay , the extens. of the pred. Comp. Johnson’s The 
Vanity of Human Wishes, Is. 293-94. 

“An age that meets with unperceived decay , 

And ‘glides iu modest innocence away.” 

With this picture of a calm old age compare the following by Cowper : — 
“Even age itself seems privileged in them, 

With clear exemption from its own defects. r 

A sparkling eye beneath a wrinkled front 
The veteran shows, and gracing a gray beard 
With youthful smiles, descends towards thi grave 
Sprightly and old almost without decay.” 

110 'While resignation gently slopes the way’ — An adv. sent, denoting time 
modifies the predicate bends. The meaning is this : — While a contented acquies- 
cence makes the path to the grave a gentle decline. 

Resignation. — Lat. re and signum, a sign, and siqno, I sign— the primary 
Bense of which is to send— Quiet submission to the will of God. ‘Gently slopes 
the way’ — In English, life is commonly compared to a path over a hill. During 
‘die first part of our lives, we ascend the hill, and in the latter we descend, on the 
other side, by the path leading to the grave. If the descending path have a 
gentle slope, our descent will be easy. — The figure may be Mius explained — As 
our passage down a slope is quite easy, so he goes down to death without any 
trouble or difficulty, his passage being made easy by submitting quietly to the 
will of God ; in other words, that resignation makes old age calm and easy. Fig. 
— Metaphor. 'Slopes’— Here makes easy. It is generally intrans, here transitive 

111-12, Cowper says : — “He is the happy man whose life even now^ 

Shows somewh^of that happier<flife to come.” 
These show what sort of death he dies by the example. The meaning may be ex- 
pressed thus The view of his future state beca ning brighter and brighter, i. e., 
more and more cheering. As he approaches his ‘latter one]’ closer, that is, his 
anticipations of the happiness and charm of Heaven which he is to enjoy after 
death, becoming more and more vivid, he begins to feel the joys of that happy state 
of futurity even before he qtfits this lower world. 'And* — Conj. joiuing ‘ slopes' 
and 'commences. ' Prospects * Nom . absolute. Lat. pro, before and specio , I see. 

Goldsmith dedicated this poem to 9ir Joshua Reynolds. “How grate- 
fully this was received, and how strongly it cemented an already fast 
friendship needs not be said. T’he great painter could not rest till he had 
made public acknowledgment, and return. He painted his picture of 
Resignation , h«d it engraved by Thoma^ Watson, and inscribed upon it these 
words attempt to express a character in the 1 Deserted Village is dedi- 

cated to Docter Goldsmith, by his sincere friend and admirer, Joshua 
fci^siolds.”— Forster’s Life of Goldsmith . 
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His Heaven commences ere the world be past ! 

The Past and Present Condition of Auburn Contrasted. 

Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening's close 

Up yonder hill the village ipurmur rose? 

There as I pass'd \vith careless steps and slow, 115' 

The mingling notes came soften’d from below ; 

• 

97-112. Washington Irving remarks : — ‘‘How touchingly expressive 
are these lines, wrung from a heart which all Idle trials and temptations- 
andhuffetings of the world could not render word ly j which, amid a, thou- 
sand tollies and errors of the head, still retained its child-like innocence ; 
and which, doomed to struggle on to the last, amidst the dm find turmoil 
of the metropolis, had ever been cheating itself with a dream* of rural quiet 
and seclusion." 


The*Past and Present condiIion of Auburn contrasted. 

113-14. ‘Sweet was the sound, &c.* — Mark! H< n* the syntactical order 
is reversed. The regular cyder of structure would hi* : —‘The sound was 
sweet, when, at the close of evening, the murmur of the village frequently 
rose up yonder hill.’ <S facet? in this case though coming after the substantive- 
verb ‘ was ’ properly appertains to * sound ,’ and on the ground cf us:v v e or 
idiom it stands after its predicate. 'Oft' — 1& an abbreviated for*n of f>ften.’ 
Fig. — Apo&pe is used, which deprived the word of the suffix ‘cw.’ Cr.osE — 
End, as evening fades into night. Sound — Note ; noise. Lat. sonic.*, sound; 
the adj. is sonoious. The meaning of the lines is:— The hill was in the 
neighbourhood, so that the nois- made in the village was heard on the 
summit. 

114. Yonder — A demons, adj. qual. Hull.* The p "i five terms ar e 'yon* • 

and ( i/ontV — The superlative is now obsolete. ‘The ullage murmur' — The 
confused sound of voices proceeding from tRe village beneath. — The kind of 
murmur is described in the following lines. The word ‘ murmur • is formed 
from the sound. See note on the word Hit tenaf 1. 28. • 

115. * There ' — On the hill. It modifies ‘ As ’ — Bel. adverb, ex- 

pressing time . l Sloio,' an adj. qual. the noyn { st<ps. y 

C ak k r. ess = Tj \ f . serums, t. e frc»e from 'ate. and Old English * secure' 
The word had n St then the bad sNi^e which it now po-^ssvs, and is here b} 7 a 
natural license transferred from tfie poet’s feeling- to his steps. — Cf. Juhjes, 
XVIII. 7, “They dwelt careless, Rtter the manner of the Zidonians, quiet 
and secure.” also ; — • * 

‘‘Implore his aid, in his decisions rest, 

Secure, what e’er he gives, he gives the best*" Jiion son's Van. of//. H T . 

In thn^sense verbalized Centre' occurs in King Lear— IV. i 22- -a passage, 
which terribly puzzled commentators. Cf. ‘ Careful * for ‘full of care or woe, 
in the Braes of Yarrow, by Hamilton of Bangour— 

“Ta^e off, take off these bridal weeds, 

And crown my careful head with yellow.” 

The adjective may either precede or follow the noun to which it apper. 
tains. ‘Careless and slow steps’ — i. e. Because lie was walking with pleasure. 

110. Some would connect 'there ’ in the previous line with this line. ‘The , 
mingling notes came there (thither)’. The meaning is the same in either 
case. , ‘lhe mingling notes’ — The sound of men and other animals biendffer 1 * 
together— A. S. menym t, to mix. The expression exactly cpnyeys the .M 
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The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung. 

The sober herd that low'd to meet their young, 

idea as murmur , in 1. 11 1 . These are enumerated in lines 116*122. Soften’d 
— M odulated by the distance. It is a participal adjunct to the predicate «, came / 

Below, an adv. used as a noun ; obj. case governed by the prep, ‘from.* Or, 
the line might be read thus : — The mingling notes came sofrened from the 
plain which was below , where ‘ below ’ is an adv. mod. the vorb ‘was.' Others, 
from the plain winch was below me, where below is a prep, governing the 
pron .me. Some would parse from below as an adv. ph. In like manner we 
have the adverbs at once , forever, from above, &c. — M cLeod. 

116. Sir Walter Scott has a similar idea in his Marmion. 

“OP<have I listened and stood st'll 

As it [the chorus] came softened np the hill .** 

117. ‘The swain' — \? elliptic al lor the i oice or song of the swam, where 
voice or song is in apposition to notes in 1. 116. The same remark applies to 
h&'d, geese and children in the lines tinat follow. As the sentence stands, 
the principal verb is in line 123, the subject being, ‘the swain responsive/ 
•the sober herd/ ‘the noisy geese’, and ‘the loud laugh’, for the word these 
is inserted in 1. 123 simply because the real subject is so remote from the 
predicate, as in line 73, which see. The language in this passage is very 
peculiar, for it was not ‘the swain responsive/ ‘the sober herd/ &c., that 
‘sought the shade in sweet confusion.’ This joining together of several 
nouns, to all of which the predicate does not in strict analysis, equally apply, 
is called a Zeugma. The meaning, however, is clear: — ‘The mingling notes 
of the swain responsive — of the sober herd — of the noisy geese and of the 

playful children — the watch-dog’s voice ,and the loud laugh... all sought 

the shade in sweet confusion.’ 

„ Responsive — Poets of the eighteenth century indulged in many epithets 
ending in he, which are now either rare or obsolete. So in Thomson’s 
Seasons, we find cnncoctire , prelusive, redressive , repercussive, and others. For 
this, Cf. Tennyson’s Aylmei ’ s Field. * 

“Queenly responsive, when the loyal hand,” &c. 

Or Thomson's Seasons , Spring — 

“Lows responsive from the vales.” 

Def. Lat re and spondeo , I anrwer in reply. — Answering. — The swain 
singing as it were in reply to the milk-maid’s song. In the summer season 
cows are sometimes milked in the open ajft and milk-maitfs usually sing 
as they go on with their work.— The word duet means a song by two 
persons. ‘Sung* — The usual preterite or past: indef. of siny is sang. Cf. NeK 
XII. 42, — ‘And the singers sang loud.’— Is here used for the sake of rhyme. 

118. Sober— Steady, quiet. — Lat. sobrius , sober, as ibrius, drank, 
plausible explanation is afforded of either. — Wedgwood. This is a peculiar 
epithet and has reference to the grave appearance that cows present as they 
return home from the fields where they had been grazing while their 
young ones had heen left at the home of the shepherd. ‘To meet their young* 
— An adverbial phrase denoting consequence and modifying the predicate 
low'd. To meet— At meeting ; because they met. It is a gerundial infi- 
nitive or simply gerund, otherwise called the Inf. of Purpose. 'Yount/* — Adj. 
used substynfllvely, calves. The caives were not with the cows during the 
day, as tK& milk was required rfor other purposes besides the mere feeding of. 
the young. The cows accordingly ‘lowed to meet their young/ as they came 
itefir the village. ‘Low'd*— Like ‘gabble’, J. 119, ‘bay/ 1. 121, ‘cackle/ ‘bleat/ 
&q. formed from the sound. 
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The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool, 

The playful children just let loose from school*, 120 

The watch-dog's voice that bay'd the whispering wind, 

And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; — 

i • * 

139. Gabbled— Gabble represents a loud importunate chattering as 

is used 
which 
fluent 

talking. Old English gab , to cheat, lie. — W i&dgwood. 

'O’er*— Is used in the sense ' on The geese £pron. * geese * { 

were swimming on the pool, gabbling as they went. Or they may have 
been at the side of the pool, in which case the gabbling.vfoit across the 
water to where the poet was moving slowly along. 

120. 'Let'— Participle referring to * children * ‘ Let loose'— In opposition 

to their being confined in the schoolJ-An idiomatic phrase =Is set free ; i» 
allowed liberty. A 

121. Bay’d— I n trans. # verb— Howled at. The wowl is generally used in 
this sense.— Cf. Shakespeare : — 

“I had rather be a dog, and bag the moon, 

Than such a .Roman.”— Julius Crcsar. 

But Byron in tha following lines uses the word in the sense**to bafk at’ — 
’Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed 4 welcome^as we draw near homey 

Don Juan . 

The word bay is used in vat ous senses, in different parts of speech 
Bay—( n.) 1. A geographical term, meaning an inlet of the sea. 2. The 
laurel tree, hence in the plural an honorary garland. 3. A state Hi 
being obliged to^face an enemy or ar^agonist when escape has become 
impossible. • 

(a-) Of a bay or brown colour. • 

( b ■) To bark as a dog— from Lat. ad and banbari , to bark gently. 

The word bay is from the Old French abayer— aboyer— See further notes 
on the word bay f Es. on Crit 1. 181. • 

At bay — adv.ph. mealing, f at distance.’ See Table Talk» 1. 365. 
'Whispering'— An onomatojt)efcic word. 'Wind'— Governed by at und. 
The word as is usual in poetry, Rhymes with mind- The meaning of the line is 
obvious The watc^-c&g barking at the low murmuring noise of the wind. 

122. Spoke— Indicated? showed. Vacant— From the Latin vacare , to 
be unoccupied, to be free. Hence free, empty. % 

A vacant mind is an empty mind, a mind void of any serious thoughts or 
having nothing in it. There is a proverb that says, ‘An empty vessel makes 
the most sound, whereas the full cask makes no noise.’ So also, ‘Deep rivers 
move with#8ilent majesty, shallow brooks a^e noisy.* This is the ordinary 
rendering of the expression 'vacant. 1 But the poet apparently used it in the 
sense of ‘free from care,* which is certainly more true than the ordinary 
rendering j for some of the best of English now living writers are as famous 
for loud laugh as for ttfe well stored mindA We scarcely need say that a 
hearty laugh does not always indicate a vacant mind. It may have done sojp 
this case. Similar in sentiment to ; * ^ 

“One who talks much must talk in vain/* 
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These all in sweet confusion, sought the shade, 

And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 

But now the sounds of population fail, 125 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 

Of. “And flocks loud- bleating from the distant hills, 

And vacant shepherds piping in the dale:” 

Thomson’s Castle of Indolence } Canto l. St. 4. Verses 3-4. 

And Vacant hilarity’— Vicar of Wah field, Ch. V. Also 
“The wretched slave 
Who with a body fill’d and vacant mind 
Gets him to rest.”- Sharks. 

Comp. Lftin ia cuus . See also line 257. 

123. ‘These all in sweet, &c.,’ — All these sounds mingling together 
without any order, but at the same tim^ producing a pleasing effect on the 
ear, sought cov< ^Is to retire for the lyght. 

124. 'Etch pause — Is used h-cIiLcally of ‘a step or intermission in 
music.* — Johnson. It is often employed in Rug. older writers in this sense 
of the nightingale’s pinging. -Goldsmith writes.in his Animated Nature : — 
“The night ingale’s pausing song would be the proper epithet for this bird’s 
music.” The nightingale arrives in England about the middle of April, and 
is never seen further north than Yorkdiiie, or west than the eastern borders 
of Devonshire. As the night’. g\!e is im, found in Ireland, this is what lie 
tenneu a poih’i .tl license. 4, i believe,” says Lo'd Byron, “£ have taken a 
poetical license to transplant the Jari V from Asia. In Greece I never saw 
nor h j ard those animals ; but among the rums of Ephesus I have heard them 
by hundreds. They haunt mins and follow armies.” — £he</c of Corinth. 
Thks’: — S tands for the real subject and is used emphatically. The predicate 

vis hardly applicable to all the nominatives in the preceding lines. 
Nightingale — Anglo m niht a • , fr m mht— night, and to sing, 

cognate with Gr. b< > (/.*, changes to q by Grimm’s law) — A bird with a 
very sweet v/)ice, fl ,,< sings during the night from which habit it lias taken 
its name. Tli** 'iobi ' i j 11* fr*sh nightingale. Observe the alliteration in 
this line. 

123-21 Analysis : — 

( a .) These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, — Princ, Sent.-Co’ord. 
with (b.) A 

(b.) And (these) filled each pause,;- Do. Do. with (a) 

contracted in subject. j 

(c). The nightingale had made — Adj. Sient. to ( b). In (c) the relative 
which is omitted. This often occuis in English, when the relative pronohn 
is in the ohj. case. 

124. And v’ere heard during the intervals of nightingale's song. 

125. ‘Now the sounds &c i. e , the voice of the people are no longer 
heard. 1 Now ' — Refers to the tune ranee the village has been dvserted. 

126. ‘Fluctuate in the gsje’ — Are distinctly heard, while the breeze 
blows towards us, then die away as the wind lulls, then come again with 
the wind, gnd so on. [The student will readily understand what is meant, if 
he listj^s to any continuous sound at a distance,, (\ g) the sound of the 

• surf. When the wind is bin* mg towards him, the sound is loud, hut as 

wind lulls, the sound glows fainter. Thus the sound fluctuates with 
tne wind.] Fluctuate— To move as a wave, Lat. Jlccto, I bend, and jluctui, 
a wave, fr,fluo t I flow ; and figuratively, to waver, to be unsteady. Compare 
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No busy steps the grass-grown foot-way tread, 

For all the bloomy flush of life is fled. 

All but yon widow'd, solitary thing, 

the common use of 'fort,' which if ultimately connected with fluctuate , 
flow, Ac. Hence ‘fluctuate in’=float upon, with the idea of rising and fall- 
ing in loudness and intensity. Gale —Originally, a cool wind. Skr. djala, 
cold, A. S. galaiP, to congeal, as with fear, Lat. gelu, cold. See notes 
on I. 400. The sense of this word is very indefinite ; with the seamen, gate 
is a strong gust of wind, as ‘the wind blew a gale/ The poets use it in 
the sense of a moderate breeze or a current of # air, as it means here. Comp. — 
d* And winds of gentlest gale Arabic odours breathed.” — Milton. 

The meaning ot the line is • — At this time the sweet sounds or voices 
produced by the happy peasants no more flow in the wind.. 

127. ‘Busy steps’ — The steps of persons busy in their works. 'Grass- 
grown foot- wav’ — The foot paths overgrown with grass— implying that 
these pathspare no longer trodden. Thomson : — 

“Empty the streets, with j&coutb verdure clad ; 

Into the worst of deserts sudden turn’d 
The cheerful haifnt of men.” • 

* Foot-way’ — The more usual form or word is ‘ footpath / 

The following lines are remarkably beautiful. 'Tread' — Is an active 
verb governing the noun 'foot- way’ in' the obj. case, and agreeing with its 
nom. ‘*4 eps.’ * ® 

128. 'For'— Some good editions read 'but.* ' For ’ must be correct, as the 
word introduces line 128 as the fause of the facts stated in lines 126 and 
127, Another reason in favour of ‘for’ is the occurrence of 'but’ just before 
and immediately after. ‘Bloomy flush of life’— This expression literally 
means the reddish tinge which appears on the face of a person in vigorous 
health, as contrasted with the paleness of a sickly person or corpse. * Bloomy 
flush ’ — Figurative for cheerful activity ctf aspect. Bloomy — Literally, full of 
blossoms, hence secondarily a state of development into beauty, freshness 
and vigour. Here used in its secondary sense. Bloomy is used also by 
Milton and Dryden, and is the reading of McLeod, Globe Edition and Hales, 
Longer English Poems . See further notes in 1. 4. 

• 'Flush’ — A flow of blood to the fac£. So ‘bright colouring,* literal and 
metaphorical Here the ‘flush of life’ is its brightness and gaiety. . 

129. This is an elliptical fentence, the ellipses being supplied, the sen- 
tence would stand thus : — *S»A1I things have or are fled, but yon widowed 
solitary thing is ryot fled.” 'But’— l* a prep, governing the noun thing , 
which stands for matron. £>r it maybe taken as a con j. by supplying the 
ellipses. 'Ally is used as a noun in the nom. case to the verb "are fled** 
understood. Widow’d— A dj. from the substantive 'widow’ “In modern 
usage itidower is the masculine term— but it was not in vogue in the earlier 
times. The word 'widow’ was used both as a masculine and feminine term, 
but owing to the confusion occasioned in the particular sense of the word) 
widower was necessarily introduced amoag us. The masculine is hence 

formed from the feminine 'Ey,’ in * widower ,’ the English suffix of agency 

(as seen in reader, writer, Ac.) was originally a masculine suffix, being a word 
signifying a man’*— Howard. Der. Bans, vidava ( ) mid Lat. viduus 

* Thing ’— Person or woman used in disparagement from the extreme wretched, 
ness of the woman, i. e. one who seemed to have lost all likeneasAra 
human being. Comp, Dryden 
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That feebly beuds beside the plashy spring ; ISO 

She, wretched matron, forc'd in age, for bread, 

To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 

« And all to leave what with his tojl he won, 

To that un feathered two legg’d thing a son.’* 

The woman here referred to was Catherine Geraphy of Lissoy. "The brook 
and ditches near the spot where her cabin stood still furnish cresses, and 
several of her descendants were residing in the village in 1837.” 

130. ‘ Plashy spring' -A spring with watery puddles about it, from which 

the water splashes when trodden upon. Some would read it s plashy, * Plashy* — 
An uncommon adjective which would not have be^n remarkable in th pages of 
Mr. Browning, but which Bounds strange in the writings of a purist like Gold* 
smith. Plash is spi instance of Onomatopooa. Cf. English splash ‘Plash * is not 
so uncommon as ‘plashy/ Cf : — 

"Old plash of rains, and refuse patched with moss.” 

i* Tennyson's Vision of Sin t 1. 5. 

•Spring / — Obj case governed by the^ep. * beside / 

131-36. The grammatical construction of these lines is rather loose ; but 
it coheres better with Che sense to regard ‘she forced and ‘ she left * as n©m. 
absolutes, qualifying the principal sentence, than to take them as .separate sen- 
tences with the ellipsis of ‘is/ — Morell. 

‘Matron* — Is in apposition to * she / Note the connection with what pre- 
cedes : — ‘ For the woman is forced in her old age to gather water-cresses on the 
banks of the brook, in order to support life by selling them/ 

Wretched — From the substantive * wretch / originally an exile. This word 
shows the moral depravity in which it is used. ‘ Wreck,' ‘ wretch ‘wretched, « rack / 

4 wrac / ‘ wrote / and ‘wrec,* the past participle of wrilcan, wrican . The different pro- 
nunciation of ‘ch* or ‘ ck ’ (common throughout the language) is the only difference 
in these words. They have all one meaning. And though by the modern fashion 
they are now differently applied and differently written, the same distinction 
was not anciently made. — Horne Tooke’s. Divrs . of Purley. ‘/n age *— In her old 
age. ‘For bread?— For a meal ; for her living. 

132. The order of cons, is ‘She is forced to strip the brook which is 
covered with mantling or spreading cresses/ The phrase ‘to strip the brook ' 
means to make the brook or rivulet bark by depriving it of its cresses. Hefice 
to gather spreading water-cresses along the banks of the stream. * Mantling 
creeses’ — Mantling is the irnperf. pait. of the u verb ‘to mantle ,* here used as an 
adjective. The verb again is from the noun * mantle ’ which comes from Lat. 
mantele or mantile , a towel or cloth for wiping (manus) the hands ; a table cloth; 
and, from the similarity in shape, a loose garment or cloak 1 thrown over the rest 
of the dress. — Cf : — ‘‘Drinks the green mantle of the standing pool.” 

• Shakes. King Lear, Act III. Sc. 2. 

(Which probably refers, not to cresses but duck- weed.) Hence in a meta- 
phorical sense, mantle means to cover, spread, or extend. A very happily chosen 
word. Cf: — "Whose visages 

Do cream and mantle lijfce a standing pond.” — 

Shakes. Merchant of Venice , Act I. Sc. 1. 

Poets ha^e applied the term to the vine, from its spreading or extending 
itself, as *Hvy -mantled tower,” — G rey’s Elegy ; to a blush, because it spreads or 
suffuses itself over the cheeks, as i& Goldsmith’s Hermit , 
wfc ^ "Surprised, he sees new beauties rise, 

Swift mantling to the view.” 
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To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn ; 

She only left of all the harmless train, 13$ 

The sad historian of the pensive pain. * 

% • • 

The woid is also applied to a goblet covered with froth, or overflowing 
the last application being that in line 248 of the text. — Sullivan’s Dictionary of 
Derivatives, Cresses — There are several species of cresses, but the poet here 
speaks of water-cresses in particular, which usually grow on the banks of rivu- 
lets and in other moist places. This word is* commonly used in the plural. 
Richardson in his Dictionary only gives the plural form, but the Bing, is often 
used. * 

183. 4 Wintry faggots' — The faggots for her in Winter. Jsist as we say of 

‘summer’ Or ‘winter’ clothes. There is here an instance of Tr&nsferred Epithet, 
the adj. ‘ wintry ’ belonging properly to fire and not to fagqot. Observe that the 
word faggot* is usually written with* a single ‘g’ fagot* The derivation is 
doubtful. Some derive the word froncjahe Latin fequs , a beech tree, aB if faggots ,* 
had been originally made of tbat wodfl ; while others trace its origin to the A. 
S. fagan, to put together, fagots ' being sticks put together, a bundle of sticks. 
A third derivation of the word is from Spanish Fagote , an augmentative of Lat. 
fax, facts , torch, allied to Gr. phakelos , bundle. Comp, like forms ‘.—waggons 
and wagons. Note the infinitives depend on forced * in line 131. 

Wintry— T he other form of the adj. of Winter is to be seeij in Thomson's 
Castle of Indolence : — 

“ and oft began 

[So work’d the wizard] wintei y storms to swell &c.’* Pick — C ompare it with 
4 peck . Often with ‘ out ,’ hence to 't into by seeking for ; as to pick out a quarrel. 
Often with 'up,' as to pick up stones. To pick a hole in one’s coat (idiom) — to 
find fault. Pick as a noun means^a sharp pointed tool, often used in compipi- 
tion as a tooth- pick ; a pickaxe ; a pickwick. 

134. 'Nightly shed ’ — Shelter for the* night. A similar expression occurs 
in line 198 of the Traveller — “With many a tale repays the nightly bed.” The 
Lat. adjective from night is nocturnal , while * nightly ’ is the corresponding Saxon 
adj. 'Shed' — Compare it with 1 shade ’ — an out- building, a hut, as we say 'Shed' 
No. I, Shed, No. 2 of the Custom House Godowu, Calcutta. See notes on 1. 83. 

135-136- The regular order of cons, is ‘Of all the harmless train she 
only is left the sad historian of\ the pensive plain.* The only one left of all the # 
inhabitants ; all the rest had gene. — A picture of complete desolation, but of 
course an extravagant oue ; sucii as probably never did and never can occur in 
either England or Iceland. 'Only,' is here equivalent to, alone ; it is therefore, 
an adjective. In prose however we should use the adverb and place it before 
'she,' see 1. 139. 'She' — Case absolute. 'Harmless' — The depmative ending or 
suffix 'less,' is opposed to ful ,* — the assertive. ‘The harmless train’ — The inno- 
cent villagers. See note on The Village Train> line 17. 

136 4 The sad historian’— The widow, beiAg the only person left of all 

the villagers, is the only one able to give an account of its misfortunes or 
desolatiou. * Pensive plain’— The plain of Auburn is called * pensivt' on ac- 
count of its melancholy state, or otherwise the plain which made the beholder 
sad on account of its desolation. “Thoughtfulness is akin to seriousness and sad* 
ness, as mirth is to thoughtlessness : hence pensive is here so much as mournful, 
just as 4 vacant ’ (in lines 122 and 257) stands for joyful." — M orkll. Der. Fr. 
pensift thoughtful, sad, an adj. from the verb penser , to think, to study** 
ptnso, I weigh, consider. Historian— T he accent is on the second syllable, and 
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The Village Preacher. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smil'd, 

And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 

hence it is pioper to use the indef. aUt. ‘ cun' before it, as the ‘ h' is sounded. 
This is done in ordei to prevent a disagreeable h tain*, by using ‘ a other- 
w i&e 

The Village Preacher. 

Analysis. 

Line 137-140 : — 1 — Glnlkal. 

(l.) The village preacher's mcdest mausion rose there near yonder 
copse ... ... ... ... Principal Sentence. 

(2 1 Wheir a few torn shrubs disclose the place. Subord. ... Sent, to (1). 

(3.1 Where once the garden smiled ... ... Do. Do. 

(4.; And still where many a garden flower grows wild Do. Do. 

4 Nos. 2, 3, and 4 are Co-ordinate Sentences to each other. 

II. Detailed or^articular. 

(1.) ( a .) The village preacher's modest mansion ... ... Subject. 

(/>) ltoso there near yonder copse ... Predicate. 

The italicised words enlarge the Subject. 

(2.) ('• ) Where a few torn shrubs ... ... Subject. 

(</) The place ... ... Compl. of the Pred. ‘disclose* 

(3.) (' ) And many a garden flower ••• ... ... Subject. 

(/ ) Still grows wild-.. ••• ... ... Predicate. 

137. CopaE — A correspondent of the celebrated ‘ Notes and Queries,’ says, 

-r-“The word * coppice or * copse ,* I consider to be derived from the French 
word * couper — to cut, which is again dei i\ed fiom Lat. colaphus , a fist blow; 
thesfe thickets were kept for cutting periodically for firewood in the shape of 
faggots or bavins, or for making charcoal. In Essex the werd is still found 
as * coppy * ” — The word contains the same root as the Greek* to cut. — 

Hence a little 'wood, underwood or bi usliwood It must not be confounded 
with * corpse ’ etymologically diffeient. * Corps' [ pron. kore] a body of men 
(Mil. term). * Corpse ' — a dead body Both these last mentioned words are 
perived from Lat. cSi'pus — dead body. Corpse was formerly written as ‘ corp /».* 

* The garden smiled ' — Looked pretty (figuratively). '‘The garden’ — Alludes to the 
garden attached to the house in which the Rev. v Tien ry Goldsmith;’ the poet’s 
father lived, and which was, as it were the garden of the Deserted Village. 
lienee the definite article is used before it. Sail’d— S auk. — Smi y to laugh ; 
the opposite of frowned — the former expresses pleasure, j.«>y, approbation, or 
kindness, the hitter displeasure, anger, dihipp.obation, &c. — An act of 
smiling and an act of frowning are two diffiereut states of mind under different 
circumstances. The appropriateness of smiled may be shown thus, since smil- 
ing expresses cheerfulness, hence it is used here in reference to the happy state 
of Auburn. 1 Near yonder copse’ — Au adv. phrase of place, modifying *ro«r,’ 
in line 140. ‘Near' — Prep, governing c copse' 

138. * And still where — A strange transposition for ‘ and where still' — 
M&HbLL. ‘ Still '— For the sake of rlij thra is put slightly out of place ; it of 
epurse ongfef to follow ‘flower.*— S ankey. The foroeof this word here is « even 
Hopty ah adverb modifying 'grows.' ‘Garden flower ' — As opposed to wild or 
ftfrgst flower, the spontaneous growth of nature. ‘Wild' — adj. fluaJ. f 8t>ule and 
bM-g’part of the predicate.— ‘ Grows wild' i.e k , Grows without any attention 
from main. The cons, of the line is :--And where many a garden flower still- 
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There, where ft few torn shrubs the place disclose. 

The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 140 

grows wild. These garden flowers are traces of the/miling garden that was 
once in tbat place. s • • 

The line is scanned thus : — 

Afld still | whgre ma | fty a gar | dsn flow’r | grows wild, 

Mark that tfoe third foot is an Anapcest. 

(a.) <c A painting from the life could not be more exact. « The stubborn 
currant bush* lifts its head above the rank grass, and the proud holly 
hock flaunts where its sisters of th$ flowerknot are no more.'* 

(6.) 4f Behind the ruins of the house there are still the orchard and 
wild remains of a garden, enclosed with a high old stone wall. One could 
imagine this retreat a play place for the embryo poet, whos# charm would 
„ long linger in his memory ; and in truth, when the housS was complete 
with its avenue of ash— trees, along which you looked to the highway, 
and thence across a valley to the church of Kilkenny West, on a hill at 
about a mfle distant, the abode o.tf Goldsmith’s boyhood must have been 
a very pleasant one. It is now as Stripped of all its former attractions, — 
its life, its completeness, as a house, its trees, — and stands a white, bare, 
and solitary ruin.” — Howitt’s Homes of the English Poets . 

139. Is explanatory of ‘near yonder copse*; or rather it 

particularizes the exact spot where, the mansion stood.— Comp. Words- 
worth’s To a Highland Girl at Inversnaid. , * 

•« These trees— a veil just half withdrawn.** 

This is an Adv. Sent. The cons, of lines 139-140 is < The village 
preacher's modest mansion rose there, where a few tom shrubs disclose the place * 

« Few torn shrubs'— Ragged or *angling bushes. Disclose— Lat. dis, asunder, 
and daudo, I shut.— Make known, show, mark out the place where it used 
to be. It is an active verb governing the noun « place * in the obj. case aryl 
agreeing with its nom 1 shrubs.* • 

140. * Thet callage preacher’— The original of this character is Gold- 
smith's father, although more than one of his relatives have been put 
forward as claimants for the same , his father by Mrs. Hocteon, his brother 
by others, and his uncle Contarine by the Rev. Dr. O’Connor. In the 
Vicar of Wakefield, Goldsmith describes his father under the name of 
Dr? Primrose and the resemblance between that picture and this is so perfect 
that we can jmt think any other person sat for the portrait. On the other 
hand Henry Goldsmith died a little before the publication of the ‘Deserted 
Village*, and it is unlikely that tender regret should not prompt him to pour 
forth the homage of Jiis heart to the loved companion of bis early days. 
Probably, as Irving says,, «« the picture of the village pastor is taken 
in part from the character of his father and embodies likewise the re- 
collections of his brother Henry. In the following lines, however, Goldsmith 
evidently contrasted the quiet settled life of his brother, passed at home 
in the benevolent exercise of the Christian duties, with his own restless 
vagrant career 1 

“ifemote from town he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change his place." 

Mr. Todd thinks that Gpldsmith in delineating the above character had 
•« Chaucer’s description of the Parish Priest” in his eye. 

« A Good man ther was of religionee, 

That was a pourtf Persons of a toun : 
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A man lie was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 

But riche he was of holy thought &nd werk. 

He was also a learned man, a Olerk, 

That Criste’s gospel trewely wolde preclie 
His parishens devoutly wolde he teche.” 

&Ci, Ac*, Ac., Ac., Ac. 

Bee Traveller^ 10-22. Crabbe sketches the opposite sort of parson in his 
Village, Book I. 

“ ‘And doth not he, the pious man, appear 
‘He passing rich, with forty pounds a year. • 

Ah ! no ; a shepherd of a different stock, 

And far unlike him, feeds his little flock Ac.” 

1 Modest mansion * — Small, unpretent : ng house. Mansion — thu=Lowland 
Bcotch manse \ but last century poets A use it in a general sense. Lat. 
tnanseoy ‘ a staying from mando, I build— Literally, a staying ; hence a habi- 
tation, and properly the house of the Lord of the manor. Compare it with 
the word manor. It is now taken for a splendid building. ‘Rose' — This verb 
is modified by the three preceding lines. * Vtllayf— Substantive used as adj. — 
C.f. hues 17, 327. 

141. He was a man beloved by all the people about. The cons, is 
• He was a man dear to all the country. Country is by Metonymy for the 
people or in its narrower sense of 1 country-side ‘ neighbourhood .’ Dear 
— Is here used in its derived sense of * beloved .* Its literal meaning is 
precious, Horne Tooke erroneously derives it from the ancient verb derian 
t; hurt, to annoy, and of its proper meaning being therefore injurious or 
hateful. There is no appearance of connexion between derian , and the con- 
temporary word answering to dear in the sense of hi gb priced, precious, 
beloved which is deore, dura, or dyre, and is evidently from the same root, 
not with derian t but with dedran or dyran, to hold dear, to love — Craik. 

143. ‘Remote from towns’ — In the country, as it might otherwise be 
put. Here the whole phrase is adverbial to • rati ,* denoting place. In one of 
Gay's Fables , we have a similar expression in the following line 
, “ Remote from cities lived a swain 

Unvex’d with all the cares of gain.” 

Bee Johnson’s London , verse 6 . Ac. 

‘Resolv’d at length, from vice and London far ' 

To breathe in distant fields a purer air, Ac. 

And, fix’d on Cambria’s solitary shore, 

Give to St. David one true Briton more.” 

Remote— Refers to ‘hel Borne English grammarians are of opinion, that 
•remote* -being remote and is really a participle agreeing with ^racCf With its 
object ‘towns’ attached to it, governed by the prep, from: ‘ Towns * — T n the sense 
of large towns, cities. ‘He ran his godly race,’ — He passed his godly, i. e., pious 
course of Mfe. Life is frequently e >m pared to a race. The expression ‘ran 
his ra*£ is to be noted. Of such combinations, Hiley says ( p. 141 ):— “Some 
Intransitive verbs govern an objective of words having a kindred meaning.”— 
Angus (p. 275), says,— “Nouns derived from the same root as the verb of 
the 1 sentence are sometimes used to express manner, and are put in the 
objective case. TUisii called the Cognate objective, and it is used to 
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Nor e’er bad chang’d, nor wish’d to change his place ; 
Unpracfcis’d he to fawn, or seek for power, 145 

By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour ; 

intensity the verb." Adams (p # 169^: — An intransitive verbis sometimes 
found with an accusative^ of the same nature as the verb, 

“Let me die the death of the righteous.” — English Bible . 

“I hive fought a good tight.” Id, 

“Breaming dream no mortal ever dared to dream before.’* — Poe. This 
is usually called the cognate Accusative, the substantive expressing the 
same ideas as the verb. • 

Compare Cowper’s Table Talk 

‘‘Contemporaries all surpass’d, save one, 

Short his career but ably run." 

Also Byron's Corsair , Canto III, St. 1. 1. 1. 

“More lovely ere his race he run." 

See Heb : XII. 1. . 

This was quite a contrast to thevpoet’s own weary life, which was spent 
in the metropolis. With this compare what Goldsmith says to his brother: 
‘I now perceive, my dear brother, the wisdom of ypur choice. You have 
entered upon a sacred office, where the harvest is great and the labourers 
are hut few ; while you have left the field of ambition, where the labourers 
are many, and the harvest not worth carrying away. But of all kinds of 
ambition, what from the refinement of the times, from different systems of 
criticism, and from the divisions of party, that, which pursues poetical fame 
is the wildest. 

143-44. Compare Grey’s Elegy 

“Far from the maddinp crowd's ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray.” 

144. 'Place'— Not village orjplace of abode, but= post, position. Tift 
word was especially used of political appointments. Cf. the place - man, place- 
seekei •, &c. The meaning of the line is : — And he had never left his situation, 
nor did he wish to do so. The village preacher was not an ambitious man 
and had never sought for a more lucrative post. * Nor e'er'— And never, 
or the first 'nor' should be neither. The double use of the negative conjunc- 
tion is inadmissible in good English. It is & disjunctive sentence. 

* 145. “ Unskilful he to fawn, Ac.” — First edition, altered into unpractised 
he Ac. in t*e subsequent edtyions. ‘Unpractised to fawn’— This use of 
the infin. is a Latinism. In pmse we should say, ‘unpractised in fawn- 
ing’ Cf. 1. 161. ‘Careless their merits to scan*— Vide 1. 195. 

*To fawn * — To flatter and cringe to those who had influence and power. 
Often followed by • on ' or 'upon'. Connected with 'fain' 

146-50. Seem to have been suggested by the poet’s own wanderings. 
He often, wandered from the object he was about to pursue, and squandered 
the money he had received from his brother and uncle for the purpose, he 
would return home and be received with kindness again. In a letter to his 
brother oifc the subject of his nephew’s education, Goldsmith writes : — 
“Teach then, my dear Sir, to your son thrift and economy. Let hiB poor 
wandering uncle’s example be placed before his eyes.” 

146. Boctrines— Literally that which is taught from Lat. doceo, 1 teach. 
Principles ; what is laid down as true by an Instructor or master. Compare 
it with 'doctor'. 8yns .—Doctrine denotes whatever is recommended 
speculative truth to the belief of others. Precept is a rule laid down to be 
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Far other aims his heart had learn'd to prize. 

More skill'd to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train ; 

obeyed. Doctrine supposes a teacher ; 'precept supposes a superior, with a 
right to command, as the doctrines of the Bible ; the precepts of our holy 
religion. ‘By doctrines fashion* d — hour;* — An adverbial phrase modifying 
only the words ‘to seek for power’ and not ‘to fawn.’ This alludes to flatter- 
ers. Sycophants fashion themselves according to the immergency of the 
times but the village preacher (his brother) was far different from this. 
« Fashion'd to* — Formed according to the changes that took place around 
him. The line means this By changing his principles to please the 
influential people with whom he might be brought into contact at different 
times ; or in oCher words, he was not one of those fickle men that change 
with the whims And fashions of the time in which they live j for he followed 
the natural growth of the human mind, expanding as it expanded. 

There is one instance of this kind o.f conduct on the part of an English 
clergyman, so remarkable, that it has oSome quite proverbial, And it is not 
unlikely that Goldsmith had the man in 1 his mind when he wrote the line 
under notice. Tlie.man referred to is the Vicar of Bray (a town in Berkshire) 
whom McCullock quotes the following account w from Fuller.— The person 
who held the living, a vicarage in fche reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI, 
Mary and Elizabeth appears to have been gifted with almost accommodat- 
ing conscience. He commenced a Papist, then became Protestant, next 
Papist, again, and then Protestant again on being taxed with inconsistency, 
he defended himself by saying that he always adhered to his principle, 
which was to live and die Vicar of Bray.” The refrain of the song about 
him runs • — 

“And this is law that I’ll maintain, 
r Until my dying da> , Sir, 

v That whatsoever king shall reign. 

I'll still be Vicar of Bray, Sir.” 

147. “Far other aims &c.” — That is, for other aims than flattering the 
rich or seeking for power. He the preacher had learnt to value as desirable 
objects, things quite different from his own aggrandizement in the world, 
his aims being to raise the wretched and for himself a place in Heaven. 
Ant 9 — Purposes ; objects aimed or intended to be effected or gained. It is 
in the objective case governed by the active verb ‘to prize.* ‘Other* — Note 
the force of this word here, meaning different ‘Heart'— Is used for ‘ man * — 
METONvmy. Prize— Connected with ‘price* end ‘ praise' ’ from Lat. pretium , 
value. ‘To raise the wretched’— Is to improve them by giving them counsel 
and helping them with his means, while the expression ‘to rise ’ has reference 
to himself, — to rise in the world, to advance his own interest, as we say. 
The good man acted according to the precept. — “Let no man seek liis own, 
but every man another’s wealth (welfare).*' 

148. “More bent to raise, Ac.”— First edition . In the fifth edition ‘benff 
is changed to ‘skiUed 9 * which must be referred to ‘him* implied in ‘his* ‘The 
heart ot him more skilled, or *b^ing, as be was, more skilled to * raise ’ Ac. 
The whole is an adj. ph. to ‘ heart f the subject. « More bent'— More inclined ; 
more determined in raising, Ac. j more anxiou*. Bent == Willing ( the 
secondly use of the term ). This line affords a good illustration of the 
trans. and intrans. verb nearly in the same form, e. g. to ‘raise* and ‘rise.* 

*+ J49 In the lines which follow, we have a picture of Goldsmith's father 
and ms father’s ft re- side. 
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He chid their wanderings, but reliev’d their pain : 150 

The long-remember'd beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 

The ruin'd spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

•The vagrant train* — Are those that wander from place to place without 
any settled habitation ; troops of wandering beggars. Vagrant — Lat. vagor 
I wander, roam. Here it simply means wandering. It is now used in a bad 
sense, but not so in Goldsmith's time. It may be noticed that the poet 
frequently uses the word ‘ train * in the sense of ‘ company ' in this poem, 
thus: — ‘Village train/ ‘harmless train,’ ‘vagrant train/ sometimes he 
uses it intf>ther senses as ‘trades’ unfeeling train / k busy train/ &c. . 

149-62. With these lines compare lines 11-22 of the Traveller^ Both 
passages refer to the poet's brother. # • 

The meaning of line 149 is : — All beggars found shelter with him— and 
they used to receive alms from him. 

150. ‘Chid their wanderings/ -|i. e. JReproved them for going about 
begging. ‘Their * — Refers to •train’ A 

161. ‘The long-remember’d bfggar &c/ — “The primitive state of 
manners implied by the description of the village .clergyman's fire-side 
where “the long remember'd beggar,” “the ruined spendthrift/' and “ broken 
soldier/' figure as gueBts are exclusively Irish. Beggars are a privileged 
class in that country, particularly in rural districts, where the want of poor 
laws to provide for the destitute, the aged, and the infirm, imparts » pres- 
criptive •claim, amounting nearly to a right to the compassion of the 
poorer and middling classes of people, upon whom the burden of 
maintaining them almost exclusively falls. The epithet ‘long -remember*# is 
thus strictly correct, for the sanuj persons are seen for a senes of years to 
traverse the same tract of country at certain intervals, intrude into every 
house which is not defended by the usual outworks of wealth, a gate sap 
porter’s lodge, exact their portion*of the food of the family, and even find 
an occasional restjpg place for the night* or from severe weather in the 
chimney corner of respectable farmer.” — Prior’s Life of Goldsmith 

161-52. ‘The long- remember'd beggar Ac.— breast’-*We have the 
following parallel line in Hall’s Satires , p. 79, Ed. Singer 

“Stay till my beard shall sweep mine aged breast.”— 

•Of. also the picture of the Scotch Slue-Gown, or King’s Bedesman, in 
the Antiquary . Guest* and ‘host* are correlative terms. ‘Swept* — Floated down* 

151. 9 Long-remember*d* — Long known ; the beggar was seen many times. 

152. * Whose beard— -aged bfeast* — Adj. Sent, qualifying line 151. 

Comp.— 1 “His Silver beard wav’d gently over his breast.” 

153. Spendthrift— A spendthrift is one who spends or wastes what 
thrift has gathered. Our English word ‘ thrive ' <s connected with ‘thrift.* 
Trench says : — “This is one of a whole family of words, which seemed at 
one time to be formed almost at pleasure, the only condition being that the 
combination should be a happy one. It is a singularly expressive word, 
formed by *a combination of verb and substantive— -the former govern- 
ing the latter.” And again in the same author's English Past and Present, 
he says • — ‘It is one of a large and expressive class of compounds, many of 
which have died out. V{e have still in use ‘telltale/ 'scarecrow/ ‘turncoat’, 
‘daredevil/ ‘lickspittle/ skinflint/ and others ? while ‘smell feast,’ 'claw- 
back,' { ‘ reelpot/ ‘martext ’ ‘carrytale/ ‘mumblenews/ iacklove/ ‘pick,* 
purse/ ‘swashbuckler/ ‘epitvenom/ 'killjoy/ and others equally fcrobfe 
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Claim’d kindred there, and had his claims allow'd'; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 155 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away, 

have died out. Herrick uses ‘ding- thrift* : Beaumont and Fletcher, ‘waste- 
thrift' ; Holingshed, ‘scapethrift.’ For further instances. See lecture III 
of the work from which the extract is taken. ‘Now no longer proud/ — i. e. 
At length humbled. 

154. ‘Claim’d kindred’— Pretended to be his blood relations ; i. e. ? he 
said he was a relation of the minister. In the Vicar we have : —“Our cousins 
to the fortieth remove remembered, their affinity, without any help from 
the herald’s office and came very frequently to see us.” 4 Allow'd ’ — Ad- 
mitted. Its opposite is formed by prefixing the negative. Lat. prefix 'dis* 
=not m English. — It is a past part, referring to ‘c taints' « Had / is a prin. 
cipal verb agreeing with its nominative ‘ spendthrift .’ 

155. ‘The broken soldier’ — The soldier who had grown did andfeeble, and 
who was therefore unfit for service of any hind ; the in valid soldier. The ‘broken 
soldier’ refers to Major M’Dermott of l^lagh in the country oft-Boscommon 
who was seen by the poet in his unofcS Contarine’s house. The Bev. Mr. 
Macdonald is of opinion that no particular reference or allusion is here 
meant. Broken is nof used in the general acceptation of the term in respect 
to material world, but in its metaphorical sense, i. e., broken apparently with 
age and wounds, and hence infirm. Broke is also used of a soldier in a some- 
what tec hi meal sense, to mean degraded , as when it is said that a serjeant has 
been broken by a court-martial, i. e., reduced in rank. Comp. Campbell’s 
Soldier's Dream : — 

“And fain was there war broken soldier to stay.” 

A similar expression occurs in the first of Horace s Satires— the tran- 
slation of the line is : — ‘The soldier broken down in his limbs with much 
labour/ 

V Soldier— From the Lat. solidus, the name of a coin, meant originally 
one who performed military service, not in fulfilment of the obligations of 
the feudal law, but upon contract, and for stipulated pay. Soldier , therefore 
in its primaity signification, is identical with hireling or mercenary . But the 
‘ regular profession of arms is held to be favorable to the development of 
those generous and heroic traits of character which, more than any of the 
gentler virtues, have in all ages excited the admiration of men. On these 
grounds we now ascribe to the ‘ Soldier ’ qualities precisely the reverse of 
those, which we connect with the terms ‘hireling’ and * mercenary / and though 
these words are the etymological equivalents of each other, soldier has 
become a peculiarly honourable designation, while * hireling ’ and 4 mercenary * 
are employed only in an offensive sense.”— M arsh. Bahe — ‘ Bidden ' and 'bid* 
are the common and correct forms. Of. Merchant of Venice, II., V. ii : — 

“I am bid forth to supper, Jessica.” 

. He used in the sense of Requested, invited . •Stay'— Prest. of the inf. governed 
by the past part, 'bade* 

156. ‘Sat by his fire/— Took his seat by his chimney corner. <Talked 
the night away’ — Told his stories all through the night. — Note the peculiar 
expression, ‘talked away the night.’ Idiomatic expressions sometime occur 
in which intransitive verbs arte followed by objects depending on them. 

‘ Talked^ in the Greek usage of the word. * Night ’ is in the objective, governed 
by the verb talked away. With this compare the expression in the Village 
by Orabbe, line 94 “ With rtfral games played down the setting sun.” 

^ ‘Away,' may be considered part of the verb.— Some would make ‘at say* 
a prep, governing the word 'night: [Of •away* Webster says ;-^"Away is 
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Wept o’er hie wounds or tales of sorrow done, 

Shoulder’d his orutch and show’d how fields were won. 

much used in phrases signifying, moving and going £om • as, go amg, tend 
away, 4c. ; all signifying departure or separation to a distance. Sometimes 
without the verb ; as, whither away so fast P ‘Love hath wings, and will away* — 
Walker. As an exclamation, it is a compound or invitation to depart ; ‘away/ 
that is, he is gone.# When joined to verbs, it serves to modify by their sense 
by adding that of loss, distance , Ac. ; as to throw away to triple away } to 
drink away ; to squander away , Ac. ; — away with has sometimes a peculiar 
signification in the phrase, ‘I can not away with it* ( Isa. 1 18), i. e., «I cannot 
hear Jor qpdure it* — away with one, signifies take him away- ‘‘Away with 
him, crucify him.’* (John XIX. 15)— To make away with, to kill or destroy 

157. ‘Wept o’er his wounds, Ac.,’ — Wept at the recital of ftrhat he had 
received, and of the deeds of destructions done in war.— (Pig. Alliteration). 
‘Or,* disjoins ‘wept’ and ‘shouldered.’ ‘ Tales of sorrow done ,’ — Mark this peculiar 

combination#- tales done- The meining is clear.— Deeds of sorrow done. 

But they were ‘ tales ’ now as he relate^ them, i. e., tales of sufferings caused 
by the wars in which he had been engaged. * Done / is a past participle 
referring to ‘sorrows* Th enforce of this word here is finished,* passive ; gone- 
by. — It finishes the line somewhat tamely. The Madras Journal Edition 
of the poem suggests that the construction is better shewn by the comma 
after ‘or* as in their text, and states* that many editions wrongly omit 
this stop, and so make ‘tales* part of the obj. of ‘wept* which it »can ndt be. 
McLead and several others put the comma before ‘or* ‘Tales* — Nom. abs. 
‘His tales of sorrow being done, he shouldered, Ac.* When on the subject of 
wood cutting, I may mention that in Sussex, where the underwood has been 
copsed, the suppling oaks left standing are called ‘ tellers * When the timber 
is sold these tellers would be counted , This word is from German Zahlen, that 
from ‘ zakl / number. The tellers the House of Commons, the tallies of th^ 
Exchequer, the old word l tale* all come frpm the same root. It is curious 
that in German, Brench and English the word meaning number should have 
also the same shades of meaning — tale, tell, recount , count, compt, Tecouter, zahl, 
zahlen, erzahlcn. Originally to count. Often opposed to, selling by weight ■— 
Notes and Queries. ‘Toll* and ‘ Talk ' are etymologically allied to ‘tale.* 

#158. ‘Shoulder’d his crutch' — i. e. Placed his crutch in a horizontal 
position with one end against his shoulder, as a gun or musket is placed 
when a person Is about to fire, yields were won’ — Battles gained. Meto- 
nymy. ‘Shoulder'd' — An instance <3f a Nominal verb, is derived from its corres- 
ponding noun shoulder which fs often in the, plural. Fields — The word 
‘field* is worth taking notice of, for it throws us back to a time when 
England was covered, as is a ‘great part of America now, with forests ; field 
properly meaning a clearing when the trees have # been felled or cut down, 
as in all $ur early English writers it is spelt with the * i * feld and not field , 
even as wood and feld are continually set over, and contracted one with 
another.”— Trench. Milton in his Par . Lost uses this word in the sense of 
battle* Cf ^ 

“ —Meanwhile war arose, 

And fields were fought in Heaven.” 

*Crutch* as changed from cross- is a staff or stick which has a cross bar 
at the top. Stick signifies that wnich can bd stuck in the ground. This 
word contains the same root as ‘crook* and is from Swedish b'okia, to top &,*> 
Ger. krukeye and Lat. crux, a cross. 
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Pleas'd with his guests, the good man learn’d to glow, 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 160 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave 4 ere charity began. 

158. * And* couples the two sentences shouldered his dutch and fields were 
t son* Compare Home’s Tragedy of Douglas . — 

“Then having showed his wounds he would sit down 
And all the livelong day discourse of war.’* 
s 159. ‘The good man leatn’d to glow,’— i. fe. He began to regard them 
more kindly, that is, to become interested in them. Learn'd — T hfc force of 
this word here is gradually learned. It should be noticed that, in English, 
terms denoting heat are used figuratively to denote excited feelings, while 
want of feeling is described by words denoting cold . Hence the expressions 
Warm heated ; burning zeal ; fired with anger ; inflamed with wrath ; incen- 
sed ; — his friendship cooled j cold hearted ; a cold reception, Ac. • Pleased * is a 
past part, referring to « man .* ‘ To glow * primarily, to shine with a 1 white heat; 
here it means to be animated with 'intense feeling. Compare this good 
man's conduct with the maxim : — ‘Charity shaH cover a multitude of sms/ 
•Love covereth all sins.’ — English Bible. Mark the Alliteration in this line : 

« guests,* * goody • glow,* the same letter ‘g* recurring at certain intervals of 
space. Probably Campbell’s line “Pleased with his guest, the good man 
still would ply” — is an imitation of Goldsmith. 

160. « And quite forgot Ac. woe;'— i. e. While thinking of their woes 

he forgot their vices ; in other words, their distress made such an impression 
on his mind that he could not think of their vices, but only felt for their 
woes. Vices — Lat. vitium t a fault, blemish ; a moral fault, failing offence ; 
kindred with Saxon vritan, to blame, Goth, idweitjan, to consider disgraceful ; 
VTind. budre , butta, vice ; Sans, badk, to ftnd J fault, to despise— Hence literally 
that which ought to be found /ault with and despised ; secondarily 
any transgression from the known principles of rectitude ; depravity of 
manners — An abstract noun— used in the plural to denote the various 
species of vice**- Antonym— Virtues. Woe (Written also Wo)— Gothic vai, 
inteij. Lat. vce, Gr. ouai, most probably formed from the sound, and the 
origin of ‘wail,* Ac. — Woe is used ip, denunciation, and in exclamations of 
sorrow, as ‘woeis me, for lam undone.’—/#. II. 5. «Woe worth the day’ « Woe 
be to tne day.— Scott. <?/ 

161. — Comp.— w Want pass’d for merit 1 at her open door.*'— Dryden’s 
Elegies. 

161-62. The cons, is :— Not caring to scan {heir merits or their faults. 
For this cons, of an inf. after an adj. Cf. 1. 145. € Careless of their 9 dec.*— 
Forgetful to inquire whether they really deserved assistance. 'Careless* — Adj. 
to *pUy* or referring to 'him* implied in 'his* ‘he*, (the good man). 'Bean*— To 
examine, to search into.— It is an active verb governing the nouns « merits * 
or faults' in the objective case. 

162. *His pity gave ere charity began.’— Goldsmith here uses •charity* 
in the peculiar sense of bestowing alms with proper judgment. We use 
the wo|jd in the plural 'charities* in the sense of the acts of charity. Students 
shoula be reminded of the household proverb we have from this word. 
“ Charity begins at home,” viz. 4 ’Let them learn first to show pity at home.’ 

< !Hmo. V. The word • Charity * comes from Lat. carus, dear. The modem 
sense which this word has adopted, has come from ‘ dearness * 'Pity*— Norn, case 
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Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 

And e'en his failings loan'd to Virtue's side ; 

to 'gave.' It may be in the feminine gander, if it bethought desirable to 
personify it. Pity denotes that feeling of sadness which we experience at 
the sight of objects in distress, and which prompts us to relieve their suffer- 
ings. Pity need not be accompanied by sympathy or compassion, in fact 
when the term pfty*is strictly used, ttie suffering of the object pitied must 
be more or less deserved and we cannot then sympathize. Again charity 
property signifies benevolence, not alms-giving (1. Cor. XIII. 3) and there- 
fore implies sympathy. The translators of the Bible have used the word 
‘lore' throughout the whole of the New Testament, except in I, Cor. XIII, 14, 
when lightening upon an eloquent passage, were struck witi^ the ambition 
of using a fine word, and converted Hove* into ‘charity* — a term only intelli- 
gible to the classical theologian, who knows that * loie ’ is a fruit of ‘grace', 
and that ‘grace’ is English for Gr. charts , that ‘ charus ' is the etymological 
root of charity, and that, consequential, charity may he used as synonyme for 
love," — Edinburgh Review— Oclober, #185/5. Hyns. — Sympathy is literally 
fellow- ftelimj and therefore requires a certain degree of equality in situation, 
circumstances, &c., to ils fflilest. exercise. Compassion*!* deep tenderness for 
another under severe or inevitable misfortune. Pity regards its object 
nol only as suffering, but weak, and hence as inferior. Compassion is that 
species of affection which is excited either by the actual distress of its # object 
or by sojno impending calamity Avhich appears inevitable.” — CdbAN. 

N. B. A man who has brought poverty or distress on himself by his 
own wickedness or idleness, m*»v excite our pity ; nevertheless, to give 
him relief may be to encourage in his wickedness or idleness; and as 
this would do him harm rather than good, such relief can not be called a 
kindness or charity , * ^ 

The meaning of the line is: — His natural feeling gave relief, before he 
was reminded thafrit is enjoined by religion ; he relieved his destitute guests, 
simply on account of tlieir sufferings, before he knew them • to be really 
deserving and so sympathized with them ; or in other words, the general 
impulse of pity prompted him to give before chanty, which is more deli- 
berate in its action, could come into pla^. 

^03-64. With this couplet, compare Shakksplhr’s Romeo and Juliet : — 
‘‘Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied 
And vice sometimes by fcetion dignified.” 

* Thus to i cUcvc the wretched ’•—This infinitive phrase is nom. to the verb 
4 was* 'Pride,' is nom. case coming after the substantive 'was* The exact 
meaning of line 163 is # that the preacher regarded the relief of th© 
wretched as a most important duty. ‘ Relieve * —The verb is formed from its 

substantive by the transmutation of ( f into V with an additional final (e). 
Pride— Br. Abercrombie says , — “ the two wrong forms of the desire of the 
Esteem are Vanity and Pride . Vanity being indiscriminate love of appro- 
bation j Pride being contempt for the opinions of others. A better distinction 
is this : — Vflnity is a high opinion of one’s seld for trifling advantages. Pride 
is in its genuine form, the pleasure that arises from the possession of great 
merits or advantages, thus a man is said to be proud of his country, ,of poli- 
tical power, of children (i‘ as Cornelia said these are the jewels, pointing to 
her , sons.”) which are proper feelings. He*e the word is used in the sense 
of delight • ^ 

164. * E'en ' — For the force of this word here, see note on line 32. *Faib 
ings'—JlQ fer to his want of discretion in helping the poor, want of worldly 
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But in his duty prompt at every call, 1G5 

He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for all ; 

And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 

-wisdom, ambition, Ac, This line has been quoted by Burns in his Epitaph 
on his father’s tomb : — 

“The pitying heart that felt for human woe, t 
The dauntless heart that feared no human pride, 

The triend of man, to vice alone a foe ; 

For e'en his failings l tun'd to virtue's side.'* 

‘E’en his failings &c. /— A man who brings himself into distress through 
vice or indolence is not properly an object of chanty, to bestow charity 
upon him is therefore a failing, but this failing, proceeding as it does from too 
much goodness or virtue, has its direction towards virtue, and thus leans 
to virtue’s side not to that of wickedness with which it has not the slightest 
connection. — The simple purport is : — fThat his faults were not.of a vicious 
but virtuous kind, such as excessive generosity, simplicity of mind, Ac., 
though the same tended towards the encouragement of vagrancy, mendicancy 
and perhaps imposture too. « Virtue ' is here personified as a female goddess. 

165. 'Ilis duty ' — That is, his duty as a clergyman. ‘Prompt at every call,* 
— i. e., always ready to attend quicklv to every summons of duty, whenever 
his advice or assistance was required by any of his parishioners. 

'Prompt' — Cf. Dryden : — 

“Yet still he was at hand, without request, 

To serve the sick, to succour the distressed, Ac.” 

An adj. qualifying 'he' in the next line. It expresses reason ‘But as lie was 
ready to attend to every call within his own sphere of duty, he watched 
Vfid wept over every one that sent, for him.’ A clergyman has to visit the 
sick in his congregation, and this good man unlike the clergyman, of Orabbe’s 
Village , considered it his first duty' to attend to his ‘flock, ’pfor lie was a ‘true 
shepherd/ ard not a mere ‘hireling.’ Compare : — 

“Ah no ; a shepherd of a different stock. 

And far unlike him, feeds this little flock ; 

A jovial youth, who thinks his Sunday’s task 
As much as God or man can fairly ask ; 

The rest he gives to loves and labours light, , 

To fields the morning, and to feastc the night; Ac.’* 

166. * He watch'd and wept / — i. e. He watched over the moral progress of 
his flock and whenever he found them slow or retrograde he wept. Mark 
the alliteration in this place. ‘ Watch'd'— Took care; watched over as a 
guardian. ' Pray'd * — i. e., he prayed to God to forgive them, and thereby to 
reform them. 'Felt for' = Sym pa t h i zed with ; pitied. The prep. \ for' must 
he understood after 1 wept ’ and ‘ pray'd ' It might also he understood after 
* watch'd / as we find the verbs * watch ' and *pray' used together in the 
Bible, meaning be vigilant and pray. But though we still speak of pray- 
ing for another, we never speafi of watching for in the sense of taking care 
of. It irtetter therefore to undei stand 'over' after ‘ watch'd 

1*66*67. The repetition of the conj. 'and' comes under the figure 
Polysyndeton — A figure of Rhetoric, by which 'the copulative is often 
repeated; as in the sentence* “we have ships, and men, and money and 
^BtocrV' In this case we could securely dispense with two * and s' that preceded 
the last without marring the sentence. 
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To tempt its ncw-flcdg d offspring to the skies* 

He tried each art, reprov’d each dull delay, 

Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 170 

Beside the bed where parting life was hud, 

167.70. It is unnecessary to adducef urther coincidences between these 
celebrated passages. Our poet has with a minuteness which never distresses, 
and an exact accuracy which pleases the more the poem is examined, com- 
pleted his portrait of one of the principal characters of the village with one 
of the most beautiful similes of the English language which it can boast of. 

Theianguage is so simple and beautiful that one shrinks from interfering 
with it. The exertions of a parent bird to teach its young ones to fly to the 
skies being likened to the endeavours of the village parson tp lt>ad the people 
of the village under his spiritual care to heaven (“brighter worlds’’)* by his 
exhortations and his own example in life. 

167. a bini—tries' — An adverbial sent., showing likeness or ana- 

logy. Pond — Kind, affectionate ; h»t formerly it meant foolish , and & fond- 
ling was & fool. Cf. Articles of Religion of the Church of England , No. XXII 
• A fond thing vainly indented, and grounded upon* no warranty of Scrip- 
ture, but rather repugnant to the Word of God.’ Bishop Barrow, in one of 
lus sermons, calls a profane swearer a fondling. 

* To tempt <kc> —To coax its young ones to try to fly away from tljje nest. 
“Colloqivally the ‘p* is not pronounced in such words, e. g. tempt ; but on all 
grave or solemn occasions it should be heard.” — Sullivan. *Ncw-flcdy'd' — 
Comp, adj —just covered with feathers ; full of fresh grown feathers able to 
fly. Endearment — Caress ; pleas^ig manner ; show of love. This word is an 
instance of Hybridism. ‘Offspring'— Etymologically that which springs off, or 
arises from ; a child or children. 

• *9? 

169. ‘He tried each art,’ — i. e., he employed every expedient or endear- 
ing way, to induce his people to live a virtuous life. ‘A rt* — See notes in 
‘Table Talk, on Jine9 69, 1‘28, 152. • 

‘Reprov’d each dull delay/ — Warned them of the danger of putting off 
repentance and improvement. 

# 170. ‘Allur’d to brighter worlds,*— Persuaded the people to fit them- 
selves by holy lives, for the enjoyment of heaven. Allur’d— The word 
allure is apparently from the Pr .Jcuner, to decoy. Hence to offer temptation, 
to entice. We must supply some object after it — ‘Allured men to brighter 
worlds.’ Here, though rarely, *in a good sense. Syne. — Allure , entice , decoy , 
seduce. — These word% agree in the idea of acting upon the mind by some 
strong controlling influence* and differ according to f he lineage under which 
this is represented. They are all used in a bad sense, except ‘aUurtf which 
has sometimes (though rarely) a good one. We*are allured by the prospect 
or offer fisually deceptive)* of some future good. We are commonly enticed 
into evil by appeals to our passions. We are decoyed into danger by false 
Appearances or representations. We are seduced when drawn aside from the 
path of recfitmde. ‘ Led the waff— Showed them to secure the path by preach- 
ing as he himself did— Himself set a holy example. — Actions speaking louder 
than words. 

171. The regular order of cons, is: — ‘The reverned champion stood at 
the side of the bed where one lay dying, and* where sorrow, guilt and pain 
dismayed by turns.* ‘ Beside the bed'— An adverbial phrase of place, modify,^ 
ing * stood * in line 173. Beside— (Comp, of be— by and side)^ by tMrside 
of— a prep, governing 'bed 7 in the obj. case. Compare Besides. We give 
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And sorrow, ^uilt, and pain, by turns dismay'd, 

The reverend champion stood. At his control 

here a useful note of distinguishing pd verbs from preps, under the same 
form : — 

“Many of the compound prepositions are used as adverbs, that is, without 
governing an accusative. Probably these words were at first only adverbs, 
and have come to be considered prepositions in consequence of the frequent 
omission of a particle which was originally used after them : thus, ‘along- 
side of the ship’ becomes ‘alongside the ship’ ; ‘amidst (in the midst) of the 
throng,’ ‘amidst the throng’; ‘beside (by the side) of the stream’, ‘beside the 
stream.’ • So ‘like to a lion’, ‘like a lion’. 6 

“The difference between a preposition and an adverb is, that the preposi- 
tion does not ‘denote any property that belongs to a thing or notion considered 
by itself, hut merely the manner in which it depends on some other thing 
or notion. 

“ When a word that is usually an allrtrb is joined to a noun, - ; t should he 
considered a preposition, when it stands without a noun, should be reckoned 
an adverb. For the difference between a prep, and an adverb is a difference 
in the u*c and w mning*>i words, not a difference in their form ; so that the 
same word should he considered sometimes as an adverb and sometimes as 
a preposition.”- Ubkuann.— Howard’s Eng. Oram, Part Accidence, pp. 208-209. 
See notes in the Essay on Criticism, 1. ”57. 

‘Where parting life was laid,’ — Where a person about to die was lying. 
•Parting,' is here used in the sense departing. Cf. ‘Parting summer,’ 1. 14. 
lat. pars- a part. 1 Where'— On which. •Was laid' — This properly means 
was placed, though il seems to be used here for was lying. 

172. And (where) sorrow for the past, i. e., at parting from all that we 
lmld dear and neat, a sense of his guilt or remorse and torture from pain of 
dreua.se or death-bed by turns dismayed (.he dying person). Mr. Morel! 
thus construes the sentence . ‘And where sorrow, guilt, and pain, did dis- 
may by turns.’ The object of the verb is left out, as also in Is 221, 408, and 
olten m poetry. Cf. Miljon, Par. Lost, B. 1. 1. 259:- 

“ - — the Almighty hath not built 

Hero for his emy, will not drive us hence.” 

Guilt— The word comes from 1 guilt or ‘ btguile , ‘ to find guilt in a limn 
is to find that lie has been ‘ beguiled , i. e., by the devil. — Trench. l By turns 
dismay'd* — Alternately oppressed the mind o', the dying person. Dismay'd = 
Strictly, deprived of might, un-strengthened Probably from Lat. dis , and 
mago, an enchantress, a witch —hence literally deprived of strength or 
firmness of mind by maqical incantations or v\itchcrajt. Secondarily to 
frighten; to appal. — ()gilv*e. The llomance forms of dismay, amay or 
simply, may, are according to Diez, derived'from the Gothic viagan, to have 
power, to be strong with the negative particle l dix* — Wedgwood. “ 

173. ‘The reverend champion’ — Is the good clergyman, who fought for 
the soul of the dying man against sorrow, guilt, and pain, attempting to over- 
whelm the soul ot the dying man -^Metaphor. Champion — This' word con- 
tains the same root as camp, c, having been changed into *cA,’ because it. 
comes through the French champione. It is from the Anglo-Saxon campion, 
to fighfcf from Lat. campus, a field. Originally a m^p of the field, or place 
of combat, of the field of action or battle. And perhaps, from the varied use 
jQt the ‘Campus Martius’ at. Rome, as a place for drill, games, athletic con- 
test#A!&c. He (the village preacher) is called «, champion' ’ because lie is 
appointed to fight in the cause of God and righteousness. [When a child is 
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Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 

Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 175 

baptized, according to the rights of the Church of ^England, it is "signed 
with the sign of the cross? in tokten tlfat it may not be ashamed to confess 
the faith of Christ crucified, and that it may manfully fight under his banner 
against sin, the world and the devil ; and continue Christ’s faithful soldier 
and servant unto4ts life’s end.] 

*At his control’ — Control led by him ; overcome by him. Control — 
Guidance ; direction. The personal nouns from this word are controller and 
comptroller . Compare similar pairs of nouns used in the same sense. Register 
and Registrar, Accountant and Accomptant. Usage, pronunciation, and 
analogy are in favour of Account and Accountant , except when the words are 
officially applied ; as ‘‘Clerk of the Accompts,” “Accomptant-feeneral.** Cus- 
tom has made a similar dis! diction between the above mentioned pairs of 
words. These distinctions are, however, unnecessary, and the tendency is 
to discontiiyae them. — Sullivan’s Difty. of Derivatives. 

‘ Reverend ’ — This word is not he^e us°(l as a formal title of honour or 
courtesy, but as a mere adjective, indicating that the ‘preacher* was worthy 
of reverence on account of his high character. The title of ‘Reverend* now 
applied exclusively to Ministers of Religion was formerly applied to other 
persons as well. “Most potent, grave and reverend seigniors,”— Shakes. Othello . 

I. 3. In the ‘Paston Letters,’ written in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, hfdies and gentlemen address one another as Rev. and Right Rev. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the term Reverend was 
applied to the judges. Students must remember that it is quite correct to 

say .-—“To the most reverend,’* To the Very Revei’end, the Bean of 

The Reverend Mr. K Macdonald, although Mr. like Dr. is never applied 
before titles, e. g. Rev., Bean, or before names of persons ending wijji 
Esquire. — As it is incorrect to say Mr. Ijev. Hector. Mr. H. 8. Beadon Esq. 
or Dr. A. S Lethbridge Esq. 

174. ‘Fled' — From the verb to [flee’ which is an intrans. ferb. and the 

obj. which follows it is governed by a prep. Here fled* is Apparently used 
as a traits, veib hut stuctly speaking, there is an ellipsis. Observe the 
ph^ise ‘ at his control is to he connected with, this verb. ‘Despair and anguish 
Hcd at his command from the struggling soul.’ Comp. Johnson’s Vanity of , 
Human Wishes * — , 

“Should tempting^ovelty thy cell refrain 
And sloth effuse her opiate fumes in vain.” 

, This use of the ?ert> 'toflee'— ‘flee from’ is not uncommon. Cf. Idylls of 
the King Guinevere, 1. — 

“Queen Guinevere had fled the court.” -♦Tennyson. 

4 Despair mnd anguish * — Absence of trust in the mercy of God caused by the 
recollection of past guilt and fear of eternal punishment. [These the 
preacher dispelled by teaching the dying man to hope that his sins might be 
pardoned through the intercession of his Saviour. ] ‘Straggling soul — This 
may mean the soul either as striving to quit the body, or as contending 
between despair from consciousness of sin, and the hope of forgiveness held 
out. [ Compare with this the word ‘ agony which is from a Greek verb 
signifying to wrestle. Wlien we say that! a jnan is ill agony, we literally 
mean that he is contending or .wrestling with disease or death. ] ^ 

175. Wretch — Is from the same root as ‘wreck'— the AngliflSaxon 
ivrcecaii) to afflict. Hence one afflicted, or fniserable ; and then one that is . 
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And lus last faltering accents whisper'd praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorn'd the venerable place ; 

Truth from kisMips prevailed with double swayv 

mean or worthless. It is now applied in a bad sense of one that is miser- 
able. See further notes on the word in Table Talk , line 2t, and under th& 
word f wretch / 1. 103, wretched,* verse 131 in this poem. Comports — Lat. con , 
forth , strong Consolation under distress. It is here personified and des- 

cribed as descending from Heaven. * Came down ’ — i. e., from heaven 

'Trembling* —From Lat. tremo, I shake with fear -the wretch is here called’ 
* trembling ’ on account of his fear arising from a sense of guilt. The ordier 
of cons, is : — ‘feomfoi# came down to raise the trembling wretchv ’ 

175-76. May be thus connected and explained. — The consoling instruc- 
tions of the Reverend Champion convincing the dying man of the infinite 
mercy of God, would drive despair from his soul, and in his last moments 
with imperfect utterance and in a veiy low voice, he would praise God for 
his goodness. * To raise'— Metaphorically to inspire with hope. ‘Faltering 
a crew ts *— Words feebly, indistinctly uttered. It °is impossible to derive 
the word faltering from the Spanish or Portuguese f altar, to be wanting 
or deficient, to miss, to fail, Of. Milton : — 

* “With faltering speech and visage incoraposed.” 
but that it 'is derived from Lat. folio , I deceive. Connected with fault, 
default, fail faulter, and fall. Accents— Properly, some marked stress 
or modulation of the voice, or a sign to indicate these : but poetically used 
for ‘words,’ or ‘ speech’ generally. Cf Longfellow, Excelsior • — 

“And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue.” 
lRh\ Lat. ad and canton, a song ; fr. cano, I sing. 

The words ‘ faltering ’ and 'whimper'd* are peculiarly appropriate. The 
dying man would naturally falter in his accents, as well frbmhis exhausted 
state, as from the fact that his hope had but just overcome despair ; and he 
would whisper his praise in humility, and not utter it loudly in a tone of 
confidence. * Praise * — i. e., to God. 

» (t 
177-78. The words ‘when he wus* may be prefixed to this line, then 'with 

meek and unaffected grace’ are seen to be descriptive of 'he*. His appearance 
and behaviour were truly modest and appropriate to the solemnity of the place 
and the solemn duty in which he was engaged. 'His* — Refers to the ‘reverend 
champion. 1 Grace' * — Dignity. Probably the beauty of sincere religious feeling is 
here meant ; though it may allude merely to liis personal appearance and man n dr. 
See further notes on the word under charity , 1. 162. ‘’Unaffected— Real, 
unpretended, i. e., without ahy unreal assumption of devotion. Compare : — 
“His eyes diffused a venerable grace.” — Dryden, Good Parson . ' 

* Venerable place * — The church, or it may be simply the place in which the 
preacher stands, usually called the ‘Pulpit,* is here called venerable on account of 
the religious duties performed therein, effecting awe in the mends of the audience 
that frequent there. Venerable — T> be regarded with awe and treated with 
reverend, as the venerable walls of a church or temple. 

179. ‘Truth prevail’d &c. — sway/ — Truth itself commands an influence on the 
heart, and the parson’s grace, and the esteem and love of the people towards 
Ejgde the truth (of religion referred to in this place) uttered by him more 
impressive or convincing, thus giving truth double sway (power). Of*: — 

“And truths divine came mended from that tongue.” — P ope's Eloisa to Abelard. 
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And foals, wlio came to scoff, remain'd to pray. 180 

The service past, around the pious man, 

With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 

E'en children follow'd with endearing jvile, 

Truth as defined by Arthur Helps is . — “That which is troweth (is believed)/' 
See also Lord Barn’s Essay on 'Truth.* # 

180. Fools— Frivolous persons ; infidels. *Who came to scoff,’— Adj. Sent, 
qualifying tho principal subject 'fools.' 'To scoff — In order to scoff (deride.) 
Inf. of purpose. Remain'd— Some editious rdiul returned. Remain'd is by 
far the most appropriate, and iujfact, the only correct word, the poet saying that, 
the fools who came to Church, with the intention of scoffing at religion, were so 
impressed by the preacher’s solemn manner of enforcing its tifiths, that they 
joined devoutly in the service. They did not go away an <r come again, but they 
remained to pray ; i. e., so powerful was the force both of his words and his 
example. CJpmp. — “Our vows are heartl betimes, and Heaven takes care 
To grant before we can conclude the pray r ; 

Preventing angell met it half the way. 

And sept us back to praise who cairn* to pray/' 

Dryden, Bi ittania Rediviva , 


181*82 : — Analysis • — , 

Each honest rustic Subject # • 

Ran Predicate 

Around the pious man — Extens. of Do. (denoting, place) 

The service past Do. (Do time) 

With ready seal Do. (Do. mauner.) 

'Past' — The past part, after the verb 'to he' understood. The service being 
paBt, or, when the service was past. 'Service' — Lat. sei'vio, I serve ; here 
the acts of worship performed in the Ohurch on any occasion. It is nom. 
absolute. The regular order of cons, of these lines is : — ‘After the service was 
over, each honest rustic ran round the pious man with ready zeal!’ The congre- 
gation eagerly ran round ‘the good man’ after coming out of Shurch, to catch a 
glimpse of his face. ‘ With ready zeal ’ — With firm unchanging respect — opposed 
to fche temporary enthusiasm excited by# less perfect characters. On the word 
'teal,* see notes in Table Talk y 1. 377. Honest — Not as opposed to dishonest but t 
meaning unsophisticated; plain ; jewing the real feelings. Cf. Crabbk’s Village, 
V. 27 : — “Save honest Dfick, what son of verse could share 

The poet’s rapture and the peasant's care." 

'Ran' i. e.— Ran«to ‘meet him. 

• 

183. ‘With endearing wile/ — With fond, coaxing tricks ; with such tricks 
that excite tenderness. 'E'en* — For 'Even*. The fcllision of a consouant in order 
to changb a dissyllable into a monosyllable is frequently employed. Bring out 
the force of this word by ‘not only ...... but also/ ‘Even children followed him 

with becoming shyness, and gave a sudden pull to his gowu, that they might havo 
a smile fro& the good man/ Their object in. friucking his gown was to draw his 
attention to them, for they knew that whenever he looked at them, they were 
sure of a smile. (A clergyman usually wears a gown on Sundays). 'To shard — 
Inf. of purpose. Wile— tit is derived from an Icelandic root meaning to deceive. 
Its another form is 'guile'. Guilt is to draw’an enemy in ambush ; Fraud is 
worse than guile ; Caesars attack is fraud ; Hannibal's ambush is guile . # Sfca* 
notes in Table Talk, on the word guard, 1. 66. 
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And pluck'd liis gown, to share the good man's smile. 

His ready smile a parents warmth exp rest ; 185 

Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares distrest : 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves thee storm, 190 
Tho' round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

o 

184. Pluck’d — S natched or pulled at. The common ii.se of the word at the 
Universities is derived from an old custom of ‘plucking' the proctor’s gown, as a 
sign of vetoing the conferring of the degree. 

c To shat e the good man's smile’ — Ai^adv. ph. denotiug cause or purpose* 

185. He had a 8iui)' j ready for every one, as affectionate and loving as a 
parent’s. * Ready smile ’ — i. c. Smiling coiyitcnance. ‘ Smite * — Stiietly tlii« word 
ought scarcely to be soon repeated, cf. on 1. 51 ; but it may be intentional. 
‘ A parent's warmth* — 114 was not only as a pastor to hi£ flock, a phrase that implies 
some superiority or distinction, as of a sacerdotal caste, but as a father among 
his children. 

186. ‘Their* — The nearest antecedent is ‘children’ in 1. 183, but it seems 
to include ‘rustics' too. Welfare —Well being. Compounded of ‘well’ apd 1 fare * 
The dropping of one ‘l* is to be accounted to the rules of transmutation 

Well , meaning good, prosperous, successful ; and A. S. faran , to go, to be in a 
state good or bad. Hence welfare means, success, prosperity, happiness. See 
further notes on the word * fare ’ 1. 51. The meaning of the line is . — Their happi- 
iMSs made him happy, and their anxieties oppressed him, i. e., he was equally 
affected with their happiness and misery. ‘DisCi ess’ — Undei stand ‘him, after it. 

187. ‘To them his heart,’ — i. e., he felt for them. ‘Heart’— Zeal. His 

griefs — These 'evidently had reference to his labours among them as the village 
preacher. It was a sore trouble to him to find that his preaching had not so 
much influence upon them as it should have. Grim’S — F rom the Latin gravis, 
heavy, through the French grever. He f uce that which weighs down one, that 
which afflicts, distresses, causes pain or sorrow. See notes in 1. 57. The mean- 
ing of the whole line is that all his thoughts on worldly subject were devoted 
to the welfare of his flock. « 

Mark that the construction iB here irregular, the dative coming before the 
subject, which is not allowable in good prose. * c 

189-92. * As — head.’ - “This beautiful sentence is syntactically considered 

irregular ; it is in technical language* an Anacoluthon, the end does not correspond 
with the beginning. The subject is ‘cliff in the first part, but in the letter it is 
shifted to sunshine** — Morell. 

Lord Lytton ( Miscellaneous Works Vol. i. p, 65) points out that this is the 
only instance in which Goldsmith can be convicted of an imitation so direct as 
to amount to plagariBm. He has t&ced the simile to its origin in a jtoem by the 
Abb6 de CHtalien, who lived 1639-1710, and whose verses were most in fashion 
when Goldsmith travelled on the Continent. 

“Every one,** adds Lord Lytton, “must own that, in copying. Goldsmith 
wonderfully improved the original, and his application of the image to the 
^uhrigtian preacher gives it a moral sublimity to which it has no pretension in 
Chanlien who applies it to his own philosophical patience under his physical 
maladies.” 
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These lines also contain a simile. The village pastor is likened to a high moun- 
tain whose summit rises above the clouds and is so high that it receives the rays 
of the sun always, (i. e.) even where sun is below the horizon, of the Talley ; and 
just as the rolling clouds surround the hi east of the mountain not the top, so the 
breast of the pastor is troubled by the cares and distresses of the village people 
surrounding him, while his head, like tlfat of the mountain rises above those 
clouds (the careB and distresses of the people) and enjoys eternal joys ; that is 
though the cares of the people engage his feelings, they cannot disturb his serious 
thoughts which areoccupied with the contemplation of God and Heaven, afford- 
ing him eternal happiness. 

The fact that the summits of lofty mountains rise above the reach of storms 
is also referred to in 1. 33 of the Traveller. 1 
‘gS’en now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 

I sit me down a pensive hour to spend ; 

And, placed on high above the storm's career 
Look downward where a hundred realms appear.” 

The construction of this sentence is not very clear, for, as it stands, apparent- 
ly it is not complete. The particle W introduces a comparison, the other mem- 
ber of which iS not supplied. This we must supply from what precedes. Thus 
‘As some tall cliff swells from the vale and leaves the storm midway, and as eternal 
Bunshine settles on its head eytn though the rolling clouds* are spread round its 
breast, so this good man rises above the cares and trials of life , and eternal sun- 
shine settles on his head. This seems to be the grammatical construction. For 
a similar passage we refer the student to the ‘Traveller’, lines 159-164, where in 
the same way one member of the comparison is omitted. Some, hov^evei, \^>uld 
consider the sentence complete ah it stands, and make the last line the piincipal 
clause, looking upon the member of the comparison as implied in the sentence. 

Mark this is a beau* dul passage. 

188. But his important though „ or contemplations as regards his salvation 

&c., were centered in heaven ; but his chief consideration was how he should 
prepare for heaven. Heaven, is only the perfect of the verb to * heave ', A.S. « 
hebban , and is so called because it is heaved V or * heaven 1 up, being properly the 
eky as it is raised alqft ; while the earth is that which is 'eared' or ploughed.” — 
Trench. ‘&movs’-— Ts opposed to 'light' • 

189. 'As some tall cliff swells from the vale ' — Is an adverbial clause, express- 
ing comparison. 

189-92. Another poet of a subsequent ^ge has taken the same subject in 
hand* Cowper in bis Task has described a preacher but his manner is so full of 
caustic satire directed against those whom he should not imitate, and against 
practices that he should not follow, that he lias failed to convey to the minds of 
his readers the very ideas which he labours to impress. The severity of tone 
takes from it the beauty of, his verse, whilst the excellence of his character is 
made more to consist in his oratory than is the case with Goldsmith. 

Cowper depicts a popular speaker, Goldsmith a good man endeared to all 
round him by the excellence of his conduct, the kindness of his manners and 
the disintei%stedness of his benevolence more than by the fervour of his elo- 
quence or the purity of his precepts. The next character brought before us in 
the village school master, who if not so important as the last is not the less 
useful. Thos* points in his character which tensl to excite a smile are always 
superior to those by whom he is surrounded, a circumstance which tends to 
encourage a degree of self- confidence which enables him though vanquished in 
argument, still to argue. Tljis and much more may be willingly conceded to 
him who has such an arduous labour as that of ^governing a school of unruly 
boys. The school master has frequently a difficult task to pursue between 
his duty to the pupils and foolish fondness of ignorant parents ; and if £S£h 
persons are in their fulness apt to exclaim against the acerbity of the teacher, 
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The Village School Master. 

Beside you straggling fence that skirts the way, 

the quiet patience which the great body of those engaged in tuition generally 
possesses, cannot fail to tie appreciated tyy those who reflect upon the difficulties 
of their position in a little world where the eHl passions are strong for dominion 
and which is their constant endeavour to curb and repress. The village master 
is said by the poet to be “skilled to rule/* severe” and “stern to view/* and 
justly so, under circumstances, for every “truant knew”', 1 his severity was 
against those who neglected their duty and avoided his instructions, for he 
afterwards is described as being kind, his love to learning being the apology for 
exeicising discipline upon offenders. The inhabitants treated him with due 
respect, and their astonishment appears naturally and accurately expressed when 
not being abjf to understand his woids of learned length, they yielded to him 
such homage as was due. — Late \V. R. Mackenzie Esq. of the 0. S. Calcutta. 

‘ Tall ’ — In prose this word is usually applied to any thing that is erect and 
slender. We may say a tall man, a ta ( ll tree, pole or mast, bat not a tali 
mountain. Dean Trench remarks on the woid • — “Our ancestors t superinduced 
on the primary meaning of * tali' a secondary resting on the assumption that tall 
men would be also brave, and this often with a dropping of the notion of height 
altogether.' 1 • 

Cf. —“As some tall tower, or lofty mountain brow 
Detains the sun, illustrious from its height, 

While rising vapours and desbeudmg shades, 

With damps and darkness down the spacious vale, 

Philander thus, an gustly rears his head.” Young, Night Thoughts, Bk II. 

Cliff — The word 'chff is used to desci ibe a rock by the seaside, having the 
appearance of being cleft , or broken off. Lit. any mass separated, or deft, fiom 
another mass. Here peak. 

K 190. Vale — Comp, it with valley. Vale is a poetic term and valley is used 
in prose and common discourse— Der. Lat. vallis , vale. ‘Midway leaves the 
storm/ — Shoots above the storms ' or clouds, i. e., rises far above the storm s 
career ; towers so high above the clouds that they only leach naif way 

191. The regulai piose older is: — ‘Though the stoim i ages round the 

middle of it.’ This is an adveibial clause of concession modifying settles in the 
next line. * Its breast 9 — The pait about midway up the cliff. Tho’ is an e. g. 
of Apocope. See Hiley, E. Grammar. , 

192. Etfrnal — Lat. mum, uninterrupted time, and the temporal ending 
ternus. — Everlasting; constant. See further notes on the word itf Table Talk t 1. 29. 

The Viliage Scnoo.L Master. 

193. 'Straggling' i. e. No longer neatly trimmed as of yore. — Going irre- 
gularly ; going out of the line. Straggling fencers a fence that is broken in 
some places. Fence — A fence is a defence, something to defend a person or 
place. The Lat. word deftndo or de/ensum , to defend, gives us a great number 
of words, some of which have the prefix de, while others have not, but its pre- 
sence or absence makes little or no actual difference in their meaning, though 
they are not interchangeable. Cf. Fender , that which defends the floor from the 
fire. ‘Beside yon straggling fojee’— An adv. ph. of place modifyitg ‘taught,* or 
it may fee considered an adjunct to ‘in his noisy mansion/ ‘Skirts the way* — 
Borers the road ; forms the edge of the road. The meaning of skirt as an 
article of dress is its original signification, as the word comes from the same 
root as shirt. 

193 — 96. The regular order of construction is : — ‘The village master, 
shP’ed to rule, taught his little school in his noisy mansion (there) beside you 
straggling fence that skirts the way* unpiofitably gay with blossomed furze/ 
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With blossomed furze unprofitably gay, 

There, in his noisy mansion skilled to rule*, 19 5> 

The village master taught his little school. 

A man severe he was, and stern to view ; 

• • 

a 

194. ‘ With blossom' d furze (jay?— Is an adj. ph. to ‘way* or an adv. pin 

to * skirts * Again unprofitably is an adverb modifying the adj. ‘gay' and * unprofit - 
ably gay * is an attribute of furze* or an adjunct to 'way* if the line is considered 
as ail adv. ph. to * skirts * The appropriateness of the term unprofitably may be 
thus Bhown — the gaiety is unprofitable, because there is no body to enjoy it — 
the village being already deserted. Compare line 78 of Crabbe’s Village— 
“And a san splendour vainly shines around.” ‘Furze’ — F urze or gorsei as it is 
also called, is a prickly bushy plant, that grows wild on many English Commons* 
It bears a bright yellow flower, and looks very gray when in' blossom. Pro- 
bably derived from l jire* as this and other shrubs were used for ovens. 

195. ‘ There * — Points out the place described above ; some view it as merely 
a repetition of 'beside yon straggling fence. * and is therefore redundant. ' Skill* d* 
— Part, to ‘master.' — Experienced in managing the boys. The whole phrase 
‘skill'd to rule' is adjectival to ‘ master * Cf. lines 145, 148 and 161. ‘Noisy 
mansion ' — i. e. The school h<Suse. * Noisy * — Filled with tlie noise of children. 
'There in — mansion' —an adv. ph. modifying * taught ' 

196. ‘ School ’ — From Gr. schole. 1. Leisure, spare time. 2. That in which 
leisure is employed ; a learned discussion, 'or philosophical disputation or lecture, 
3. The jlace where such lectures or discussions were held, 4* The place 
where any instruction is given. 5. Separate denomination or sect ; a system of 
doctrine taught by particular teachers, or peculiar to any denomination of 
Christians or philosophers — e. g , th< Vedic or Nay a School, the Platonic School. 

Goldsmith is here supposed to have drawn the portrait of his own early 
schoolmaster, Mr. Thomas Byrne. “ This person had been educated for a 
schoolmaster, but had enlisted in th<» army, served abroad during the wars of 
Queen Anne’s time, and risen to the rank* of quartermaster of a regiment in 
Spain. At the retttrn of peace, having no longer exercise for the sword, he 
resumed the ferule, and diilled the urchin populace of Lissoy. Byrne was fond of 
talking of liis vagabond wanderings in foreign lands, and had brcTught with him 
from the wars a world of campaigning stories, of which he was generally the 
hero, and which he would deal forth to his #vandering scholars when he ought 
to have been teaching them their lessons. These travellers’ tales had a power- 
ful effect upon tjie vivid imagination of Goldsmith, and awakened an uncon- 
querable passion for wandering ancf seeking adventure.” — Washington Irving’s 
Life of Goldsmith . “ The quondam habitation of schoolmaster is surrounded 

with fragrant proofs o^ identity in — ‘The blossm’d furze, unprofitably gay.’ 

“There is to be seen the cihair of the poet, which fell into the hands of its 
present possessors at the wreck of the parsonage house ; they have frequently 
refused large offers of purchase ; but more, I dare sjHy, for the sake of drawing 
contributions from the curious than from any reverence for the bard. The chair 
is of oak, with back and seat of cane, which precluded all hopes of a secret 
drawer, like that lately discovered in Gay’s.” — M cLeod. 

197. ‘Severe' being placed after its subjedt adds a greater force to it. ‘To 

— To Look at. [On this use of the infinitive Angus remarks, “ A verb in 

the active voice is used with nouns and with adjectives, where some might suppose 
a passive verb required : — atf— ' a house to let.’ # ‘Hard to bear.’ ‘Sad to tell.’] 
Hence ‘stern to view’ = stern or severe to bo viewed. A very common use of 
the infin. active. Cf. Scott's Lay of the Last Ministrel, Canto I stanza I. ^ 
“Word and spell, deadly to hear, and deadly to tell.” 
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I knew him well, and every truant knew : 

Well had the boding* tremblers learned to trace 

The day's disasters in his morning face : 200 

He was a strict man and had a stern a^pearanbe. The master was a strict 
disciplinarian, and his looks showed that he had firmness. 

198. Truant — I s said to be of Keltic origin. In Breton there is truant 
u gueuxt vagabond” (Burguy). In Kymric tru , miserable.* Hence Medieval 
Latin formed tmtannus. The old meaning was simply a vagabond. Then it 
came to mean wandering away Jrom the place where one ought to be, the place 
of one's duty, which is commonly in sense in Shakespeare. In Meiry W of 
W. V. I, it occurs in the special sense in which it is new generally used'’: — “Since 
I plucked gee^e, played truant , and whipped top, I knew not what ‘twas to be 
beaten till lately.” (comp, michcr, I Hen. IV. II. IV). In mod. Fr. truand '= 
vagrant.” — H ales. — A boy that runs away from school. ‘I knew him well,’— 
i. e., to be severe and stern referring to i^he previous line. I knew his severe dis- 
position by experience. The poet means to say that he had had* many a good 
thrashing from this master. For the second ‘kneno' supply him well from the first 
clause of the line. 

199. Boding — The term * boding 1 is here used in a way which is probably 
obsolete in modern English, though similar uses of it are found in old authors. 
It is now always used in the sense of * foreshow 1 not 1 foresee , 1 and qualifies the 
objecjb which is regarded as an omen. In this case for instance, we should say 
that the master's looks ‘ boded 1 a day of disaster for the boys. /The word 
is generally applied to things ; as, our vices bode evil to the country. At first 
‘ to bode 1 meant * to portend' either good or evil ; but the meaning has now- 
a-days become limited to the latter. Cf. Shakespeare’s Tempest , Act III. Sc. I. 

“Invest, what best iB boded me, to mischief.” 

And Macbeth, IV. I . — “ Sweet bodements ! Good !” 

It is a pres. part, used as an adjective. Hence the expression boding trem- 
blers would mean, the trembling chi»Mren, who had learnt to foresee their punish- 
ment in the looks of the schoolmaster. Boding from bode , and Connected with 'bid , 1 
is derived frofca A.S. bodian, to announce, bod— command, and boda, messenger. 

199-200. The regular order of structure is : — ‘The boding tremblers had 
learned well to trace the day’s disasters in his morning face/ * Learnt to trace 
Ac.' — Learnt to tell by looking at his* face when they went into school in the 
morning whether he was likely or not to be severe with them that day. 

Analysis : — i» f 

The boding tremblers ... ... ... Subject. 

Had learn'd ... ... * ... ... Predicate, 

To trace the day’s disasters in his morning face « . . (Obj. inf. ph.) 

Well ... ... . r .» ... Extens. of Pred. 

„ (expressing manner.) 

Disasters — The unpropitiousness of the stars ; hence any misfortune or 
calamity. “ The influence of the stars, not over persons, but events, survives in 
* dissaster 1 and ‘ disastrous (from disastrum ) literally ill-starred , (a word still in 
use) and had its origin at a time when astrology was generally believed in, and was 
used in its widest sense. The f£xth was that the planet under which a man may 
happe^ TO be born would affect his temperament, would make him for life, of 
a disposition grave or gay, lively or severe. There are a number of words and 
phrasOs, in common use in English of similar origin as : — Jovial, saturnine, 
mercurial, influence, ascendancy, ill-starred (used above), and the common 
sayipg of a person who has had a lucky escape from some misfortune * He may 
thank his stars.' ’’—Trench. Notice the use of boding and trace with disaster 
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Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 

Full well the busy whisper circling round 
Convey'd the dismal tidings when he frown'd. * 

Yet he was kind; or, if severe in aught, 205 


The poet borrowsthis description from the old practice of pretending to foretell 
events by consulting the stars. 

201-202. He used to crack many a (so-called) joke and the students pre- 
tended (out of fear) to be mightily pleased with them. 

201^204. These two couplets furnished Webster with mottoes and some 
thing more for his two excellent pictures. ‘Full well ’ — Very heartily, clearly, 
distinctly. This is an adv. ph. modifying ‘conveyed’ the pred. of the sent. Full 
is here an adverb, meaning very , strengthening the force of * well \ ‘Counterfeited 
glee’ — Pretended or assumed joy, joy that was not real. Counterfeited— This word 
is derived M>ra Fr. contrefaire , to imitate, which again comes from Lat. contra, 
against and fac to, I make; i. e, to make “in opposition to» especially in opposition to 
the reality. — Put on a semblance of, especially for a bad purpose . It is to be noticed 
that the woid gfee is a poetic word, and compare it with glad. ‘Many a joke ' — 
Poetic plural=‘many jokes,’ in prose. Note the position of the article in this 
peculiar expression. Some, however, maintain that it is not the article, but a 
remnant of.lhe pi oposition ‘of* Trench's explanation of this idiom is ingenious, 
though mot quite satisfactory. He supposes the expression to be a corruption of 
‘many of jokes’, ‘many’ having been originally a noun. By much use ‘of’ was 
worn into ‘ a\ which was then asBurr^d to be the indefinite article. The plural 
noun was then, as a matter of irse- changed into the singular — ‘ many of 
jokes’ becoming ‘many a joke.' See further notes on this construction 1. 19. ante* 

202. The line is thus scanned : — 

A w t all | his jokes | fOr m3j fly & joke ] h&d he 

The fourth foot is an Anaprcst. 

203. * Circling round ’ — Passing round the circle of boys. 

203-204. 'Busy whisper ’ — Appropriately called 'busy’ because of the rapidity 
with which the ‘whisper’ goes from boy to boy. Tidings — A.S. tidy time. 
Tidings is plural. It is commonly used Iby Shakespeare as a plural noun, but 
in some instances he makes it singular : — “That tidings came.” The singular ‘ 
form 4 tiding ’ i£ unknown to tbej language.-— Bain’s English Grammar. Syno- 
nyms : — The term news denotes jecent intelligence from one quarter ; the term 
tidings denotes intelligence expected from a particular quarter, showing what 
has there betided. *Tfie busy whisper — frown’d’ — The whisper going round 
quick from one pupil to another, communicating the calamitious news that the' 
teacher had frowned, i. e., he was in a bad temper# 

205# This line is scarcely consistent with verse 197. 'Yet’ — An arres- 
tive conjunction. ‘Yet he was kind,’— This is said in contrast to his frowning . 
The meaning of the line is He was naturally of a good disposition, or if he 
was severe#in any occasion, it was owing to the love he bore to learning ; an 
indifference to, or neglect of, learning on the part of any one would make 
him severe. 

Kind— i, e., of the same 'kith’ and 'kin.* Kin, kindred, and kind (both 
the substantive and the'adjective) are all o£ the same family of words of 
which the head is cyn, nation, offspring. * Aught’ A whit (A. S. wiht ) ; in O. E.^ 
ought, perhaps from O (=one) whit, just as naught, nought, from na ifihit, or 
no whit, au>hile= a-while, another^ an -other. In early English no instances 
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The love he bore to learning was in fault ; 

The village all declar'd how much he knew : 
'Twas certain he could write, and cypher too ; 
Lands be could pleasure, terms and tides presage. 


are given of aught or naught spelled without ( g.’ In A. S. ahte, the preterite 
of the present form W*,’ plural agon. As late as the time of Elizabeth we 
find ‘owe’ used for own. “It is a compound indefinite numeiUl. Observe the 
old neuter termination *t* (Lat. ‘d* as in Hind) m this and in *U t % • naught *, 
what , whit, and that. These w/mls are all pronouns. 'Naught' is used in 
• the sense of worthless ; of no value. ' Aught ’ is generally used as substantive 
but sometimes as adverb.” — Howard. See furtliei notes on the Wrd in 
Table Talk, 1. 

205-206. The regular construction of these lines would be ‘Yet he 
was kind, or if he was severe in aught (anything), he was in fault to the love 
he bore to learning.’ t 

« Bore i* — Trans, verb governing ‘ which * (und.) ‘ Severe ’ — Refers to 'he.* 
Here is an example of imperfect rhyme-n/or 'fault' never rhymes with * aught ’ 
unless the *1* in « fault * is made silent. Such imperfections are common with 
other great poets — Pojpe and Dryden make 'fault' lhyme with 'thought' — Mr. 
Enrle in his Phil, of the E Tongue remaiks 

“The word fault used to be pronounced without the sound of ‘1/ but here 
orthography has proved stronger than ‘’tradition.” 

207. ’ Analysis. «* 

(a ) . The village all declar’d — Prmc. Sent. 

(b) . How much he knew Noun Sent, to (a.) 

•How much * is a noun clause, the object after 'knew* Note the peculiar 
force of 'how much ’ — Declared that he knew a great deal. . 

Compare: — “When rural life, o’ every station, 

Unite in common recreation.” Twa Dogs — Burns. 

Declar’d, — Der. Lat. prefix dS and clai eo t I make clear, from clarus , 
bright. It is .allied to clear . The word expresses more than said ; affirmed 
solemnly. 4 The, village' —An instance of Metonymy, the container being put 
for the contained ; a’cornmon kind of Metonymy. Here equivalent to the 
people of the village or the villagers. 

208. • *Twas certain— too’, ’—The ‘ it 9 in this line is impersonal, having'its 
indirect or distant antecedent placed after it, put m a different form. The 
sent, may be thus construed. ‘His writing^ m dictation) and cyphering in 
Arithmetic was certain’ ; or as Mr. Morell say? to understand f that * — ‘That he 
would write and cypher too was certain.’ In any case the whole is a subst. 
sent., in app. with 'it* involved in 'Twas — consequently ‘all’ acting as subj. to 
the Pred. “was certain.” 

Cypher — Written otherwise cipher, Der. Arabic sifrun, safrun, empty, 
from safira , to be empty, and Fr. chiffre, an arithmetical figure— and the verb 
chiffrer, to number, to reckon. Hence to cypher is to reckon, to calculate, 
to work sums. It is a useful verb, but one which has very much gone out 
of use of Jate years. This is ratfcer unfortunate, for we have no other single 
word to supply its place. As a noun, it means the figure 0. Cypher and 
Zero arer&he same adoptions of one and the same Arabic word. 'Too' — The 
force of this word here is also. 

209. The cons, is : — ‘He cohid measure lands, and could presage terms 
■Mnd tides. 5 ‘Lands he could measure, ’—He knew the rules of land surveying, 

and was able to find the area of any piece of land, Observe that land is not 
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And e'en the story ran that he could gauge : 210 

In arguing, too, the parson own'd his skill, 

here a name of material, but a class name, meanipg a piece of land of a 
certain shape, and grammatically resembles such worcls as wine, tea , coffee, Ac 
When used in the plural to mean different sorts of wine, Ac. ‘Terms and 
tides presage,’ — Was little conversant with the science of Astronomy or 
rather Astrology- i. e., he could calculate astronomical calculations. Terms 
— Lat. terminus, Boundary. The times in which a court is held or is open 
for the trial of causes. In England there are four Law terms in a year. 
(1.) The Hilary term from January 23rd to *Feby. 12th; (2.) The Easter 
term frgm Wednesday fortnight after Easter to the Monday next after 
Ascension day ; (3.) The Trinity term from Friday next after Trinity 
Sunday to the Wednesday fortnight after, and (4.) The Miqjhaelmas term 
irom Novr. 6th to the 28th, 

At Oxford there are four University terms, and at Cambridge three 
during which the Colleges are at work. 

But tlibse divisions being fixed, one could not be said to foretell them, 
for they are known already. Htsice as some suppose and that probably 
rightly, that the word may refer to new moons, full ipoons, Ac., which the 
village school-master cotiki probably calculate. The reference here is how- 
ever, not very clear. Tides, here= times, seasons ; from A. S. tid , time, as in 
King John, HI. I, 85 , 

“Among the high tides in the Calender, Ac.” . 

“Ckrist-tide, I pray you,” says Ananias in the Alchemist , when Face talks 
of Christmas. We still speak of Whitsuntide, Easter-tide, Ac.; and have a 
proverb that “Time and tide wait for no mar,” when perhaps tide has the 
secondary meaning of opportunity . The word tide is also commonly applied 
to the regular ebbing and flowing of the sea, — a meaning derived from the 
primitive sense — would scarcely be pertinent here— Tide is cognate with 
German Zict— Hales. Presage*— L at. prae= before and sagio , I perceive, 
foretell. Akin to sage, sagacious. — I 1 red i ( ft. 

210. ‘E’en the story ran’— Even it was commonly said by the people 

of the village— (Idiom). E'en, adverb qualifying ‘could guage/ 'Could gauge 9 
— Could find the contents of a cask or vessel of any shape, usually filled 
with excisable liquors. Gauge (pron. gaye)— Gauger has acquired the special 
meaning of one who measures vessels containing excisable liquors. Der. Fr. 
jalaye, a win^ measure (English 'gallon*), whence gualget', to measure. * 

211. Arguing— L at. arguo} I reason with— Discussing, debating. It is 
the gerund here. ‘Too’— Is tlte conj., expressing addition. ‘The parson own’d 
his skill.’ — The pai^or* who is generally the most learned man in a village, 
admitted the school -master's skill in arguing, and this was the highest 
testimonial in a village. 'Ills' — Refers to the ‘village master.’ Parson — 
Is connected with person — both derived from Latin persona, a mask and this 
is itself derived from Lat. per, through, and sona, I sound, I speak. In old 
Latin plays all the actors wore masks, through the mouth of which they 
had to speak their parts. Hence the name persona was given to the mask, 
and in th i time the part itself came to be» called persona. In English the 
word person was used to express the part or character which eacn person 
has to play in the drama of life. 

"King. What, rate, rebuke, and roughly send to prison 

The immediate heir of England f. 

Chief justice . I then did use the person of your father ; 

The image of his power lay then in me/'— S hakes., 2.7Ten, IV. 

Act V. Sc. 2. . 
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For e'en though Vanquish'd he could argue still ; 

While words of learned length and thundering sound. 
Amaz’d the gazing rustics rang'd around ; 

•No man can long put on a person and act a part, but his evil manners 
will peep through the corners of his white robe, and God wilt bring a hypo- 
crite to shame even in the eyes of men.’— Jeremy Taylor. The use of person 
afterwards became more general until it has reached its present degenerate 
use. 

The appellation of parson, says Blackstone in his Commentary Vol. I. 
p. 384, (‘‘however it may be depreciated by familiar, clownish and indis- 
criminate use") “is the most legal, most beneficial, and most honorable title 
that a parish priest can enjoy.” 

Here lt-is equivalent to clergyman — the priest of the Parish. 

212. ‘ E'en* — It has been before pointed out that this word is used when 
something unexpected is introduced. The meaning of the line is : — For even 
when he failed to maintain his point in dispute by logical arguments, he 
would still advance something in the shape of argument, and keep up the 
discussion. * Still* — The force is notwithstanding. 

213. * While* — At the same time that. ‘Word3 of learned length &c/ 
Long and high sounding words, such as the technical and other words 
derived from the Greek and Latin languages unlike those simple expres- 
sions commonly in use. 

We have too much of this weakness in this country, for students have 
a very strong tendency to use long sounding words, fancying that they are 
by far the most expressive, though the English language abounds with short 
pithy words infinitely superior to those they geneially use. The following 
lines will, it would be hoped, prove beneficial to students — “ Though 
Dr. Johnson is acknowledged to be a great master in his own way of writing, 
and notwithstanding that his sentences are *the most thoughtful, argument- 
ative, vigorous and dignified, yet hie style is at the present seldom adopted 
or preferred as a specimen of pure and idiomatic English. It abounds only 
in Latinism both in its vocabulary and in its structure. Perhaps of all 
English writers he is the least Teutonic, which is as much to say the least 
idiomatic. In the present age, when the Teutonism of our national tongue 
is certainly more and more prevailin']; to the complete subordination ofall 
secondary influences “ Jolmsonise ” is liable perhaps to receive less appre- 
ciation than it really deserves. To use Goldsmith’s figure Johnson can not 
but make little fishes talk like whales. Lon^- tailed words in osity and aUon t 
and the balanced pomp of antithetic clauses had with him and soon had 
with others an irresistible charm. His style contrasts strongly with Swift’s, 
which is simple and direct, and with Addison’-s which is idiomatic and 
graceful.’* Although Dr, Johnson’s criticisms are considered as partial, yet 
hia^advice in the following ords, as regards imitation of style is to be res- 
pected. — “Who Ever Wishes To Attain An English Style Familiar iBut Not 
Coarse, And Elegant But Not Ostentatious Must Give His Days And Nights 
To The Volumes of Addison.”— The best way how to acquire a habit of writing 
good English with facility, on the model in capital letters is that students 
would neve^try to bring out their words with exertion, or dress their language 
with nieg^y, but to put their thoughts in words which first appear before 
their minds, or in other words let them write in the language as they talk 
with fluency and freedom in the 1, company of their friends and associates. 
tjN 1 Thundering * — Lat. tono t I sound.— Loud. 

2K. Amaz’d— Compounded of a and maze.— Syns ‘‘I am surprised with 
4 what is new or unexpected. I am astonished with what is vast or great ; 
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And still they gaz’d, and still the wonder gretv, 215 

That one small head could carry all he knew*. 

But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he^triiftnph’d is forgot. 

The Village Ale House. 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high. 


• 

I am amazed with what is incomprehensible ; I am confounded with what is 
shocking of terrible. — Blair. See notes on the word in the Es. on Crit.\ 1. 136. 

215. ‘Still* — Adv. Signifying continuation. As he continued to speak 
they still continued to look on with wonder that one small head could con- 
tain all the knowledge which he possessed — 2nd ‘Still — more. 

216. This is an Adj. Sent., quaj. * wonder * in 1. 215. The poet hero 

humorously describes the ignorant rustics as supposing knowledge to be a 
natural occupying space. » 

217-18. But his fame or renown is all gone ; for even the place where 
he frequently made a display of his learning is completely lost sight of. 
‘Very spot’ — Very here adds emphasis to the word ‘spot* ; the same thing is 
sometimes done by adding the pronoun itself to the word to be emphasized. 
Thus very spot— place itself. The spot lie re referred to is the Sohool-Jwuse . 

‘lie triumph'd' — i. e., gained the victory (Meta.), or had come successfully 
off in disputation or argument at any rate in his own eyes and those of the 
rustics who were led by their ears rather by their brains. ‘Forgot' — The 
form forgotten is more common for th * participle, forgot being the preterite. 
Forgot is here used by the poet because it suits the line, and rhymes with 
the last word of the preceding line. The omission of ( en ’ in past participles 
is common in the classical English poets especially Shakespeare. For a 
more modern instance, cf. Tennyson’s Two Voices : —‘And is not our first year 
forgot* Note the scansion of line 218 : — 

Whgn ms | by a time | hS trl | timph’d Is | f<5r got. * 

Spot — Spat is the past part, of the verb to ‘spit* A. S. fpittan. Spot is 
the matter spitten, spate, or spitted ; and spout is the place whence it was 
spitt^n. — Horne Tooke’s Div. of Purley. • 

The Village Ale Hottse. 

219, Ac. Tlfe order of constriction is : — That house where nut-brown 
draughts inspired, where grey beard mirth, and smiling toil retired, where 
villago statesmen talked with profound looks, and where news went round 
much older than theii*al&, lies low near yonder thorn that lifts its head on 
high, where once the sign-pdst caught the passing eye. ‘Near yonder thorn 
Ac.’ — Close by that distant hawthorn tree that rises aloft, or stands stupen- 
dous. Th$ Italicised words form an adv. ph. of place, modifying ‘lies low,’ 
in v. 221. Near is properly an adjective ; some, however, parse ‘near* as a 
prep. ; others supply the prep, to ; thus, ‘near to yonder thorn.’ Yonder — 
Ton and yonder are in use for the same meaning as ‘that*-~Qomp. ‘ Yonder 
ivy-mantled tower.* Yon (in German jinerfi old form yond, comparative 
yonder , Thorn — Here’s of course the tree, and not the spine, as often in 
poetry. Cf. Tennyson’s Two Voices : — 

# “The thorn will b\pw 

In tufts of rosy-tinted snow.” 

‘That lifts its head on high,’ — This whole expression is equivalents a 
•ingle term tall, since it is an adjective phrase to ‘thorn,* * On high*— Adv. 
ph. modifying ‘limits*. 


10 
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Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 220 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspir'd. 
Where grey-beard mirth and smiling toil retir'd, 

Where village statesmen tarlk'd„with looks profound, 

N. B. — From this place downwards— the extract is illustrative of 
Goldsmith’s skill in simple description. The poem contains much finer pas- 
sages. Macaulay has pointed out a striking inconsistency in it. The village 
in its happiest days is a true English village, while in its decay and in its 
scenes of eviction it is an Irish village. (t 

220. The sign-post or placard hanging from the tree caught the eye, 
or attracted th$ attention of the passer-by, since it was suspended in a cons- 
picuous place. This was the sign of the village ale-house or inn, intimating 
that that was the village ale-house. The sign of an inn has generally the 
picture of some object on it such as ‘a ' red lion,’ ‘a black bull\ a ‘a blue bell,’ 
&c., which gives the inn its distinguishing name. It contains also the inn- 
keeper’s name. In the last century it vVas customary, as it is now in country 
places, to fix such signs to posts planted in front pf the house, or on bars 
extending from it. It was usual for other shops as well as those where 
liquors were sold to have these signs. Some of them may be seen in 
London and other places at the present day. ‘Once'— Formerly. ‘ Passing ’ — 
(Adjr) “Her passing deformity.”— Shakespeare. This is an e.g. of ‘Trans- 
ferred Epithet’ — for ‘passing’ does not refer to the ‘eye’ which is * passing 9 
hut the eye of the ‘passer-by.* 

221. ‘Low lies that house’— Tlie ale-house now lies in ruins. ‘Low’-— 

Is part of the predicate. ‘Nut-brown draughts’ — As if we should say, ‘pale 
draughts’ for ‘draughts of pale ale’. — The meaning of the expression is 
draughts of ale of a brown colour like that of ripe hazel nuts, ‘ Nut-brown ’ — 
Brown like a nut long kppt. This epithet is applied in old ballads to the com- 
plexion of a brunette, as in Prior’s ballad of the Nut Brown Maid , and also 
to ale. Cf. “The spicy nut fo'own ale"— Milton. Brown — Is connected with to 
* burn hence bfhnd , to mark with fire, and brandy , burnt wine j a brand , a flam- 
ing sword. To brandish , to wave a brand. ‘Draughts,’ means a quantity of liquor 
drunk at once. Inspir’d— See notes’ on the word in the Es. on Crit., 1. 217. 
Literally breathed into — lienee secondarily refreshed, here made the drinkers 
merry. ‘ Ale ’ is not the national drmk of Ireland, but i* is common in 
England, whereas whisky is used m Ire ra ml. The house here referred to 
was an ale-house with the sign df the three Jolly pigeons kept by a woman 
called Wolsey Cruse and a place to which Goldsmith used otfen to resort 
with the companions of his youth. •» 

222. ‘Grey beard mirth’— Old men disposed to lie merry ; cheerful or 
mirthful old men. Mirth — Abstract for Concrete. Its adjective 'is meny. 
* Smiling toil'— Cheerful labourers. Toil — Abstract for Concrete— toiling men. 
Retire’ d — Stopped for relaxation. 

223. Where the villager^who when they met, gravely discussed the 
politics eft the clay. Every village of any consequence has a few men who 
take asleep interest in politics, and these not unfrequently meet in the village 
inn to discuss, the various measures that are before Parliament, some advo- 
cating them, while others heartily condemning them. Sometimes they 
have very stormy meetings, especially when there are men of extreme 
vieifas among them, men that have little knowledge and yet pretend to 
be possessed of great wisdom. Hence they ‘talk with looks profound.’ The 
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And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 225 

picture, however, is more true as regards England* and Scotland, than aB 
regards Ireland where village *people generally discuss ‘tenant rights’ 
and ‘tenant grievances.’ 

‘Looks profound'— Solemn, serious looks that showed how deeply interested 
they were in the subjects discussed. Prokujnd — L iterally going to the bottom. 
Lat. pro— before and fundus , bottom. ‘ Went round * — Circulated the company, 

224. This is a humorous line. 1 News much older * — Gentlemen drink old 
ale, and the older it becomes the better. Gentlemen again discuss the 
news of the day , and the newer it is the better. But with the people of 
Auburn the reverse was the case, their news was older than their ale, and 
yet it was news to them as they had but just learned it . In an out-of-the- 
way village, the news of what was happening elsewhere did not 
reach themjearly as in Goldsmith’s titne, and for many years afterwards there 
was no penny post or cheap newspapers. It might be literally true of the 
exploits of English arms in the East and West Indies. 

Respecting the number of the word ‘news,’ Bail* writes: — “ News in the 
old English was commonly plural:— ‘These are’ news indeed’; ‘these news 
are everywhere.’ — Shakespeare; but now it is uniformly singular: — ‘111 news 
runs apace.’ The singular form ‘new’ never existed.” Comp. Tidings . 
Craik observes that it is remarkable that we should have exactly the? same 
state of^things in the case of the almost synonymous term news( the final ‘s’ 
ot winch, however, has been sometimes attempted to be accounted for as a 
remnant of ‘css’ or ‘ness*, though its exact correspondence in form with the 
French nonrellcs of the same signincation, would seem conclusively enough 
to indicate what it really is) as with tidings. 

225-26. The poet lovingly oondescends to describe the various parlour 
ornaments and decorations of that *happy place. Imagination — Is de- 
fined in Philosojfhy to be the consciousness of an image in the mind represent- 
ing a possible object of perception. It is the faculty* of poets and 
painters ; and it may give rise to different compositions (1) Fiction; (2) 
Poetry ; (3) Wit and Humour; and (4) the Fine Arts. The word is here usea 
to denote that faculty which recalls and retains in the mind, a vivid 
image of something formerly seen. This may be considered the abstract 
for the concrete, and is said to ‘stoop,* because the subjects upon which it 
exerts itself are humble. Simimrly when imagination denotes the creative 
faculty, and deals with things^ sublime, it is said to ‘soar.’ ‘In Imagination 
there is more of th# earnest, in Fancy more of the play of the spirit ; 
the first is a loftier faculty*and gift than the second.* — Wordswortr. ‘The 
parlour splendours’ — The various beauties of the parlour consisting of furniture, 
&c., which are mentioned in the following lines. Etymologically parlour 
belongs*to the same group of words with Parliament , parlans , parley , and 
parole. The common stem is the Low Lat. parabolare , Fr. parler, to 
speak — and hence parlour originally denoted the speaking room of a 
monastery? that is, the room where cowversation was allowed, called 
also lucotorium. The word seems now to be beginning to fall out of 
use, superseded by dining-room, and fa'eakfast-room. In small inns there is 
one room better furnished than the rest, which is reserved for the better 
class of customers— and this sort of parlout is here meant by the wopd. 
'Festive place* — i. e., where festivity and merry-making used to take place. * 

The beginning of this description is intentionally pohopous, to Heighten 
the humour of the sketch. 
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The parlour splendours of that festive place : 

The whifce-wash’d wall, the nicely sanded floor, 

The varnish'd clock that click'd behind the door y 
The chest contriv'd a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 2&0 

The pictures plac'd for ornament and use, 

226, &c.— Of this department of Tillage life Goldsmith could write from 
abundant experience. Bee the account of his early days given by Irving 
and by Forster. He had certainly often made one in such a company as he 
depicts at the “Three Pigeons’* in “She Stoops To Conquer.** 

226-34. ^11 enlargements to the word ‘splendour,’ and in the objective 
relation to •trace.* 

227. ‘The nicely sanded floor,’— The floors of English cottages are often 
paved with large flat stones called flags* These are regularly, washed and 
scoured and white sand is scattered over them. Compare, Longfellow. 

“But his house is now an ale-house with a nicely sanded floor ” 

Wall— Is the past part, of A.S. wilan> to connect, to cement, and its 
meaning is cemented, or joined firmly together. Some etymologists derive 
it from Lat. vallum. 

5*28. « The varnish'd clock'— Formerly clocks were placed in large cases 
six or seven feet in height, and thus formed rather imposing pieces, of furni- 
ture, having an ample surface to varnish. Varnish’d — Sir Charles Eastlake 
traces English varnish, It. vemice, to a Greek word, suggesting the ideaof its being 
either the golden hair of the Egyptian princes or the amber-coloured nitre of 
the city Berenice . Clock seems originally to have meant bell, all the cognate 
forms of the word in kindred languages having that sense — Ger. glockc ; 
W. clock ; O. E f eluege , &c. Diez makes it another form of clack , and a 
representation of the sound made by a blow. Lit. a thing that clicks. 
Clock and clicjc are words of the same stock — only that they are of different 
parts of speech. Cf. on line 28, for a family of words of similar origin. Clicked 
is an Onomatopoetic word meaning ticked. 

Goldsmith’s chaste pathos makes hint an insinuating moralist, and 
throws a charm of bland-like softnejs over his descriptions of homely objects, 
that would seem only fit to be the subjects of Dutch painting. But his quiet 
enthusiasm leads the affections to humbly things witbout^a vulgar asso- 
ciation ; and he inspires us with a fondness to trace the simplest recollec- 
tions of Auburn till we count the furniture of its ale-house, and listen 
to the ‘varnished clock,’ that clicked behind the door. — Campbell’s British 
Poets . Note the Alliteration in this line. 

229. ‘The chest contriv’d &c.,’— The chest was so made as to answer 
two purposes, that of a chest of drawers by day, and a bed by nigkt. « Debt' ’ 
is used in the sense of duty— and it should be observed that both the words 
are derived from Lat. debeo, I owe. Contriv’d— Planned ; invented. 

230. *A bed by night,' — The chest was so contrived that a part of it being 
unfolded, i^could be used as a bed at night. 

23 fcr ‘Pictures for ornament and use’— Both ornamental and useful 
pictures. These latter are so called because useful moral lessons could be 
derived from them, e. g. the picture of Howard visiting the prisons. The 
usefulness of the game of goose is proved by its being taken down and used 
for pitying the game as a chess of draught board is. ‘For’— Expresses 
purposes. 
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The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 

The hearth, except when winter chill'd the day. 

With aspen boughs and flowers and fennel gay ; 

While broken tea-cups, wisely kept foreshow, 235 

• # * 

232. * The twelve good rules,' — Id allusion to a printed paper of maxims 
often seen in old public-houses. These were : — 1 . Urge no healths ; 2 . Pro- 
fane no divine ordinances ; 3. Touch no state matters ; 4. Reveal no secrets ; 
5. Pick no quarrels ; 6. Make no comparisons ; 7. Maintain no ill opinions ; 
8. Keep no bad company ; 9. Encourage no vise; 10. Make no long meals; 
11. Repeat no grievances ; 12. Lay no wagers. 1 ’ Johnson wrote rules for the 
Devil Tavern (close by Temple Bar on the river side,) Bee Crabbe’s Parish 
Register, Part I of the pictures possessed by “the industrious swain.” — 

“There is King Charles and all his golden rules 
Who proved Misfortune’s was the best of schools.” 

Goldsnnth evidently here uses u£ the description elsewhere given of an 
author’s bed-room ; — 

“The sanded floor that grit£ beneath the tread, 

The humid wall with paltry pictures spread ; • 

The Royal Game of Goose was there in view. 

And the Twelve Rules the Royal martyr drew ; 

The seasons framed with listing found a place, 

And brave prince William showed his lamp-black f^ce.” # 

• — Citizen of the World , Letter XXX, 

The 'royal game of moose’— “This game originated, I believe, in Germany, 
and is well calculated to make children ready at reckoning the produce of 

two given numbers It is called the game of goose, because at every fourth 

and fifth compartment* in succession, a goose is depicted ; and if the cast 
thrown by the player falls upon a # goose, he moves forward double the num- 
ber of his throw.” — Sirutt’s Sports and pastimes, p, 336. It is called * royal * 
because it is believed that the ‘game* was invented and the rules were drawn 
up by Charles I. of England, or as some suppose because it was regarded as 
worthy of being played by royal persons. See the quotation from Crabbe. 
Royal — Observe that this adjective may be compared to the genitive case of 
substantive. Roy al= King's* See notes # in the Essay on Criticism, 1. 321. 

• 233-34. The cons, is.— ‘The hearth gay with aspen boughs and flowers and 
fennel.’ The ejark green fennel forming a back ground for the flowers would 
have a very good effect ‘TVict hearth,' — The open fire-place. During the 
summer months, and when the, days were warm, there was no fire needed in 
the hearth, which was qovered with boughs from the aspen tree, &c., to give it 
a cheerful appearand. ‘Exeertf when &c„’ Because then fire was made or kept in 
the room to keep it warm. 'Gay'— The adj. gay qualifies 'hearth,' in 1, 233. 
Aspen — A species of the poplar so called from tiie trembling of its leaves 
with thcftslighest impulse of the air. Hence the expression to tremble like an aspen 
leaf* The name is derived from an Anglo-Saxon word meaning to shake - 
Scott, Marmion , Canto. VI, St. 30, where he describes woman as 
• “Variabjp as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made.” 

Fennel — A plant cultivated in gardens for the agreeable aromatic flavour of 
its seeds and finely divided leaves. 

235. * Wisely kept for show,'— Kept economically or with great judgment, 
for ornament or exhibition. Wisely may be thus accounted for: — Because 

* Played on a table which is divided into sixty-three compartments. 
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Rang’d o'er the chimney, glisten'd in a row. 

Vain trausitory splendours ! could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall ? 

tfiey could serve no other end; or because 'they Were arranged! in such a 
manner that the broken parts could not be seen. Show— The term ‘show* 
is here opposed to use. 

235-36. The syntactical order of the line is:— ‘ While broken tea-cups 
(that weir ) wisely kept for show, glistened in a row, being ranged over the 
chimney. * 

236. Rang'd — For arranged , part, to ‘tea-cups/ —‘Rang’d o’er ‘The chim- 
ney,’ — Over the fire-place, in ail English houses, there is a shelf called the 
Chimney-piece*' Qr mantel piece, on which ornaments are commonly placed. On 
such a shelf the broken tea-cups are here said to have been arranged. 

Chimney— S o Shakes., CymhelinetTL IV, 30 

“The Chimney is south the chamber." , 

And Milton : — “Hard by a cottage chimney smokes." 

The word comes to us through the French from the Latin caminus , 
furnace, Or, kaminos,‘0\en % The vent or passaago through which the smoke 
is carried up to the open air. 

An “Ale-house, on the supposed site of this in the Deserted Village, 
and with the sign of ‘the Three Jolly Pigeons’ (in honour doubtless of Tony 
Lumpkin*), was rebuilt or repaired by Mr. Hogan, the poet’s relation.” — 
Peior’s Life of Ooldsmith. 

“Opposite to it ( the hawthorn tree ) is the village ale-house, over the door 
of which swings ‘the Three Jolly Pigeons.’ Captain Hogan, I have heard, 
found great difficulty in obtaining, ‘the twelve good rules’ ; but at-lengtk 
purchased them at some London bookstall to adorn the white washed 
parlour of “The Three Jolly Pigeons.” 

“ The pool, the busy mill, the house where ‘nut-brown draughts in- 
spired,’ are still visited as the poetic scene ; and the ‘hawthorn bush’ growing 
in an open space in front of the house, which I know to have three trunks, 
is now reduced to one ; the other two having been cut, from time to time, 
by persons carrying away pieces of i£ to be made into toys, Ac., in honoiy of 
the bard, and of the celebrity of his poem.”— Letter of Dr . Strean . 

At present, their is no vestige of the trej, nor of the Wall which was 
built round the trunk to prevent its extermination, A mound marks the 
spot where the thorn stood, f 

237. 1 Splendours' — Abstract for Concrete- -the splendid objects that 
adorned the place.— Nom. after were. Vain transitory splendours were these.* 
These are mentioned in thd preceding para:- and are called transitory be- 
cause they continued only for a short time. Transitory — Is opposed to 
evei'lasting—'LB.t. trans, beyond, across, and eo, I go.— Passing away quickly, 
gyns.— Transient represents a thing as shprt at the best ; transitory as liable 
at any moment to pass away.r Fleeting goes further, and represents it as 
in the act qf taking its flight. Life is transient ; its joys are transitory ; its 
hours 90 fleeting. 

237-38. ‘Could not all— fall ?’ — Could not jrour combined influence 
delay or save the house shaking from its bottom, crumbling to duBt. The 

* Tvuy Lumpkin : the original is supposed to have been one of the persons who frequented 
the little inn of Bally mahon. See the Comedy of " She Stoops to Conquer. n 
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Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart. 240 

Thither no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblivion of bra daily care; * 

ale-house was in ruins, hardly a trace of it remaining, for these ornaments 
could not avert its fate. Mr. Morell explains the expression ‘reprieve 
the tottering &c.— fall ?’ thus,— “Keprieve the mansion from tottering and 
falling. Goldsmith does not mean to imply that the inn was in a totter- 
ing condition, when the village was flourishing.” Bephieve —Probably from 
the Lat. reprendere , to take back, through the Fr. repris, and r'eprouver. 
To respite after sentence of death ; to relieve for a time from §ny suffering* 
A word, used with a reference to a criminal, is here applied' to a mansion 
— with the meaning to save . The word is seldom used in any other connexion. 
Cf. Retrieve, Fr. retrouver , to And again. Mansion— Used in its primitive 
or original flense from inando , I build — see verse 140, ante. 

239. * Obscure it sinks,’— It falls and is forgotten. ‘Nor* — Is equivalent 
to ‘ and wo,’ — And it shal> no more impart. ‘SAaM’-i-An Irishism or an 
archaism for ‘will.' See also lines 241 and 244. * Obscure ’ — Adj. put adver- 
bially forming part of the predicate of the sentence. 

239-40. ‘Nor shall it heart.’— Nor will it ever give thp poor* man 

an opportunity to acquire a brief importance among his fellow- villagers, 
as they sit together to converse, or discuss the questions that interest them. 
This is a disjunctive sentence. ‘An hour’s importance &c.* — The poor man 
during the hour that he remained iii this festive place in the company of 
persons of various ranks, felt himself a man of some consequence ; but the 
ale-house being no longer in exjstence, it can not any longer smpart to 
the poor man an hour’s importance as it, did before. In other words, the 
poet seems to liinfr that a man thinks more of himself when elated with 
liquor than when he is sober. 'Importance' — That there he can find people 
to wait upon him, and bring him what he orders; and so* he may fancy 
himself no longer a mere drudge. According to Dr. Johnson, — “A tavern 
chair was the throne of human felicity.” — And Shenstone complained that 
no ^private roof ever gave so hearty a welcome as that which was to be 
found in an inq. 

241-42. The cons, of the two lines is : — ‘The peasant shall no more 
repair to this place to get rid of his daily care.’ * Thither ’ — Pronominal 
adverb, of the demonstrative kind, denoting motion to. Its root or crude 
form may be found by decomposing its parts— viz., Hhe' and *th er.' * No 
more,' an adverbial phrase— no longer. Repair*— R epair, to renovate, and 
repair, to betake one’s-self to, are entirely different words ; the first comes 
from Lat. reparare, and the second, through, O. Fr. repairer, from Low Lat. 
repatriare, to get back to one’s native land.— Smith’s Sp, of E. Litr . See 
notes on the word in the Es. on Crit., 2. 342. ‘To sweet oblivion ’ — i.e, by means 
of his glass of ale. It is a very common thfng with the low Irish to drown 
their sorrows in the bowl. Oblivion — Lat. oblivio, forgetfulness. Syns.-— 
“ Forgetfulness is Anglo Saxon, and oblivion is Latin. The former has refer- 
ence' to persons, and marics a state of mind ; the latter has reference to things 9 
and indicates a condition into which they are sunk. We blame a man for 
his forgetfulness ; we speak of some old custom as buried in oblivion, The 
expressions could not be interchanged.” ( To ’ — i.e., to a place that can 
give, &c. 
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No more the farmer’s news, the barber’s tale, 

No more the woodman’s ballad shall prevail ; 

No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 245 

243. ‘The farmer' n news’— The farmer’s itecessary visits to the neighbour. 
„ jug market town would naturally make him the newsman. « The barber's 

taW— The endless garrulity of barbers, who, at least in the country, prac- 
tised as surgeons also, is a perpetual matter of joke or disgust with the 
novelists of George II’s. time. So too in the Arabian Nights &c. The pole 
with red and white stripes minted around it, which may even now be 
frequently seen outside the.door of a barber’s shop, indicated his business; 
the white representing the linen bandage which he employed, and the red 
the stain of blood. 

243—44. * News') Hale') ( bal1ad ’ — Peculiarly appropriate each as used ; the 
farmer bringing news from his country side; the barber ever ready with a tale, 
and the woodman with a song. (Thougty the barber is by no means deficient 
in news.) These three terms are respectively part of the nominatives to the 
verb 'shall prevail*. In line 244 Supply 'there'. 

244. « The woodman's ballad' = Some praise of the Greenwood, or perhaps 
some tale of Bobin Hobd, the hero of foresters. • The word ballad is derived 
from a Greek word meaning to throw — ‘to throw the leg about’— a meaning 
especially common in Sicily and Magna Graecia— came the low Latin 
•Ballare, to hop, dance. Cf. English 'baity' 'ballet'. Perhaps it was not till after 
the middle ofcthe last century that ballad acquired what is now its general 
meaning, viz., a narrative piece. Originally it meant a song to be sung 
while dancing. Johnson in his Dictionary gives no special sense. Formerly 
it denoted a song of any kind as in As You Like It , II. VII, 148; — 

“And then the lover 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his Mistress’ eyebrow.” 

Older writers call Soloman's Sony the Ballet of Ballettes. Chaucer speaks of 
the birds singing ballads and lays (Dreame.) Woodman — A woodman in its 
common acceptation, signifies a hunter. Cf: — -‘You Polydore have proved best 
woodman , and are»master of the feast”. — Shakespeare. The word now implies a 
•tree- feller.' Here apparently used in the sense of one who supplies firewood. 
•Shall prevail'— Shall be heard there. , 

245. Smitth— The term smithy was applied to all trades which called tor 
the use of the hammer. It means one who smiteth, or beats, and is in fact a 
corruption of 'smiteth.* Thus we have the g&d-smith, tbe silver-smith, the 
white-smith, the lock-smith, and the black-smith, to which last, as the most 
sturdy of all the smiters, the name of “smith” is now pln\ost wholly confined 
so much so, that unless we prefix a word to distinguish the others, we under- 
stand by a smith a black-smith as he who ( par excellence) smiteth on the anvil. 
Hoarb's English Roots. Archbishop Trench . takes this word to mean “the 
man who smites,” but there is reason to believe that the relationship between 
•smith* and •smite* is not an immediate one. It seems rather to belong to the 
same root as 'smooth'. — Smith’s Sp . of E Litr. In the time of Wicliffe smith 
and carpenter were synonymovs. «• Where this is not a smitn either a 
carpentre the |pme of maree.” 

‘Duskvbrow shall clear’— i.e. Shall wipe out the sweat from his'blackened 
forehead.— Hfere brow is called •dusky' (i.e.) partially black (from smoke) or on 
account of its being covered with 'soot* or particles of dnst and coal. 'Dusky,* 
-is the adj. of ‘dusk’ which though in many cases almost synonymous with 
twilightyis, like the Latin adj .fuscus, sub fuscus. applied to the complexion 
of the inhibitants of the torrid zone. Ger. duster, tending to darkness. Brow 
is in the obj. case governed by the active verb 'shall clear.* 
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Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear ; 

The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prestf. 

Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 250 

246 STRENGTiif-Literally that which stringetk or maketh on© strong, 
■which is the past participle of the verb to 'string* Hence a strong man is^ 
a man well strung . This word is apparently used for that whioh is 
wielded by strength, viz. sledge hammer. At least * ponderous ’ is more appli- 
cable to 'hammer' than to * strength Lat. pendo, I weigh, and pondus » a weight 
— primarily means heavy , here strongly impulsive, ‘The smith shall no more 
cease wielding his heavy hammer, and lean on it to listen to the news of the 
day ,’ or secondly when ‘ponderous’ is taken in the sense of forcible . — ‘ The 
smith shall no more take rest, leaning on his heavy hammer to hear the 
news of the day . 9 However, the meaning of the line is really the same in 
both cases. Relax — The infinitive of the verb, the sign to being omitted. 
‘The smith shall relax &c.’ — Where “ shall relax ” is an active verb govern- 
ing ‘ strength ’ in the obj. case and agreeing with its nom. case ‘ smith .* — Her. 
Lat. re and laxo, I loose, ‘ltelax his ponderous strength/ —Suspend his hard 
labour or to sit at his ease. ‘ Lean to hear'— Bend forward to hear ; paupe to 
listen to the narratives as told by barber t and woodman. Of.— Wordsworth’s 
exquisite lines of a far other listening : — . 

“•And she shall lean her ear • 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wpyward round, &c.” 

247. Host— Landlord or inn-keeper. The pron. himself adds emphasis 
to 'host'. The sense is : — ‘Even the host shall no longer be found careful, &c.’ 
The host would, of course, be the last to disappear from the scene. 

248. ‘Careful to see &c.— - round i. a — Attentively watching the cup 

filled with frothy ate, going round all the parties. ‘ Mantling bliss This 
seems to refer to the foaming cup ; and the ale is called 'bliss 1 because it 
exhilarates and makes cheerful the man who drinks. When A vessel is fill- 
ed with ale, a good deal of froth gathers on the surface, and runs down the 
sides of the vessel. This accounts for the term * mantling See farther notes 
on tlie word 'mantling* in line 132. Cf. Pope.* — “And the brain dances to 
mantling bowl.” .Bliss is derived from the verb to 'blessS which comes from 
Saxon blUhsian, to make blithe -*. Here Abstract for Concrete, i. e„ for the ; 
ale. • 

249. Coy MAiD=TJie .bashful barmaid. “In drinking toasts, the ladies 
have a modest custom of excusing themselves, which is elegantly described 
here.*’ — P ercy. The word ‘coy’ lias a shade of meaning, that the backward- 
ness is assumed rather than real, at the same time That it is rather pleasing. 
Her. Lat .Suietus, quiet, because a virgin lady is generally seen to live a quiet 
lifej and Fr. ( coy 9 or ( quoy * 

“Jason is as coy as is a maid 

He lftoketh piteously, but nought he sifid.” — C haucer. 

“Hence with denial vain and coy excuse.” — Milton. 

The maid here referred to is the maid servant of the inn. 

•Half willing to be presV— i. e. She rather likes that she would be solicit- 
ed earnestly to kiss the cup or drink a little. • 

250. Take the first sip, before handing it to others to drink. CfJBen 
Jonson’s well-known line “Or leave a kiss but in the cup, &c,” It was 
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A CONTRAST BETWEEN THE SIMPLE BLESSINGS OF THE POOR AND THE BARREN 
SPLENDOUR OF THE RICH. 

Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 

These simple blessings of the lowly train ; 

To me more dear, congenial to^my heart, 

also a Greek custom. See Bekker’s Chari cl es, Sc. II. Cf. also Scott’s Mar . 
Cant. v. 12 in Lady Heron’s song about Lochinvar 4 

“The bride ‘kissed the goblet, the knight quaffed it up.” 

This is a picture of an English, not of an Irish village public-house. 
The quietness, sweetness, and cleanliness, are the characteristics a pretty, 
road side inn, or of some rural public-house which the poet had visited 
in his country rambles or excursions. Moreover, nut-brown-ale is not a 
beverage generally sold in an Irish public house — McLeod. 

A contrast between the simple blessings of the poor and the barren 

SPLENDOUR OF THE RICH. 0 

251. Most editions end this line with a "comma ; incorrectly, on the 
principle that a transitive verb sliohld not be separated from its object. 

251-54. « Let the rich deride, «jfrc.;’~Tl»e twp sentences in lines 251.52 
are adverbial sentences (of concession) to the contracted principal sentence 
in lines 253 and 254, let having the same meaning as though. The cons- 
truction of lines 251-55 is:— ‘Yes !. one native charm i.e., one simple 
natural beauty (is) to me more dear, (is more) congenial to my heart, i.e., 
more agreeable to my feelings than all the gloss of art (is), though c the rich 
deride i.e., may indeed laugh at and the proud disdain these simple blessings 
of the lowly train.' 

It may he here remarked that the original meaning of * though ’ is let or 
grant, it being derived from the A.S. thaf, thauf or thof, the imperative of 
thatian, to allow, permit, grant. 

* yes’— The force of ‘yes' is, I care not. 1, As if answering some imaginary 
objector, who asks, “ But are these pleasures really of value, in spite 
of the derision of the rich and the disdain of the 'proud?” ‘Rich,* means the 
whole class of .rick men, hence plural. Deride— Lat. dc and video, I laugh 
down. Lit., to laugh down one. Disdain— Lat. dis , asunder and dignoi •, to 
think worthy. To consider beneath notice or care or regard. Cf. it with 
the form deign. Here rich and 'proud are used as nouns governed by the 
active verb ‘let’ in the obj. case. Deride and disdain are in the inf. mood. 

252. ‘The simple— train — These artless or innocent pleasures of the 
humble villagers. Simple — Lat, sine, without and plica , a fold — without 
duplicity. Train— Simply used for a collection of people, and can not be 
pressed into any special meaning. Cf. 1. 320, “ gorgeous train,” and lines 
17 and 337. 

253. Heart — Is frequently used in English for the feelings, as the head 

is put for the intellect. < 

Dear and congenial, are attributives of ‘ charm 

254. One is emphatic and is used in contradistinction to * all* 'Native 
thwrm ? — A pleasure that is natural, that is produced by natqre, not con- 
jured up by art. — Der. Lat. natus, to be born. Here the word native =r=inbom 
or natural opposed to ‘aitifieiar or ‘gloss of art/— Cf. Shakes., King 
John, Am ill. Sc. 4 

“ But now will cankey sorrow eat my bud*, 

And chase the native beauty from his cheek,” 

£53-64. Observe the link of connection is omitted. The clause is 
slightly arrestive, and therefore l but' is the proper word to supply. Wow 
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One native charm, than all the gloss of art ; 

Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its play, 265 

The soul adopts, and owns their first born sway ; % * 

Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind. 

Unenvied, unmolested, pnconfin'd* 9 

of art* —External brilliance of splendour produced by art, artificial Splen- 
dour, *The term ^gloss' denotes that the splendour referred to is not really 
valuable. It is attractive to the eye, but not productive of true happiness. 
The word ‘gloss' is probably from the same ropt as ‘glass'. This ‘gloss’ is 
quite distinct from the gloss which means an explanatory note. Compare 
Ger. ghistan*= to shine, glitter, Gr. glossu= an obsolete or foreign word that 
requires explanation, allied to the English word *gloze\ The word strictly 
^brightness or lustre— so especially in a bad sense, mere external polish or 
show. 

25 5-56. The poet now proceeds *to explain what he means by ‘native* 
charms.* * 

• 

255. Joys proceeding from natural feelings are not kept under restraint* 
Spontaneous— La t. sponte, of free will, abl. of a noun cpons, perbaps=Sans* 

^=own and panth , ) to go. ~ Proceeding from natural feeling, tempera- 

ment, or disposition. ‘Where Naturejias its play,’ — Where Nature is at 
liberty ; where action is not restrained by the artificial rules of society ; 
where Nature can show itself to effector advantage. ‘ Joys’ is* in the obj. 
case governed by the trans. verb ‘adopts' in the next line. The cons, of Us. 
255-56 is ‘Where nature has its play, the soul adopts spontaneous joys, 
and owns their first-born sway ;* 

256. Adopts— Lat. ad and opto t I desire. — Selects and taken. ‘Ottms * — 
Admits ; confesses. ‘And owns their first born sway ;* — The first impression 
on the soul are from those tilings and feelihgs that are natural, so the sway 
or influence of spontaneous joys is first-born , and the soul acknowledges this 
first-born sway, (i.e.J continues to receive impressions from * spontaneous 
joj'S. The appropriateness of ‘first born 1 may be justified Thus What is 
natural, must always precede what is artificial . — The first is the prototype 
of toe second. Some are of opinion that there is a double meaning in the 
expression firstly that of precedence in order of time ; and secondly that 
of superior right which belong* to the first-born, i.e., the eldest child, a* 
the Law of Primogeniture is dbknowledged in England, Soul — It would 
be interesting to obtain the certain derivation of this word. Junius suggests 
that it is an elegant c#m pound from zao=l live and l wala' =a well or fountain. 
It would thus denote ‘the w6ll of life.’ 

257. ‘Lightly they frolic— The joys of the proud and rich pro- 
ceeding ffom the ‘gloss of art’ leave behind them some pang or troublere sting 
heavily on the mind after the joys are fled, but the spontaneous joys of the 
lowly train play on the mind lightly and leave nothing behind them for the 
mind to brood upon, ‘T/icy'—i. e., spontaneous joys. « Vacant mind '— The 
mind free from cares or troubles. The same expression occurs in verse 122 
which compare, and see notes thereon. ‘ Vacant' is used here in no bad sense* 

158. * Unenvied, uaimoiested and unconfin'd .’ — Adjectives referring to they ; 
that is ,joyn in 1. 225. The alliteration or repetition of the prefix ‘im* as m 
this line is exceedingly common, especially with Shakespeare and Milton 
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But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 

With all the freaks of wanton wealth array'd,— 260 

(1) . “Z/nhou^elled, wwappointed, t^aneled.” — S hakespeare. 

(2) . ‘♦Comes wTiprevented, ua’mplored, wnsought.” — Milton. 

(3) . “Ifarespited, wnpitied, tmrep^ , oved/ ,, —Do. 

„ (4). “tfhwept, tmhonored, and unsung.” — Scott. 

259. Irregular sentence. Pomp and masquerade are placed absolutely at 

the head of the sentence, instead of being governed by the preposition *in! 

Morell, ‘Long pomp' — In one word, Cavalcade — This seems to mean grand 
entertainments extending ever several hours, so that they exhaust those 
that attend them. ‘ Long * i. e., at length, lasting long. Pomp — G r. pompe, 
fr. pempo, Lat. pompa , Eng. pump, pumpkin , bomb, bombast, are all connected. 
The radical motion seems to he swelling. Others say that it is ‘long drawn out.’ 
So of water through the pump. Pompa was at first a 'procession marked 
with splendour, a Roman triumph. Cf. Macaulav, Prophecy of Capys, XXX. 
3. It is there used of any splendour. 1 Here it is used in its modern sense of 
state parade . Cf. “Feasts, pomps and vain glories.” — Milton's Sam. Agon. 
Also Thomson’s Seasons, Spring , v. 73 .■—“Wafts all the pomp of life into your 
ports, &c” ^ See notes ante, 1. 60. Also further not^s on the word in 1. 75 of the 
Essay on Criticism . 

Masquerade — From Fr. masquer, to put on a mask— Apparently refers to 
the festivities of the nocturnal assembly of persons wearing masks (or 

to hmuse .themselves in disguise, with dancing, conversation and other 
diversions. Others derive it from Arabic maskhavat, buffoon, fool, 'any thing 
ridiculous, from sakhira, to ridicule. “He [Goldsmith] was particularly 
fond of masquerades which were then exceedingly popular and got 
up at Ranelagh with great expense and magnificience.” — Irving. See 
Spectator Nos. 8 and 14— “From the restoration onwards masquerades 
were extremely popular. They were suppressed by law in 1724 but 
presently revived with the connivance of the Government. See Field- 
ing’s novels passim. A correspondent of the Spectator oigning his name, 
“T. B.” thus writes of it: — “This irregular assembly is composed of criminals 
too considerable for the animadversions of our society. I mean, Sir, the 
Midnight Mask, which as of late been frequently held in one of the most 
conspicuous parts of the town, an<J which I hear will be con tin ued with 
additions and improvements, &c.” 9 

259-62. Observe the change of constriction in these lines. As the sen- 
tence stands, there is n,o verb, to which ‘ polap ’ and * masquerade' can be the 
nominative. Properly speaking, they are governed by in in 1, 261, and the 
word these is redundant, for it stands for ‘ pomp *' and ‘ masquerade / The 
regular cons, therefore would be .-—‘But ere triflers obtain half their wish, 
the toiling pleasure sickens into pain, in the long pomp and in the midnight 
masquerade, [though] arrayed with all the freaks of wanton wealth/ Or 

we might begin the sentence with ‘the toiling pleasure pain,’ as it is the 

principal clause, 

260. With all the foolish fancies that the extravagantly rich can only 
indulge, ‘ Wealth ’ — Aba. for c6norete-= the wealthy people, who are termed 
* wanton V Efecause they so frequently change their manner of dress and 
luxurious* modes of living. ‘Array'd!, refers to pomp and masquerade, &c. 
Wanton — Sans. van. f to desire. Literally ill- trained, — Luxurious, trifling. 
In connection with freaks the latter is perhaps the better meaning ; Of, also 
Unfits in 1, 261, 
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In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 

The toiling pleasure sickens into pain ; 

And, e'en while fashion's brightest arts decoy, 

The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy. 

• • 

261. ‘In these'— Supply the ellipsis •pleasures' after Hhese*. In these— I m - 
to be connected with ‘sickens into pain \ •Triflers'— Are those light-headed 
persons that engage in these pursuits. Ebb — B efore. Ere is derived from the 
A.S. aer, first, before. The word ‘eaily* is from the same root. 

262. The so-called pleasure, from th£ toil and weariness and 
consequent heart-sickness of its votaries, becomes a real pain. ‘Toiling 
pleasure— An example of Antithesis. • Toiling ' is a present participle, 
used as an adj. ; hence, sometimes called a participial adjective, ‘foil* 
and * pleasure * are strongly opposed to each other, and a startling effect is 
produced by describing pleasure as ‘ toiling pleasure*— It means this .-—Pleasure 
that requires toil to keep it up. ?he poet evidently here refers to such 
pleasures As dances &c., which require exertion, and therefore exhaust 
persons, in as much as the ‘toiling pleasure* gives rise not only to prostration 
of spirits but also to vexation, before the sons of pleasure obtain half the 
enjoyment they expected? • Into ' denotes the change* of a thing from one 
state to another. 

263. ‘E’en while fashion’s :gven while the most pompous pleasures 
in fashion lure them with most enticing enjoyments, they can npt feel 
convinced in their hearts, that such enjoyments will afford them happiness 
and doubt if they be joy. ‘E'en* — The force of this word in this place is ‘not 
only but also'. Decoy — [Compounded of de and coy . Lat. quietus and Fr. coy 
or quoy ’] Originally to quiet, sootue. — Hence to ensnare, entice &c. 

264. ‘If this be joy*— This is an indirect, not a direct question, and 
therefore should not be followed by a note of interrogation, which some 
editions have. A noun clause, the object after 1 asks' . Mr. McLeod in his 
Edition of the Dis. Vill. treats the substantive verb ‘be* in this verse as in the 
indicative mood, and accordingly he conjugates it m its ancient form thus*.— 

Singular Plural Singular * Plural 

1. I be We be 3. He be or beeth They be. 

2. Thou beest Ye be 

Now this is very unsatisfactory. A statement is made but nothing is 
proved. It is»true that in very early English the form ‘be* was sometimes • 
used in the indicative as it stfil is by the common people of Somerset and 
Devon. But how is the ‘if to be accounted for? McLeod seems to regard the 
question ‘if this be jyy' as equivalent to ‘is this joy*} But these expressions 
are not equivalent. In questions terminating in a conditional sentence 
there is evidently an ellipsis, which we may fill up by ‘say* or ‘to say' or 
‘tell me* or ‘to tell me \ Thus the heart asks ‘say if this be joy* that is “say 
[thattlfis is joy] if it be joy a very doubtful circumstance.” Hence it 
appears that ‘be' is in the subjunctive not the indicative . [Subjunctive or con- • 
ditional mood implies not only contingency, doubt, but also a condition. It * 
is therefor necessary for a verb to be in t the subjunctive mood that not 
only its form but also its sense must be conditional, and should express either 
contingency or doubt— as opposed to the indicative which sometimes 
resembles it in form onty— e. g. Supposing a man has found a coin, which 
he believes to be gold, he may say “I will ask Mr. — if this is gold,” i, e. I will 
ask Mr.— -to say that this is gold, if it is gold as I believe and hope it is. 
Here the verb is put in the indicative because doubt is not express^ by 
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Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who survey ‘ 265 

The rich man's joys increase, the poor's decay, 

*Tis yours to judge, how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy 4nd. 

Proud swells thh tide with lpads^of freighted ore, 

* 

conditional sentence. On the use of the subjunctive, see p. 208 'of Angus* 
B. B. of the English Tongue and pages 110-112 of Bain’s Gramnar and Howabd’s 
Oram . Part. Accidence on the Subjunctive Mood. 

265-66 ‘Friends to' — Persons who have friendly feelings towards* ‘Ye friends 
to truth'~ You who wish really to arrive at the truth — to see thingB in t^heir true 
light. *Ye statesmen who &c.’ — The order of construction is:— < 'Ye statesmen 
who clearly seethe rich man’s sources of enjoyment becoming more numerous, 
while those of the poor man are growing fewer.’ * Survey' — From the Lat. super, 
over and video , I see. Hence to look over, to examine. Here used in the sense 
to see clearly; observe. — See note in tho Essay on Orit. t 235. Ye is in the 
vocative case. Friends — is in the case of apposition to ‘Ye.' ‘Increase* and ‘ decay 9 
are in the inf. mood and respectively opposed to ‘ decrease ' and \ flourish ' or 
\ prosper / * The poor's i.e, the poor man’s power. The ‘s' of the genitive belongs to 

substantives and not to" adjectives. Note the Poetical License. 

267 — u 'Tis yours to judge," — It is your business or duty to know or judge. 
‘How wide the limits stand &c.’ — Whrt space intervenes between the boun- 
daries* of the two, i. e., how great is the difference between a rich and splendid 
land, and a |>oor but happy land — The sense is — Although there ‘.nay be 
externally great show and splendour in all that relate to the rich folks thereby 
hinting at the aggrandisement of the country by commerce with all the con- 
comitant attendants such as luxury, wealth, &c., — yet virtually the country is 
materially decaying as tho general status of the mass of its people is very far 
from being happy. * Splendid ' and * happy ’ — Are respectively opposed to poor and 
miserable. * Land ’ — Is here used in its restricted sense country. ‘Between a 
splendid and a happy land.’ — By * splendid land ’ is here meant, $ land of fashion, 
wealth, and art, and by a ‘happy land ’ is that which abounds in simple plenty, 
in fact it is here $bat the people have a natural life. In his ‘Citizen of the World’ 
we have the difference between the two explained . — “Happy, very happy, might 
they have been, had they known when to bound their riches and their glory. 
Had they known that extending empird is often diminishing power, that countries 
are ever strongest which are internally poweiful, that colonies by drawing away 
the brave and enterprising leave the country in the bands (St the timid and 
avaricious — that too much commerce may "injure a nation as well as too 
little ; and there is a wide difference between a conquering and a flourishing 
empire.” —Letter XXV. ( f 

268. This line is all grammatically dependent on ‘ limits / not on * standi 
**The poet appears to think thkt there is more misery in the country than there 
used to be, and that the wealth and splendour of the rich have been obtained by 
depriving the poor of what little they possessed. He is wrong, however, for 
there can be no doubt that the liberty, enlightenment, influence, means, and 
comforts of the poor have for several centuries been steadily, and of late rapidly 
increasing throughout the civilised world.” — Annotated Poems of Standard 
English Ayjhors* 

268-70. ‘Proud swells the tide Ac. ?*— Ships bringing into a country loads 
of metals from other shores, present an imposing aspect of the prosperity of 
that country, and her inhabitants foolishly mistaking this for prosperity, hail 
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And shouting Folly hails them from her shore; 270 

Hoards e’en beyond the miser’s wish abound, 

And rich men flock from all the world around. 

Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 

those ships with shouts ol joy. — (Goldsmith entertained the opinion that exten~ 
sion of commerce gt the expense of indigenous cultivations is an evil to the 
country, and to be deplored as a calamity, not to be reckoned as a prosperity*) 

The metaphor is thus explained : — The bosom of the ocean actually swells 
when a ship ‘ploughs the deep, and the poet repiesents the ocean swelling as it 
were with the proud thought of bearing such precious metals on its bosom. 
Proud, is an adverb, but the adjective ofrm is used “because it is intended to express 
lather the quality of the agent as seen in the act, than the quality of the act ' 
itself.** ‘Magnesia feels smooth. 1 ‘She looks pretty.* ‘He arrived safe’ are familiar 
examples of this sort of adverbs. 'Proud 1 — In coustruction an adjective 

agreeing with tide, though in sense adverbial, to be taken with 'swells* ‘With 
loads of &c. — ore/ — Complement to 'proud* See further notes on the word in Table 
Talk . Tide—fFor sea or ocean (Met’onymy). * Freighted ore* — Precious metals. 
The term freighted is here rjsed in a way that is very unusual at present, if not al- 
together obsolete. We do not now say that the cargo is freighted, but that the 
ship is freighted with the cargo, Compare Cbabbe’s Village , 1. 102;— “To show the 
freighted pinnace where to laud.’* Ore- Originally mines — here poetically used 
for goldemd silver. The poet seems to allude to the export of manufactured iron 
which brought, and still brings much wealth into the country. * 

* Shouting Folly * — Folly an abstract noun is here personified, and is used 
for the Concrete, i. e., The foolish peop e as Goldsmith styles them who welcome 
in a vessel returned with gold or silver. 

'Them* — Stands for 'loads* . Her refers [to splendid land . Slcouting i . e., 
with joy. 'Hail* — See its different parts of speech. 

Hail (n,) — Fiozen rain called hailstones. 

,, a salutation (written also hale). 

(a.) Healthy ditto 
(v.) To pour down as hail. 

To salute ; welcome as in this place. 

*• (Intj.) An exclamation of salutation. 

271*72. 'jpeyond 1 — Note the force of this word here Above, surpassing. • 
There are treasures even gi eater Than the miser desires, and these induce rich 
men to come from all parts of the world. Miser— It is worth noticing that 
miser is a Latin word, njeaning wretched, miserable , and that people, by giving 
the uame miser to one who is inordinately fond of money, have as it were 
agreed that such a person is pre-eminently wretched. It is usually applied, as 
in the text, to one that has means but denies himself the comforts and con* 
venieuces of life, The words miser , misery, and miserable have reversed their 
uses. Miser formerly meant simply a wretched person, but now a covetous 
one ; misery meant covetousness, now it means wretchedness ? miserable meant 
covetous, bht now, wretched, 

273. 'Yet* — ‘The force of this word here is ‘inspite of* or Notwithstanding' 
all this apparent gain' through traffic.* 'Count our gains* — Consider what we 
gained by this importation of precious metals. * Count * — Is the imperative. 

* Our * — Refers to Englishmen, the people of the country, ‘This wealth is but 
a name*— The gold so fondly welcomed is practically of no benefit or good to 
the people : the reason being given in the next line, ^ 
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That leaves our useful products still the same. 

Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 275 

Takes up a space that many poor supplied; 

Space for his lake, his park’s extended hounds, 

Space for his hbrses, equipage, ^nd hounds : 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 

Has robb’d the neighbouring fields of half their growth ; 280 


274. That does not increase the cultivation of the artioles needful to the 
subsistence and comfort of the inhabitants. This is an Adj. Sent, qualifying the 
subject 'wealth.' That is the relative and expresses reason* ' 

275* ‘Not so the loss.'— i, e,, the loss is not nominal but real, 

f 

275*76* The link of connection is omitted. Having observed in the 
preceding line that the gain is very little, the poet goes on to say that the loss 
is not insignificant like the gain, but very%reat \ for the rich man occupies all 
lands, that many poor men dwelt upon ; his lake, his park, stablo, *&c., occupy 
much lands which was before very carefully cultivated ; his mulberry plantations 
occupy the fields that used to produce the needful articles — In other words one 
rich man has dispossessed many poor and thus the country has lost by the 
change. 

‘‘But the poet forgets that every rich man who is not a miser employs, 
directly or indirectly, a large number of poor persons, and by this mqans they 
probably derive a greater benefit from his wealth than they could in ally other 
manner. It does not by any means follow that poor men are poor in proportion 
as rich men are rich. The converse can be proved to be the case." * Of wealth 
Adj. ph.= wealthy. The figure Periphrasis is used hero — [It is a figure of 
Rhetoric signifying the use of more words than are necessary to express the 
idea, or which expresses the sense of one word in many ] ‘The man of wealth’— 
Alluding to General Napier who on buying the estate of Lissoy extended his 
park to a circuit of nine miles.— In The Traveller' we have : — t 
“Opulence her grandeur to maintain, 

Lead* stern depopulation in her train, 

And ovfer fields, where scattered hamlets rose 
In barren solitary pomp repose?” 

'That many poor supplied'— Adj/ 1 - Sent, qualifying 'space' ‘Poor’— Obj. "to 
1 supplied ' 

276. Compare, Horace, Ode 2, XV. Whfre the poet makes identically the 
same complaint, that the rich man's palaces, ponds and pleasure-grounds are 
occupying lands once productive and useful. Some read ^his line.— ‘Takes up 
apioce&c.’ , 

277-78. These two lines are explanatory of ‘space’ in line 276. 4 Space ’ in 
in 1. 277 and 'space* in I. 278J case in apposition with ‘space’ in 276. * Bounds , 
equipage and hounds, governed by 'for' und. (See note on line 37.) 'Space for hie 
horses' — The whole expression is equivalent to one word —‘paddock' (itself a 
dram, noun) an enclosure where horses are let to graze. 'Park'— AJarge piece 
of ground in which wild beasts of •chase are enclosed ; but here the word is used 
apparently in like sense of pleasure-ground, a piece of ground adjoining a gentle- 
man’s hougyin the country or villa, and laid out with winding walks, &o, The 
name is also applied to ornamental grounds, as the ‘People's Park.' * 

278. 'Equipage'— Literally, 1 •furniture or outfit of any sort So here es- 
pecially, carriages and retinue, often now for a carriage simply. 

27$ 80. ‘The robe— has robbed, looks too much like an intended pun. 
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His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green : 


* Horsts' — " The horse is supposed to have been so named from his obe- 
dience and tractableness, the obsolete ^3axon word hyrsian , signifying to obey,’' 
Another derivation is : — “ 1 Horst’ is a Saxon word (hoi's), and the animal so called 
was the ensign on the banner of the first Saxon invaders of Britain, the chief 
of whom was himself called Horsa, from his banner.' 1 ‘Equipagtf — "This word 
is derived from the verb 'to equip'— which probably at first denoted to accoutre 
a horse, from Lat. cquus , a horse. It is easy to account for its extended ap- 
plication. Even yet, however, the equipage of & vessel sounds harsh in a classic 
ear. Efuip has been also derived from ship” — Chambers, Etymology. • 

278. One edition incorrectly reads : — # 

'' Space for his horse, his equipage and hounds.’' 

279. ‘ Silken sloth' — Referring to the luxuriousness and costliness of the 

rich man’s dress . Every rich man, hcavever, is not slothful ; probably the sloth- 
ful rich maif is the exception rather than the rule. It is supposed by some that 
silken means made of silk and that in border to obtain his silk-dress, silk-worms 
are reared, and consequently mulberry trees are planted, and that the plantations 
of mulberry trees proven# the cultivation of needful * crops. By the figure 
Zeugma 'siUcert refers to l robe' and not to 'sloth,' though placed nearer to it. 
(Zeugma is a figure of Grammar by which an adjective or verb, which agrees 
with a nearer word is, by way of sfipplement, referred also to another more 
remote.^ — This is also an instance of what the Grammarians ccdl the trans- 
ferred Epithet — a figure by which the epithet is shifted from its proper subject 
to some allied subject or circumstance. The word silken may however, be 
supposed to have a figurative r waning, soft, tender , luxurious , pampered ; and 
accordingly the meaning of the line will be (1.) The Bilken robe that wraps 
his limbs in sloth and (2 ) The rich robe that wraps his limbs in pampered sloth. 
The adj. silken is now obsolete except in poetry. There were formerly a large 
number of adjectives in English formed bj» the addition of *en' to substantives 
of which a few £s wooden , golden are still in use, but the great majority are 
quite obsolete — See Trench’s Past and Present , p.p. 158-160. * 

280. The meaning of the line probably is : — And in order to supply him 
with his gaudy dress the value of half the produco of the neighbouring fields 
is qpnt away to France or Italy. Compar# with this verse, 40. 

Lines 279-282, however understood, falsely describe an English gentleman. 
Goldsmith's exaggerated views of^the danger of luxury led him to say much 
that is absurd and false. • 

281-82. ‘His seat indignant spurns &c.' — Mark the full force of tho 
expression. Literally, ih anger kicks the cottage from the green. t Hi$ seat*— 
His country seat or villa. 'Solitary sports — The ‘sports’ are said to be * solitary f 
because only a few took part in them, whereas all the village people used to 
join them formerly. ‘But sports are not always “ solitary” in the Squire's Park. 
See the Introduction to The Princess , <kc. Here the ' sports' refer to ‘ dance * 

* shooting game ,’ or fishing.' — The meaning of the couplet is : — To make room 
for his mansion, round whith lonely sports or diversions are pursued, he indig- 
nantly necessitates or orders the removal of tile poor man's cottage from the 
green fields. 'Indignant' — Is the adverb here, meaning affected with anger and 
disdain ; contemptuously. A transference to the house of the feelings of its 
owner. Of : — • # 

“ He strides indignant and with haughty criesj 
To single fight the fairy prince defies." 

Also *the proud tide, l. 269. 
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Around the world each needful product flies, 

For all the luxuries the world supplies ; 

While thus the land adorn'd for pleasure all, . 285 

In barren splendour feebly \yaits the fall. 

The Poor are driven from their rural Homes. 

As some fair female unadorn'd and plain, „ 

Spurns — Literally drives f way or kicks with the foot ; Gotli. spur, tlie 
foot, hence, according to some, a spur. From the same root, Ger. spuren *;nd Sax. 
spyrian , to trace by the footstep. Chambers, Etymology. See notes on 1. 106. 

283. He lieems to mean that the country does not keep back the amount 
of its own products that is needed for its own consumption, but exports and 
barters away what is necessary ifc should retain for what is altogether super- 
fluous. 

283-84. The two lines may be connected in sense : — The necessary 
productions of the country are exported to in] port foreign luxuries. 'For* 
expresses purpose , i.e., to be exchanged for. ‘ Luxuries' — Things calculated to 
give comfort and ease to the mind. Der. Lat. luxus=ex cess, and luxari , to 
live luxuriously, to riot. See notes on 1. 385. * Supplies' — Is an active verb 
governing the relative which und. in the‘obj. case. 

285-86 — The cons, is : — ‘While the land thus adorn’d entirely for pleasure 
feebly waits itB fall in barren splendour.’ Thus— Adv., modifying adorn* d. ‘All* •— 
(Adv.) Meaning wholly, or entirely. Adorn* d — Made to look beautiful. Lat. ad, to, 
omo, I decorate — Is a past part, referring to Hand*. ‘Feebly* — The land is said 
to await its doom ‘ feebly ’ because 4 luxury * undermines everything. * Adorn'd 
for pleasure all* — i. e., set out with parks and mansions, &c., all of which are 
designed for the enjoyment of the few. These two lines are punctuated in two 
ways : — (1) by placing the comma after and (2) before the word ‘ all, * and it 
would be better to punctuate them by placiug it after, rather than before — for 
the second punctuation quite alters the syntax, though the general meaning 
remains the samo — The meaning is While the country is thus everywhere 
made splendid by the luxury and magnificence of the great, this splendour is 
really but a show, destruction is silenfiiy approaching the enfeebled country — 
in other words, although the country is full of splendour, but that splendour 
unproductive of anything that can contribute t«^ its strength, remains feeble and 
in that feeble state waits its fall, (i, e.j to sink into obscurity and insignificance. 
Speaking of the decline of a luxurious state, Goldsmith says in The Citizen of 
the World : — ‘‘They preserved the insolence of wealth, without a power to support 
it ; and preserved in being luxurious while contemptible from poverty.” 
* Barren * — Sax. bar , not prolific ; unfruitful ; sterile ; — here useless.*— Its antonyms 
are '.—Fertile, fruitful , &c. Metaphorically a woman is said to be bar ? en when 
she is unproductive of children— The economical sfense. 'The fall*— Compare 
the force of Hhe fall* as compared with ( its fall 

The Poor are driven from their rural Homes. * 

287. ‘As nine fair female &c.' — This is a Simile, the country being likened* 
to a fair f email q, its native strength to the natural charm3 of youth, the splendour 
of luxury to the gaudy dress whicji the female puts on*when her natural charms 
are gone. — “The Simile is quite iu Homeric style. Beginning as a secondary 
sentence with *as* (one of the signs of Comparison), the sentence emerges (in line 
293) in& a Principal one, and the comparison, instead of hinging on ‘as and 
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Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 

Slights every borrow'd charm that dress supplies, 

Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes ; 290 

'slights' is carried over to the new sentence. — * Thus fares <£c.’.*..Morell’s Poet 
IL B. “The word ‘female' must have had, in Goldsmith's days none of the 
police-report peculiarity which it now enjoys.’*— Morell. Thomson describes 
Lavina as : — ‘Veiled in a simple robe, their best attire, 

Beyond the pomp of dress ; for loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is when unadorn’d, adorn’d the tnost.” 

Milton h& also the same sentiment : — 

“The genial angel to our sire 

Brought her, in naked beauty more adorned, . • 

More lovely than Pandora, whom tho goda 
Endowed with all their g^fts.” 

Compare alsoiScott’s Bridal of Triermaw t Canto II. Sfc. IV. 11s. 9-16. — 

‘ Unadorn'd and plant' — Both iljese attributives express the same idea : 
simple, natural • — Simple in her manners and dress. These - are opposed t> the 
term 'gaudy'. The modern fsense of the word plain is ‘ugly,’ ‘ill-favoured,’ the 
opposite of ‘good-looking.’ 

287-89. As some handsome lady, who, though without any ornament and 
unaffected, is sure to please those that seft her, in other words she is able to 
captivat^ their hearts, so long she i=» young and retains her natural tjeauty. • 

288. Adjectival Sent., qualifying the Princ. Subj. female' Secure — Sure, 

certain. The old meaning of the n urd is without care, careless, when the differ- 
ence between safe and secure was more marked than now. Safe means free from 
danger, and in this sense a man might be secure (i.e., free from care through 
ignorance of an impending danger), although he might be far from safe . Ben 
Jonson writes : — “Men may securely sin, but safely never.” Also Matt. 
XXVIII. 14 • 

“And if this comedo the governor’s ears, wo will persuade him and secure you.” 
This word is of the same origin as 'sure'. See further notes on the word in The 
Essay on Criticism , 1. 183. * Secure to please ' i.e., of pleasing. Cf . Note 1. 145. 

'Please Sc. others. IIeion — H ero in its secondary sense —Dominion over 
s mefl’s hearts. “This is now in the abstract what ‘ kingdom 9 was in the concrete, 
but there was no such distinction once between them.” — Trench. ‘While youth 
confirms her reign,’ — While youtlj supports her power (i. e. to please). 

289. ‘Slights every borrow# ebarm' — i. e. Trifles every artificial beauty. 
Slights — Is derived froip an A.S. word, to strike, to slay, and is thus formed 
slay, stayed , or sleyedfslcit , sleight or slight, Honoe to slight is to strike down j 
to cast off as worthless ; to neglect. 

290. # ‘Nor shares with art Her eyes in ^outli having sufficient charms 

of their own to conquer the hearts of men, she doeB not take any aid from 
dress or other ornaments of art to triumph. Many admire her ; yet she is 
not indebted to any artificial means for their admiration, but to the charms 
which Nature has given her. The purport sf the seut. is Nor allows any 
artificial means to make her eyes look more beautiful than they are by nature. 
The poet alludes to the practice of some women to paint their eye-brows 
and eye-lashes, os is the fashion with the Mahomedan ladies in this country. 

* Triumph of her eyes' — i.e,, by oblique looks of hhr eyes. ^j&). We 

the same idea in She stoops to Conquer, where Mrs* Hardcastle says to Miss 
Neville, who is importunate to get her jewels, — “Consult your glass, fiy dear, 
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But when those charms are past, for charms are frail. 
When time advances, and when lovers fail, 

She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 

In all the glaring impotence of dress. 


and then eee if, with such a pair of eyes, you want any better sparklers 
(jewels).” Indeed the scene from which this is quoted (Act T II) is lines 287*94 
in another form. Triumph— Gr. Thriambos — A procession in honour of 
Bacchus. The history of the word is this : — “In Rome the general was allowed 
to enter the city crowned with a wreath of laurel, bearing a sceptre in one 
hand, and a branch of laurel in the other, riding in a circular chariot, of a 
peculiar form, drawn by four horses. He was preceded by the senate and 
magistrates, Musicians, the spoils, the captives in fetters, &c, and followed by 
bis army on foot in marching order. The procession advanced in this manner 
to the Capitoline Hill, where sacrifices were offered, and the victorious comman- 
der entertained with a public feast.” — T rench. See notes on the^ word in the 
Es . on Crit. 9 Us. 189, 512. 

* 

291. * Are past ’ — Have passed away as she has grown older. Charms — The 
word is used here in the sense of that which delights and attracts men to it. 
See notes on line 31. Tor charms are frail/ — This sentence is parenthetical, 
and gives the reason why charms decay. It is therefore an Adv. Sent, to the 
last “when those charms are past,” which is itself an Adv. Sent, to the Princ. 
Sent. 1 ‘she then shines forth &c.’ — The meaning of the line is : — But when 
those charms no longer exist (for charms soon decay), she then has recourse to 
artificial attractions or charons. Comp Prov. XXXI. 30 : — “Favour is deceitful, 
and beauty is vain.” See note on ‘/mil/ passim, j here meaning ‘transient/ 
‘fading*. 

292. This line is simply explanatory of the preceding.— ‘But when she 
advances in years and fails to excite admiration, then she has recourse to the 
charms that dress supplies ‘When lovers fail/ — When she has no lovers. 'Fail 1 — 
Here means, are wanting* 

293*94. Tba cons. is. — ‘She then solicitous to bless, shines forth Ac*. 

The meaning is, as she is most anxious to prosper, she then dresses herself 
as gaily as she can. * Bless' — To eycite admiration and so to confer pleasure, 
i.e., to make some man happy by becoming his wife. 'Solicitous'— An ad/ 
jective referring to 'she. 1 Solicitous to bless / — Anxious that her conscious 
effort to charm should be successful. Observe the phrase “in all the 
glaring— dress 11 is to be connected with ‘ shines forth' — meaning— she puts 
on all her finery, being anxious to attract as much attention or admiration 
once gained by her natural beauty. The mere striking the toilette, the 
more glaring is the impossibility that it can ever restore to her the power 
to charm. « Impotence of dress ' — The term * impotence 1 is used, because the 
charms that dress can give, are ‘ weak 1 when compared to « natural charms— 
Her, Lat.in, privative and potens, power— Want of power to produce a thing. 
The word here has some of its original meaning, want of restraint . It is 
sometimes opposed to ‘ manliness* ; see notes on the word in the Es. on Grit., 1. 
683. The following from J. P. Richter's Levana give Goldsmith's idea in 
«a slightly different form.’ “No man can with .sufficient liveliness, place 
himselMn the position of a beautiful woman, who carrying her nose, 
her eyes, her figure, her complexion, as sparkling jewels, through the streets, 
blinds one eye after another with her dazzling brilliance." The epithet 
'glaring* properly belongs to 'dress* 1 The word 'glare 1 is akin to I«at, 'charm 9 
and E» 'Sear 1 
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Thus fares the land by luxury betray'd : 295 

In nature's simplest charms at first array'd, 

But verging to decline, its splendours rise. 

Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise ; • . 

While, scourg'd by faiftine from the smiling land, 

The mournful peasant leads his humble band, 800 

And while he sinks, without one arm to save. 

The country blooms — a garden and a grave. 

• 

291*96. 'Thus fares the land Ac/— This is another member of ftompari- 
son— meaning, such is the condition of the country which is treacher- 
ously ruined by luxury, though it was at first adorned with all charms ot 
nature, when its people lived in primitive simplicity. See notes on 1. 55. 
The country is here said to be betrayed by luxury, because people are 
deceived bj^it. Believing it to be good they adopt it and are ruined. 'Be- 
tray'd’ and aivay’d * — Parts, to l land.\ 

296. An Adj. Sent,, qualifying the Princ. Subject ‘ land ' in line 295. 


par 

imp _ 

decline, then magnificent buildings appear in view, its fine avenues irfp 
with tlteir beauty, and its noble mansions astonish men by their splendour. 
Vistas — Vista is an Italian word a a view, or prospect, from Lat. video , I see. 
Originally, views, sights, Ac.— A view in prospect through an avenue as 
between rows of trees ; so sometimes the avenue itself. « Strike ’ — Please 
the mind. * Verging ’ — ‘As it verges, 1 or ‘moves with a downward tendency.' 
Lat. vergo, I tend. — Bending towards. 'Its splendours ’ — The growth of luxury 
and ostentation being a sign of weakness and increasing decay, * Palaces ’ — 
Bee notes on the yord passim. 

298. Surprise— Rise suddenly to the view. * 

299. ‘ Scourg’d by famine'— Adj. phrase qualifying * peasant .’ « Scourg’d 
dsc ' — “Driven out by the scourge, or torments of hunger, from the land 
which his own labour had made fertfie and lovely.’’— Sankey. Der. Lat. 
ex, out and coritm** leather, fr. corrigia , a shoe-tie, a rein. Literally, to 
strike with a *strap or whip — Here used in its metaphorical sense ; afflicted. 
Note the apparent contradiction in ‘by famine from the smiling land.’ It 
is the poor that suffer from faiAine, ana the land smiles only as far as the 
rich are concerned. • * 

300. 'Leads his humble band,’=Emigrates with his poor family. See 
notes on 'peasant.* * Band ' is here used vaguely, fcs * train ' often is. Cf. 1. 252. 

300? Ac. Compare these lines with 'The Traveler* 

“—Have we not 
Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 

Lead stem depopulation in her train, 

And over fields, where scatter'd hamlets rose, 

In barren, solitary pomp repose P” 

301-302. ‘Without one arm to save,’— Without a single person to help 
him out of his distress.— Is overwhelmed ;* falls to destruction. An adv. 
phrase to • sinks * ‘Blooms'— Flourishes. ‘A garden and a grave ’ — A stri kin g 
example of antithesis in apposition to * country * or Nom, case after the neu- 
ter verb ‘blooms' acting as an adjunct of manner. 'To save’—} t e. t to save him. 
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The ejected cotters can find no place op repuge. 

Where then, ah ! where, shall poverty reside, 

To* scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 

f 

'The country blooms’— Supply ‘as’. Here figuratively.— Prop or 

support. In Roscoe’s “Nurse,’' p. 69. we have the following similar line. 
“Sinks the poor babe, without a hand to save.” In this passage the country 
is once said to be a garden* owing to the pleasure-groundS-’that surround the 
mansions of the rich, whereas the smiling hamlets in which the peasants 
lived are deserted and are ip ruins. They look like a grave or sepulchre, 
for no traces of life are to' be seen there now. See the quotation from 
Campbell. Grave-— “The Ger. grahen , and once used in the sen9e which 
‘graben ’ still retains. The verb to ‘engrave’ has also lost the sense of 
‘to bury.’ — Trench. ‘Garden’— “ It is probable that the words Orchard and 
Garden were commonly understood in the early part of the 7th century in 
the senses in which they now bear ; bvt there is nothing in their etymology 
to support the manner in which they have come to be distirguished. A 
garden (or yard , as it is still called in Scotland) means merely a piece of 
ground girded in or enclosed ; and an Orchard (properly Ortyard), is liter- 
ally, such an enclosure for worts or herbs. At on<fc time Orchard used to be 
written Hortyard, under the mistaken notion that it was derived from 
hortus Jwhich may, however, be of the same stock).” 

“He (the Poet) advances general positions respecting the happiness of 
society, founded on limited views of truth, and under the bias of local feelings. 
He contemplates only one side of the question. We must consider him as a 
pleader on that side which accorded with the predominant state of his heart ; 
and, considered in that light, he is the poetical advocate of many truths. 
Although Goldsmith has not examined all the points and bearings of the 
question suggested by the changes in society which were passing before his 
eyes, he has strongly and affectmgly pointed out the immediate evils with 
which those changes were pregnant. Nor, while the picture of Auburn 
delights the fancy, does it make a useless appeal to our moral sentiments. 
It may be well sometimes that society, in the very pride and triumph of 
its improvement, should be taught to pause and look back upon its former 
steps, to count the virtues that have been lost, or the victims that have been 
surprised by its changes.”— Campbell’s Lectures. „ 

303. The ejected cotters can find no place of refuge. 

803-304. ( a .) Where shall poverty reside— Princ. Sent. 

(6.) To ’scape the pressure o,f contiguous pride= That it may 
escape &c. Adv. Sent, to (a.) u 

The detailed analysis is Subject, Poverty j Predicate, shall reside? 
Extension of Predicate , where (place), to 'scape the pressure of contiguous 
pride (purpose.) ‘To 'scape, &c.’=That it may escape, &c. ; an adverbial sentence 
expressing a purpose. The infinitive mood is often used in this way. ‘ ’Scape’ 
— A very common prodelision. Of. the word * scape-goat / or ‘King Lear/ 
Act I. Sc. 4 *. — “ The fault would not 'scape censure.” 

In many words beginning with «e,’ and derived from the French, the 
initial vowel, which was prefixed to facilitate the pronunciation is dropped 
so frequently as to make the shortened form a legitimate word. Of. The 
like pares » — ‘squire’ and * esquire ’ ‘atablish’ and ‘establish,' ‘state' and ‘estate,* 
‘spy* and ‘espy.’— Sankey — This is an example of Aphceresis, a figure by 
which a letter or syllable is cut off from the beginning of a word. The 
abbreviation ‘neath’ for ‘ beneath ' and ‘gtm’ for began are common examples in 
poetry. ‘Poverty’— Abstract for the concrete— is equivalent to a poor man. 
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If to some common's fenceless limits stray'd 305 

He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade, 

Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 

And even the bare-born coipmon is denied. 

Hence the poor man suggested by the abstract noun poverty is the antecedent 
to ‘he' in 1. 306, tfor the abstract term can not be masculine. Her. Lat. 
pauper, poor. The meaning of the two lines is : — Under these circumstances 
where shall the poor man dwell, that he may escape the oppression of 
the rich man who lives in his neighbourhood. Then'— Is the conj., meaning 
this being* the case, under these circumstances, therefore. ‘Pressure'—* Is used 
in its secondary sense. The ever extending enclosures of their prouder 
neighbours. Contiguous— Her. Lat. con, together, and tango , L touch— hence 
adjoining. Cf. “The mortification of contiguous tyranny ” — Vicar of Wakefield . 
€ Pride'— Abstract for the concrete — i.e. # a proud man. 

305-306. # ‘Some common’s fenceless limits’ — Some common round 
which there was no fence. A ‘common* is an enclosed piece of land, belonging 
to no one in particular, Xmt^common to all, whence its name. See farther 
notes, passim . 4 Fenceless ’ — Not surrounded by a fence but left open to all. This 
word is a hybrid, for fence is fr. Lat .fendo, I drive away, while Hess' is of A.S. 
origin. « Fenceless limits ' — ‘A tract not divided off by hedges, &c,’ This ha» 
reference to the Jnclosure Acts — The enclosure of commons, a measure by 
no meanesalways dictated by mere greed, but sometimes in the highest 
degree prudential and considerate, has always been an extreme popular 
grievance. Some 1,600 or 1,700 Inclosure Acts are said to have been 
passed before the beginning of the present century — Goldsmith ignores the 
fact that “half a tillage stinted the plains,” where the old Commons lay 
extended. If the enclosures were made without proper compensation to 
the commoners, then assuredly nothing can be more shameful. Si ray’d— 
Wandered. Its aqpther form is ‘estrayf— See notes under line 304. Her. 
Lat. extra , outside and vago, I wander — Participle referring .to Hie' in L 
306. Observe 4 stray'd ’ is intrans., and we must therefore supply 'having* 
Some would refer this part, here to 'flock' and that with more judg- 
ment. For the order of cons, is ‘If he drives his flock (which has) 
strayed to some common’s fenceless linfits, to pick the scanty blade (on it). 
Again strayed is not strictly applicable to man, if we would construct the 
line : — Tf after having wandered to the fenceless borders of some common, 
he drives liis flock to eat the bar& grass on it.’ ‘Pick' — Graze. * Blade ’ — ‘Any 
thing flat and thin,’ hence especially, ‘of grass other special uses, ‘of a 
sword,* ‘a knife,’ ‘an dar,’ ‘the shoulder— bone.’ “Hr. Swift somewhere 
says, that he who could make two blades of grass grow where but one grew 
before, was a greater benefactor to the human jyice than all the politicians 
that ever existed”— B urke. And met. a sharp person:— “So fares it with 
those merry blades that frisk it under Pindus’s shades.”— Prior. * Scanty 
Wade’— Insufficient blades of grass, not adequate in quantity for the 
pasturage of .his flock. 

307-308. ‘Those fenceless fields &c.— denied.’— Princ. Clause. ‘He drives 
his flock' —A conditional clause. • Sons of wealth'— A. poetical periphrasis 
for ‘the wealthy.’ Cf. ‘The sons of harmony’ for ‘musicians,’ ‘the sons of toil* 
for ‘labourers,’ ‘ the sons of pleasure,' 1. 313. Bee notes in 1. 275. Note the order of 
construction. ‘The rich divide those fenceless fields among themselves, and 
put a fence round them, so that even the common with its bare gjfess is 
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If to the city sped — what waits him there ? 

To see profusion that he must not share ; 310 

denied to the poor man. Or * divide' ' may mean to separate by a fence— keep 
apart by a partition. It is a trans. verb governing the nom. ‘fields’ in the obj. 
case. ‘Fenceless fields ' — Fields once though no longer, fenceless. * Bareworn 1 — 
Literally worn ba re of grass — which from the constant grazing of cattle 
is worn of its grass to nakedness— here so little open land being left to the 
poor. “By the Inclosure Acts numerous bare-worn commons were divided, 
enclosed, and turned into rich fields, to the great advantage of agriculture 
and the country in general. The desponding views of the poet do not stand 
the test of political science.” Morell’s Poet. Read. Boole . 1 

265-308. It must be remembered that this poem was published (1770) 
at a time of general despondency and hopelessness as to the political future 
of England. England was, it was thought, on the verge of bankruptcy, owing 
to the increase of its national debt to tjie then astounding amount of nearly 
one hundred and fifty millions sterling. Its population wa% held to be 
rapidly decreasing ; so Arthur Young writes in this very year (Northern 
Tour, Vol. IY. P. 556) : “It is asserted by those writers who affect to run 
down our affairs, that, rich as we are, our population has suffered ; that 
we have lost a million and a half of people since the Revolution ; and that 
we are at present declining in numbers.” Thus Dr. Price estimates the 
population of England, in 1777, at 4,733,000 souls; and Arthur Young in 1770, 
at 8,500,000, The latter according to Charles Knight, in his History of 
England (V ol. VII. Ch, 1.), seems to be about a million and a quarter over the 
right number, while the former falls short of it by more than double that 
sum. In any case it is certain that for sixty or seventy years previously, 
during the whole of the 18th century, England had been steadily, though 
sometimes slowly, progressing, in extension of manufactures, improved 
methods of agriculture, reclamation of waste lands, and developement of the 
means of internal communication. The emigration, and enclosure of 
commons, of which the poet so pathetically complains, were in themselves 
proofs of theancrease of population, and a consequently increased demand for 
the means of subsistence."— S ankey. 

309, ‘Sped'— Participle from the verb Ho speed'— having sped, meaning 
\ gone *, and qualifies ‘him*, Some take* it as a past tense. If ‘sped’ be considered 
to be a finite verb it is equivalent to has sped , not sped in the past tense. 
— But there is no finite verb, ‘If to the city sped*— Suppose bim to the city 
sped. If is a contraction of ‘give in the imperative, Gif is still retained in 
Scotland. This passage therefore means-^-Grant him to the city sped 
‘What waits him there There is no necessity to suppose that any word is 
omitted after ‘what' The interrogative pronouns are relatives with an 
antecedent understood. In this case, the full sentence is : — Mention the 
thing or circumstance that waits him there. McLeod supplies ‘sight 1 after 
‘what,' thus making the latter word an adj. But that this is not a good way 
of treating the sentence is easily seen, from the fact that we must read 
through the next thirteen lines before we can be sure that ‘sight’ is an 
appropriate word to supply ther supposed ellipsis. ‘ Waits' — Walts for. The 
usual form of the verb in this case is ‘ awaits 1 as in 355, ‘Him'— Refers to 
‘poor man**lmplied in the abstract term * povci'ty ' in 1. 303. ‘There 1 — That is. 
in the 6fty. 

310* ‘To see profusion dec. 1 — It is the contrast which is galling. Cf.:— 

Though poor the peasant’s hut, his feast though small,’ 

‘He sees his little lot, the lot of all’— •Traveller 1. 177. 
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To see ten thousand baneful arts combin'd 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 

To see those joys the sons of pleasure know, 

Extorted from his fellow -creature s woe. • 

• * 

Also : — “He only guards those luxuries he is not fated to share,” — Animated 
Nature . 

Here supply ifte ellipsis waits him there . The same predicate should be 
supplied in lines 312 and 314. The inf. ph. is now. to ‘ awaits* The same is 
the case with the infinitive phrases in lines 3^1 and 313. Now the poet 
proceeds ig> answer the question of the preceding line. — The meaning of the line 
is : — The exuberant plenty of luxuiies which the poor peasants could not afford 
themselves to procure, i.e , lie enters the city and secs abundance of every thing 
in tho shops around him, blit it Knot his fate to partake any of* this profusion, 
‘Share 1 is an active verb governing the relative ‘that 1 

311. ‘Ten thousand 1 — For an innumerable number • numberless. 'To see 

ten thousand tife 1 — Fig. Synecdoche. A definite number is here put for any 
large indef. number. A more vivid ic^a is thus conveyed than would be ilie 
case if an indefinite term had been used. * Baneful arts — i. e. Arts destruc- 
tive to mankind, as in filing needles, the minute particles of iron enter into 
the lungs and produce consumption. Baneful— Pernicious ; 'bane* in Old 
English bana meant ‘poison.’ Cl. J Unban c, as the name of a plant j ratsbane 
in Shakkspkark’r King Bear, Act 1X1. Sc. *4 : — “Sets ratsbane by its porridge.” 
Its other ^brm is ‘baleful. 1 " *, 

312. ‘Pamper 1 — ‘To overfeed’, ‘glut’ a word of doubtful derivation, 
either from Old French * pamprer .* irom ‘pampre 1 , a leafy vine-branch, Lat. 

‘ paminus ’$ or a stronger form of c i p’, the first infantine cry for food. The 
word is contrasted with thin. * To pamper luxury / — i.e. To afford gaudy 
articles or delicacies for maintaining luxury to the fullest extent. ‘ Luxury 1 
— Abstract for the Concrete. ‘Thin 1 *— Lesson in number; decrease the number 
of. There are many adjectives which may b§ thus used as verbs as clear , clean , 
idle, better , dry, wet, Smooth, Ac. See notes passim. 

1 To thin mankind — To diminish the population by causing death. 

N'B . — Many of the arts of civilized nations are injurious to the health 
and life of the workmen, from small pai’ticles of poisonous materials, 
wrought upon or with, entering into tljp body or some particular organ, 
of the men engaged in the work. Again, in the view that Goldsmith takes, 
these arts are ccpulucive to luxury, and occupied hands which would have 
been otherwise employed in raising the needful products, and for want of 
which the poorer classes are thiMued. 

313. “ To see caeji joy, Ac 1 — So in the First Edition, altered to ‘ those joys 
<bc.’ in the Third , but the texWis the reading of most editions. 

‘Sons of pleasure 1 — A poetical expression denoting those whose lives are 
devoted to pleasure.-- Similarly, sons of care, sonsf of sorrow ; and compare 
note unde! 1. 307. 

‘Know 1 — Enjoy, indulge in: This word may' be traced in all the 
principal of the Aryan languages— See notes on the ‘Essay on Criticism/ 

1. 170. # • 

This line affords an instance of that very common construction where 
the objective relative is suppressed. The full expression is : — ‘Those joys 
that the sons of pleasure know;’ « that 1 being the obj, of ‘know 1 . 

314. Extorted— Lat. cx, torqiieo , 1 twist, literally to twist and take, hence 
wrested — qualifies ‘joys. 1 The poor have to toil and suffer before those 
pleasures are obtained, which are therefore said to be ‘extorted fatm his 
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Here while the courtier glitters in brocade, 315 

There the pale artist plies his sickly trade ; 

Here while thq proud their long-drawn pomps display, 

There the blacjv gibbet glooms beside the way. 

fellow creature’s woe.’ “Fcllow-creature*s”—&omeed ifcions have 'fellow creatures.* 
— In defence of the poss. plural it may he said that the poet refers to the 
woe, not of an individual, but of the mass of the peopje. Admitting the 
correctness of this, it may be said in favour of the sing. poss. — that ‘fellow- 
creature’ has the force of man , or brother, and, like these words, may be 
used for the species. Hence 'the poss. sing, has been retained as the correct 
reading, *Ws’ would better read 'thni.’ — Morell. 

315-16. 'Here '— Modifies ‘ i/Utlci Observe the peculiar force of ‘here* 

‘there’ when thu^ used : — ‘Ln one place in another vlace.’ ‘ Courtier ’ - 

The word usually means one that frequents the courts of princes, but is 
used here apparently in the sense, of rich man. ‘While the rich man 
appears in one place ri'dily dieted m silk, in another place the pale artisan 
pursues his sickly occupation. ’ Brocadi*— S dk on which 1 figures are 
wrought in a pattern, especially if the figures are raised. It. broache, or from 
French — a needle in Fr. is broehr, from winch wqrd brocade is named, from 
being* worked with a needle, or from Trench brochcr, to prick or emboss ; con- 
nected with ‘to broach,’ and the noun ‘broo< h* Of. “Brocaded flowers o’er the 
gay mantua eliine.” ‘Pale* — Sickly, pn account of the confined air in which 
he lives. ‘Plies' —Bends, directs Ins course, from Fr. plier, to bend. Literally, 
works hard— Here practises. It n a sca-teim. C f. Milton, 'P. L ’ B . J1A. 642 • — 

“ they (merchants) on the trading flood 

Through the wide Ethiopian to the cape 
Ply stemming nightly toward the pole.” 

'Artist ' — Here for artisan . Contrariously artisan was formerly used 
somewhat in the sense of artist as in the Guardian. 

11 Best and happiest artisan 
Best of painters, if you can, 

• With your many colour’d art 
Draw the mistress of my heart.” 

“What are the most judicious artisans but the mimicks of nature?” 
Wotton’s Architect apud Johnson’s Dicty. — the great lexicographer does not 
recognise the specialized meaning of ‘painter,* Cf. Waller, To The Kin§ : — 
‘‘How to build ships, and dreadful ordnance cast, 

Instruct the artists , and reward th^ir haste.’* 1 

Artisan is no longer either in English or in, French used of him who culti- 
vates one of the fine arts, but only those of common life. The fine arts losing 
this word have now claimed * artist' ’ for their exclusive property ; which yet was 
far from belonging to them always. An artist in its earlier acceptation 
was one who cultivated, not the fine, but the 'liberal arts, i.e. painting, sculpture, 
or music. In French, however, the term artiste is still applied tc a skilful 
workman. The classical scholar was eminently the artist. ‘Sickly trade*: — That 
'trade or occupation which makes men unhealthy. 

316. Some editions read 

There the pale artist plies the siekly trade. 

The pron. ‘his’ is more idiomatic, and adds strength to the line. As a matter 
•of fact?' the article is wrong, since no one trade can be spoken of as the trade, 
we say a man works at a trade,. or at his trade. 

317-18 'Here while* are inverted by poetic license. — M orell. ‘Long- 
drawn, pomps* — i.e. Their splendid equipages : long portracted pleasures. 
<3f. 'Long pomp’, in line 259. 
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The dome where pleasure holds her midnight reign, 

Here, richly deck'd, admits the gorgeous train : 820 

Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square, 

'Long-drawn' — A compound used by £}ray, Elegy in a Country Churchyard; — 
“Long-dravfii aisle and fretted vault". 

'Black'— > This epithet is applied to * gibbet ' because of the effect dismal it has 
upon the community. The very sight of it casts a gloom over the mind* 'Gibbet* 
— A gallows ; a poit on which notorious malefactors are haDged in chains, and 
on which their bodies are suffered to remain in terrorem. In former times it was 
usual to erect these gibbets on the public highway.. 

Th^poet gives a striking picture of the miseries of the poorer classes con- 
trasted with the pomp and splendour of the rich, the artists who manufacture it or 
its materials, woik hard with disease and want preying on them ;^md while long 
exhibitions of the pomp of the proud meet the eye in one part,* the gibbet for 
the punishment of wretches driven to crimes often by poverty and the state of 
society, is seen in another place. • 

‘Glooms*— Literally looks dark or gloomy. But the word is here used figura- 
tively to denote tho dismal unhappy feeling which the gibbet arouses in tho 
spectator — i.e, looks sombre or terrible. A neuter verb (used active, line. 263.) 
A sight now almost unknown though common enough even sixty years ago, 
before the commencement (A. D. 1810,) of Sir S. Romilly’s successive on slaughts 
in the House of Commons on tho severity of the criminal law. 

The meaning of tho two lines may be expressed thus : — While the proud 
in one pkico display their magnificence and splendour, in another tho dismal 
gallows, erected at the wayside, casts a gloom over tho place. 

319. * Dome ' — Lat. domus, a ho\^e, or building, and dominus , a house of the 
Lord and is here used in its original sense as is done by Pope and Piror. Its 
usual meaning is cupola, circular roof. Compare tho following lines from tho 
Traveller 

“As in those domes where Caesars once bore sway." 

See further notes on tho word in the Ms. on Crit. % 1. 247. 1 Where' — Adv. 

Rol. Meaning, in iShich. ‘Here' — This word is redundant, being used simply to 
fill up the line. ‘ Pleasure ’ — Is personified and on account of its delicay is consi- 
dered as feminine. 

320. * Here ' — In another place. * Richly deck'd *. — Splendidly decorated or 
ornamented — an adj. ph. qual. train . ‘Dock'd' — Embellished ; the past part, of 
tho verb “ to deck,” the verb * is ’ being understood — and refers to ‘ train ' Or 
we may refer ‘deck'd' to ‘dome' as m train is qualified by ‘gorgeous'. The word 
gorgeous' is worth notico. It is ‘probably from the vcib ‘to gorge,’ to feed 
gluttonously, and transferred frftm the palate to the eye, hence luxuriously 
adorned, splendid or magnificent. Another etymology is “Originally from orna- 
mented ‘gorgets,' or pieces of*armour on the neck, from Fr. gorge , the throat. 
So used of any ornament worn there, and consequently of any striking orna- 
ment at f all. Tho word ‘gorget/ comes from ‘gorge’ and ‘gorge’ is from Lat. 
*gourges, T a whirlpool; probably ouomatopoetic in orgin. Cf. ‘gurgle,* ‘gargle,’ &o. 
— Sankey. Tho meaning of the two lines is : — The building where midnight balls 
and masquerades are held for the sons of pleasure, receives its gay attendants richly 
or splendidly dressed for the entertainment. ‘Admits — Literally, sending to, fr. 
Lat. ad, mitto . Gives entrance to. 

321. 'Tumultuous arandeur die .' — Horses, carriages, and other splendid 
things with noise and hurry crowd the square, brightly illuminated. ‘ Gran • 
^wr*— Abstract for the Concrete. Cf. Nbtes *on lines 14, 303. 

Square— I s a sort of rectangular area or place of four sides with houses 
on each side. In every large city there are squares of this description^. 
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The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 

Sure scenes like these no troubles e'er annoy ! 

Sure these denote one universal joy ! 

and some of these are the most iashi^nable places. In Britain cities 
are now lighted at night by means of gas, and some of those fashion- 
able squares where the rich live are magnificently lighted. But in the 
days of Goldsmith cities were by no means well lighted, when ‘every house 
keeper was required to hang out a lamp every night as soon as it was dark/ 
The city of London was lighted by contract ; the lamps were all 6f crystal 
glass, and each was furnishbd with three wicks. They were aflixed to posts 
placed at the distance of a certain number of p^ces from each other. But 
the streets were very dark compared to what thei are at present. Henco 
the use of tofbjies. We have in the “City of Palace*” vauous squares to wit, 
they are the Wellington Square, Beadon Square, Dalhousie Square, Cornwallis 
Square, College Square, &c. In Londop, there are the Eton Square, Balgrave 
Square &c. — The same thing may be seen on a smaller scale \n the chief 
provincial towns. « Blazing ,’ denotes the brilliant appearance of the place 
when lit up at night. Cf. Blazing suns, m line 347. 

322. Note the omission of the conjunction. The carriages as they 
rattle along the streets clash, and the torches shine brightly. In former 
days, when cities were badly lighted, it was a common thing or practice to 
see torch-bearers carrying lighted torches in front of the carnages of the 
ricln Those carriers were called link-bo/^. Thus Cowper : — 

“All catch the frenzy downward from her grace, 1 

Whose flambeaux flash against the morning skies. 

And gild our chamber ceilings as they pass.” 

‘CVaslC — Kush one against another. Observe the ‘ash' in ‘clash' expresses 
a sharp sudden motion gradually subsiding, as in crash , flash, &c. ‘Glare'— 
This word probably contains the ‘■aine root as the Latin clarco, to be bright, 
to shine. See notes on lilies 14 and 42. ‘ RattUru / and ‘clash' are both 
onomatopoetic words. ‘ Chariot * — Carriages of pleasure o~ state, but com- 
monly applied only to those used in war. 

323-24. Observe the Irony in these lines. The poet means the very 
opposite of what he says. ‘Sun ' — Used for the adverb, surely; certainly — 
By the fig. Enallage, one part of speech is used for another. This use of the 
word ‘sure' is common among tlSe Irish. ^lnKo?/*— With ‘troubles' foi* no- 
minative, and ‘scenes' for object. ‘Denote'— Indicate ; are signs of. 

, UimmsAi — Extending toallpaits. flyns -.—Common denotes primarily 
that in which many share ; and hence, that which is often met with. General 
is stronger, denoting that which pertains to a majority of the individuals 
which compose a genus or whole. Universal that which’pertams to all with- 
out exception.” One — T he same ; unvaried : So Milton uses the word in 
Comus 

44 And makes one blot of all the air.” ; 

“These two lines are meant to express the hasty and thoughtless 
exclamation of the spectator ; and the poet summons him to a more serious 
view by his question in the next line.” — S ankly. The regular o.'der of cons, 
of the first line is : — ‘Surely ‘ no troubles ever annoy scenes like these.* — 
Meaning, Purely or certainly no misery can exist in the midst of so much 
splendour. — The second line means Surely it is the same happiness par- 
5* tlcipated by all ; i.e., the appearance of so much pleasure and grandeur in 
city, would surely lead one to suppose that there is no trouble, no distress 
%o molpst such enjoyments, and that throughout the city there must be 
universal joy. 
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Are these thy serious thoughts ? — Ah, turn thine eyes 325 
Where the poor houseless shivering female lies. 

She once, perhaps, in village plenty blest, 

• 

324. “Alas, Sir” ! said Johnson /speaking of grand houses, fine gardens 
and splendid places of public amusement; “Alas, Sir! these are only 
struggles for happiness.” 

325- 26. ‘Art# these thy &c.?*— Do you really consider such to be the true 

state of the case ? On viewing such scenes of pleasure do you seriously think 
that there is no distress in the city ? ‘Where the poor houseless shivering &c.’ 
—A similar picture of a great city Goldsmith has given elsewhere in the 
following words, doubtless from his own experience, having beei> obliged 
when lie first came to London, to walk about at night in the streets in the 
cold month of February with but a few half pence in his. focket “ But 
who are those who make the streets their couch and find a short repose from 
wretchedness at the doors of the opulent ? They are strangers, wanderers, 
and orphans whose circumstances are too humble to expect redress and 
whose distresses, are too great eyen upon pity. Some are without the 
covering even of rags, and others emaciated with disease, the world has 
disclaimed them : society»turns its back upon their distress, and has given 
them up to nakedness and hunger. These poor shivering females have once 
seen happier days and been flattered into beauty. They are now turned out 
to meet the severity of winter. Perhaps now, lying at the doors of the 
betrayers, they sue to wretches whose hearts are insensible, or debauchees 
who may curse, but will not relieve them.” • 

Analysis — These (thoughts) i“’ethy serious thoughts ; — A simple interro- 
gative sentence j the subject is kese f ; the pred. ‘are thy serious thoughts*. 
Turn (thou) thine eyes; thou , subj. ; ‘turn,* pred.; ‘thine eyes’— compl. of 
pred. ‘Where the poor houseless &c. — lies’ — An adv. sent, of ‘place’ mody. 
the pred. ‘ turn .* ‘The houseless shivering female’— Subj, ; ‘lies where’ — 
pred. • 

Serious— Opposed to light, volatile, jocose , sportive . Synsj — Sober sup- 

poses the absence of ali exhileration of spirits, and is opposed to fligktly 9 
as sober thought. Serious implies considerateness or reflection, and is, 
opposed to jocose or sportive. Grave denotes a state of mind, appearance &c. 
wjiicli results from the pressure ojf weighty interests and is opposed to 
hilarity of feeling or vivacity of manners; as a grave remark; grave 
attire. Solemn is applied to a case in which gravity is carried to its highest • 
point j as a solemn admonition ,?a solemn promise. 

“ There is nothing senious in mortality ; 

All is but # toys.”— Shakespeare. 

1 Lies’— The force of the word here is, ‘dwells,* ‘resides.’ 

326- 36. Similar sentiments are employed by Goldsmith in the follow- 
ing lines of his “Citizen of the World,” IT. *211: — “These poor shivering 
female? have once seen happier days, and been flattered into beauty. They 
have been prostituted to the gay and luxurious villain, and now turned out 
to meet the severity of the winter. Perhaps now lying at the door of their 
betrayer, ^hey sue to wretches whose hearts are insensible.” See also “The 
Bee” “The City Night Piece,” p. 126, 

327. *Once ’ — Formerly. — Adv. to ‘blest,' ‘ has wept, 1 and ‘ might adorn 1 . In 
village plenty blest, — An qaclj . pli. qual. the pron. ‘she? For this use of ‘viUagd 
as an adj., Cf. 1. 17. ‘The wholesome pleftty that a village could afford, as 
contrasted with the unhealthy luxury of the town j or more briefly it means : 
She wanted nothing, • 
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Has wept at tales of innocence distrest ; 

Her modest looks the "cottage might adorn, 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn : 330 

Now lost to all ; her friends, her virtue fled. 

Near h^r betrayer's door she lays* her head, 

328. ‘Has wept at tales’ — The perfect tense is here inaccurately used, 
for the adverb ‘once* expresses past time, and the perfect? tense can not be 
correctly used to express an action unconnected with the present. The 
proper tense to be used in this place, is the past tense, or preterite form 
‘wept.'* Innocence'— Is the abstract for the concrete— i. e.,for innocent u persons. 
* Histrest / an adjective ; distrest innocence ; usually writen distressed, 

329-30. These lines may be rendered thus : — Her modest looks probably 
adorned once ^some cottage, -looks that were as sweet as the primrose that 
peeped beneath the thorn ; meaning as sweetly and becomingly as the 
simple primrose, peeping from beneath the thorns, adorns it. 

* Sweet' — Qualifies * looks, and is equivalent to ‘as sweetly' ‘AfC is omitted, 
for equality is expressed; — ‘As sweet as the primrose — Note the omission 
of the relative — ‘The primrose that weeps.’ ‘Might adorn'— Used for ‘might 
have, once adorned.’ It would be better to say, ‘ viould have adorned Some 
conjecture might (or may ) have adorned. ‘Sweet as the &c :’ — This is not quite 
grammatical, being a mixture of two constructions : — (1 .) ‘Sweet as the prim- 
rose which peeps beneath the thorn ;’ (4.) ‘Just as the primrose peeps sweetly 
beneath the thorn.' — Sankey’s Ed. — Here the figure Simile is used. Primrose 
—Literally, ‘prima rosa,’ ‘the first rose’ of Spring. A corruption from the 
French, primerolc , pri merer ole, Lat. primula veris. In the ‘Grete Herb all,* 
we find the form ‘pryme rolles.’ It is so named because it flowers early in 
Spring : — 

“The primrose placing first, because that in the spring 

It is the first appears, then only flourishing.” — Drayton. 

Milton calls it the ‘ rathe primrose ' that is, the early primrose : 

“Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies.” — Lyndas . 

For similar corruptions, C f. ‘gilly flower,’ from Fr. ‘giroflee’; ‘quarter-session 
on roses,’ Fr. ‘quaere saisons’; ‘Jerusalem artichokes;’ Fr ,‘girasol’ — Sankey’s 
c Pcfp/f’=Buds. The contrast itself and the hardy thorn would make it 
look all the sweet. Line 330 is adv. to ‘adorn’. 

331. ‘ Now lost to all;'— -An adjectival phrase qualifying ‘she’ in 332 ; mean- 
ing, at this time nothing or nobody is left to relieve her distress and pang.s ; 
in other words, she is now utterly ruinel. ‘Lost’— Participle qual. ‘she'. 

* Friends’ and ‘virtue' are in the nom. absol. 

‘ Virtue — Lat. virtue, strength, fr. vir, a man and Sans. Trench 
remarks upon the word thus; — “The habit of calling a woman’s chastity 
her ‘virtue’ is very significant. I will not deny that it may in part be indi- 
cative of tendency, which we many times find traces of in language, to 
narrow the whole circle of virtues to some one upon which peculiar stress is 
laid j but still in the selecting of this peculiar one as the ‘virtue’ of woman, 
there speaks out a true sense that this is indeed in her the citadel of the 
whole moral being ; the overthrew of which is for her the overthrow of all 
—that it is4he keystone of the arch which being withdrawn, the whole 
collapas& £nd falls.” — Here, chastity. 

832. ‘Betrayer'— The person <who has betrayed her into guilt by sedu- 
cing her with vows of love and marriage. ‘Lays her head’— This is said figure 
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And, pinch'd with cold, and shrinking from the shower, 
With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour, 

When idly first, ambitious of the town, 335 

She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 

• 

333-36. Observe the order of construction:— 1 ‘And, distressed with biting 
cold and seeking shelter from the shower, she sadly deplores that unfortunate 
hour, when, as sli£had nothing to do and was anxious to see the town, she left 
her spinning-wheel and plain rustic dress.' 'Pinch'd with cold,'— A common 
and expressive metaphor— so also 'nipped wjtli cold* — meaning, suffering 
from cold.—' 'Pinched' and ‘shrinking— Both words refer to 'she', the subject 
of ‘deplores.’ — Per. Fr. jwnccr, to squeeze.. Here, pressed (figuratively.) 
'Shrinking from the shower, — Quivering or trembling from the ^tteriug rain. 

331. ‘ With heavy heart ’ i.e., with heart burdened with sorrows ; sorrow- 
fully. ‘ TTcavey ' — Is here opposed to light. Light heart'— merry heart. 'De- 
plores' — Literally weeps bitterly over-*-from Lat. dcploro , to weep bitterly; fr. 
ploroy 1 weef). — Laments ; bewails. 'Luckless'— Unhappy. 'Less' the deprivative 
suffix joined to slack' gives it a negative meaning. Lucky is the opposite term. 
See notes on this last word in the ‘ Es . on Crit' J, 149. 

335. l Jdly' — Thoughflessly foolishly — not with any wilfully wicked 
purpose, but in mere weariness of the regular occupation and monotonous 
life of the country. Ambitious — Lat. amhy about, and co , I go ; whence umbio, 
and ambitus. Literally, an ambitious ntan is one who goes about ; it acquired 
its present meaning from the practice of the Roman candidates for office, 
who used to go about to secure the votes of the people. 'Ambitious of the 
town ,’ — Anxiously aspiring to ta te the joys and gaiety of the town ; or 
aspiring to the splendour and ricnes that would be her lot in town. Mark 
the curious use of the genitive. ‘ The town' here means any large town, 
which is by way of pre-eminence. 

336. 4 She left her wheel' — Seei Mrs. Browning’s A Year's Spinning. Burn’s 
Bessie is wiser; see his lines Bessy and h§r Spinning Wheel. 'Wheel' — Spinning 
wheel. There isfin this a reference to the formerly prevalent habit of spin- 
ning in every family in England (vide Trench, English Past and Present — on the 
word 'spinster'). This was at one time universal, but now totally forgotten or 
unknown, being replaced by machinery, which work at a more rapid and 
cheaper rate. 'Robes of country brown ’i. simple rustic attire, or plain simple 
dress, made of brown cloth manufactured in the country. * Country brown' 
— The colour, gusset’ or ‘reddislu-brown’, in which the poets have always loved 
to attire the country folk. Of. Bryden, Theocritus , Pref. “Like a fair she- 
pherdess in her country russett” So Shakespeare uses it without any idea of 
colour = ‘homely. 7 0£ Itove's Labour Lost, v. 2 “russet yeas.” According to 
the context ‘ broivn ’ refers to the 'robes' (Figure, Zeugma.) 

The description of the contrasted scenes of magnificence and misery in 
a great metropolis, closed by the pathetic flgure*of the forlorn ruined female, 
has been eulogised by all critics, and yet it is certain that ‘several distin- 
guished friends objected to the views implied’ in these lines. ‘They would 
perhaps as strongly have objected to what was not uncommon with himself 
abandoning liis rest at night to give relief t# the destitute.’ 

‘With darker shadows,’ as Mr. Forster observes, ‘from the terrible and 
stony truths that are written in the streets of cities, the picture is after- 
wards completed ; and htere, too the poet pointed from himself. His own 
experience, the suffering for which his heart had always bled, the misery, 
his scanty purse which was always ready to relieve, are in his contrast of 
the pleasures of the great, with innocence and health too often murdered to 
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The Pooh are compelled to Emigrate. 

Do thine, sweet Auburn, — thine, the loveliest, train,— 

Do thy fair tribes participate her pain ? 

E'en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 

At proud men's doors they ar.k a little bread ! 340 

Ah, no ! To distant climes, a dreary scene, 

obtain them. It was this sympathy with the very pool*, strongly underlying 
the most part of all he wrote though seldom appearing on the surface in any 
formal poetical opinion which seems to have struck his more observing’critics 
as the master peculiarity in his modes and tendencies of thinking.’ c * 

The Poor are compelled to Emigrate. 

337-38. ‘tfhinc ’ — This word refers to ‘tribes', so that in line 338 the 
poet repeats himself. The first thine nom. to do preceding it, the second in 
app. to the first. The meaning becomes clear when we omit all that is not 
necessary ‘Sweet Auburn, do thy fair tribes, the loveliest train parti- 
cipate her pain ?’ Accordingly ‘train* is .hi app. to ‘tribes' implied in ‘thine* 
To explain the number of train (which is plural), we must regard the train 
as made up of a number of persons, and to coincide in meaning with ‘tribes.* 
The short pronominal forms my, thy , ovr , your, &c, require a noun to 
follow them and are thus of the nature of adjectives ; hut the other forms 
mine, [bine, oars, y mrs, &c., stand for nouns and are true pronouns — and may he 
used in both numbers. Though mine, thine , &<*., are formed from the pqasessive 
pronouns, my, thy , &c. they are not in the poss. case. They may be used 
either in the nonl. or the obj. case. Thhs mine is better than yours. He 
took mine but left yours. The poss. case of mine is of mine. Thus the 
colour offline is prettier than that of yours. 

“To speak of the fair tribes in addition to the lovely train of a village is 
indulging too much in the poetical license of painted words.” — M orell. 
‘Fair*- -Used quite generally, as ‘pleasing in appearance,’ ‘manners’, &e. 

‘ Tribes' — Merely for ‘inhabitants.’ “For sufferance is the’badge of all our 
tribe." — Shakk§. Literally, ‘a third part’ (from Lat. tres) or division of the 
Human people. The two lines may he thus explained -Sweet Auburn! — 
do thy women, the loveliest of their species, endure sufferings, such as this 
poor woman lias to endure for her silverings, i. e , in her misery. ‘Her pa hi* 
— The miseries of the prostitute, ‘Participate*— Inf. mood. Lat. pars, a part 
and capio , I take Have a share in common with others. 9 

339-40, ‘AW — The force of this word is ‘still,* ‘att his very time.’ 

* Led * — Compelled— it refers to ‘they* ‘ They * stands fur ‘fair tribes’. 

339. “A supposition introduced by the poet to facilitate the transition 
to the subject of emigration,” — Sankev. 

341. ‘Ah, no !' — Alas their fate is worse. ‘To distant climes.’ — An adv. pli. 
(of place), modifying ‘go* in lme 343, The connection in this line is not very 
clear. Apparently it is as follows ‘They go with fainting steps through 
torrid tracts, to distant countries, dreary places.’ But they did not go by 
land to these distant countries, and we should therefore expect ‘in’ instead 
of ‘to* Thus : — ‘They go with fainting steps through torrid tracts in dis- 
tant clunfs.* 

(Mmes —A short poetic form for ‘climate.* The word ‘clime* now always 
denotes a region of the earth, whereas climate is now commonly used in the 
restricted sense of the temperhlure or weather of a country. Her. Or, 
climo , to make to bend, or to 'slope ; lienee the substantive Iclhna, genitive 
Iclimato*, an inclination or slope, and bans, Ma, slope. Hence, the slope of 
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i Where half the convex world intrudes between, 

Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go, 

Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 

^ • 

the earth from the equator to the pole, which Greek geographers supposed 
to exist ; then any ‘region* or ‘zone of the earth* parallel to the Equator 
(in which sense tjie word is used in Aristotle and which it bears also in this 
passage) ; and hence finally, the prevalent temperature or weather dependent 
on the latitudinal position of a district. 

341-42. But emigrants must always experience sorrow at leaving their 
own native land, their feelings must be excited at parting with associations, 
which they love and respect, still in a country where the population keeps 
increasing, it is an evidence of wisdom and prudence to remote to the places 
where there is a greater field of exertion. Nor is it desirable that only the 
idle and the dissipated should he expatriated when they have perhaps thrown 
away the gqjden opportunities, for these are little likely to do credit to 
their country or to gain advantage for themselves in distant places. But 
the prudent and industrious may frequently, when their facilities at home 
are limited, advantageous]^ go abroad and carry with them civilization, 
and arts to places where they may be enabled to devote abilities which here 
must have been dormant. And to this very emigration does England owe 
much of its greatness. For the sending of her sons and her daughters to her 
colonial possessions, has opened up new channels of commerce and* new 
markets for manufacturers, while a healthy and vigorous population has been 
reared, who are alive to the comforts, the conveniences and the elegancies of 
the civilized existence, and the c ndition of all parties has been improved by 
the operation. 

342. ‘Where half the convex &o.,’ — Between Ireland and America (the 

place where the fair tribes of Auburn went, and who were therefore in the 
western hemisphere) nearly half of th^ convex surface of the earth in-, 
tervenes as may fce seen on a terrestrial globe ; or in other words, where 
half the world lies between them and their former home. Convex — Literally 
from the part, of convoJio , carried together ; so of any thing bulging out, 
rising to a form on the outside ; vaulted. — The earth is of a spherical form, 
and hence the expression ‘convex ’ — Often used by Virgil in the sense of vault* 
Opposed to concave. Intrudes — Literallf ‘to thrust oneself upon,* fir. Lat. in 
and trudo, so here of the unwelcome intervention of half the world between 
the colony and^he mother-coun|ry. * Where was originally a noun and so 
may he parsed here. m 

343. Tracts — Lands. Lat. traho, I draw, tractum , drawn— Literally 
something left or dr^wn. It is closely connected with trace and track . See 
notes on the la9t word Es. on Crit. , 1. 151. Torrid — Der. Lat. torridus, fr. 
torreo, I hum, or parch. Cf. ‘The torrid Zone.** Hence by the expression 
‘torrid tracts* is meant, hot tracts of country, such as exist in the southern 
part of North America. 

344. ‘Where wild <£c. — woe.’ — An Adv. Sent, (of place), modifying the 
Predicate *g%: Altama— The Altama or more correctly the Altamaha, is a 
gentle river in Georgia, one of the southernmost and hottest of the United 
States. It passes through the central districts of Georgia, and is formed by 
the rivers Onulgee and Oconee, and after a course of 280 miles, empties 
itself into the Atlantic. Bancroft mentions a settlement made on it near Darien 
by certain Gaels ; see ‘Hist. United States* 11.1008, 12 mo. ed., 1801. Note the 
accent foils on the second syllable — though in prose it should stand .on the 
first. The epithet mid is used probably because the country through which 
the river flows was wild and uncultivated at that time. Some critics are of 
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Par different there from all that charm'd before, 345 

The various terrors of that horrid shore ; . 

Those blazing suns that dart a downwarcl ray, 

And fiercely sh6d intolerably day ; 

opinipn that the word wild does not apply to the river, since he speaks of its 
murmurs, hat to the surrounding country. The climate of Georgia is 
generally mild, and snow is of very rare occurrence. 'Murmurs to their woe* 
— Of. Cowper, Task IV. 27 : — “Snore to the murmur of the waves ;” and 
Milton, Par . Lost, 1. 537 ‘.—“Streaming to the wind.’’ — The expression means 
this : — The murmuring sound of the river as it passes seems like a mournful 
accompaniment to their sadness ; in other words the poet represents the 
murmuring nfuise of the river as done in sympathy to the sufferings of the 
wanderers. Divested of metaphor — the line meanB this : — These emigrants 
weep by the banks of the Altama. ‘2V=s=When brought near to, i.e., in com- 
parison with. So Ben Jonson:— “All that they did was piety to this.” And 
Shakes., Hamlet I. ii. 140. “Hyperion to a Satyr.” 

345. He seems to forget that there are other parts of America besides 
the Tropical. For a description of the New World made in a very different 
spirit, see Kingsley’s Westward Ho. 

* There * — The reference is not at all clear. As the line stands, we must 
refer the word to climes or tracts. Thus : ‘The various terrors of that horrid 
shore are very different there from all that charmed before.* But in this case 
the word is redundant, as the meaning is expressed by the phrase/*‘of that 
horrid shore.* Line 359 is not unlike this one where we read 'far different 
these.’ If we read these in this line and put a semicolon at the end of the line, 
we get a different meaning. ‘These (distant climes) are very different 
from all that delighted them before in sweet Auburn ; for the various 
terrors of that horrid shore are the following. Or if we retain the comma 
at the end of the line, ‘these' must flsfer to various terrors*. ‘Thus, viz, the 
various terrors of, that horrid shore are very different from. all that charmed 
before.* But all the editions seem to read ‘there’, so that we must consider 
it used simply to fill up the line, as ‘here 1 is frequently used by Goldsmith in 
this poem. ‘All that charmed before’ — i.e., all that delighted them formerly 
in their native village, viz, sweet Auburn, 

345-46. This affords an instance of what is called’ by English gram- 
marians, the Inverted Order of Sentence. Compare note on line 47. Supply ‘are* 
as the Predicate of the Sentence— having Errors 9 for the Sdoject. Horrid 
— Lat. horidus, fr. horreo, I dread — Frightfuf ; such as to produce horror. 
‘The various terrors ’ i.e., terrors arising from various causes, which are speci- 
fied below. 1 Shore 1 — Country. Fig. Synecdoche. * * 

347-56. All grammatically dependent on the word « terrors 1 
347-48 ‘Blazing suns that Ac.;’— In England the rays of the sun are 
never vertical. Within the Tropics the rays of the sun are perpendicular 
in the middle of the day, which makes them considerably more powerful. 
The heat in Georgia during summer is very great, and the thermometer 
sometimes rises to 98° or even 102°; its common range is between 76° and 90° 
in this reason. 'Downward' —Store directly vertical as the regions are 
nearer the Equater. Blazing is an epithet to awns— for sun said poetically 
in the plural. This peculiar use of the plural for singular should be noted, 
where the word simply means trays. 1 This may in another way be accounted 
—for the popnlar belief was that every morning there arose a new sun — 
This apd the following line refer to the fact that the heat of the sun’s 
rays depends upon the direction of their fall. ‘ Intolerable day 1 — Insuffer- 
able heat during day. ‘Day 1 — Fig. Metonymy— i. e. ‘day* for * light 1 and ‘light 9 
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Those matted woods, where birds forget to sing, 

But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling ; 350 

Those poisonous fields with rank luxuriance crown'd, 

• 

for ‘heat' Comp. Pope’s Messiah cc And on the sightless eyeball pour the 
day and refer also L 41 of this poem. Suns in L 647, woods, in 846, and field* 
in 351 are in appqpition to ‘ terrors * 1. 340. 

848. ‘Matted' — Where the foliage is so luxuriant as grow together in a 
tangled mass. Every earlier traveller in America remarked the grandeur 
of torn* and size in the trees, the magnificent luxuriance of their, growth 
and the depth of verdure. “The trees in many instances rise to a stupend- 
ous height, like columns, not spreading out into branches, but having their 
trunks clothed with a rich drapery of ivy, vines, and ‘other creepers. 
Underwood is generally wanting ; yet certain moist tracts are crowded 
with a particularly dense species callSd cane brakes, almost impenetrable to 
man, and tfie retreat of bears and panthers.” This is not specially true 
of Georgia, which owing to the very uniform level, is often arid or swampy. 

Sankey.— -‘W here birds forget &c.’ These are no doubt, the humming 

“birds of the tropical regions ; remarkable alike for their small size, their 
beautiful plumage, and their want. The meaning is, where birds are so 
overpowered by the heat that they ^ave no power to sing. 

• 

35<i ‘ Silent bats '—' “Numerous individuals select a large tnee for their 
resort, and suspend themselves with the claws of their posterior extremities 
to the naked branches. They p^s the greater portion of the day in sleep, 
hanging motionless.”— Dr. Horstield’s account of Javanese bats in Penny 
Encyclopaedia . 

•But silent bats &C;’— Where the bats sleep during the day hanging in clus- 
ters from the branches of trees; as the flying foxes (large bats) do in this country. 
•Silent' , because during day these night-birds remain dumb. Others suggest 
because their flight is noiseless. Bats— The bat is so named because, with its 
wings expanded, it resembles a ‘boat' impelled with oars ; tBe boat itself is so 
callecl from being a vessel forced along the water by the beating of oars, 
frqpi the Baxon word boet, to beat.”— Ho^re’s English Roots . The vampire bat, 
a winged marnal, is a native of south America. A writer says he saw in 
the Friendly Uplands, vampires hanging like swarms of bees, in clusters and 
not fewer than five hundred of wiem, suspended from trees , some by their fore* 
feet, and others by their hind legs, Hence the expression, Hn drowsy clus- 
ters cling? Note th^alliteration in this line. The meaning of the expression 
is.— Cling to the branches of trees in group in a dull sluggish state like that 
of sleep. # 

851* * Poisonous fields'— This apparently refers to the deadly malaria* 
which those places send forth, rather than to any thing that grew on these 
fields.A large portion of Georgia was marshy, and the exhalations of marshy 
districts frequently produce deadly fevers. Compare the description of the 
settlement of Eden in Dickens' Martin Chuzzletoit , Chap. XXIII:— “Where* 
the very trees took the aspect of huge woods, begotten of the slime from 
which they sprung, by the sun that burnt {hem up ; where fatal maladies, 
seeking whom they might infect, came forth at night in misty shapes, and 
creeping out upon the water, hunted them like spectres until day ; where 
even the blessed sun, shining down on festering elements of corruption and 
disease became a horror, &o.” ‘With rank luxuriance crown'd',— Covered 
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Where the dark scorpion gathers death around ; 

Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake ; 

Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, 355 

with thick coarse vegetation or profuse jungle growth. Rank— Of vigorous 
growth, generally in a bad sense. See notes on the Ei. on CrU., 1. 535. ‘Ch'own'd 9 
— Is to be parsed as * which are crowned / The meaning of the line we may 
express thus : — ‘Those places that are covered with rich vegetation and give 
forth deadly malaria/ Or the fields may be said to be ‘poisonous’ because of 
the snakes, scorpions, &c, that lurk in them. *• 

852. Centipedes and immense scorpions abound in tropical America, 
Some species ‘Uf scorpions have a very venomous sting, and are very formid- 
able creatures, their sting producing serious and alarming symptoms. They 
seize hold of insects by means ot their palpi, and sting them to death. 
Scorpions have an elongated body suddenly terminated by a long, slender tail 
formed of six joints, the last of which terminates in a very acute sting 
which effuses a venomous liquid. This sting gives rise to excrutiating 
pain, but is unattended either by redness or swel'ing except in some parts, 
and is very seldom if ever destructive of life. « David — This word is appro- 
priate, as it is the large black scorpion that is the most poisonous, at least 
in India, but to say that the scorpion /gathers death* is an exaggeration, the 
sting not being fatal, though it is very painful. ‘Gathers death &c/— Collects 
its poison, or causes death on all sides of it by its sting. — Scatters is the more 
usual form. Scorpions— Der. Lat. scorpis, a reptile, Sans, ‘surp,’ a serpent, fir. 
srepo (Tfvf to creep. 

353. * Fears to wake' 1 — Fears or is afraid lest he should arouse the 
animal. 

854. The rattle- snake, the most vetfomous of all serpents, belongs 
exclusively to America and the West Indies, and in marshes and 
swamps of tropical America, the boa-constrictor is found of enormous size. 
It derives its najne from the tail terminating in a series of membranous 
cells, or homy joints, fitting one into the other, which are dry and move- 
able, and which, when the tail is shaken, and this the animal can do at 
pleasure, causes a noise similar to that produced by ripe seeds rattling*- in 
a dry pod. 

Snake — From the Anglo-Saxon snican, tooreep. Hence a creeping worm, 
a reptile. With this word compare serpent, t Sneak , a mean fellow, is from 
the same root as ‘snake* and 'sneaking,' creeping'in a servile manner. Vengeful 
—Revengeful i. e., when distrubed. • 

355. ‘ Crouching tigers /—We have here a sort of poetical license for 
there are no tigers in America ; but in south America we find the jaguar, 
or American tiger, as it is called; and in North and South America, the puma 
or American lion. This animal is exclusively an inhabitant of the South 
of Asia, chiefly of India and the Indian Islands. The poet Campbell commits 
an error of like kind in his Pleasures of Hope, when he says.*— 

"On Erie’s banks, wher* tiger# steal along, 

And the dread Indian chart ts his dismal song* 

Where human fiends on midnight errands walk 
And bathe in brains the murderous tomahawk,” 

The epithet ‘crouching 1 is applied because animals of the cat kind « crouch , r 
before thpy spring on their prey,— English ‘crook' to bend. Compare it with 
crutch* cross, crosier, 1 Hapless prey* The prey which they rush on and seize ; 
hence unfortunate. See note on 1. 8* 
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And savage men more murderous stall than they ; 

Where oft in whirls the mad torpado flies, 

356. The line is elliptical. Supply — await th%ir kopek** from 

the former line. — The full line is :-S-*And where savage men (that are) still more 
murderous than they, await their hapless prey * Compare : — 

“ To savage beasts who on the weaker prey, 

Or humaft savages, more wild than they.” 

'Savage men * — The brown Indian with ms tomahawk. Some of these 
American Indians are very fierce and always at war with the white man, whose 
scalp thjy highly value, looking upon it as a trophy of victory. With this com- 
pare what Goldsmith says in the Traveller : — 

“ Where beasts with man divided empire claim, 

And the brown Indian marks with murderous aim.” • * 

' They * — Nom. case to the verb ‘are’ und. ' Than they’ — “As than , though 
an adverb in origin, is now usually Considered a conjunction, the noun that 
follows it the subject of the second proposition, and should therefore be a 
nominative.” — A dams. It is usual to suppose in sentences of comparison the 
omission of words necessary to make up a complete consequent clause ; for 
e.g.:— • 

“ My malice is no deeper than a moat. 

No stronger than a wall.” — T ennyson. 

After 'moat* understand ‘is deep,* after ‘wall' understand ‘is strong*. .This 
explanation is however doubtful in many sentences, and is somewhat impossible* 
No omission of words can be understood in the following : — 

“ For thou art a girl as m :oh brighter than her 
As he was a poet Bublimer than me." — Prior. 

The ordinary comment on these constructions would be that they are bad 
grammar, the reason being that 'thgn' corresponds to the Latin conj. quam which 
requires a sentence after it (brighter than [§he was] ). In French, however, que 
undoubtedly stands for ‘quam,’ and yet the Latin rule does not apply. —(‘You 
should show yourself wiser than him.) It is true that in modern English, 
writers have generally agreed to adopt the analogy of * quam 1 in the Latin 
Grammar, except in the one instance of than whom (no one says or writes ‘than 
whyp’>. , 

“Beelzebub, than whom 

Satan gxcept, none higher sat,” — Milton. 

This single instance howevtr, is sufficient to show that the Latin rule or 
analogy referred to is not necessarily binding on English speech. 

And perhaps, iqptead of convicting Prior (a leading writer in the days of 
Pope and Addison) of a schoctfboy blunder, it would be more satisfactory to 
admit these constructions on the analogy of the Latin ablative after a comparative* 
Than may in such instances as in the textbe considered a preposition* For further 
information on this point the student is referred to Art. 4 § and Art. 112 — 

Howard’s Eng, Qram.Part, Syntax 
Not universally. Mr. Trollope, the popular novelist, uses the other construction 
freely; andift conversation particularly among iljjterate people (the best witness tO 
idiom) it is invariably employed. 'Men' — Agrees with 'wait* 'Still*-* Modifies 
more, meaning in a greater degree. 

357. Tornado— So called from the turning or whirling of the wind. 

It contains the same root as the English Hum*, * A Spanish word, and comes from 
Lat. tornare , to turn, fr. turnus, a turn, Gr, tomo *, a lathe. Hence literally, a 
turn by wind, a whirlwind. **It is a violent _gust of wind or a tempest, dis- 
tinguished by a whirling motion. Tornadoes of this kind happen after extreme 
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Mingling the ravag'd landscape with the skies* 

Far different these from every former scene, 

The cooling brook, the grassy vested green, 860 

The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 

That only shelter'd thefts of harmless love. 

heat, and sometimes in the United States rend up fences and*trees, and in a few 
instances have overthrown houses and torn them to pieces* Tornadoes aro 
usually accompanied with a severe thunder, lightning, and torrents of rain-; 
but they are of short duration tond narrow in breadth.”— Webster. 

'Mad' — Because furious as the mad man.— “A strong epithet as applied to the 
capricious and unrestrained violence of a storm.” — S ab key, 

853-59. ^Mingling the ravag’d— skies/ — Tearing up grass, trees and build- 
ings, and filling the air with their fragments. * Mingling * is a strong figure common 
enough in the Latin poets. Cf. Virgil’s t ^En. I. 134. Landscape — The second 
syllable is cognate with shape, ship, scoop, skiff, the Greek skapto—^. S, stipe— 
manner — As we have lordship , so landship, whence landskip and thence 
‘landscape*. The word at first meant, the shape or aspect of any portion of 
land which the eye can see at once ; hence used very*often for a picture of this 
portion, and here for the land itself. Earle ( Philology of the English Tongue) 
says that we have borrowed the word from the Dutch painters. * These * — Nom. 
to * are' * und. (are these). 4 Fowmt scene* — Scene of their native country or 
fatherland with which the fair tribes of Auburn were familiar. ‘Sky* — Here 
Btands for ‘afr.’— Metonymy. * 

360- 62. ‘Cooling brook* — “In these lines every epithet is carefully chosen to 
heighten the contrast : the cooling brook as opposed to the huge river exhaling 
foetid vapours from its swampy banks ; the grassy vested green contrasting with 
the scorched and arid plain or the rank luxuriance of the impenetrable brake ; 
the breezy grove, vocal with the song of birds^ with the forest which no cooling 
breeze can penetrate, and where the lairds refuse to sing ; while the love-scenes 
that are sheltered beneath the shade of the grove are effectively set over 
against the venomous reptiles and savage beasts that lurk in the recesses of the 
vast forest.” — S ajtkey. 

860. ‘Grassy vested green/— Compare Shakes., Tempest IV. I. 83. " Short- 
grass* d green, ” ‘ Grassy vested! — The meaning is vested, i. e., clothed with grass. 
Here ‘grassy* used adverbially. “A ifiore correct expression would be \ 'grilse - 
vested*, as vine-clad , ice-bound , not icy-bound.** — Morell 

361- 62. — Vested — The verb ‘to vest* is derived from the Latid vestio, I clothe, 
or cover, which is again fr. Lat. vestio, a garment, or robe. ‘The breezy covert* — 
Delightful shady bowers. ‘Covert* (n.) From the verb ‘to cover.* — Literally 
anything covered or secret. So any grove oV* plantation' thfit affords covering or 
protection ; especially used as the retreat of a fox. — Spot shaded by trees. 

* Warbling grove*— The grovedn which birds warbled. Another example of the 
Transferred Epithet— from the birds in the grove to the grove itself. Of. 
Travdler, 1. 187 : — 

, i “With patient angle trolls the finny deep 
‘That* — Is the relative and refers to ‘grove! ‘ Only 9 — Adj. to ‘thefts of harmless 
love not a4v. ^‘sheltered* as its*position would imply— in prose it should be 
placed after sMMred, ‘Thefts of harmless love’ — Innocent kisses stolen by her 
lovers; or stoI4» meetings of innocent lovera. Comp. 

“Snatched hasty from tfae side-long maid, 

On purpose guardless, or pretending sleep.”— T homson's Winter. 

‘Love * — The Abstract for the Concrete. The meaning of the whole line is:— 
Which concealed ho crimes or bloodshed) but only afforded to lovers a private 
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PlCTURB or THB EMIGRANTS LEAVING HOME, 

Good Heaven 1 What sorrows gloom'd that parting day, 

place to enjoy each other's company, unknown to othei* persons. 'Breesi/,* adj.', 
from the noun breeze . — Cooh 'Haiynleaf — Is opposed to 'lascivious 9 or 'wanton 
in the usage of the word here. Unless Goldsmith pronounced grove bo as to 
rhyme with love, we have here one of the very few instances of defective rhyme 
to be found in thapoemi That he did not always make love rhyme with grove 
may be seen by comparing lines 405 and 406, and also 

‘Old Shakespeare, receive him with praise and with love, 

And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys hbove.' Goldsmith, Retaliation. 
Both in tus Hermit and The Traveller , Goldsmith rhymes love with grove. As a 
rule. Goldsmith's rhymes are perfect, but he is often unfortunate with the word 
love . • m 

Mr. Walker, in his ‘Pronouncing Dicty. of the E. Lang.' however, says that 
the sound of * o ’ in love is generally heard when it is followed by certain letters, *v* 
among them*; and he instances from a catalogue drawn up by Mr. Hares the 
following words : — above , covenant , cover , covert , covet , convey, dove, glove, govern, 
hover, oven , plover, shove, shoven , sovereign. 

It appears uncertain, without further data, whether we can charge our 
author with a false rhyme or not ; but the whole subject is of considerable in- 
terest to the student of English. • 

On this subject, an Irish barrister of distinction at Oxford Wites to, us: 
“Poor Goldsmith J If he were alive now he would resent this apology for his 
bad rhymes viz., that he was ignorant of the true pronunciation of so simple a 
word as love.’ Why not admit at once that, with a perfect knowledge of the 
fault, he nevertheless used ‘grove* to rhyme with love,* because it was suffici- 
ently like the latter to be musical and pleasant ? 

‘‘This is only another inatance*of dear old Goldie's deviations from the strict 
paths of usage — one little irregularity more* His verse would be too smooth and 
perfect but for such little blemishes . — A nnotated Poems of Standard E. Authors m 

Picture of the Emigrants leaving Home. * 

363. 4 Good Heaven V — In the sense of 'alas' or * merciful * * Heaven ' Same as 
Qo8d God. — It is an interj. phrase. With this compare the 'Traveller ,* 1. 813:— 

* Heavens ! how unlike their Belgio sires of old/ 

4 Gloomed ' — ‘To {[loom* as a Tran$ verb is entirely poetical— in the sense of *to 
make gloomy,'— sadden ; in line. 318, as a neuter or intrans. verb. 

‘ What * — Is intensive, and is here an adjective referring to 'sorrows' 'That,* 
an adj. referring to 'day.' 'Parting day ' — The day on which they left their native 
country, when they parted from their homes and old associations. ‘ Parting — 
for 'departing' i. e., going away — from French 'partir.* See further notes on the 
word paSsim . 

The parting scene when the inhabitants are supposed to be about to leave 
their native places for the Western world deserves particular attention. The 
poet has here in concordance with the tone •which runs through the poem 
painted the grief which was experienced on leaving a place which they all 
loved, while the uncertainty of future fate heightens the mournful scene. It 
may naturally be supposed that whatever motives might lead to the deter- 
mination of a family to leave their native land still, when the time arrived 
for their departure, the feelings embodied in the poem would most naturally 
arise. At that eventful moment the hopes and expectations of a distfint voy- 
age would vanish before the reality of a first took upon a home of former 
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That call’d them (rim their native walks away ; 

. When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, . 865 

Hung round the bowers, and fondly look'd their last, 

And took a long farewell, and wish'd in vain 

t 

happiness. Ambition would for a moment be subdued by patriotism, and 
even avarice would spare a tear in the mournful accession. Few scenes can 
be supposed to be more affecting than such a departure. The daughter wedded 
to a faithful lover embarking for a distant land has a prop whereon to lean the 
weakness which might otherwise overpower her, and the hope perchance of 
sending her offsprings homewards as pledges of her own expected return ; while 
parents thus separated from their children indulge the fond hope of a future 
meeting, and are cheered by the possibility of their lives being prolonged, and 
circumstances ffermitting that pleasing reunion ; but when in one band, the 
aged and infirm, the man in the prime of his vigour and the little baby of 
yesterday all leave the beloved home J together, there is a pang of bitterness 
at the last moments of their existence spent in their native place* which tew 
can attempt to describe.— Late Mr. W. R. Mackenzie, of the Oriental 
Seminary, Calcutta. g 

364. The regular order of eons, is : — That called them away from their 
native walks (land). The meaning of this and the preceding verse may be 
briefly expressed thus : — Alas ! great wab their grief on the day they left their 
fathel land. 'That' — A rel. pvon. = which. ‘ Native walks' — The places in their native 
country to which they had been accustomed. — Der. Lat. natus, to be bom. Its 
antonym is ‘foreign'* 

365, ‘When' — The antec. is ‘parting day.' ‘ Exiles' — They are so called 
because they have moved to a foreign country. ‘Pleasure* om. Absolute. 
‘Past' — Past Passive Participle= Enjoyed. 

866. * Hung ' — Lingered, with their eyes riveted upon their bowers. Fondly — 
<c We have observed that several words have changed their Original meaning. 
Amongst these", we may mention ‘dote' and ‘fond,' each of which words meant 
'foolish,' as we still speak of a man ‘doting'; and we find the word ‘fond' still 
used in its original sense, especially in poetry, as we may read of a ‘fond conceit/ 
Neither of these words now appears to have had originally any special reference 
to afflection, but meant folly, madness, or imprudence of any kind. Notwith- 
standing, it is certain that, from an early period, these two wo~ds, ‘doting' and 
‘fond' were employed to express very strong afad tender affection ; and it does 
not speak much for the warm-heartedness or gallantry of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
that, when we want to describe the strongest affection towards the object of our 
most tender regard, we are compelled to use language which, in plain English, 
means that we are making great fools of ourselves.”— H oabe’s Eng. Roots. ‘LooPd 
their last' — 4 Last ,* adjective agreeing with ‘loot? und., a not uncommon idiom. 
Cf. Scott in Winfred’s Song in Rokeby, Canto V. 13 ‘And I have looked and 
loved thy lest.” * f 

The eons, is:— *[The poor exiles] looked their last look.’ The noun ‘loot? is a 
cognate aco. like ‘sleep' and ‘vacs' in the following : — ‘he slept his last sleep* ; 
*he ran his godly race/ gee note on link 143. The meaning of the couplet 
is : — When 4$fejpoor exiles, after every pleasure was over, lingered about the 
bowers ap4 1 looked at them for the last time. 

367 farewell' — This phrase may mean either a farewell for a long 

time, or for ever, as in Wolsey’s speech, Henry VIII, Act iii, Sc. 2 : — “Farewell, 
a lopg &tewell to all my greatness f or a protracted leave-taking. The whole 
yhyee tt an Idiom, maiming— Bid adieu for ever* Farewell — L iterally go you 
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For seats like these beyond the western main, 

And shuddering still to face the distant deep. 

Return'd and wept, and still return'd to weep. 370 


well — i.e., good be with you* — Comjsouncted of ‘ fare ’ (v.) (from A. S. far aft, to go) 
in the imperative, and ml or 'well' originally applied to a person departing, but 
by custom now applied both to those who depart and those who remain*, It, is 
often separated by the pronoun, as ‘fare you well.* The accent on the word is 
sometimes placed on the first syllable, especially in poetry. See further notes 
on the word ‘ fare * in 1. 61. ‘ Wished in vain* = It was vain to wish* ‘In Gain' — 
An adverbial expression= vainly. * 

367-68. Note the connection : — ‘And when ttte •poor exiles took a long 
farewell of their native land, and in vain wished for hom§B like those 
they left behind, on the other side of the Atlantic. 

368. ‘Seats'— In the Latin sense of the word— i.e. Homes, bowery 
cottages, fr. ysdes, a seat, home, settlement ; in this sense usually restricted 
in English to country mansions of large size, 'The western main’— The 
Atlantic Ocean, which lies west of Iceland, and beyond which is America 
to which place the poor plants were resting. Main— L iterally strength 
or might. Lat. magnus, great, A. 8. mcegen , mighty, C£ the expression, ‘by 
might and main/ hence the chief part ; e. g, ‘the main body of an army, 
the main school as opposed to branch school, so the ocean as opposed to a 
narrow sea. The Spanish Main is constantly spoken of, the term* then mean- 
ing the Mainland of South America as opposed to the West Indies— the 
mainland, as opposed to a smaU island. 

369-70. 'Shuddering ' — Shaking with fear or horror.— Refers to ‘exiles* 
The same ellipsis must be supplied here. And when the poor exiles , still 
afraid to encounter the dangers of the wide ocean before them, returned and 
wept, and again returned to weep. 'Still '—! The force is again and again. 

‘ Returned ' — came back to these cottages* The word Exiles' is the subject 
of the;predicates « returned * and ‘wept' * To ioecp'— Inf, of purpose or gerund. 
Adjectives and participles were formerly much oftener followed by the 
infinitive, than now. Of : — • 

‘ Unpractised he to fawn or seek for power’ (145). 

# ‘More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise ' (148). 

• Careless their merits or their faults to scan * (161). 

•Therein his noisy mansion, skilled to rule' (195). 

‘ Secure to please while youth confirms her reign’ (288). 

We still use the inf. afteraome participles and adjectives, as he (Gold- 
smith) does : — , • 

* Careful to see the mantling bliss go round* (248). 

‘She then shines forth, solicitous to bless' (293). 

370. “ A beautiful pioture of their affectiojl for their homes, and their 
unwillingness to leave them,”— M cLeod. 

37%. The same expression* occurs in Devden's Ovid, Vol. HI, p. 302 : 
and also in t£e following lines 

« The good old sire unconscious of d^say! 

The modest matron clad in home spun gray/* 

Sire— A term of respect, being connected with Lat. senior, older, compar. 
of senex, old ; and J?r. sire, sieur, whence sdggeur, Ital. signor, Heb. sur, a 
prince. 

'The first'— For first, is a Latinism pri m«s. It is here an adj, to 'person 9 
und., which is in apposition to ‘tire.' Without the article wduld be 
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The good old sire the first prepar'd to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others' woe ; 

But for himself, in conscious virtue brave, 

He only wish'd for worlds beyond the grave. 

adverb to 'prepar'd? the Pred. of the Bent. 'Prepen*# — Der. lot. pre an# 
paro, I prepare, the past tense of tbe verb, not the participle, 

372. « New-found worlds ' — The American continent unknown to the 
Eastern continent till 1492, America is frequently called ‘The New 
World.' World — Mr. Marsha remarks that the word ‘ world ' is not from the 
verb to. • whirl * with the notion of roundness, because the (h) could not be 
dropped. Besides this the ‘world 1 is older than the knowledge of the 
globular form* or the rotation of the earth among the Gothic tribes. It is 
derived from A. 8. woruld, whieh signifies not the physical but the moral 
or human world (Lat, seculum), and is to be traced to A.S. ‘wer’ man, and old, 
age or time." ‘Wept for others' woe’ = Sympathised with others' misery or 
sorrows ; was distressed not for himself, but for others who were younger 
than himself and would have longer to Ave. ‘Others '— His family's. 

This affords an e.g., of alliteration, 

337-74. The regular prose order is :• — But brave in conscious virtue, 
be only wished for worlds beyond the grave for himself. ‘For himself —As 
far as he himself was concerned. The word * himself is in app. to l he' of 
line'374. Hunter says — “The prep, ‘for* has sometimes nearly the effect 
of the appd'sitive conj. ‘ as ’ ; thus “I for one will go.” « They denounced 
him for a traitor ‘In conscious virtue brave’, — Confident from a sense of 
his own uprightness ; with the courage resulting from a guiltless conscience ; 
in other words, he was brave from the knowledge that he had no sins or 
crimes for which he had to fear. The construction of the expression ‘cons- 
cious virtue' is virtue of which he was conscious.— An e.g., of Transferred 
Epithet. Conscious— From the substantive conscien ce . — A solemn word, which 
again is derived from Lat. con and scio, I know — hence 'finowing* Conscience 
is not merely that which I know, but that which I know with some other, 
for con, this prefix can not be esteemed superfluous, or taken to imply that 
which I know with or to myself That other knower whom the word 
implies is God, who makes his law and presence felt and acknowledged*, in 
the heart; and the work of ‘ conscience ’ is to bring each of our acts as a 
lesson, to be tried and measured by this la^ and this presence as a greater, 
—our thoughts as the result of a comparison with this standard ‘accusing 
or excusing one another.” — Trench. The whole phrase underlined is directly 
imitated from Virgil. (JEn. XII, 668.) Of. also jEn. 7,. 604. Brave— Adj. 
to ‘ he • meaning morally courageous. The derivation of this word is un- 
certain ; probably introduced from one of the Bomance languages in the 
sixteenth century. Its meanings are various, and range from stywiness in 
dress to courage (see Trench Sel.—Glosy , S. V.). The general tendency of 
the word is to progress from physical to moral excellence (comp. Gr, lcalos) 
and the cognates braw, brawly, in Scotch, and ‘ brave * in French have never 
been so closely associated v^th courage as the E. word.. 1 They mean 
excellence of ^ny kind, and express a *ague admiration or approval, 

374. Worlds beyond the grave’— i.e. Heaven, the state of eternal 
happiness after death. The poet means to say, that he was quite prepared for 
death. He felt that his life had been one of virtue, and therefore so far from 
being appalled at the contemplation of death, he rather looked forward to it. 

W ORlds — H ere used for * infinity of space? 
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His lovely daughter; lovelier in her tears, 875 

The fond companion of his helpless years, 

Silent wept next, neglectful of her charms, 

And left a lover’s for a father's arms. # 

With louder plaints th^ mother spoke her woes. 

And bless’d the cot where every pleasure rose, 880 

And kiss'd her thoughtless babes with many a tear, 

And clasp'd them close, in sorrow doubly dear, 

375*78.— His handsome daughter, who was* all the more lovely or pleas- 
ing when in tears, and who was chief companion in his old age, followed 
next in silence, forgetting her charms, i. e., entirely carelegf whether she 
looked attractive or otherwise, and was compelled to leaVb her lover in 
England in order to accompany her father to the new world. ‘In her tear a 9 
i.e., in her sorrowful or melancholy State. Companions — Literally, one with 
whom we Share our bread, a messmate. From Fr. compagnon , Low Lat. 
companium , from con, and pants, bread. This word is in appi to ‘daughter. 9 See 
note on 1. 61. ‘Silent’— Adj. to \ daughter ’ 

377. ‘Neglectful of her charms/— An adj. phrase qualifying * daughter 9 

378. The reading of the first, second and third editions is:— 

“And left a lover’s for her father's arms.” 

Subsequent editions read as in the text. The original reading^ seems \o he 
the better. She might have had many lovers j she could have had but one 
father — her father. Observe the indefinite article is here used with the force 
of a possessive pronoun like ‘the.' — ’Left her lover's for her father's arms.' 

379-80 “With louder plaint*' — In louder tones of complaint. Plaints 
for «i complaints’ a poetic use. (Fig. Elision,) This is however sufficiently 
common. The original idea of the Lat. nlango, whence comes Fr .plaindre* 
is that of heating, and so specially ‘beating the breast as a sign of grief? 
Hence ‘plaint’ is giving expression to grief loudly or clamorously, lamenta- 
tion. The meaning of the couplet is : — The mother gave louder expression to 
her grief, and blessed the cottage where she had enjoyed so* much happiness. 
•Cot* for cottage, as before. Bose — Thus for the sake of the rhyme. Had 
risen is the correct tense. ‘Spoke her+woes’—{ Idiom)', meaning gave vent 
to her sorrows, or expressed her sorrows. Cf. ‘Spoke her vacant mind. 9 

381. The*Line is thus scanl|ed:— 

And kiss’d | h8r thought | loss babes | with ms | ny* ft tear 
The last foot is an. Anapaest. 

• Thoughtless babes'— Uncoyscious of the misfortunes that had befallen their 
parents’; i. e. too young to know the pain of leaving their native land for 
ever. Thoughtless— When used of others than little children means careless . 
See notes on the word thought. Table Tdlk, 1. 168. 

382. *In sorrow doubly dear/ — The sentiment is that in Scott’s well’ 
known lines 

# ‘And thus I love them better still. 

Even in extremity of ill.’ — Lag of the Last Ministrel, 0. VI, 
•Doubly dear' — Her children dear to her naturally, were still more so* 
on account of their soriows. ‘Dear'— Ad). to ‘them.’ The meaning of lines- 
881 and 382 is:— And she kissed her thoughtless children, shedding tearst 
as> she did so, and embr^ping thenf warmly, for they were all the more dear 
to her when she was in grief. • 
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Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all the silent xqanliness of grief. 

Luxury and her Attendants usurp the Place op Rural Virtues. 

- O luxury ! thou curst by Heaven's decree, 885 

How ill exchanged are things Ike these for thee ! 

383. Fond— Loving and beloved. Unlike ‘silly* and 'dome other words, 

it has gradually reversed its meaning from bad to good, the original sense 
bein % foolish,' ‘doting? * To Jend relief* i. e., to afford consolation or com- 
fort. 4 

384. “In all the decent manliness of grief/’ pin st Edition. 

‘Silent? apauch more expressive word than ‘decent? The line as it first 
Stood is tame, and besides, the contrast between the husband’s conduct and 
that of the wife is not at all striking. The only objection to ‘silent' is that it 
is also applied to the daughter in 1. 37 ♦, The womanliness of grief consists 
in loud lamentations, and the manliness , in bearing calmly whatever may 
befol— in bearing silently with a fortitude becoming a man. */» all the silent 
Ac/— “In grief no less sincere, but less demonstrative, as became a man.”— 
Sankey. 

Luxury and her Attendants usurp the Place of Rural Virtues. 

385. *0 luxury !’— An example qf Apostrophe. [Apostrophe is derived 
from* the Gr. -apo, from, and strophe, a turning, Bain thus defines this figure : 
— 'Apostrophe consists in addressing some thing absent, as if present ; ds when 
an orator invokes some hero of other times, or a preacher appeals to angels 
and departed saints. It supposes great intensity of emotion.*] In the present 
case Luxury is personified. Der. Lat. laxo, I loosen. Hence looseness from 
restraint, looseness of desire, freedom of indulgence. The word is here used 
in the sense of wasteful abuse of the good things of creation. Luxury thus 
becomes the source of many ills that are pernicious to society. Hence the 
strong language of the text. Trench remarks -.—‘Luxuria’ m classical Latin 
was very much, what our ‘ luxury * is now. The meaning which in our earlier 
English was its qnly one, viz., ‘indulgence in sins of the flesh,* is derived from 
the us6 of ‘luxuria* in the mediaeval ethics, where it never means any thing else 
but this. In the definition given by Phillips (see below,), we note the process 
of transition from its old meaning to ius new, the old still remaining, but the 
new superinduced upon it. 

“ Luxury , all superfluity and excess in ca.*nal pleasures, sumptuous fare or 
building ; sensuality, riotousness, profuseness.”— Phillips, New World of Words. 
Glosy. See notes on 1. 384. 

‘Thpu curst by Heaven’s decree,' — Thou art condemned by providential 
sentence, or simply thou art forsaken by religion and 1 virtue. [The love of riches 
and the temptations ensuing therefrom are denounced in many parts of the New 
Testament. See among others, James V. 1-5.] Luxury and Thou both nom. 
of address. Curst — Put for accursed. * Curst 9 in Shakespeare is ‘ill-tempered.* 
Here a participle used as an adjective referring to ‘thou.* It is opposed to 
blest. 

886. ‘Hop ill exchanged &c !’— IfoW ill or sad an exchange is that by which 
we part wif#t fuph things in order to get thee (luxury). * Things like these * — 
Hot referring to any thing in the context, but tp such simple pleasures as the 
poet baa attributed to the villagers in their happy days. ‘Sow is here inten- 
sive^ the order of cons, is “Things like these are very badly exchanged for 
thee.*' i * 
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How do thy potions, with insidious joy, 

Diffuse their pleasures only to destory I 
Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown, 

Boast of a florid vigour not their own., 390 

At every draught more # large and large they grow, 

A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe ; 

• Analysis : — 

Things like these Subject. 

Are exchanged— —^-Predicate. , 

# For thee* Compl. of Ditto (Indirect Object.) 

How ill- Extens. „ 

387. Potions— From Lat. 'potioy a draught ; one of iqaay Latin words 

which have two derivatives in English, one introduced early through the French 
4 poison 9 ; the other, at a later period, directly from the Latin, from potion . 
Cf. 'Royal* , f regal \ ; * loyalty 'legality ; 1 enchantment ,* 'incantation' Its A.S. 
equivalent ifi ‘ draughts 9 The blessings or otherwise of particular circumstances 
of life are frequently said to be drunks 

387-88. In these lines the pleasures of luxury are compared to draughts 
that are pleasant to the tasfe but destructive to the health. 'Insidious joys' — 
Promised joy that will prove a delusion. * Insidious' is treacherous, holding out 
false pretences. Lat. insidiosusy fr. insidia,' ambush, which again is derived 
fr. in , sedeoy I sit. — Literally, lying in wait or ambush. 'To destroy 9 — That is, 
those who partake of them. Here the figure Metaphor is used. ‘Diffuse their 
— destroy’! — i.e. Tend to the destruction ©f the very pleasures luxury gives. 
(This is explained in the succeeding lines.) Diffuse — Lat. dis, and fundo, I 
pour out. 

389-90. Kingdoms, which by thy means, have grown to a sickly great- 
ness, boast of a prosperous condition which is not their own i.e., not real and 
therefore not lasting. Such kingdoms appear to be great and powerful, but in 
a short time they collapse and then it bedbmes obvious that their prosperity 
was not based oh a true foundation. In these lines as in $87 and 388, 
kingdoms are by a figure of speech, made to drink deep draughts, and com- 
pared to men who, from drinking large potions of beer and wine, have grown 
bloated in body and red in the face. But the fat of a drunkard is a sickly 
greatness , and the florid colour of his ffcce is not a sign of health. Compare 
what is said in the * Traveller ' of Italy, after she had grown rich and luxurious 
by commerce • • 

“And late the nation found, with fruitless skill 
Its former strength wrifc but plethoric ill.” 

4 By thee* — i. e., luxury— 'It depends on 'grown. 9 4 Grown 9 — Refers to kingdoms.* 
Florid — L at. /os, a flower. Hence blooming, showy, flushed with red jgenerally 
used in a somewhat had sense, i. e* having too much ornament. ‘Not their own 9 
—Not natural ; unnaturally produced by ttfe action of luxury. Fig. 
Metaphor. 'These* in the obj. case governed by the prep, 'to' und. 

391-92. Note how the figure in line 387 is kept up. Draught— Of the 
potions in 1. 387* 

392. 'A bloated mass— woe 9 ;— A body swelled with superfluous moisture 
giving unwieldy bulk, with the cause of destruction within it. 'Ranh 
unwieldy wod — i.e., which is both offensive and hard to remove. 'Mass' — Nom. 
after the inf. verb 'grow' (They grow i. become a bloated mass). 'Rank— 
usually, as in line 351, of coarse, strong- growing plants. 

992. Goldsmith sayg in his 'Citizen of the World?,— “In short the State 
resembled one of those bodies bloated with disease, whose bulk is* only a 
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Till sapp'd their strength, and every part unsound, 

Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 

Even now the devastation is begun, 895 

And half the business of destruction done ; 

r 

v 

symptom of its wretchedness ; their former opulence only rendered them 
more impotent.** 

393. Two nomin. absolutes forming extensions (of m&nner), to 'sink* — 
i.e., * strength and 'part*. 

393. 'Sapp'd their strength,*—" Luxury, just as a sapper undermines 
a wall, has eaten away their strength, while the outside still presents a 
fair show of florid vigour.”— Sankey. Sapp’d — Undermined. Der. Fr. sapper , 
to undermin el Sappers are soldiers employed to undermine the fortifications 
of the enemy. 

393-94. Luxurious kingdoms are here compared to trees, which depri- 
ved of their proper nourishment, decay and fall. [The poet considered that 
luxury enfeebled a country by compelling many of its peasants and other 
poor people to emigrate, and by enervating those that remained]. Here also 
the figure Metaphor is used. 

894. 'Down '— Note the repetition of « down * to add force i. e., to make the 
fell more terrific — It is an adverb. Note that in the first foot we have two 
accented syllables. 

Down down | thSy sink | aAd spread | & ru | In round. 

The first foot a Spondee. 'Unsound'— Void of strength and solidity 
Note also the treble alliteration in this line. 'Till they sink down ' — An adver- 
bial clause of time, modifying 'grow\ the connexion being, ‘They grow until 
at last they sink down and spread ruin round them.* ‘Spread a ruin round* 
—Destory the things adjacent. 

395. Note the force of 'even now' equivalent to 'at this very moment , both 
in this and in line 397. 'Is begun*— See note on 'arejled,’ 1. 36. 

395-96. The meaning is simple: — The ruin has commenced already, and 
a great part of its work is accomplished. Every thing is going to decay 
and becoming involved in ruin. * <, 

395. ‘The devastation has begun*— In allusion to the emigrations from 
among the rural populations, on whom so much of the national prosperity 
depends. It is a copulative sentence. 

896. ‘ Business * — The ‘work’ of destruction is the rqore common phrase. 
'Half — A numeral adj. qulifying « business .* ‘Done’— The past part, of the verb 
*to do. 9 ‘And half the business of destruction 'is' done.’ 

397. 'Methinks* is an anomalous word, compounded of 'me 9 and * thinks 9 Me- 
thinks 9 may, however, be resolved into— to me it thinks, that is 'it seems to 
me,* the true construction of the phrase, where it is the nominative to 'thinks* 
and 'me* is in the objective case governed by the prep, 'to'; or W is the 
dative and 'jinks', is impersonal, cf 

JgZt thinketh me I sing as wel as thou.”— C bauceb. 

In « methinks * and 'meseems* the subject is expressed in the words that 
follow the verb In Anglo-Saxon there are two forms, thencan or thenkan, 
to think and thinkan, to seem. It is from the latter form that the verb in 
•methinks,* comes. Such being the case it (the verb thinks) is intransitive, 
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Even now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 

I see the rural virtues leave the land. 

Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail, 

That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 400 

• • * 

and consequently the pronoun W has the power of a dative case. The 
pron. Ht' is not required to accompany the verb. Of this word, the past form 
is 'methougkt'. • _ 

“Methought I saw my late espoused wife 


valenceof * , 

in the present day among the humbler classes in the West of our country ; 
thereby showing, although by a confusion of ideas, the distinction which 
originally existed between Hhinlcan* (to seem) and Hhencan 1 (to think). Thus 
instead of using the modern verb 'thfnk't it is by far most common to hear, — 

“1 %eem it will he fine to-day.’* 

They seemed they knew my /ace again.'* 

Parminster’s Materials for Eng. Grammar. 

“The other impersonal verb is 4 me listeth ,* or 'melists, 9 equivalent to 
*it pleases me.' Unlike the other two, the verb is transitive, so that the 
pron. f me' has the power of an accusative case. These three are the only 
true Impersonal Verbs in the English language. They form a Class by them- 
selves, Jpecause no pronoun accompanies them, as is the case with the ‘equi- 
valent expressions, it appears , it pleases, it rains , and with ail the other verbs 
in the language.”— Latham. *4*’=: While. 'Even now * — An adverbial phrase, 
modifying 'see'. 

397. 4 Pondering ' — A part, used as an ad j. qua! I. In such cases as the 
present, the adjective qualifies the subject while engaged in the action, and 
thus it appears to have the force dof an adverb. Its literal meaning is weigh- 
ing, from Lat. pondus, a weight, so 'to weigh mentally \ 

397-98. The order of cons, is ‘It seems to me that, at this very 
moment, when I stand * pondering here, I see the virtues peculiar to rural 
simplicity of life leave the land.' • 

398. *1 This is an example of 4 Vision ’. ( Vision is the represent- 
ation of past events, or imaginary objec/s and scenes, as actually present to 
the senses. This figure often consists in substituting the present tense for 
the past ; thu% 

“They rally, they bleed} for their kingdom and crown.** 

For a fine example of Vision, see Milton’s Par. Lost , B. IV. 1. 724. 

398. 'Rural virtues' — An example of Metonymy, in which the abstract 
is used for the concrete, the term ‘virtues' being here used for the people pos- 
sessing the virtues referred to. The virtues meant are enumerated in lines 
403 -406* which characterize the rural population. 'Leave the land ' — The 
idea of virtues going from, and returning to lands according as the conditions 
were favorable to their growth or the reverse, was a favourite one with 
ancient poets, and has been imitated by modem writers : e. g. of Justice- 
Of. Virgil’rf Georg . B. II. 473 ; and also Eel. iy. 6. So Pope, Messiah 

“All crimes shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail ; 

Be turning Justice lift aloft her scale,” 

'Leave * — Present of $he inf. mood. 

399, 4 Down * — i. e., to the beach, resumed in ‘downward,* 1. 401. Hence 
the word in this place is redundant, 

399-400. The regtfiar order is s-— ‘They move downward to where yon 
nc h ©ring yewel epreads her sail/ 'That'—h i the relative, ‘Yon ’— Distant 
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Downward they move, a melancholy band. 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and hospitable care. 

And kind connubial tenderness, are there ; 


but within sight. Spreads her sails that 4ap with every breeze as they 
have nothing to do. The vessel is stationary and therefore the sails flap 
idly (slowly) in the breeze. 'Flaps' — Shakes, flutters,— A word formed from 
the sound— Cf. ‘Flabby.* Gale— A strong current of air ; a wind between 
a stiff breeze and a storm or tempest. Oates usually have a velocity of from 
fifty to sixty miles an hour. Among seamen they are variously qualified ; 
as, a stiff gale or one of moderate violence ; a hard gale , one of Extreme 
violence ; a top-gallant gale, one in which a ship may carry her top-gallant 
sails. — WebstbSS* Anchoring— Lat. anchora , an anchor.— Biding at an 
anchor, or lying at anchor, not in the, act of anchoring. 

401. Melancholy— Black. Gr. melan, bile, cholc was supposed by ancient 
physicians to produce a disease causing general gloominess and dejection, 
almost amounting to insanity.— The literal sense of the word. ‘They’— Nom. 
to ‘ move * ; and having band in apposition, which stands for virtues. 

402, ‘Darken all the strand’ — Oast a gloom c ver the shore ; cover the 
whole beach. We sometimes say of a road crowded with people that it is 
black with people. Darken — By standing there in a mournful group ; or 
perhaps by their absence. Strand— Ho seems to distinguish between shore 
and strand making strand mean the beach, the shore in the most limited 
sense of the Word. Shore and shores are often used very loosely ; as ‘*He left 
his native shore” = he left his native land, &c. There is no etymological 
reason for any such distinction. Shore is ultimately connected with 'shear* 
4 shears ,* 'shire,* 'share. 9 Strand is the Oldest English strand , a margin or border. 
The two lines mean this : The emigrants are about to embark, and they go 
in crowds to the shore, to go on board the vessel that is to convey them to 
a foreign country. 


401-402. Analysis : — 

They, -a melancholy band 
Move 

Downward 

They 

Bass 

From the shore 
And (they) 

Darken 

All the strand . 


Subject; 

Predicate. 

Extens of Do, 

Subject. 

Predicate, 

Extens. of Do. 

Subject. 

Predicate. 

Completion, of Do. (Ind. Obj.) 


402. “ The scene which Goldsmith so pathetically describes, of' the 
poor villagers whose homes had been destroyed, whose native haunts had 
been made to cast them forth, going on towards the shore seeking for an 
asylum beyond the ocean, is not a solitary scene. It has been repeated from 
that hoar to this ; and every year, and almost every day, sees such thousands 
bidding adieu to their birth places.**— Howitt. 

403*404. 'Contented toil * — Is this necessarily a virtue P It simply alludes 
to the peasantry content in his station. 'There ' — That is, in the band. 
'Jlospitabl&bcire* — Cf 

“ To where yon taper cheers the vale 6 
With hospitable ray, "-^Goldsmith. 
the expression means simply— hospitality, 

403-406. Toil, care, tenderness , piety , loyally and%ttt are here used for 
tip persons, i.e., men and women possessing these qualities and states. By 
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And piety with wishes placed above, 405 

And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid. 

Still first to fly where senspal joys inva&e; 

Metonymy. 'Kind connubial tenderness --Fond and affectionate families ; or 
husbands and wi\^s who strictly observed affection to each other. Der. 
Lat. con and nubo, I marry— Pertaining to marriage, conjugal. The mean- 
ing of the couplet may be expressed thus : — Among them are men that are 
willing to toil, and that are hospitable as well as kind and tender in their 
conduct* towards their families. 

405. And piety i.e„ pious persons (by Metonymy) wishmg for nothing 
of this world, hut for the joys of heaven. * Piety * — Is the abstract for the con- 
crete. 9 With * — Denotes possession. — Having wishes placed above (in heaven)* 
‘With wishes placed above,’ — Acting up to the Apostle’s command. — “Bet 
your affection on things above, not on things on the eartb.” — Coi\ iii. 2, See 
line 188 : — But all the serious thoughts had rest in heaven*” 

406. ‘ Piety , loyalty ayd love are there:— Each of these words is in the 
nom. case ; the three forming the subject of the verb arc. Loyalty— F r. loyal , 
law and Latin lex= faithful to a prince, Cf. ‘ Legality .* * Royalty ’ and * regality * 
—and similar pairs of words, « Faithful % love ’ — Sweet heart, i.e. persons loving 
each other sincerely. 

407? This beautiful invocation to Poetry may either be taken as an 
exclamation standing apart from avy grammatical construction, or may be 
united as a subject to the verb fare thee 'well in 1, 418, The thee in fare thee 
well is really a subject also, though in the form of the objective case* 

IVtORELL’s R B * 

‘And thou, sweet Poetry, &c,V-Ib an instance of Apostrophe. Poetry is 
personified as a maid. In tiie Greek Mybiiology too the Muses, who presided 
over the various <kinds of poetry, were represented . as nymphs (beautiful 
young maidens), ‘ Sweet' is here an epithet meaning immortal, — hence sweet 
Poetry, immortal or lovely verse. Poetry — Is feminine, because it is repre- 

sented as a female or maid, and is in the same case with ‘maid’ and * thou / — 
i, in the case of address or vocative c§se. 

Loveliest , is probably used for very lovely, just as' in common language 
we sometimes say ‘a most beautiful flower* ; ‘a most lovely creature.* 

407-408. This is a very • complicated sentence, and the principal 
clause is in line 416. TJie order of construction seems to be: — Fare thee 
well, sweet Poetry, fhou loneliest maid who art always the first to leave 
when sensuality encroaches. ‘Still.’— The force of ‘still’ is ‘always.* * First — 
Qualifies ‘maid.’ 'Flu' is an intrans. verb, here used transitively, in the sense 
of 'fly fr&m,:— Cf. ‘Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul.’ ‘To fly the 
country* is a common instance of this use of the verb fly.' 'Flee (174) and fly* 
are to be distinguished. The parts are flee, fled , fled \ fly t flew, flewn* 

9 Where sensual — invade*— Is a Noun Sent, gov^ by 4 fly.* We might treat the 
line differently by supplying ‘from the place,’ after fly,’ then the sentence 
‘where sensual joys invade,’ — is an Adj. Sent. Invade — Is here used in its 
moral sense i.e., invading the mind. Der. in and vado, I go. See notes on the 
word in Es. on Crit ., 1. 161* • 

408 . ‘Still first to fly &c. That always departest immediately from 
the place contaminated by sensual joys, meaning that is always most ready to 
abandon a place, the people of which are given to the enjoyment of sensual 

16 
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Unfit in these degenerate times of shame 

To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame ; 410 

Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 

My shame in cfbwds, my solitary pride ; 

, i 

pleasures— such pleasures incapaoitating men from appreciating the charms 
i. e., the spiritual thoughts of Poetry.— The sense of the line is ; — Men given 
up to sensuality cannot appreciate the spiritual thoughts of true poetry. 
“The poet is here grossly belied by many of his fellows, ancient and modem.” 
— Banket. * 

409, Unfit— An adj. qualifying 'thou? which has ‘maid* or 'poetry' in 
apposition.— tenable. The force of the Sax. prep. un= not. ‘These degenerates 
times' — As lonjf as people place their golden age or paradise in by-gone times, 
instead of in the future, it is usual with poets to decry their own times, but 
Goldsmith perhaps had some ground ^br his complaint. See note on 1.57. 
Degenerate— Decayed in good qualities, base. l Of shame'— Genitive used to 
avoid another adjective, ‘Times of shp me* = Shameful times. Gf. ‘Days of 
ease,' ‘hours of pleasure.’ 

410. 'Catch the heart ’ — Call forth the nobler enfbtions. Excite the feelings. 
Mark this is an idiom. ‘Strike for honest fame’ — Seek fame without pander- 
ing to the vices and follies of the great. The fame acquired by men who write 
for tye purpose of flattering the vanity or pandering to the vices of the rich 
and great, is .not honest fame . The spirit of true poetry is always tri\e ; and a 
degenerate age is one which can not bear to hear the truth. Hence Poetry is 
‘unfit to strike' ( her lyre ) i,e, has no opportunity to acquire honourable fame, 
in other words, fame by proper means. Strike /or =S trike a blow to win. 
Endeavour to gain. Here Poetry is apparently represented as striking on her 
harp . ThiB is to keep up the figure. 

409-10, Note the connexion in thought— ‘Because in this degenerate age 
of shame, thou art not able to interest men or try for honest fame.' Honest — 
The words honest , honesty t formerly meant virtuous, virtue." ‘Honest is still 
often employe!! in this sense when persons speak of an ‘honest woman’. Of, ‘Let 
us walk *honestly r as in the day, not in rioting and drunkenness.' — Rom. XIII. 13. 

41 L Compare Burns “Hail poesie ! thou nymph reserved.” 

Nymph — F rom a Greek word meaning a bride. Hence used more generally in 
mythology for lovely female spirits inhabiting in all natural objects, and pre- 
siding over all pursuits. So Goldsmith addressee poetry as ‘dear charming nymph/ 
as Virgil apostrophizes the muses. (See Eel. VII. 21).— It is in the case of address. 
Neglected — Lat. non and lego , I choose — Not Cultivated ; slighted, Decried — 
Quite literally, cried down (Lat. de, down and Fr. crier, to i°ry. This and ‘neglect- 
ed* are past participles referring to 'nymph.' Syns Decry and depredate refer 
to the estimation in which a thing is held, the former seeking to ‘cry* it down, 
and the latter to run it down' in the opinion of others. Detract and flisparage 
refer to merit or value, which the former assails with cavilling, &c., while the 
letter wilfully underrates and seeks to degrade it. Men deci'y their rivals and 
depreciate their measure. 

412. Ij, company he (i.e., Goldsmith) felt himself ashamed of being a poet, 
because hg regarded his own age as a degenerate one, whose people were des- 
titute oftefeling, and cared for nothing but wealth and luxury, and who laughed 
at the poet With his tender sensitive feelings, as a fool, but in private he prided 
himself upon the circumstance as" he was a sincere lover of poetry i.e, however 
muoh'the outer world might despise his poetic feelings he cherished it within 
his heafe. — Goldsmith says he was ashamed to be publicly known as a poet. 
De had certainly no occasion to be so after the publication of The Traveler and 
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Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe, 

That found'st me poor at first, and keep'st me so 

The Deserted Village. Note the peculiar force of shame * and 'my pride f ; 

'Solitary pride 1 — ‘Not my only pride, hut my pride when alone. — ‘S ankey.*— 
* Solitary is here opposed to ‘public.* On this use of ‘pride’ see line IS 3. * Shame ' 
and * pride * in apposition to ‘nymph,* 

413, Compare with what Cowper says:— • 

“There is a pleasure in poetic pains 
which only poets know.’* • 

Also Wlther’s fine lines to his Muse, from The Shepherds Bunting , 

"And though for her sake I’m crost, 

Though my best hopes I have lost, 

And knew she would make my trouble 
Ten times more than ten tim§s double, 

I f^iould love and keep her too, 

Spite of all the world could do. 

# # « • * 

She doth tell me where to borrow 
Comfort in the midst of sorrow, 

Makes the desolatest place 
To her presence be a grace, • 

And the blackest discontents 
* To be pleading ornaments. * 

Therefore, thou best earthly oliss, 

I will cherish thee for this, — 

Poesy ! thou sweet’st content 
That e’er heaven to mortals lent, 

Though they as a trifle leave thee. 

Whose dull thoughts can not conceive thee; 

Though thou be to them a scorn 
That to naught but earth are born, 

Let my life no longer be 
Than I am in love with thee &c.” 

1 * Thou source of all my bliss, &c.,*— Poetry by giving him the only joys he 

had, was the source of all his happiness and keeping him poor, was the source 
of all his woo (misery.) 'Thou' its in the case of address. ‘ Source * is in the 
same case with ‘thou.* 'Love' is hi the objective case governed by the prep, of 
und. • # 

414. ‘Thou found’st me, Goldsmith when entering the world was poor 
and remained so from devoting himself to poetry ; in other words he means to 
say that "fie obtained very little by his poetical writings* Compare this with 
what the poet says elsewhere “I cannot afford to oourt the draggle-tail 
muses, they would let me starve, but by my other labours I can make shift to 
eat, and drink, and have good clothes/* 

“ He was obliged to drudge for booksellers, and starved into abandonment 
of poetry. There was no help for it, and truly it became him to be grateful 
that there were bookseller* to drudge for. He had drank long and weary draughts, 
had tasted alike the sweetness and the bitterness of the cup, and no longer 
san guin e or ambitious, had yet reason to confess himself not wholly discbn ten- 
ted. In many cases it is better to want than to have, and in almost all ft is better 
to want than to ask*” — F orstisk’s Life of Goldsmith* 
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Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel, 415 

Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well! 

Goldsmith is generally believed to have received a hundred pounds for The 
Deserted Village . But Mr. Forster do f ubts ( this. “What Griffin paid for the 
poem is very doubtful. Glover first tells, and Cooke repeats with additions, the 
story which Walter Scott also believed and repeated, that he had stipulated for 
a hundred pounds as the price, and returned part of it on seme one telling him 
that five shillings a couplet was more than any poetry ever written was worth, and 
could only ruin the poor bookseller who gave it; but this is by no meanB credible 
perhaps, indeed of all possible^ speeches, it is the very last that a man is likely 
to have made who only a few weeks before had not scrupled to take 600 guineas 
from the same publisher, on the mere faith of a book which he had hardly 
even begun to farite, though a good authority, the Percy Memoir , tells us it 
would have been quite in character.” 

‘That’ — A rel. pron. sec., pers. sing." fern, gender, nom. to Roundest. 1 

416. ‘ Nobler arts* — Such as those of literary composition, music, paint- 
ing and sculpture. Not nobler than poetry, for Goldsmith says that the 
poetic instinct is the guide to real excellence in these ; but nobler as contrast- 
ed with the mechanical arts. Our poet includes in the term noble, both the 
fine and the literal arts ; Cf. 316. ‘By which the nobler arts excel/— Meaning 
the nobler arts mentioned above derive much excellence from poetry, by its 
representing fine images and ideas. ^Which 1 is feminine, referring to * guide / 
i.e., ‘Poetry.' r The relative pron. ‘ Which' is however generally neuter. 

415-16. . Falconer, in his Shipwrech , speaking of the influence of poetry 
says:— 

-the Muses came 

The dark and solitary race to tame ; 

*Twas theirs the lawless passions tfl control 
And melt in tender sympathy the soul ; 

The heart from vice and error to reclaim, 

AndJbreathe in human breasts celestial flame.” 

‘Thou nurse of every &c !’— Poetry by its lively and attractive represen- 
tations makes truths impressive on the mind, and it has also the effect of 
refining the heart; it thus encourages and fosters the virtues in all tljeir 
forms. Lord Bacon says, “Poetry serveth and conferreth to magnanimity, 
morality and delectation/* Nurse— From Lat. nutrio , to sucklg or feed young, 
we pass to Fr. nourrir , and thence to E. Nourish* In the same way, Lat. 
nutrix gives rise to Fr. nourrice and E. numc. From nourrir was formed, 
nowriture, which was converted into E, nurture, as- ngurrice into nurse. Of. 
Shakes., Rich. II. II. 151: — *. 

“This England, 

This nurse, ‘this teeming womb of royal Kings.” 

‘pare the well, — This is an instance of a Figure of speech called Tmesis, 
by which a compound word is separated into two parts, and one or more 
words inserted between them. Thus « farewell * is separated into two parts, 
for the order of construction is : — ‘Farewell be to thee/ This is the 
princ. clayserin the sentence. The more correct form of this compound word 
(Farewdl$rom A. B.famn, to go, hence literally go well) is “fare thou well,' 9 
as it is found in Shakespeare fare thou, being the sec. pers. sing, of the imp. and 
4 tkou' being of course, nom. With this compare.-— “Of him be thou ware also.” 
From* thou use of fare,' it is equally said in Eanglish. ‘How fares it’? ‘How 
gose it’£ And consequently, ‘How is it with r you'? ‘How proceed or 
succeed you”? Although on the authority of Shakespeare, we find the 
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Farewell, and 0 ! where'er thy voice be tried. 

On Torno's cliffs, or Pambamarca’s side, 

correct expression to be ; fare thou, wdW still instance may be cited showing 
the usage of the expression as in Jhe rext. Cf. Moore 
“Then fare thee well mine own dear love; 

The world has now for us 
No greater grief, no pain above, 

The pain of parting thus.” 

In any case the construction is difficult. Some consider Hhee' as an 
expletive just as € me * is in the expression. ‘I sit me down*. Comp, also “come 
and tri j it”. * There are some men’— Will the word 'farewell' Comp; * Adieu * 
(From Fr. a Dieu; Sp. a Dios , to God,) I commend you or I commit you to 
God. Also 'Goodbye 1 . See further notes on the word 'fare wtlV 1. 51. 
Goldsmith here represents the genius of poetry as taking its departure 
along with the emigrants, being no kmger able to dwell in a country, where 
luxury andarice prevail, hence farewell i.e., may you be prosperous in the new 
world i.e., he bids adieu to his companion [Poetry] as his poem is drawing 
to a close. 

417-18. Note the grammatical connexion:— 1 'Farewell and still let thy 
voice redress.' ‘Be tried ’ — Not to be pressed to any very definite meaning. 
Wherever thou mayest essay to , sing. Torno’s cliffs— The Torno, (the 
more usual form of which is Tornoa) is a river separating Sweden from 
Russia, and also of a Russian town at the mouth of the river, falls intd the 
gulf ofTBothnia. Its current is very rapid, and being muefi obstructed 
by rocks, forms, in its course, catar-' cts and cascades. There is a mountain 
in the neighbourhood of the town, from the summit of which the sun is 
seen all night at Midsummer, and which on this account is much visited by 
travellers. This mountain is probably the place referred to. Some are of 
opinion that Toimea is a lake, in Jhe north of Sweden. Hence the expression 
=the heights round lakeTornea. • 

Pambamarc* (Otherwise Pimbamarca), is one of those mountains chosen 
by the Academicians of Paris, who visited this kingdom to measure a degree 
on the equator. “The Paramo of Pambamarca f 13,500ft. in height, is one of the 
principal summits of the Andes, in Columbia, near Quito, in south America. 
[Tlie mountains in south America were# called by the Spaniards paramos and 
nevados . The latter indicated those which entered into the region of perpe- 
tual snow, whijst the former meant mountainous places covered with stunted 
trees.*'] The two phrases ‘ Torno's cliffs * and 'Pambamarca’s side 9 are poeti- 
cally used to signify regions o$ intense cold and heat — i. e., for extremes in 
length or in longitude* 

“In writing a History of the Earth and Animated Nature, Goldsmith will 
probably have consulted the best geographical works of the day, and in 
selecting names to mark the frozen regions of* the north, and the torrid 
clime of the equator, will have ohosen places, known to the world by the 
scientific observations made by the French savans at so comparatively 
remote a date.” — Notes and Queries. For the sentiment in this passage, 
compare GRay, Progress of Poesy , II. 2 :— # 

“In climes beyond the solar road, 

Where shaggy forms o’er ice-built mountains roam, 

The Muse has broke the twilight gloom 
To cheer the shiv’ ring native’s dull*abode. 

And oft, beneath the od’rous shade. 

Of Chili's boundless forests laid, 

She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat, 
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Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 

Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 420 

Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 

Redress the rigburs of th’ inclement clime ; 

Aid slighted truth with thy persuasive strain; 

Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain ; 

a 

In loose numbers wildly sweet, 

Their feather-cinctur’d chiefs, and dusky loves.” 

The- same idea is in the following line. r 

Cliffs— From the verb ‘to cleave* t because those rocks which are properly 
called 'cliffs’, appear to have been out or cloven from the .mass around them. 

419. 'Equinoctial fervours*— The heat of the equatorial regions. Her. 
Lat. (Bonus , equal, and nox, noctis, a night. The equator is called the equi- 
noctial line, because days and nights are always equal there. ‘Glow*-— shine ; 
here pass through. Fervous— Lat. fcrveo, I become hot. Heat ; hence warmth, 
heat of mind in a figurative sense. u 

420. Note the ellipsis in this line. *Or where, winter wraps.’ ‘Polar*— 
The world at either pole, Arctic or Antarctic but more generally used of the 
former. ‘Wraps the polar &c.,’ — The polar regions are so very cold, that in 
winter they are covered with snow, apd even the seas are frozen into vast 
fields of ice. Note the ‘ equinoctial regions* and the 'polar worlds * as the ex- 
tremes in latitude. Winter— Fig. Prosopopoeia or Personification, v 

421. ‘ Thy voice* — The voice of poetry, independent of the capricious 

neglect of one unworthy generation. ‘Prevailing over time * — Possessing 
influence not to be destroyed by time ; uninfluenced by and over-coming the 
interested and conventional views held at any particular time, i. e., always 
upholding truth. Poetry should teach truth, which is always the same, and 
does not change with time. (A very, fine Expansion of Goldsmith’s senti- 
ment occurs in the preface to Davenant*s Gondibert, as follows, — “Truth 
narrative and .past, which is a dead thing, belongs to the historian . Truth 
operative and always alive in its effects, belongs to the poet , and has its 
existence not in matter, but in mind.”! In ope word, * always * Prevailing— 
Predominating. Lat. pre, before and valeo t to be strong. ‘Still’ — An adv. 
meaning ‘always* p f 

422. ‘.Redress the rigours &c ’ i. e., Soothe these emmigrants and 
reconcile them to their sufferings from frosty and equatorial 1 heat. i. e. v let 
poetry become a source of mental consolation to those, suffering from physi- 
cal privations. Redress— Compounded of Lat.’ re and Fr. dress , as the Fr. 
dresser, droit to strengthen are from the Latin dirigei'e, directum— to direct.— 
Literally to make straight again.— -Relieve ; repair ; make amends ; soothe ; 
compensate for. ' Inclement* rr-Liter ally, unmerciful, opposed to ‘dement*— 
Here severe, referring to both heal; and cold. Cf. “To guard the wretched 
from the inclement sky”.— Pope. Note the Alliteration. 

423. Persuade man tp receive the truths of religion, so often despised. 
Tho persuasive music of poetry oan lend an irresistible force,, to truths. 

« Persuasive strain,* i. e., thy noVes v^hich have the power of persuading. 
Strain— A song— perhaps connected with the ordinary idea of the word by 
the effort necessary to produce a sustained sound. Truth is here personified 
as a person to whopa the assistance of Poetry would be advantageous. 

422-24. The ellipsis supplied the lines would read : — Still Id iky voice re- 
dress thq rigours &c. — and let thy voice aid Ac., let thy voice teach <&c„ so that 
•redress,’ ‘aid* and 'teach* are each of them in the inf. mood govd. by the active 
verb ‘ietj which is here a princ. verb. 
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Teach him, that states of native strength posses t, 425 

Though very poor, may still be very blest ; 

That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 

As ocean sweeps the labour’d mole away ; 

• • 

* 

424. ‘To spurn the rage of gain’ — i. e. To despise the beBt or passionate 
love of wealth. ‘ Rage of — Should be Wage for** ‘Spurn,* see notes on line 106. 
( Hvm * — Dative cafe govd. by 'to* und. 

425. ‘Of native strength possesst,’— Possessed of native strength — 
strength which naturally belongs to them, i. e. .Having a flourishing native 
population. ‘ Native * — Inborn; inherent, used in the same sense, as 'self- 
dependent' in 1. 429. The use of the substantive * native * by Europeans to the 
people of this country savours of an idea of contempt— E<Jpcated Indians 
refrain from applying the word with reference to themselves. The 
Europeans as a body never imply -aqv such meaning by it. — Der. natva, to be 
born. ‘0/ strength,' gov. by ‘posaesstJ 'Poasesst.* — Is a past part, referg. to 
'states’ as nom. 

426. * Very blest * — The common English rule is to use the adverb * very * 
with other adverbs and ‘yith adjs. ; the adverb much with part. Blest 
here may be regarded rather as an adj. than a part., meaning happy and 
prosperous. 

427-28. 'Trade’s* — Literally ‘trodden way * connected with the verb ‘to 
trade ’ ; so ‘any settled way of life' ; hence ‘commerce,’ &c. • 'Hastes*-*- Sel- 
dom used except in poetry, the form « hasten * being common. 'Swift* — Is 
apparently more applicable to * Katies * than to 'decay.* 'As* — A relative 
adverb, expressing ‘ manner * Molb:,— F rom the Lat. moles, a mass, deep. 
So a massive structure, especially of masonry, at the mouth of a harbour, 
&c., to defend it from the violence of the waves, which requires much 
labour in its erection, and which is hence called ' laboured ' 'Ocean*-- To 
omit the definite article before this word is a poetical license. [In the old 
Greek and Latin poets, the word Oceanus is a proper name, meaning ‘the 
god of water,* but Goldsmith uses the word in the ordinary prose sense. ] 
'Laboured mole * — An instance of Transferred Epithet. The. meaning of the 
couplet is : — That the proud empire or state that depends on trade, meaning 
the state raised to, grandeur by commerce, soon decays, just as the ocean 
sweeps or dashes away a huge mole, or ftyke constructed with great labour. 
Here the allusion is to the dykes, built by the Dutch and Belgians to protect 
their countries from the encroachments of the ocean. Note .the Simile 
in 1. 428. 

428. The image would lie clearer, if this line were expressed in the 
passive ; for the ideil is*‘ Trade’s proud empire must perish as the laboured 
mole is swept away by th # e ocean ; whilst power, independent of trade, can 
brave every storm/ — M obell. # 

427*30. These four lines, Boswell (the biographer of Johnson) tells us, 
were added by Dr. Johnson — as also the style will show. Dr. Johnson con- 
sidered that the 'Deserted Village* on the whole to be inferior to the 
* Traveller * # But time has not confirmed that judgment. Were it only that 
the field of contemplation in the Traveller fe somewhat desultory, and that 
(as a later poet pointed out) its successor has an endearing locality, and 
introduces us to beings with whom the imagination is ready to contract a 
friendship, the higher pldce must be given t£> the Deserted Village . Goethe 
tells us the transport with which the circle he now lived inhailed it, 
when they found themselves once more as in another Wakefield ; and with 
what zeal he at once ' set to wo* a k to translate it into German. All the 
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While self-dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 430 

characteristics of the first poem seem to me developed in the second : with 
as chaste a simplicity, with as choice a selectness of natural expression, in 
verse of as musical cadence but with yet greater earnestness of purpose, 
and a far more human interest. Nor is that purpose to be lightly dismissed, 
because it more concerns the heart than the understanding, and is senti- 
mental rather than philosophical. — Forster’s Life of Goldsmith. 

Goldsmith was not a political economist, and therefore did not pay much 
attention to the advantages derived from trade. His sympathies wv-e with 
the poor, and hence his one-sided views on this subject. The accumulation 
of wealth has not brought about man’s diminution, nor is trade’s proud empire 
threatened witnuecay ; but too eager are the triumphs of both, to be always 
conscious of evils attendant on even the benefits they briug, and of these it was 
the poet’s purpose to remind us. The lesson can never be thrown away. 
No material prosperity can be so great, but that uuderueath it, ' and indeed 
because of it, will not still be found much suffering and sadness ; much to 
remember that is commonly forgotten, much to attend to that is almost 
always neglected. Trade would not thrive the less, though shortened some- 
what of its unfeeling train ; nor wealth enjoy fewer blessings, if its unwieldy 
pomp less often spurned the cottage from the green. ‘It is a melancholy thing 
to stand alone in one’s country’ said the Lord Leicester who built Holkkam, 
when complimented on the completion of that princely dwelling. ‘I look round, 
not a house is to be seen but mine. I am the giant of Giaint-castle, and have 
eat up all my neighbours.’ There is no man who has risen upwards in the 
world, even by ways the most honorable to himself and kindly to others, who 
may not be said to have a “Deserted Village” sacred to the tenderest and fondest 
recollections, which it is well that liis fancy and his feeling should at times 
re-visit.— Forster’s Life of Goldsmith. 

429-30. ‘ While* — An adv. of time. — At the same time that. ‘ Self-depend- 
ent power ’ — Power proceeding from native strength and thus depending upon 
itself, such as r a bold peasantry, and not on foreign or external commerce for the 
necessities of life. The two lines may be explained thus ; — As rocks with 
stand the billows or rolling waves of the sea, and the inclemency of the sky, 
in like manner a country being posseL3ed of its own power, can oppose the 
challenge of time equally. Mark the Simile contained in the lines. 

429. This line embodies a very popular argument for Protection. 

430. * Rocks,* i,e., natural &b an e.g. of ‘ self-dependent power* contrasted 
with the artificial structures or dykes referred to, as indicating an e.g., of 
artftoitd power. Billows— The waves of the ocean. “ A tidge of water in a 
state of oscillation’* is called a wave . A billow is a wave that Bwells or bulges 
out more than others.” Sky— W eather, here used in the sense of foul weather 
—nan imitation of the classicaluse of * caelum .’ 



QUESTIONS FOR HOME EXERCISES, SELECTED 
FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 

1. When did Oliver Goldsmith live P Give a list of his writings and 
briefly mention the subject of each. What circumstances of Goldsmith’s 
life appear to be alluded to in his poems P Who were his contemporaries ? 
Characterise his style, and comp%re it with that of Cowper. 

2. Give a short contrast between Goldsmith and Cowper as Men and as 
Poets. 

3. What is the predominant characteristic of Goldsmith P (Graham.) 

4. What opinion can we arrive at respecting the poem ? (Ditto.) 

5. What are its leading arguments or topjcs ? 

6. Under what class or species of Poetry would you include it p What 

may be*said of the versification P Graham. Quote some instances indicat- 
ing violations of metre. . ^ 

7. Quote some examples of picturesque passages. 

8. What passages may be extracted as possessing great political 

beauty? (Graham.) * 

9. Scan the last twelve lines of the poem. (Graham) also lines 19, 21, 

and 138. • 

10. Quote, or give the substance of the lines in which the lesson of the 
“Deserted Village” is sumftied up. Another writer has added some of these 
lines ; name him, and point out the addition. State your own opinion of 

t is lesson. (Cal. Un. Ent. Ex. Question Paper for 1888.) 

11. Explain the following couplers : — 

V ( a )-* t<No surly porter stands, in guilty state, 

* To spurn imploring famine *rom the gate.” 

(b). “At ev’ry draught more la: ge and large they grow, 

A bloated mass of rank, unwieldy woe.” 

(c). “No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear. 

Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear.” 

(d). “Unfit in these degenerate times of shame, 

To catch the heart, or strike for*honest fame.” 

(e). u 111 fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay." 

12, Explain the sense of the following extracts : — 

(a). “The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 

* * 

While secret laughter titter’d round the place.” 

(b), “Far coherent these frojn ev’ry former scene 


That only shelter’d thtffts of harmless love." 

13. Explain the jneanin’g of the following lines 

(a) . ‘And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain’. 

(b) . «Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour.’ 

(c) . “By doctrines fashion’d to the varying liour.” 

(d) . '‘Its former strength was but plethoric ill." 

(e) . “The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest.” 

(f) . “With blossom’d furze unprofltably gay.” 

(g) . “Tile twelve good Rules, the Royal Game of Goose.” 

14. Contrast Goldsmith’s sketch of the village parson with that of 
Crabbe. 

. 15. Explain the allusions in the following passages 
(a), “But times are altered, trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, jnd dispossess the swain.” 
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(b) . “Those poisonous fields, with rank luxurious crown’d, 

Where the dark scorpion gathers death around.” 

(c) . “Near yonder thorn that lifts its head on high, 


Where grey beard mirth and smiling toil retired. " 

(d). “ The man of wealth rnd pride. . 

Takes up a space that many poor applied.” 

16. Explain and illustrate by familiar quotations from other writers, 
•each of the following 

(a). ‘The sheltered cot’ ; (b). ‘the whispering breeze’ ; (fc). ‘where wealth 
accumulates and men decay ;* (d). ‘the mingling notes came softened from 
below;’ (e). “that spoke the, vacant mind”; (f>. ‘nightly shed”; (g). “Re 
mote from towns he ran his godly race •” (h). “The bioken soldier, &c.” 
(i). “Careless their merits or their faults to scan, &c (j). “Nut-brown 
draughts, <&c.\b^ 

17. What other writer describing the “Deserted Village” gives a similar 
description to that of Goldsmith ? Quote-the passage. 

18. Quote the passage which describes the departure of emigrants 
from their native land. 

19. Wliat kind of sentences, phrases, are the following, and point out 
to what do they respectively refer ? — 'If this be joy ?’ 'How much he knew] 
and lines 6, 54, 57, 110, 251-52. 

20. Analyse : — 123-24 ; 137-40. 

21. Analyse the grammatical structure of 92-96 ; both inclusive ; and 

point out the primary and subordinate sentences with their respective 
subjects and predicates. ** 

22. Explain the following expressions :—'the mantling bliss * ; ‘self- 
dependent poicer' ; 'smiling sprint/ ; 'midnight masquerade.' 

23. Give the roots of the words italicized, and mention two or three 
derivations from each root : — Profound, destroy, fluctuate, survey , vacant . 

24. With what other words are the following etymologically allied P 
4 Whispering? 'feats, 1 ' bond Hawn! \ fluctuate ,’ * prize * ; 'kind' ; 'gloss. ’ 

25. Remark critically each or the following : — 

'Sworn,' ‘ grasps / ‘ wretched ’ ; ‘ widowed * ; ‘ cresses ; 'nor e'er had changed 
nor wished to change tic! 

26. Derive: — ‘ gambol ;* 'mansion 1 ; * charity 'bliss 1 ; 'coy'; 'pomp 1 ; 
Canton 1 ; ' masquerade 1 and 1 brocade 1 

27. Explain the construction lines 13-14 : ; 23-24 ; 33 ; 43-44 ; 49-'&0 ; 
189-92. 

28- Give the literal meanings and ‘collaterally theft secondary or 
figurative meanings of : — « Hawthorn 1 ; * inspired ' ' blooming 1 ; ' smith ; ' deride' 1 ; 
'indignant spurns 1 ; ' glooms 1 ; ‘ insidious ! 

29. Give a short history of each of these wordfc ; ( 

‘ Church ! 'pastime! 'tyrant, 1 'soldier! 'pain,* disastrous! ' triumph * 

30. Give the different shades of meaning of the following 

* Bowers ! ' circle ! 

31. Account for the double forms 'smelt* and ‘ melt 1 ; ' plashy * and 
'splashy 1 ; 'guile 1 and 'wile! 

32. Give the other forms of ‘ twitter ! 'rood! *9 ua 9 e ' l ‘ cypher ! 

S3. Show the various usatges irom the context of each of the particles, 
enumei&ted below : — ‘As,’ 'but! 'how 1 ; 'on 1 ' over 1 ; ' with * ; 'yet! 

34, Note grammatically : 'mistrustless 1 ; * royal ! 'news! 

35. What is peculiar in each of the following 

'Whispering wind* j 'wintry faggot 9 ; ' wept o'er his wounds ’ and ‘ silken 
sloth ! 
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36. Bemark upon the final ( t' in 'rngJU,* 'what', 

37. How many parts of speech may each of the following words he P 
Form sentences illustrating each case : — 

'Desert' ; ‘bay * ; 'auburn' ; * plain * j 'main 'pick' ; ' hail * 

36. Bemark etymologically upon each of the following : — 

'Parlour' ; * truant * ; 'gloss' ; ' influence * ; * fares * ? 'faggot* fields* ; 'crutch* f 
'heaven' ; 'ti&ef ; ‘spo£ ; 'Slights* 'gorgeous.' 

39. Give the original meanings of -.—'vistas, 'bower,* 'shake* . 'twain,* 
'decoy* 

40. Distinguish between : — 'artificer? 'artist* and 'artisan* ; ' Unger / 

' loiter * and 'log* ; 'blossom* and 'bloom * , 'shade* and * shadow, ' ; 'amidst* , 'middle, 
'midst* and 'among* ; ' domain * and 'dominion* ; 'decay* and 'decline*; 'flourish* 
and 'thrive * ; 'sorrow* and * grief ; * doctrine * 'and 'precept* ; 'pride * and 
* vanity . 

41. How does Goldsmith discriminate between 'shore* and stmnd ; 

a 'splendid* and a 'happy* land ? * 

42. Trace the successive steps how the following words came to be 
used in the English language : — 'ihvmr* 'charm,* ' truant * 

43. Observe philologically upon '.—'tornado* and the English 'turn* 

' landscape * ; 'sidelong* ; ' copse * ; ' dear * * 'tale* ; 'parlour* ; ' miser * ; 'garden.* 

44. Define and quote instances from the poem illustrating Poetical 
Licence , Alliteration, TmeSis ; Transferred Epithet, Onomatopcea , Metonymy, 
Apocope, Euphemism , Periphrasis ; and Irony. 

45. Give the Antonyms or opposites of ‘ plain * as a noun ; 'plenty * ; 
'bowers* 1 'flourish*; ' transitory *; 'intrease* 'fecay* ; 'splendid*; 'happy? ; 
'barren**; 'serious.* 

46. Is the form * loveliest * sanctioned in good prose ? if hot which is 
regarded as the equivalent establish d form for the same ? 

47. Parse Sapped their strength 1. 394. 0, blest retirement friend to 

life* s decline. — Mine ; 'all* 1.47 \ if this be joy ? 

48. Quote the lines from the poem which may be contrasted with line 

172 of the “Traveller.” • 

49. Give as many examples as you can from the poem of the use of 
nominal verbs. * 

50. Fill up the necessary ellipses in 11s, 17 and 18 ; and lirte 129. 

51. Point out any inaccuracy in the line “And tell of all I felt and 
all I saw” also 1. 328. 

* 52. Explain the use of 'on* in 1. ,9 ; * parting * 1. 142 ; 'to* 1. 140 • 'cliff* 

1. 182 ; 'all* 1. 285, 'far far* Sc. 50. 

53. What* are meant by 'decent* in 1. 12 ; 'simply* 1. 25 ; 'age,* 1, 100 ; * 
'place disclose* 1. 139 'glow,* 1. H39 ; 'terms* 1. 209 ; 'the parlour splendours* 

1. 220 ; * freighted * 1. 269 ; 'secure to please* 1. 288. 

54. What is th$ force of each of the following -.—'but* in 1. 16 ; 'done* 

1. 157 ; 'the fall,* as compared with ‘ its fall* 1. 286 ; 'with* and 'even* 1. 32 ; only* 

1. 39 ; 'how much ’ 1. 208 ; 'for* 1. 284. 

55. % Bemark grammatically upon the following 

'Train* 1. 17 ; 'an hare * 1. 93 ; 'latter end * 1. 107 ; * an happy land 
1. 268. 

56. Point out the common meaning of 'simply* in 1.25 ; 'many a 
pastime * ; 'gah* 1. 126 j ‘forty pounds a year.’* 

57. What does Goldsmith mean by 'mm decay* in 1. 52. That they 
decay morally, or numerically ? 'bless* in 1. 295 ; 'artist* 1. 16 ; 'gathers death* 

1. 352 ; things like these 1. 386. 

58. Justify 'her’ in line 03 ; 'the in ‘the garden’ in 1. 137. 

59. What part of the sentence each of the following respectively 
belong:— ‘my latest hours to croton* in 1. 84 ; I felt 1. 89 ; 'my long vexation past* 
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I. 95 ; ‘to meet their young ' in 1. 118 j 'she' 1. 135 ; ‘more skill'd' — Hse I. 148 ; 
•the service past' 1. 181 ; • obscure ' 1. 239 1. 239 ; * pour ' 1. 276 ; the line 296 
* terrors / 1. 346. 

60. In what sense each of the following is used t— 'careless' in 1. 115 ; 
'debt' 1. 229 ; * sweet ' 1. 1 ; ' seats' 1. 6 ; * remitting* 1. 16 ; * secret * 28 ; * rood ? 1. 58 ; 
• passing 1 1. 142 ; * reign ' 1. 288 ; ‘dome’ l t 319. 

61. Give similar instances of the use *)f 'spoke' as in line 122. 

62. In what other sense besides that of the text is * mantling 9 in 1. 132 
used P 

63. Give the precise meaning of * charity ' in 1. 162 $ ' Anchoring ’ in 1. 399, 

64. Show the appropriateness of 'royal' in 1. 282 ; • first born , 1. 256. 

65. Give the full forms of 'parting ,* 'blooms'. 

66. How are 'innocence' 1 ana 'ease,' 'health' and * plenty ' used? Quote other 
instances of like kind from the poem. 

67. Give the force of 'en' in * endeared and under what class of verbs 
would you piffcit ? Give other examples. 

68. Give simple equivalents generally in one word of: — * sidelong looks' ; 
S A time there was , when ' ; 'long pomp'* 

69. What different attributes are expressed hy 'sweet' and 'sailing' in the 

expression 'sweet smiling village *? * 

70. Is the expression 'are fled' correct ? If so, account for the double 
forms extant in the English language. 

71. Explain the following divesting it of the figure of speech : — ‘Deso- 
lation saddens all thy green,’ 

72. What significations do adjebtives formed from nouns by the addi- 
tion" of y take in the English Language P Illustrate your meaning citing 
examples. ' 

73. Convert the metaphor in line 53 into a simile. 

74. How is the word 'griefs' looked upon both in modern and in the 
English of Shakespear’s time ? 

75. Explain fully and clearly the figures contained in 189-92 ; 269 ; 
329-30. 

76. What kind of infinitive ief : remained 'to scoff 1 ? 

77. What does the passage beginning from verse 219 'downwards illus- 
trate P 

78. Discuss' the merits of Goldsmith both as a Poet and Essayist ? Was 
he a better poet or prose-writer P Assign reasons for your answer. 

79. Quote that passage from the Traveller in which Goldsmith exprefees 
the same longing for his native place which he has in this poem. 

80. Give a synopsis of the ‘Deserted Village.’ 
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Words and Phrases. 


No. of lines. 


Abridged Sent. (e.g.) ... 
AbstraA for Concrete (e.g.) 
Accents ... 
Adjectives in € en* 

„ r 

Adieu 
Ad versative*Sent . (e.g. ). 
Alliteration (e. g.) 

Alms 

Altama ... 

Altered 
Allured 

Ambitious ... 

Amazed 
Amidst 

Anacoluthon (e.g.) 
Antithesis >, 


Apocope ), 
Apostrophe (e.g.) 
Art 

Archaism (e.g.) 
Aspen 
Aught 
Auburn 
Bade 
Ballad 
Band 
Baneful 
Barren 
Bashful 
Bats 
Bayed 
Beside 
Bittern * 

Blade 
Blazing 
Bliss 
Blooms 
Blooming 
Boding 
Bowers 
Brocade 
Broken 
Brown 
But 


1,5 
2 
176 
27 
41 

£S» 
34 
42 , 
62 
343 
63 

170 
335 
214 

37 
189-92 
165-66, 301-302] 
104 
113 
,97 
169 
239 
234 
205 
1 

155 

244 

. 23 
tan 

* 286 
29 

. 350 

121 

171 
43 

306 

321 

248,426 

4,69,128 

128 

199 

5 

815 

155 

221 

70 


Bravd * 

Careless 

Causative ending 

Champion 

Charity 

Charms 

Cheered 

Cheerful 

Chimney 

Church 

Choked 

Circled 

Clash ... 

Clicked 

Cliff 

Clime 

Clock ... 

Common 

Coming day 

Companions ... 

Connubial 

Convex 

Contiguous 

Control ... 

Confess 

Copse 

Corps 

Corpse 

Correlative terms 

Conscious 

Cot 

Covert 

Courtier 

Coy J 

Country brown 

Cresses 

Crutch 

Crouching .. 
Cumbrous 
Curst 
Cypher 

Day (for light) 

Dear 

Decent 

Decay 

Decline 


i 

li 


873 

115 

88 

173 

162 

9 

2 

33 

236 

12 

42 

19 

822 

*228 

189,418 

341 
228 
305 

15 

61 

15 

342 
304 
173 

76 

137 

43,151 

273 

10 

361 

815 

249 

336 

132 

158 

865 

66 

885 

208 

41,347 

141 

• 12 
52,266 
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Words and Phrases* 

No. of lines. 

Words and Phrases. 

No. of lines. 

Decoy ... 

263 

'Gabbled * ... 

m 

Decry 

411 

GftlS 

126, 400 

Delayed 

4 

Gauge 

210 

Desert ... 

45 

Garden ••• 

802 

Declare 

207 

Gate 

106 

Deride 

251 

Gathers (death) 

352 

Deplores 

834 

Glades 

43 

Disdain 

251 

Glaring 

294, 322 

Disasters ••• ••• 

200 

Glooms 

317 

Distrest JHi 

828 

Gloss 

254 

Dismayed 

172 

Glow 

159 

Doctrines 

146 

iCVvOd (Heaven ) 

363 

Domain 

39 

Grammar (faulty e. g.)... 

67-68 

Double (negatives) 

11,27 

Grassy (vested) 

360 

Dome .** ... 

819 

llrave 

302 

Draughts 

221 

Griefs / ... 

67,187 

DuBky 

245 

Guards 

44 

Echo 

46 

Guest 

43 

Ellipsis (e.g.) 

17-18 « 

Guilt 

172 

Enaliage 

823 

Gorgeous 

320 

Endeared • •• 

8 

Halis 

' 270 

Equipage 

278 

Half 

40 

Equinoctial ... 

419 

Hamlets 

65 

Ere 

261 

Hare 

93 

Euphemism (e.g ) 

107 

Harmless 

362 

Exclamatory sent. 

7,9,15 

Hawthorn ... ... 

13 

Explore 

10,4 

Health ... 

2,61 

Extorted 

314 

Heart ... , ••• 

253 

Fade 

54 

Heaven 

188 

Faltering ... * 

176 

Holding (out) 

24 

Fares 

51 

Honest 

182 

Faggots 

133 

Horns 

-03 

Farewell 

367, 41? 

Horrid 

3^0 

Fawn 

145 

Horses 

278 

Feats 

22 

Hou*- 1 

75 

Fennel 

234 

Husbpnd 

87 

Fenceless 

305 

Hybridism ... 

167 

Fellow -creatures 

314 

Idiom 

379 

Fields 

158 

Idyllic(poetiqal words e.g.) 

83 

First (the) 

370 

If 

309 

Flourish 

54 

Ignorance. ... 

62 

Flew 

94, 408 
390 

Imagination .... 

225 

Florid ." 

Impotence ... 

294 

Fluctuate 

34,174 

Inclement ... 

422 

Forlorn^ t ... 

76 

Increase ... 

266 

Foot-long ’ ... 

127 

Indignant 

282 

Forgot 

218 

Influence ... ... 

32 

Fondly 

366 c , 383 

Innocence ... 

61 

Frolicked 

21 

Insidious ... ... 

387 

Freighted ... 

269 

Inspired 1 ... 

23 

Full (well) 

201 

Intrane&Trans forms. 1 

34 

Furse 

194 

e g. Ufied &hQ8 fkd, y 








Words and Phrases 


Invade 

Inverted (order of 
Sent, e.g.) 

Irishism 

Kind ••• -) 

Land 

Landscape 
Lapwing 
Latest ‘ 

Latinism 

Lawn 

Lay — 

Let— though ... 

Let loose 
License (Poetical) 
Like 

Lingering ... 

Looked (their last) 

Lowed 

Loyal 

Luckless 

Luxury 4 ' 

Loveliest * 

Mad 

Main 
Many a 

Maintained ••• 
Mansion 

Mantling a 

Masquerade ... 
Means 

Melancholy ... 

Metonymy ... 

Metninks 

Mingling .... 

Miser 

Moles 

Natigly 

Near 

News 

Nightingale ... 

Nightly *' 

Neighbouring 

Nomiverbs 

Nor —(and Ao) 

Nor e’er 

Nurse 

Nymph 

Oblivion 

Offspring 

Only 

Onomatopoeia... 
Pains (much)..* 


I Pamper 

• •I'OPamhamarca ... 

V Paddock 
239 Park 
205 Parlour. 

268 Pairs of woods, (e.g.) - 
858 Parson 
45 Parting » 

85 Passing 
104,145 . Pastime 

35,65 Pause 
85 Pension 

25* , Periphrasis, (e.g.) 

120 Personification, («• g0 
355 Peasantry 
97 n Perfection, (e.g.) 

* 4 Pick 

366 Pity 
118 Plain 
406 Plenty 
334 I Plashy 

284,885 I Plaints 

1 I Plucked ... 

357 Pinched (with cold) 
368 Pomp 

19,201 Polysyndeton... 

58 Poverty 
140,239 Potions 
132 Pondering 
259 Prize 
62 Pride 
40 Primrose 
13,58 Profound 
397 Cjjuits 

358 Ran (his race) 

J371 Rank 

# 428 Redress 
254 Reign 
* 219 Relieve 

2^4 Remembrance 
124 Remitting 
134 Repair ••• 

12 Reprieve 
8,12 Reprove 
105 Riches 
144 Resignation ... 

4 X 5 Responsive 
411 Reverend 

• 242 Rood > 

168 Room ... 

i 3,185 Rose=(Had risen) 

13,14 Round 
.. 62,82 Roysl 


418 

278 

277 

226 

22 

210 

4 

. 142 
19 
124 
136 
275 
3 

55 
54 
133 
162 
1, 287 
2 
\30 
379 
184. 
333 
66, 259 
1 66, 67 
303 




vm 


Words and Phrases. 

No, of lines 

Words and Phrases. 

No. of lines. 

Ruin 


« 47 

Ten thousand 

... 

311 

Scape 


304 

, Terms .... 

... 

209 

Scene 

... 

8 

Than (they) ... 

... 

356 

Scorpion 


352 

Thing 

999 

129 

Scourged ••• 

... 

299 

Thorn 


219 

Seats 

... 

0,368 

Thoughtless... 

$ 

381 

Secret 

... 

28 

Tidings 

... 

204 

Secure 

... 

, 288 

Tillage 



Serious 


325, 188 

Tires 

... 


Shade 

... 

13 

Tittered 

... 

28 

Share ... 

... 

84 

Tornado 

... 

357 

Shed 


33, 134 

Torno ... 

... 

418 

Shore 

... 

73 

Tp^rid 

... 

344 

Sidelong 


* 29 

Tracts 


. 344 

Silken 

... 

279 

Trade 


63,427 

Simple 


252 

TXain 

... 

17,63,262 

Sire ... 


371 

Transferred Epithet 



Skill 


90 

Transitory 

... 

237 

Skilled 


1 96 

Triumph 


290 

Skirts 


193 

.Trope (e.ff.) ... 


41 

Sleighs 


22 

Truant 


198 

Slights 


289 

Try 



Smiling (Spring} 


3 

Tyrant 


37 

Smith 

... 

245 

Universal 

... 

324 

Smutted 

... 

27 

Unpractised ... 


145 

Snake 

... 

354 

Unwieldly 

... 

66 

Sober 


118 

Vacant 

... 

122,257 

Soldier 


155 „ 

Vale ' 


190 

Sorrow, Sadness 


57 

Varnish 

t" 

228 

Soul 

.. 

256 

Very (spot) ... 


217 

Sped 


an.Q 

Vices 


160 

Spendthrift ... 



Village 


1 

Spot 

... 

217 J 

Virgin 


29 

Spurn ... , 


107 7 

Virtue 


33* 

.Square 


321 1 

Vistas 


298 

Stints 


HIM 

Vested* 

• 

360 

Strand 


402 

Wall \ 

... 

227 

Strayed 

. . 

305 

Wanton 


260 

Strength 

... 

246 

Wails ...' ■ 

Ml 

309 

Struggling soul 

... 

174 

Ween * ... 

IM 

103 

Subjunctive Mood 

... 

• 264 

Welfare 


186 

Surly ... 

... 

105 

Whence (from) 


• 94 

Survey 

... 

205 

Where (=in which) 

M# 

2 

Surveyed 

... 

20 

Wholesome 

see 

69 

Swain 

... 

2 

Widowed 


• 129 

Sweet 

... 

♦l 

Wile 


183 

Swells ... 

... 

82 

Woe 


160 

Syncope (fig.) 

... 

32, 75 

Woodman 


244 

Tales • « f 

... 

157 

World 

• •• 

872 

Talked (away) 

... 

156 

Wretches 

... 1 

03,131,175 

Tall 

... 

188 

Yonder .A 

... 


Taper * ... 

... 

79 

Zeugma, (e. g,) 

... ( 

17-68,117,279 

Tempt 


104 














ERRATA AND 'CORRIGENDA, 


Page. 

No. of Note. 

No. of Line. For 

* Read 

3 

2 

2 

heathy 

healthy 

8 

16 

1 

mittoo 0 

mitto 

11 

27 

7 

word is hard and 

word it is hard anc 




unpleasant £e. 

unpleasaut Ac. 

16 

42 

i7 

clause! 

clause. 

17 

44 

44 

spears like 

spear like 

523 

50-60 

8 

expecte 

expected 

526 

66 

11 

p< mpe 

pompe 

>> 

ii 

13 

Audrotnicus 

Andronicus 

27 

67-68 

20 

Excriitiuting 

Excruciating 

37 

101 

20 

alilcration 

alliteration 

40 

111-12 

16 

Doctor 

Doctor 

43 

121 

14 

(A) 

(*•) 

47 

133 

IS 

Omit; — “a pickwick”- 


52 

ft 

17 

• whom 

of whom 

t» a 

»» 

19 

almost 

a most 

55 

158 

9 

* V 

*e* 

64 

189-92 

7 ’ 

plagarism 

plagiarism 

68 

199-200 

12 

* d muster * 

* disaster * 

69 

201-204 

f? 

proposition 

preposition 

73 

*> 

Lust Hue L limits ' 

'lift*' 

74 

221 

15 

'utfeu 

often 

79 

239-40 

7 

smpart 

impart 

81 

246 

11 

(Omit, — •Relax " — “The Ac- omitted.” 

83 

257 

2 

troublercsting 

trouble resting 

87 

ff 

7 

ofrm 

form 

88 

275-76 

5 

lands 

land 

S9 

279 

9 

referred 

refers 

99 

ft 

1 

‘ Lovg-draun * 

* Long-drawn * 

t* 

f* 

3 

chect dismal 

dismal effect 

i> 

>* 

18 

on slaughts 

onslaughts 

100 

M 

12 

Ilalgrave , 

Delgrave 

101 

325-26 

26 

exhileratiou 

exhilaration 

102 

329-30 

23 

contrast itself 

contrast between 





itself 

>» 

f> 

24 

Insert ‘more* hot ween 

•* 




‘the* and ‘sweet.’ 


103 

"h34 

% 

* Heave y* 

•Heavy" 

104 

839-40 

\ 

‘att his 

‘at this 

107 

949 , . 

1 

grow 

to grow 

it 


* 13 

want. 

want of song. 

108 

352 

14 

xeorjns 

sewpio 

111 

Last hue. 

first 

last 

m 

368 

5 

resting 

retiring 

114 

372 

... 

Put comma 

after 




‘continent’ 


119 

° Last line 

... 

nchoriiig 

anchoring 

120 

403-404 

*2 

his 

their 

124 

415-16 

20 

* Rare the we If, 

* Fare thee well* 

M 

*# 

. 28 

thou 0 

this 

>> 

ti 

ft 

Eanglish 

English 

125 

417-18 

t ' 5 

falls 

and fallso 

127 

424 

* 1 

best 

lust 

128 

» 

22 

Giaiut 

Giant 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


We have had before us proofs of Notes on Cowper’s Tabh Talk , compiled by 
Suresh Chunder Dev.— The compilation has been well executed. The notes 
are copious and correct, — The Hindu Patriot of the 16th September 1878. 


As a rule^we disapprove of books to aid the students of our colleges in 
cramming for foe University Examinations. Even the better ones among them 
are a doubtful advantage, in so far as thj^make it unnecessary for the student 
to consult authorities for himself, while many of them are illiterate, catch-penny 
productions which are only mischievous. Perhaps the best books written to 
help students by a native that we have- come across are annotated copies of 
English poems compiled by Suresh Chundra Dev. n We have examined portions 
of his editions of “Table Talk” and the “Essay on Criticism,” and we think they 
are highly creditable to him. The notes are very full— sometime to excess, 
perhaps- and they have been compiled with great care and general accuracy. 
Th$ compiler has had his proofs revised by Englishmen, and the value of his 
books has tjie testimony of some of our well-known professors and ci-hers. If 
the students must have books of the kind, which will enable them to dispense 
with the use of all books of reference in preparing for examination, these are 
about the best books, perhaps, they could get. A defect in the eyes of an 
English critic is probably a merit in books intended for native students. 
Many things are explained which would never occur to an Englishman as 
standing in need of explanation.— The Statesman and Friend of India of the 
7th June 1879. 
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“ Here lies Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 

Who wrote like angel, but talked like poor PoIV’^Girkici. 



THE TRAVELLER, 

OB 

•A PROSPECT OP SOCIETY. 

“The Traveller ; or a Prospect of Society 5 inscribed to the Rev. Mr. Henry 
Goldsmith by Oliver Goldsmith, M. B.,” was first published in December, <1764, 
price Is. 6d., and was the earliest production to which Goldsmith prefixed his 
name. It went through nine editions in Goldsmith’s life- time. 

The Traveller is a noble production. It combines the highest beauties, of 
ethic and descriptive poetry. Here n^ndeed, little room for invention, but its 
absence is compensated by a variety of interesting pictures and a succession of 
the most pleasing images, ^Imagination, which good critics are agreed in consider- 
ing as essential to a true poet, Goldsmith possessed iu a very high degree, if this 
faculty be rightly described "hs “ that which strongly impresses on the writer's 
mind, and enables him to convey to the reader the various forms of nature, inci- 
dents of life, and energies of passion.” Of the national portraits, the character of 
the Swiss is the most admirably drawn, afnd that of the Dutch Is the least felici- 
tous. Thp plan of the Traveller is obvious and simple ; but suoK as it is, 'Gold- 
smith appears to have borrowed it. There is a forgotten poem \fj Blaokmore, 
entitled. “The Nature of Man’* in three books, to whioh Goldsmith is indebted 
for the hint of his general plan. The poem has also evident imitations of Addi- 
son’s “Letter from Italy” to the Rt. Hon’ble Charles Lord Halifax. 


’ DEDICATION 

TO ; 

The Rev. HENRY, GOLDSMITH. 

Dear Sir, — I am sensible that the friendship between nS can acquire no new 
force from the ceremonies of a dedication ; and perhaps it demands an excuse 
thus to prefix ypUr name to my attempts, which you decline giving with your own. 
Bub as a part of this poenj was formerly written to you from Switzerland, the 
whole can now with pfopriety, be only inscribed to you. It will also throw a 
light upou many parts of it, when the reader understands, that it is addressed to 
a man who, despising fame and fortune, has retired early to happiness and obscu- 
rity, with £h income of forty pounds a year. 

I now perceive, my dear brother, the wisdom of your humble ohoioe. You 
have entered upon a sacred offioe, where the harvest is great, and the labourers 
are but few ; while you have left the field of ambition, where the labourers are 
many, and the harvest not worth carrying away. Bat of all kinds of ambition—, 
what from the refinement of the times, from different systems of criticism, and 
from the divisions of party— ^hat whioh pnrsues poetical fame is the wildest. 

Poetry makes a principal amusement among unpolished nations ; but in a 
country verging to the extremes of refinement, painting and music come in fur a 
share. As these offer the feeble mind a less laborious entertainment, they at 
first rival poetry, and at length supplant her ; they engross all the^t favour onoe 
shewn to her, and though but younger sisters, seise upon the elder's birth-right. 

Yet, however this art may be neglected by the powerful, it is still in greater 
danger from the mistaken efforts of the learned to improve it, What criticisms 



ii. 


hare we not heard of late in favour of blank versa and Pindaric odes, choruses, 
anapests and iambics, alliterative care and happy negligence f Every absurdity 
baa now a champion to defend it ; and pB he is generally much in the wrong, so 
be has always muoh to say; for error is even talkative. 

Bat there is an enemy to this art still more dangerous, — I mean party* 
Party entirely distorts the judgment, and destroys the ta^te. When the mind 
is once infected with this disease, it can only find pleasure in what contributes 
to increase the distemper- Like the tiger, that seldom desists from pursuing 
man after haring once preyed *upon human flesh, the reader, who has onee grati- 
fied his appetite with calumny, makes ever after the most agreeable' feast upon 
murdered reputation. Suoh readers generally admire some half-witted thing, 
who wants to be thought a bold man, haring lost the character of a wise one* 
Him they dignify with the name of poet : his tawdry lampoons are called Satires ; 
Ids turbulence is said to be force, and haw-frenzy fire,* 

' What reception a poem may find, whioh has neither abate, phrty, nor blank 
verse to support it, I oan not tell, coo am I solicitous to know. My aims are 
right. Without espousing the cause of any party, I hare attempted to moderate 
the rage of all. I have endeavoured to shew, that there may be equal happiness 
in states that are differently governed from our own ; that every state has a 
particular principle of happiness and that this principle in each may be carried to 
a mischievous excess. There are few Who oan judge better than yourself how far 
thete positions are illustrated in this poom. « 

I am. 

Dear 8ir, 

Tour most affectionate brother, 

. OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


•This is aimed at Ohnrohill, who died 4th November 1764, while the first edi- 
tion of the Traveller was passing through the press. — Pits* Cunningham. 




OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


1. 1728-51 Oliver Goldsmith was born at Pallas, in Forney parish/ 
eonnty Longford, Iqpland, Not, 29, 172% the son of a clergyman, whose por- 
trait, as given in that of Tillage Preacher drawn by his son, if well known to 
every body. To his elder brother Henry, he afterwards dedicated The Traveler, 
He was xent to some local school, and in time* (in 1744) to Trinity College*, 
Dublin, nut he does not seem to have out a very good figure as a 'pupil and 
scholar. After his leaving the University, his friends proposed various scheme* 
for his fature life, whioh were frustrated by his masterly thoughtlessness. 

2. 1752*8. At last, in 1752, wig^tfce assistant* of bit friends he reached 
Edinburgh, to itndy medicine. Then he passed over to Leyden to study 
Anatomy ana Chemistry, bat the gaming-table had more attractions for him. 
Then he travelled, a very vagrant, afloat Europe : through Flanders* France, 
Switzerland, Italy, dependent daring at least part of his tonr upon what he* 
coaid earn with his Ante, or beg by the way. In 1755 he landed at Dover. 

9. 1768-7. Arrived in London, matters went hard with hirti* He was 
usher in a school, assistant in a chemist’s shop, medical practitioner, lijersry 
hack. In 1769 he won some distinction by his Present State of PclUe Literature 
in Europe. Though his distresses were by no means over nor indeed were ever to 
be, or oonld ever be, so incurable was his improvidence, with 1759 began better 
times; Goldsmith had found his work. 

4. 1759-7 A To 1760 his fame wai extended by his Citizen of the World* 
in 1764 by the Traveller , in 1705 by The Vicar of Wakefield, in 1770 
by the Deserted Village, in 1778 by # She Stoops to Conquer. During 
these years he toqjc his plaoe as one of the literary leaders of hit time. 
He became a conspicuous member of the Johnsonian oirolo. But* his Improvi- 
dence never failed to embarrass his oircumstances. In the Spring of 1774 his 
difioulties reached a orisis. Mental distress aggravated an attack of a disease 
to whioh his habits, at times severely sedentary, had rendered him liable : his 
illnesl was made worse by injudicious dblf-dootoring. In the height of hit 
fame he died, March 25, 1774.— Hales. The following is a translation of a- 
Latin epitaph written by Dr. Johnson to commemorate the name of 

Olp&h Goldsmith. 

A Poet, Naturalist, and Historian 

Who left scarcely any style of writing untouched. 

And touched nothing that be did not adorn, 
of all the passions 

Whether smiles were to be moved or tears 
A powerful yet gentle master; 

•In genius* sublime, vivid, vsrsa^le, 

In style* elevated, clear, elegant— 

The leva of companions 
The fidelity if friends 
And the veneration of readers • 

Have by this monument honoured the memory. 

He was bonfin Ireland 
At a place called Pall as 

Tin the parish] of Forney, [and County] of Longford 
On the §9th November 2728. 

Educated at £the university] of Lublin 
And died in hmdxm^uA Marsh 1774 



IV. 


CRITICAL REMARKS ~ 

« 

Bt Lobd Macaulay., 

(1.) In Christmas week, 1764, Goldsmith published a poem entitled “ The 
Traveller.* 1 It was the first work to whioh he had pub his name ; and it at once 
raised him to the rank of a legitimate English classic. The opinion of the most 
skilful critics was, that nothing finer had appeared in verse since the fourth book 
of the Dunciad. In one respeot “ The Traveller” differs from all Goldsmith's 
other writings. In general, his designs were bad, and his execution gpod. In 
** The Traveller” the execution though deserving of muoh praise, is far inferior to 
the design. No# philosophical poem, anoient or modern, has a plan so noble 
and at the same time so simple. An English wanderer, seated on a ora g among 
the Alps, near the point where three g£gp& countries meet, looks down on the 
boundless prospect, reviews his long pilgrimage, recalls the varieties of soene/y, 
of olimate, of Government, of religion, of natural character, 'vPhioh he has 
observed, and comes to the conclusion, just* or unjust, that our happiness depends 
little on political institutions, and muoh on the temper and regulation of our 
own mindB— Macaulay's Essays, 

(2.) Goldsmith was, indeed, emphatically a popular writer. For accurate 
research or grave disquisition he was not well qualified by nature or by educa- 
tion. *He knew nothing accurately : his reading had been desultory nor had he 
meditated deeply on what he had read. He had seen muoh of the world ; 
but he had noticed or retained little more of what he had seen than some 
grotesque incidents and characters which had happened to strike bis fanoy. But 
though his mind was very scantily stored with materials, he used what materials 
be had in snch a way as to produce a wonderful effect. There have been many 
great' writers, but perhaps no writer was ever more uniformly agreeable. His 
style was always pare and easy, and- on proper occasions pointed and energetic. 
His narratives were always amusing, his descriptions always picturesque, his 
h\jmour rich and joyous, yet not without an occasional tinge of amiable sadness. 
About everything ‘that he wrote, serious and sportive, there was a certain 
natural grace and decorum, hardly to bo expected from a man, a great part of 
whose life had been passed among , thieves and beggars, street- walkerq and 
* merry andrews' in those Bqualid dens whioh are the reproach of great capitals. 
—Macaulay. , , 

2. Db. Aik^.' 

‘The poem of “The Traveller” consists of a descriptive sketch of various 
European countries, with the manners and characters of the inhabitants, drawn 
by the author on the spot, for the moral purpose of contrasting their advantages 
and disadvantages, and deduoihg the general maxim, that the former are balanced 
by the latter, and that the sum of happiness does not greatly differ in any. 
Whatever he thought of the truth of this proposition, it must he ackowledged that 
national pictures were never before drawn with so much force and beauty j and the 
reader is at a loss whether most to admire the representations of visible nature pre- 
' sented to his fancy, or the moral portraitures addressed to his understandings The 
different figures are also happily placed for the ^effect of contrast j the hardy Swiss 
after the effiminate Italian, and the p&legmatio Hollander after the volatile 
Frenchman. the writer generally Adheres closely to his topic, he has intro- 
duced few adventitious ornaments j but such as he has ( employed are in good taste : 
his simile# in this and the companion piece are eminently beautiful .* — Letters on 
a Course of English Poetry. 

** t 8. Rev. Heyby Fbancjis Caby,, Itf.A* 

*|n this peom, Goldsmith professes to compare the good and evil which fall 
of those different nations, Whose lot’ be contemplates. His design at 



setting out is to show that, whether we consider the blessings to be derived from 
art or from nature, we shall discover “ an equal poriion' dealt to all mankind.* 1 
Aud the conclusion which he draws at the' end of the ? poem lines (427-438), would 
be perfectly just if these premises yrere* allowed him. 

• That it matters little or nothing to the happiness of men, whether they are 
governed well or ill, whether they live under fixed and known laws, or at the 
will of an arbitrary tyrant, is a paradox, the fallacy of which is happily too ap- 
parent to need any refutation. 

, N qp is his inference warranted by those particular observations which he makes 
for the purpose of establishing it. When of: Italy he tells us, that . "sensual bliss 
is all this nation knows,* 1 how is Italy to be oompared either with itself when 
it was prompted by those “noble aims,*’ of which lie speaks, or*with that, country 
where he sees ^ 

# "The lord?bf human kind pass by, 

Intent of high designs, a thoughtfnl band, 

By forms unfashionctf , fresh from nature's hand, 

Fieroe in (heir native hardiness of soul, 

True to imagined right, above control, 

While e’en the peasant learns these rights to scan. 

And learns to veneratq himself as man?” 

"That good is every where balanced by some evil, none will deny. But 
that no effort of courage or pmdeuoe can make one scale preponderate over 
another, and that a decree of fate has fixed them in eternal equipoise, is an 
opinion which, if it were seriously entertained, must bind men to a tame and 
spiritless acquiescence in whatever disadvantages or inconveniences they may 
chance to find themselves involved and leave to them the exorcise of no other 
public virtue than that of a blind submission. . 

‘Jlis poetry is, happily, better than his argument/ 

He discriminates, with muoh skill, the manners of the several countries that 
.pass in review before him ; the illustrations with whioh he relieves and varies 
his main snbject, are judiciously interspersed ; and as he never raises his tone 
tqo far beyond his pitch at first starting so he seldom sinks much below it.* — 
Cart’s English Poets . 

# # 

l. Tab Eights Hon. Jambs Whiteside, Q. 0. 

'What was the design of •Goldsmith in writing w The Traveller' 1 ? To give 
his own experiences *in harmonious verse, ; to describe with beautiful simplicity 
the grandeur of nature ; to*indnlge in noble and elevated contemplation of man, his 
government, his happiness ; to clothe high philosophy in, language whioh none could 
supply who had not the soul of a poet. Observe, thousands fly through countries 
without reflecting for a moment on what they see, or whom they see j without study- 
ing' the landscape of a country They are more occupied with their handbook, 
their portmanteau, or their dinner, and cannot afford to waste time upon poetic 
nonsense. Goldsmith had no portmantefta, is reported to have bad a second 
shirt, and certainly bad good legs. The very stones he walked over, the moun- 
tains he climbed,^ the cities he saw, the cottage that gave him shelter, the' boil, 
the climate, the maftnefs and customs of tjie people amongst whom ho dwelt ; t 
their sporty, their privations, all Were presented to his view in a poetjio dight, 
and furnished materials for theexerdise of his genius. )<. % 

Ashe walked,he.moraliaedi the strnobure of "The Traveler,? 1 and many 
of the philosophical thoughts it contains, were devised, during what must have 
been, occasionally, . dispiriting? journeys. He informs us id an affectionate and 
manly dedication to hia,b«^her, thivt apart of his poem was formerly .written 
to that brother from Switzerland. . / « ■ ■ 
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“The TwwitoNwi n o t published for jeers after the return of the author 
to England, and thwflbro *vms 4he production no less of meditation long and 
deep than of close obser valtSeti Oftd polished taste/'— A Lecture on Goldsmith, hit 
Friends and hit Critics. * 0 ( 

6. Masox. 

‘In all that Goldsmith wrote, his compilations included, there was the charm, 
of his easj, perspicuous style* This was one of Goldsmith's natural gifts ; with 
his humour, his tenderness, and his graceful delicacy of thought, he had it from 
the first. No writer in the language has ever surpassed him, or even equalled 
him, in that witching simplicity, that gentle ease of movement, sometimes 
careless and slipshod, but always, in perfect good taste, and often delighting with 
the subtlest turns dnd felicities, which critios have admired ftr a hundred years 
in the diction of Goldsmith. It is this merit that still gives to his compila- 
tions what interest they have, though it was Uut in a moderate degree that he 
could exhibit it there. Nnlbnm fere scribendi genns non tetigit ; nullum quod 
tetigit non ornavit/ (There was no kind of writing almost that he did not 
tonoh; none that he touched that he did not adorn, )sajd Johnson of him in his 

epitaph in Westminster Abbey ; and the remark includes his compilations 

The ‘style’ of Goldsmith —which includes, of oonrse, the habitual rule of sequence 
in his ideas, his sense of fitness and harmony, the liveliness of his fanoy from 
moment to moment and his general mental ‘taat — this is a study in itself. 

‘In hi* original writings, where the charm of his style is most felt, 'there 
Is, with all their variety of form, a certain sameness of general effect; The field 
Of incidents, characters, sentiments, and imagined situations within Which the 
author moves is a limited one, though there is great deftness of recombination 
within that horison. 


We do not mean merely that Goldsmith, as an eighteenth oentury writer 
did not go beyond the intellectual and poetic range to which hj/s century had 
restricted itself. This is trne; and though we disoern in Goldsmith's writings 
a fine vein of peculiarity, or even uniqueness, for the generation to which they 
belonged, there is yet abundant proof that his critical tenets did not essentially 
transcend those of his generation. 

Even more for him than for some of bis contemporaries, Pope was the limit 
of classic English literature, and the older grandeurs of Shakspearp and Milton 
were rugged, barbaric mountain masses, well a distance. But over and 


above this limitation Goldsmith’s range by essential* sympathy with the tastes of 
his times, there was a something in his own method and phoiee of subject* 
causing a farther and inner circumscription of his bounds. All Goldsmith's 
phantasies, whether in verse or prose,— hu “ Vioar of Wakefield/* his 11 Traveller/' 
his “ Deserted Village/' his “ Good-natured Man/’ and “ She Stoops to Conquec.*e®d 
even the humorous, sketches that occur in his Essays and u Gitiaen of World 1 '— are 
phantasies of what may be Called reminiscence. Less than even Smollet, did 
Goldsmith invent, if by invention we mean a projection of the imagination into 
vacant space, and# filling of portion after portion of that space, as by sheer bold 
dreamjtag, with mtoty, events, and beings .never known before. He drew on 
tiib oOdafwn life, on the history of&jsow* family, on the dwif 

fore of W incidents Hist bad happened to him In hie 

Irish youth or feMA continental 'Wanderings, on his experience as a literary 
tSHkure in LondmaI^...Tha& of these simple elements he made so. manv charm* 

STwmbbrti^ JU aff aorfWthau gh «***•* 

*y 7«t hong «® in M Mart rtr, prov«d wb*t as Mtto, ha «m» irt 

"*&■ gaiter than nwoh (hat i* oommonly oallad buntotfen. In aborts U; i* 

swssaS^wr**** 8 " 
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Though m much of Gddflmith’it best writing iru generalised and idealised 
reminiscence, bo discharged oil special Irish oolottre oat of the reminisoeuce. 
There are, of course, Irish references bud allusions, and Wo know what a charm 
he had to the last for the island of hie birth. But in moat of his writings, 
even when it may hare been Irish reooUeotiens that suggested the theme, he 
is oarefal to d/op its origin, and transplant the tale into Bngiaod. The ideal 

air in which his phantasies are hung is an English air Goldsmith’ a heart and 

genins were Irish ; his wandering about in the world had given him a tonoh 
of cosmopolitan ease in his judgment of things and opinions, and especially, 
whaifwas rare among Englishmen then, a great liking for the French { but in the 
force ana matter of his writings he was purposely English. 

. • 

6 . 

” The plan of this poem is^iftple, yet comprehensive and philosophical.”** 
CtUHit'l Oyclepctdia of English Literature. 

7. John F&urcis Waller, LL D. 

••The Traveller 1 * is memorable as the first of Goldsmith's publications whiob 
appeared with his own name. It was the experiences and the reflections of his 
continental travel. Upon it he spent, daring eight years of nngrgteftxl labour, 
many an hour of deep, yet pleasant meditation. To it he looked, in* hope and 
fear^as that which was to give him name and fame. And he was not dis- 
appointed. The charms of its composition, elegant, yet simple, the power of 
its descriptions, true to nature, lively, pathetic, and pioturea<{ue ; the moral, 
philosophic, and sooial opinions propounded; the vigour and loftiness of 
expression which it occasionally displays, all those commended “The Traveller** 
to the judgment of every orijio, as a work of highest merit. Great names en- 
dorsed the popular praise. Johnson pronounced it a poem "to which it would not 
bo easy to find any thing equal since the days of Pope ; " and Charles Fox said 
**it was one of the finest poems in English language. ' Tinte»has confirmed the 
criticism of contemporaries. Every year ••The Traveller 1 * has grown in favour. 
It is now read every where and by every one. Two great moralities are included 
in this poem. One, a deep moral feeling, — home-love, the son! of aU patriotism, 
El it was an abiding passion in Goldsmith’s heart; the other, a high moral 
principle of universal truth and application, —that man finds his greatest happi- 
ness, not in any particular ^region or under any particular form of government, 
bat in his own mind ; a thought finely expressed by Milton. 

“The mind in its own place, and in itself. 

Can makb a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven;” 

And that the worst of file humanity* everywhere endures, are to bo 
cured, 9 not by human laws* bat by a Divine philosophy that humanity cannot 
toaoh.— OissiL’ft Illustrated Edition if Goldsmith,'* Works. 

• 8# 1C*. Fojistkb. 

* Johnson pronounced ft (The Traveller) a poem to which it would npt beeasy 
to find any thing equal, since tile death of Pope. 1 Though covering but tbMfwsa 
of twenty year* this was praise worth coveting, and was honestly d#sqryed- , 
The elaborate care find skill e£ the verft, the exquisite choice and iilccftoh of 
the diction, at ones recalled toothers, as to Jhonson, the master ep lately absolute 
In the malms of verse; and with these, there was a rink hawann# «f * 
so ftness and simpHoity of touch, chappy tndplayftfit 
peculiarly to the later posh With a lees pointed end 
steading then In Pope, andi»eome re*peots less sul 
^ m heart Is Goldsmith ft mam gentle, direst, an# r~~, — 
flmptceeioft of “The SRravsUer” is of its nbfeuretneee an# fteibty; and thump 
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felt the surpassing charm with whioh its every day genial fancies invest high 
thoughts of human happiness/ The serene graces of its style, and the mellow 
flow of its verse, take ns captive, before ne feel the fiuohantment of its lovely 
images of various life, reflected from its calm still depths of philoBophio contem- 
plation. Above all do we perceive that it is a poem built upon nature, that 
it rests upon honest truth, that it is not crying to the moon and the stars for 
impossible sympathy, or dealing with other worlds, in faot or imagination, than 
the writer has himself lived in and known. Wisely had Goldsmith avoided, what 
in the false heroic versifiers of his day, he had wittily condemned ; the practice, 
even opmmoner since, of building up poetry on fantastic unreality, of olotlttng it 
in harsh inversions of language, and of patching it out with affecta'tions of 
by-gone vivacity, “<hs if the more it was unlike prose, the more it would re- 
semble poetry. 1 ' Making allowance for a brief expletive rarely scattered here 
and there, his poetical language is unadorned,- ybt rich j select, yot exquisitely 
plain ; condensed yet home-felt and familiar. He has considered he says 
himself of Parnell, “ the language of poetry ns the language of life’ 1 and conveys 
the warmest thoughts in the simplest expression. — Forster’s Life and Times of 
Goldsmith. c 

9. Campbell. 

The three important eras of his literary life were those of his appearance 
as a novekst, a poet, aud a dramatic writer. The “ Yicar of Wakefield” was 
finished in 1763 ; ^ut was not printed till two years after, when his “ Traveller.” 
in 1765, had established his fame. The ballad of “ Edwin and Angelina,” 
came ont in the following year ; and in 1768 the appearance of his “ Good 
Natured Man” made a bold and happy change in the reigning fashion of comedy, 
by substituting merriment for insipid sentiment. His “ Deserted Village” 
appeared in 1769, and his second comedy “ She Stoops to Conquer,” in 1773 . At 
intervals, between those works, ho wrote his “ Roman and English Histories,” 
besides biographies and introductions to books. These were ajl executed as 
tasks of the bookseWers ; but with a grace which no other man could give ’ to 
task-work. His ,£ History of the Earth and Animated Nature” was tho last, and 
most amusing, of these prose undertakings. In the meautimo lio had consumed 
more than the gains of all his labours by his imprudent management, and had 
injured his health by occasional excesses ot application. His debts amounted Vo 
£ 4,‘ 300. u Was ever poet”, Baid Dr. Johnson, “ so trusted before ? ” To 
retrieve hiB finances, he contracted for new works to the booksellers, engaged to 
write comedies for both the theatres, and projected an “Universal Dictionary of 
the Sciences.” But his labours were terminated by a death not wholly unimputablo 
to the imprudence which had pervaded his life. In a jever, induced by stran- 
gury and distress, of mind, he made use of Dr. James’ powders under circum- 
stances, which he was warned weald render them dangerous. The symptoms 
of his disease grew immediately more alarming, and ho expired at the end* of a 
few days in his forty-sixth year. 

Goldsmith’s poetry enjoyB a calm and steady popularity. It inspires us 
indeed, with no admiration of daring design or of fertile invention ; but it 
presents within its narrow limits a distinct and unbroken view of poetical 
delightfulness. His descriptions and sentiments have the pure zest of nature. 

< He is refined without false delicacy, and ci rrect without insipidity. Perhaps 
there is an intellectual composure in his manner, which may, in some pas- 
sages, be said to "approach to the reserved and prosaic ; but he unbends 
from this gravfer strain of reflection, to tenderness, and even to playfulness, with 
an ease and grace almost exclusively his own ; and connects extensive views of 
. the happiness, and interests of society, with pictures of life, that touch the 
heart by their familiarity. His language is certainly simple, though it is 
not east in a rugged or careless mould. * He is no disoiple of the gaunt and 
fanfiehed School of simplicity. Deliberately as he wrote, he cannot be accused 
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of wanting natural and idomatio expression. He uses the ornaments which 
must always distinguish true poetry from prose ; gud when he adopts collo- 
quial plainness, it is wifch the utnjosb care and skill to avoid a vulgar humi- 
lity. There is more of this sostained simplicity, of this chaste economy and 
choice of words in Goldsmith, than in any modern poet, or perhaps than would be 
attainable or desirable as a standard for every writer of rhyme. In extensive 
narrative poems %uch a style would be too difficult. There is a noble propriety 
oven in the careless strength of great poems as in the roughness of castle walls, and 
generally speaking, where there is a long course of story, or observation of life to ba 
pursued, such exquisite touches as those of Goldsmith would be too oqstly material 
for sustaining it. Bub let us not imagine that the serene graces of this poet 
wero not admirably adapted to his subjects. His poetry is ^ot that of impe- 
tuous, but of contemplative sensibility ; of a spirit breathing its regrets and 
recollections, in a tone that has*nn dissonanoe with the calm of philosophical 
reflection. JEe take3 rather elevated speculative views of the causes of good 
and evil in society; at the same time, the objects which are most endeared 
to his imagination are those of familiar and simple interest ; and the domestic 
affections may be said tt bo the only genii of his romance. The tendency 
towards abstracted observation in his poetry agrees peculiarly with the compen- 
dious form of expression which he studied*; whilst the homefelt joys, on 
which his fancy loved to repose, required at onoe the ohaste and sweetest oolours 
of language, to make them harmouize with the dignity of a philosophic poem. 
His wnole manner has a still depth of feeling and reflection wbjcli give back the 
image of nature unruffled and minutely. 

He has no redundant thoughts, or false transports but seems, on every 
occasion, to have weighed the impulse to which he surrendered himself. 
Whatever ardour or casual feliVties he may have thus sacrificed, he gained 
a high degree of purity and self-possession. His ohaste pathos makes him an 
insinuating moralist, and throws a oharm»of Clande-like softness over his descrip- 
tions of homely objects that would seem only fit to ba the subjects of Dutch 
painting. Bab his quiet enthusiasm leads the affections to hufoble things with- 
out a vulgar association ; and he inspires us with a fofldness to trace the 
simplest recollections of Auburn, till wo count the furniture of its ale-house, and 
listen to the “ varnished clock that clicleed behind the door.” 

He betrays # so little to make us visionary by the usual and palpable fic- 
tions of his ai*t, ho keeps apparently so oleso to realities, and draws certain 
conclusions, respecting the radical interests of man, so boldly and decidedly, 
that we pay him a compliment, not always extended to the tuneful tribe, that 
of judging his sentiments by their striob and logical interpretation. In thug 
judging him by the test of his philosophical spirit, I Jam not prepared to say, 
that ho is a purely impartial theorist. He advances general positions respect- 
ing the Sappiness of society, founded on limited views of truth, and under the 
bias of local feelings. He contemplates only one side of the question. It 
must be always thus in poetry. Let the mind be ever so tranquilly disposed 
to reflection* yet if it retains praotioal sensation, it will embraoe only those 
speculative opinions that fall in with the tone of the imagination. Yet I am 
not disposed to consider his principles as absurd, or his representations of 
life as the mere reverie* of fancy. 

In the “ Des. Vill.” he is an advocate for the agricultural, in preference to 
the commercial prosperitj^of a nation ; and ho pleads for the blessings of the % 


•There is perhaps no couplet in English rhyme more perspicuously con- 
densed than those two lines of the “ Traveller," in which ho describes the onoe 
flattering, vain, and happy character of the French. 

41 They please, are pleased, they give to got esteem, 

Till, seaming blest, they grew* to what they seem ” 




simpler state, not with the Tagus predilection for the country which is. coni' 
mon to poets, bat with an earnestness that' prof^&od to challenge our dbbercsfc 
belief. Between Rousseau’s celebrated letter on tW influence of the sciences 
and this popular poem, it will not be difficult to discover some resemblance 
of piinciples. They arrive at the same Conclusions against luxury; the one 
from contemplating the ruins of a village, a'nd the other from reviewing the 
c -i ! .11 of empires. But the English poet is more moderate Jin his sentiment 
t io: the philosopher of Geneva; he neither stretches them to such obvious 
: :i.<idox, nor involves them in so many details of sophistry ; nor does he blas- 
pheme all philosophy and knowledge in pronouncing a malediction on luxury. 
Ronsspau is the advocate of savageness, Goldsmith only of simplicity. Still, 
however, his theory is adverse to trade and wealth, and arts. He delineates 
their eviU, and dizains their vaunted benefits. This is certainly not philo- 
sophical neutrality ; but a neutral balancing of arguments would have frozen 
the spirit of poetry. We must consider hirrras a pleader on that side of the 
question, which accorded with the predominant state of his heart ; and, consider- 
ed in that light he is the poetical advocate of many truths. He revisits 
a spot consecrated by bis eailiest and tenderCst recollections ; ho misses 
the bloomy flush of life, which had marked its onco busy, but now depopulated 
scenes ; lie beholds the inroads of monopolizing wealth, which had driven the 
peasant to emigration ; and, tracing the sourebs of the evil to “ TradeB proud 
empire,” which has so often proved a transient glory, and an enervating good, 
he laments the state of society, “ Where wealth accumulates and linen decay.” 
Undoubtedly, cdunter views of the subject might have presented themselves 
both to tho poet and philosopher. The imagination of either might have con- 
templated, in remote perspective, the replenishing of empires beyond the deep 
and the diffusion of civilized existence, as eventual consolations of futurity, 
for the present Bufferings of emigration. But those distant and cold calcula- 
lations of optimism would have been wholly foreign to the tone and subject 
of the poem. It was meant to fix our ‘‘patriotic sympathy on an innocent and 
Buffering class of the community, to rofresh our redolleotions of the simple 
joys, the sacred and strong local attachments, and all the manly virtues of 
rustio life. Of such T ; rtues the very remembrance is by degrees obliterated 
in the breasts of a commercial people. It was meant to rebuke the luxurious 
and selfish spirit of opulence, which, imitating tho pomp and solitude of feudal 
abodes, without tL^ir hospitality and protection, surrounded itself with 
monotonous pleasure grounds, which indignantly /‘spurned the coWaige from the 
green.” 

On the subject of those mis-namod improvements, by the way in which 

'Along tho lawn, where scatter’d hamlets rose 

Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous potnp ^ephse,’ 

the possessors themselves of those places have not been always destitute of 
compilations similar to tho sentiments of the poet. Mr. Potter, in hib “Ob- 
servations on the Poor Laws/’ liaa recorded an instance of it. “When tho 
late -Earl of Leicester, was complimented upon the completion of his great 
design at Holkata, he replied, ’It is a melancholy thing to stand alone in. 
one’s country. 1 look round, not a house is to fee seen but- mine. I am the 
Giant ot Giant Castle; and have eat up ad my neighbours/’ * . 

/ • 

Although Goldsmith has not examined All tho points and bearings of tho 
question suggested by the changes in society which “were pafisiri^' before hfi 
©y,ea ? ho has strongly aud affbctingly pointed out, the immediate evils, with 
which those changes were, pregnant. Nor while the picture 6t AiibUrn 1 delights 
the fancy, does it make an useless appeal to our moral seb'timonfc^ It may he 
well sometime that society, in the very pride and triuniph 6Y ith improvement, 
should bo taught to pause aud look back upon its fprniCr stips to count the 
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virtues tfiat have been lost or the victims that have been sacrificed by its 4 
changes. Whatever may be the calculations of the political economist as to 
ultimate effects, the circumstance of agricultural wealth being thrown into 
large masses, and of fhe small fUrrner exiled from his scanty domain, fore- 
boded a baneful influence on the independent character of the peasantry, which 
it is by no means clear that subsequent events have proved to be either slight or 
imaginary, • 

Pleasing as Goldsmith is, it is impossible to ascribe variety to* his poetical 
character ; and Dr. Johnson has justly remarked something, of an echoing resem- 
blan<& of tone and sentiment between the “Traveller” and “Deserted Village.” 
But the latter is certainly an improvement on its predecessor.' The •field of 
contemplation in the “Traveller" is rather desultory. The other poem has an 
endearing locality, and introduces us to beings with whom* the imagination con- 
tracts an intimate friendship. Fiction in poetry is not the reverse of truth, but 
her soft a*id euolunted resemblance ; and this ideal beauty of nature has been 
seldom united with so much sober fidelity as in the groups and scenery of the 
“Deserted Village.” — Extracted froik Campbell's Speoimens of the British Poets * 


GOLDSMITH AS A MAN. 

Macaulay says, “Ho was vain,* sensual, frivolous, profuse, improvident” 
andf what is worse, “he was regardless of truth,*' but the imprecision wo 
have dorived from Irving’s Life of Goldsmith is far from fjoing unfavorable. 
The numerous anecdotes of his childlike simplicity, blundering awkwardness, 
ludicrous vanity and prompt, but thoughtless and often whimsical benevolence,, 
instead of creating any bad impression rather endear him to us the more. It ia 
true, as the critic remarks, tha^ his heart was so soft even to weakuoas, he was 
so generous that he forgot to fie just, and was so liberal to beggars that he had 
nothing left 4>r hia tailor and his butcher;” but do you love him the lesson 
these accouutsP He was the creature of impulse, ho lacked what we call 
strengh of purpose, but certain it is that “a more generous heart never boat in- 
a human bosom.” On receiving the news of his death burke burst iuto a flood 
m o£ tears, and Reynolds fluug aside his brush and pallet for the day. 


goLdsmith ms a speaker and writer. 

Goldsmith the Speaker And Goldsmith the Writer were two different beings. 
Bee what Garrick sflid of him. The fact, is, “Minds differ as rivors differ : there 
are transparent and sparkling rivers from which it is delight r ul tu drink as they 
flow ; to such rivers the miuds of such men as Burke and Johnson may be com- 
pared. But there are rivers of which the water when first drawn is turbid and 
noisome but becomes pellucid as crystal and delicious to the taste if it be 
suffered to stand till it has deposited a sediment ; aud such a river is the type 
of the mind of Goldsmith. His first thoughts on every t»ubject were confuted 
even to absurdity, but they required only»a little timo to work themsolvos clear.” 
Horace Walpole used to call him an “Inspired idiot.” Indeed when the “Travel- 
ler' ' appeared, the members of the Club could scarcely bblieve that such magic 
numbers had flowed Horn him. He was rg doc tor and the following repartee w-i' 
shew the estimation in which his professional knowledge was hold. “IiIoujIj 
practise” he once oriad, “ and l make it a rule to piescr^j only for my fri<M i » * 
“Bray dear Doctor” said Beauolork, “alter your rule ami prescribe only foi y> ir 
enemies.” Ho wrote on Natural History, aud yet Johusou said “If he oau teil a 
horse fyom a cow, that is the extent of las knowledge iu Zoology.” On one occa- 
sion lie maintained obstinately and even augrily that he chewed hU dinner by 
Hie upjtor jaw. lu ais Amimatej Nature he relates with faith and with 



perfect gravity all tijo rao3t absurd lies which he could find in books of travels. 
Ho was a Historian and yet ho was very nearly hoaxed into putting in his His* 
tory of Greece an account of ft battle between Alexander and Montezema ! 


GOLDSMITH AS A PROSE WRITER. 

Aa a prose writer few English writers have been endowed wiUi a happier gift 
of style than Goldsmith ; and few writers illustrate better than he how great is 
the power of a happy style. Perfect ease is his characteristic. Not a trace of 
effort is ever perceptible. Indeed liis danger is of an opposite sort ; for tra'Ces of 
carelessness may bo detected only too often. There is a world of difference 
between writing easily, and writing free-and-easily — a difference ofton forgotten 
by attempters of tho £nsy style. Goldsmith never mistakes the one for the other; 
he never sinks into vnlgaiity. With all his chr.rming familiarity ho yet never 
takes liberties with liis readers, or exposes himself to liberties from them. 
Other characteristics aie lucidity, idiotism, aptness and felicity of language. 
Such were the attractions of his style that th^y served as a complete apology tor 
serious defects in many of his works. They served to ?nako his History of Eng* 
land, his History of Rome, his History of the Earth and Animated Nature, popular 
for more than two generations and still give a wonderful fascination to those sa 
called histories, lb is difficult to conceive of any theme which his style could 
not have rendered palatable and sweet. Ho was a very literary Midas ; he could 
transmnte to gold whatever he touched. 

Literature was his profession. He tried other means of livelihood in vain. 
He wrote much and variously, charming always. To us of to-day he is best 
known as u Novelist and a Poet. 


GOLDSMITH AS" A NOVELIST. 

As a novelist , to whom is he not known, and known with delight ? Thor 
Vicar of Wakefield as a *jtory abounds in improbabilities and incoherences ; indeed 
as a story it is worth very little ; neither as a picture of what it professes 
to paint, English domestic life, can it be ^pronounced of great value ;.but it hap, 
created at least one fellow-creature for us with a truthfulness, a humour, a 
pathos almrst incomparable. The Vicar con never be forgotteu, Hq,is a perma- 
nent part of the population of the world. Neither oan the unceasing kindness of 
nature, the true gentle sympathy with the joys and the sorrows of men, the love 
not blind but still considerate and pitying which inspire ard animate that por- 
trait ever be forgotten. ‘It is not to be described,” writes GoeoJfy to Zelter in 
1830, “the effect which Goldsmith’s Vicar bud upon mo just at the critical 
moment of mental development. That lofty and benevolent irony, that fair 
and indulgent view of all infirmities and faults, that meekness under all calami-, 
ties, that equanimity under all changes and chances, and the whole train of kin- 
dred virtues, whatever names they bear, proved my best education.” Surely 
one may look leniently on Goldsmith’s short-comings as a constructive artist, as 
one may shrink from passing any bitter Sentence npon the frailties of his life, 
when one is refreshed and purified by his high wisdom and never-failing charity. 
If without offence Vmay use the words, I would say that- his sins which were 
many should b$v Vopgiven, for he “loved* much.” 


GOLDSMITH AS A POET. 

‘As a poet , grace marks Goldsmith rather than power— “sweetness” rather 
than Tight/ in accordance with the dubious theory of his age, he attempted 



what was called didactic poetry. Both The Traveller and The Deserted Village 
hare a didactic purpose. So far as that purpose predominates, they fail as? 
poems, if not also as philosophical treatises. Bnt happily Goldsmith^ practice 
was better than his theory.* Move£ by a true poetic instinct, he often forgets 
his text; he intermits his preaching or bis argumeutatiou ; and turns his powers 
to properer uses. Goldsmith is certainly one of our charming descriptive poets* 
One can not readily fnention any pieces of domestio scenery that deserve compa- 
rison with those he has given Us. Crabbe essayed to follow in his train; but, 
great as are bis merits, he can scarcely be equalled with his master. In his facts 
Goldsmith is well nigh as faithful as Teniers ; in sentiment and in spirit .he excel* 
him/— Hale*. 


CON TEMPORARIES. 

Burke, Robertson, the Wartons, Gray, Mason, Gibbon, Adam Smith, Beattie, 
Sir William Jones, Churchill, Johnsoa, Garrick, Thomson, Collins, Cowper, 
Burns, &e. 


METRE. 

• 

‘The Traveller* and the ‘Deserted Village' are Written in Heroic Verse. Each 
line of whtoh consists of five iambuses or ten syllables— the most dignified of Eng- 
lish verse, and is much used, being welt adapted to subjects of an elevated 
character. Milton’s 'Paradise Lost’, and ‘Paradise Regained’ ; Thomson’s ‘Sea- 
sons' ; Cowptti*s 'Task' ; Young’s ‘Night Thoughts;’ Roger's ‘Italy’ ; Campbell's 
‘Pleasures of Hope’ ; Wordsworth’s ‘Excursion and Southey's ‘Joan of Are’ and 
‘Madoo’ are all written in this measure. In the true Heroic metre the lines or 
verses do not rhyme. * 

This poem may &e classed among the ‘Didactic’ as well as the 1 Descriptive’ 
species of English Poems. It ranks in tho third class, • 

Examples of Scanning. 

% 

1, Ftfr mS | ytiur trib | ti tS | ry stores [ c8m blue. 

Cr&a | tiOns hOir | tj?3 world j thS w5rld | Is mine. 

2. E’en n<5w | where AJ | pine s<51 | i tudes | as c6nd 
I Bit | me d^wn | a pdn | sive hour | to spend ; 

And placed | on bfeh | a-bove | tho storm’s | career. 

Look ddwn | ward whdre | a hun | dred realm’s | appear. 

1|. Its f<5r | raer strength | was but | ple-?li<5r | ic ill. 

4 . Falls bltint | ed fr<5m | each In | dnrd | ted hedrt. 

5. With tdne | less pipe | beside | the mur | muring Loire 

6. And Nf | a gd | ra sbdns | with tlftin | d’ring sodnd. 

7. Where ldwns ) extend | that sc<5m | Area [ dian pride. 
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ANALYSIS OP THE POEM. 

o • 

The poem opens with an affectionate statement of the poet's love for his brtv 
ther, and of his grief at separation, which increases with distance, as is prettily 
expressed when the poet says, his heart 

‘Drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 1 f 

The seeond paragraph, lines 11 to 23, exhibits Goldsmith's power in the de- 
scription of domestic scenes. The pioture it draws of the innocent family and 
the host’s, his brother’s, simple kindly hospitality is charming. It gives us more- 
over some insight into Goldsmith’s own Lind heart. Only his own actual expe^ 
l ienee of 

“ The luxury of doing good” . 

could have given birth to so happy a phrase. r 

Nor is the artistic skill shown in this<part of the poem less striking than the 
truth of the sentiments expressed. Yet the arrangement seems so natural that 
it is hardly seen to ho artful. We do not know of a more perfect illustration of 
Horace’s maxim that: — “ The perfection of art is to show none”:— than the tran- 
sition from the second paragraph tc the third, from description of a happy home 
to thp complaint that the poet himself is Bhut out from such enjoyment. 

The lines 23 to 30 feelingly give the lament of a man whoso nature, sjhile fully 
appreciating a home, is so restless as to shut him out from its possession. 

The lines already noticed, the first thirty, may be regarded as introductory. 
In the next the poet supposes himself a traveller seated amongst the Alps and re- 
garding the broad expanse below as all contributing to supply man’s wants, — linos 
45 to 50. 

Yet, notwithstanding all that there is to contribute to juan’a happiness and 
enjoyment, in the poet’s mind, lines 57 to 62, 

A beautiful human line that last 

His wish to be able to find, ‘a spot, to real happiness consigned, 1 the poet 
knows to be unattainable. Ho says, lines 63 to 64 # 

Since to the patriot ‘“His first, beat country, ever is at home. 11 

In fact — the poem proceeds— there is nonsuch happiest; Spot, for, if we com- 
pare different countries, we shall find of happiness : — 

“An equal portion dealt to all mankiiid' 1 r 

And that, each suffers from aiming too exclusively at some favourite happi- 
ness, wncuce, to each “This favourite good begets peculiar pain.” 

The poet next proceeds to the comparison of various countries, beginning, 
11s. 105 — 106, exolaming in rapture, 11s. Ill to 112, for fruits, blossoms, and flowers 
luxuriate without Culture, and a lovely cliiUdte dnticC^ to th6 enjoyment of 
nature, 11s. 123 to 124. « 

The fallen state of Italy and its people is then described and contrasted 
with its preening splendour, 11s. 134 t ^ 142. 

After describing the frivolous character of the Italians, the poet turns to- 
Switzerland, lls.J60 to 172, ; 

Yet* even here there is content as all are equal tho r humble. 

The simple habits of the Swiss, are next described as satisfying him and 
endearing his country to him. 11s. 205 — 308. 

It must not, however, be thought that there is not a reverse to this picture 
Us, 211 to 212. 
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And though 11 b, 233 to 258. 

The poet then turns “ To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign/* viz. to 
France, which he describes as a, lls. 24K44. 

Bat here too there is a second side to the pleasing picture ; lls. 267 to 272 and 
again lls. 279 to 280. 

Holland is next brought under review ; an empire reclaimed from the ocean, 
where, lls. 299 to 306. 

Aftej some further depreciation of the Dutfch, which, to say the least, is 
excessively exaggerated, the poot flies off grandly to his native country in «the 
following magnificent but too partial lines 313 — 318, &c. ^ 

If, however, he is extreme in his praise, so too is he in his blame. The 
statement that, lls. 339-40 may be*admitted as true to a certain extent j but the 
assertion that^England is the land where 

“Talent sinks and meri£ weeps unknown” 

is not true, and could not ^have been when Johnson, and Goldsmith himself 
afforded such bright examples to the contrary, nor. to notice thousands of others. 
And wo may well hope that the prophecy, lls. 335 to 360, is equally wide of tho 
truth. 

To this, follow some rather jaundiced political views on the af&te of England * 
but the -conclusion of the poem is worthy of the author, and of# Johnson who 
improved some linos and added others, those namely marked with an * in the 
text. — Madkas Journal Jtsdition. 




THE TRAVELLER; 

os, 

A PROSPECT OP SOCIETY. 


Prospect— Lafc. pro, forward and spectum, seen, fr. specif I see. Literally, 
a lock out, henoe, view of things within the reach of the eye. 

This poem? is- called ” A Phwpect of Society/* or '* The Traveller/* because 
In it the podt takes a view of the state of society in the different countries of 
larope in which he had travelled on foot, and in oiroumabaaoes which afforded 
him the faHeBt means of becoming acquainted with the most numerous cites 
in sooiety, peculiarly termed the people. The date of the first edition of this 
hook is 1764. It begins in the gloomy mood natural to genias in distress 
when wandering alone, # • 

“ Remote, unfriended, melanoholy, slow.** •• * 

14 In tffe title, for Prospect we should rather say View • Sooiety is employed 
in a much broader sense than is now the common use of the word. The nominal 
object of the poem is to show that, as for as happiness is concerned, one form 
of Government is as good as another. This was a favourite paradox with Dy. 
Johnson. Whether he or Goldsmith really believed it, may be reasonably 
doubted. Of course it is true that no political arrangements, however excellent 
can seoure for any individual citizen immunity from misery j it is trne also that 
different political systems may suit different peoples, arid farther that every 
political System has its special dangers ; and it is true, again/that what con- 
stitution may be adapted for what people is often a questiofi of the profonndest 
difficulty ; it is true, lastly, that no civil constitution relieves any one enjoying 
the* benefit of it from his own proper duties and responsibilities ; but it ia 
assuredly not true that there is no relation whatever between the Government: 
of a country and the happiness of its inhabitants. A Government can, as it 
pleases, or according to its enlightenment, make circumstances favourable ctfi 
unfavourable to individual development and happiness. So a priori one wonld 
suppose ; so a poeteripru one sees that it is. The political indifferentism set 
forth in The Traveller is in fact merely paradoxical. Fortunately one’s en- 
joyment of the poem does not depend upon the accuracy of the creed it pro- 
fosses,— gALte. # 

As it was Goldsmith's travels that gave rise to the Traveller, it may be 
interesting to know what induced him to enter upon them. 'Though he 
remained atput ten months in Leyden, and learnt something there, it was only 
to set out from that town on a strange roving tour through the oontinent. The 
notion of the possibility of such a tour to one without finances appears to have 
been put into his head by accident. Just before his arrival in Leyden there 
had died in that town thd famous Danish humourist and miscellaneous author, 
Baron Holberg (16644764), and there seems to have been much talk in Leyden 
circles about this remarkable mao, the reputed creator of modem Danish 
Literature, and especially about the hardships and adventures 6f hfc early life. 

A Norwegian by birth, he had come, after a boyhood of mat privation, to 
Copenhagen, and had straggled on, there in singular ways. 'But his ambition, 
ae Goldsmith himself tells ns, 'was not to be restrained, oar his thirst ef 
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Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

Or by the lazy Sclield, oi wandering Po ; 

1 i 

knowledge* satisfied, till ho had seen the world. Without money, recommenda- 
tions, or friends, he undertook to set out upon his travels and make the tour 
of Europe on foot. A good voice and a trifling skill in musio were the only 
finances he had to support an undertaking so extensive ; so he travelled .by day, 
and at night sang at the doors of peasants’ houses, to get himself a lodging. 
With great admiration Goldsmith goes on to tell what countries young Holberg 
travelled through, and how at length, returning to Copenhagen, he became 
popular as an author, was honoured with a title and enriohed by the king, * so 
that a life begun in contempt and penury ended in opulesoe and esteem.* What 
Holberg had done, Goldsmith resolved to do / and the description he gives of 
Holberg’s tour and his means of subsistence during it is almost an exact de- 
scription of his own tour and its shifts.’ With exactly the same resources as 
Holberg had when ho started, ‘ Goldsmith 'quitted Leyden, bent upon the travel 
which his Traveller has made immortal.’ 

The first sketch of this poem is said to have been sent from Switzerland 
to his brother Henry in Ireland, for whom the poet had a great regard and 
affectipn. Perhaps what is called the firdt sketch was only the opening passage 
in which he talks of himself and home, and of his brother. Certainly there ia 
Something abrupt in the relation of that passage to the main part of tho poem— 
in the transition from those personal thoughts to the thesis proposed to be 
treated of from the home*siok wanderer to the abstracted philosopher. See 11s. 31-62. 
Probably other parts were written during his subsequent travels. Johnson, to 
whom what was written was shown when Goldsmith and he became acquainted, 
recognized the merit of it and urged its completion. 

Line I. This line is always familiarly quoted. 1 Remote ' — Lp.t. remotus, fr. re, 
back and moveo I move. Removed far off ; i. e. t far distant from home and rela- 
tives ; here used of a person, but commonly of places. Cf. below I. 437. ‘ To 
men remote from power.* 

' Unfriended' — Friendless. 

ThuB in the Twelfth Night , Act iii. Sc. iii,, Antonio says to Sebastian 

# u And not all love to see you, 

But jealousy what might befal your travel, 

Being skilless in those parts ; which, to a stranger, 

TJnguided and unfriended , often prove 
Rough and inhospitable.” — Shakespeare. 

* Friend,’ now used solely as a noun, was formerly also used as a verb, for 
which we now employ befriend. 1 

'So Fortune friends the bold.’— Spenser, Faerie Queene . 


♦ If ever fortune friend u« with a barque 
Largely supply us Srifch all provision.’ 

—Beaumont and Fletcher, Sea Voyage. 




• Mflamslijtv'—Jir udm Ma " 1r — " ' , 

am j a jwiaaa *° an e * oe * > 

this fluid mTugling with the blood, It was also used to denote madness in 
general, and thl* is its signification in Burton’s 'Anatomy of Hel&noholy.' 

♦ * Some melancholy men have believed that elephants and birds and other 

t creatures have a language* whereby they discourse with one another’— Reynolds, 
J Passions and Faculties of the Soul. 
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Slow— S luggish in mind j having that insipidity of mind incidental to a 
solitude, whioh makes a man “ A heavy lump of earth without desire.'* 

^JLt refers to the slowness characte ristic of a melanch oly person. 

This word has been oondemaed by many as being inconsistent with the 
other words in the line. Bat this is not the case, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing extract. On one oocasion, at a meeting of foa jLifcQrarv C lub.* Goldsmith 
was asked what meant by the last word in the nrst line of his Traveller. 

* Do you mean tardiness of locomotion P * Johnson, who was near the speakers 
took part in what followed, and has related jt. “ Goldsmith, who would say 
somethfag without consideration, answered ‘Yes.* I was sitting by, and gaia, 

* No, sir, y<fa did not mean tardiness of locomotion : you mean that sluggishness 
of mind which comes upon a man in solitude.* * Ah !* exclaimed Goldsmith, ‘that s 
was what I meant, " “Chamier,' Johnson adds, ‘believed then that I had written 
the line, as much as if he had seen me write it." Yet it might be, if Burke had 
happened toJt>e present, that Johnson would not have been permitted, so obvi- 
ously to the satisfaction of every one in the room, dictatorially to lay down 
thus expressly what the poet meant. * For who can doubt that he also meant 
slowness of motion ? The firab point of the picture is that : foe poet is moving 
slowly, his tardiness of gait measuriug the heaviness of heart, foe pensive spirit, 
the melancholy, of which it is the outward expression and sign. 

“There as I passed with earoless steps and slow ." — vMrted Village, 

Gqjdsmith ought to have added to Johnson's remark that he meant all it said, 
and foe other too ; but no doubt he fell into one of his old ffurries when ho 
hoard foe general aye ! aye ! that saluted the Great Cham’s authoritative ver- 
sion. While he saw that superficially he had been wrong, he must have felt that 
properly explained his answer was substantially right ; but he had no address 
to say so. pen not being in his iand." — Forster’s Life of Goldsmith . 

The adjectives * remote,’ • unfriended * ‘ melancholy,’ and ‘ slow* in line 1 re- 
fer to * me ’ contained in my in lino 8. ‘ The heart of ‘me* when I am remote, 

unfriended, melancholy, slow, either by the lazy Beheld or wandering Po, without 
travelling fondly turns to thee. Or, we may refer these to* heart, whioh is, by 
Synecdoche, for foe individual. 

* These attributive adjuncts are attacked ( grammatically ) to foe noun hewri 
which is the subject of the entire sentence. As regards the general connection 
of ideas, however, they are nsod^ as if the main subject were/, and foe ctuef 
clause were, I turn my thoughts • with yearning love to thee , or something eqni* 
valent. — M“ason. * 

2. *0r or * — £hese words have here foe signification of whether or. 

Sometimes in poetry^'foey Have also . . or. But these uses' 

should not be imitated in prose. 

• “ For thy vast bounties are so numberless, 

That them or to conceal or else to tell 
Is equally impossible. ’’—Cowley. 

*Laay QlhcW — The Soheld is a river of Belgium, The epi foot Easy I mam, 
properl y annliod to it aa it ypna vyv alnwir . In the lower - pan of its course, 
wnere {i runs through a completely flat country, its banks are fenced by dyke* 
to prevent inundation. , 

Lazt— (T eutonic) Of. Roscommon : — * 

“ Where Imy waters, without motion lay.” . ’ * 

*The original members of this celebrated Club were Reynolds, Johnson, ? 
Burke, Br, Nugent, Rennet Langton, Beauolerk, Chamier, HAwkina and Gold- 
smith. 
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Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door ; 

And so Parnell t — ** Lazy lakes, unconscious of a fl6od, 

whose dull brown Naiads, ever sleep in mind/* 

* Wandering Po 1 — the ancient Latin Padus, Ligurian Bodeneus, Greek JSridanus. 
Virgil refers to its terrible floods ; see Georgies , I. 481, IV. 872. 1 

Note the omission of the article before *Po In English the definite article is 
used before names of rivers, mountains, and seas, but in poetry it is sometimes 
omitted for the sake of metre j * 

“ The springs 

Of flanges or Hydaspes, Indian streams. 1 * 

‘Wdndm^ 1 — Travelling over without a certain course ; meandering. Thus 
Hilton : — 

— “ The nether flood « 

Buns diverse, wandering many a famous realm.” 

Po— The Po is the largest river of Italy, both as Regards its length and its 
volume of water. It rises in Mount Viso, flows eastward, and falls into the 
Adriatic Sea. The Po has a very winding course ; and therefore the poet calls 
it wandering ^ Its direct course is about 270 miles, but including windings , it is 
450 miles in length. * 

The'' whole sentence is contracted, and must be split up into a number 
of separate sentences, of which the first will be ; J Remote, unfriended, melan- 
choly , slow, 'by the lazy Beheld , my heart, untravelled , fondly turns to thee. Then 
for by the lazy Beheld substitute successively by the wandering Po ; onward, 
where the... door ; where Campania's plain,, .sides j where? er I roam, whatever realms 
to ses. Next in each of the sentences so obtained we must substitute first my 
heart still to my brother tivrns with ceaseless pain? ; and then my heart drags at 
each remove a lengthening chain . In thfe way the entire sentence, from remote 
to thorn, admits of being out np into fifteen separate sentences.— Mason. 

3 — 4. Or farther on in Oarinthia, where the inhospitable ploughman refuses 
shelter to houseless Btrangers or foreigners. 

This is an adverbial sentence to ‘ go 1 or 4 travel, 1 nnd. ; or to ‘turns,* line P. 

Dr. Goldsmith being questioned by a certain Mr. Hiokey on the justice of 
snojfo ^ censure upon a people, whom other t ravail urs praised for being as good aa ^ 
it not better than their neighbour^ gave aaa re aaon h is being onoeafter a 
fatiguing day* s walk, obliged to quit a house he had entered for shelter, and 
pass part ortho whole of night in seeking another ( Vide Prior, 109 ). This. 
made so strong an impression on his mind, becau se one of the gre atest jagfijgfls 
~ln tne evT &T & Irish muiTwas a n v Hunminar -waniL of the duties. oF^Hfl flpitelity. 
The opening scenes in the Vicarof Wakefield, and many other passSgeaiU Gold* 
smith, dwell on the duties of hospitality. 

Cariothia forms a part of the old kingdom of Illyria— one of the pro- 
vinces of the Austrian empire, ne%r the head of the Adriatio. Oarintnia is very 
mountainous, and generally sterile. °It is noted, however, for its mines of iron 
and lead. The inhabitants are roughs ind<#ent, and superstitious. Goldsmith 
visited Carinthififin 1755. In the Celtic language com jmeana a heap of stones. 
Comp, the Scotch cairns, Cairngorm*among the Grampians, Sso. 

6 f Onward — That is farther east, and farther away fr<jm Ireland : farther into 
the heart of< fiter^pe.' This word is a compound of on and ward (Sana writ , 
to turn, Lat. verto, 1 tarn ) adjective, wards, adverbial, expressing situation or 
directum, ^forward course j a southward direction, H ** MtpottfA ‘0/weard* is, 
opposed to ‘backward,* * aback.* 
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Or where Campania's plain forsaken lies, 5 

A weary waste expanding to the skies ; 

Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see. 

My heart untraveli'd fondlf turns to thee ; 

Boor— Sax. gjfbnr, tv. burn, to till. Originally “ a tiller of the ground/ 9 as 
in the oase of the Batch boors or boers at the Gape of Good Hope. Wifch # the 
added notion of roughness and ooarseness which the word now conveys, compare 
aimilar^ohanges in the meaning of ‘chwrV and 'clown" 

'Rude'^-hub. rudis., allied to * raw* and crude. Rough, inhospitable, -unqjvil. 

6. Campania — This word is probably derived from Lat. campus , a plhfci, 
in allusion to the level nature of the country. It is pretty clean, therefore, that the 
poet does not refer to that anoient provinoe of Italy ooonpying the distriot about 
Naples, formerly called Campania Felix, which is fertile, well onltivated and 
densely peopled. The poet, no donbt, here alludes to the Campagna-di- Horn*, 
an extensive distriot of the Papal Stages. The plain, which is about sixty miles 
in greatest length, is of a gloomy and desolate appearance. Here and there 
are seen the rninons remaihs of lovely towers ; but there are no villages and 
very few houses, and except at sowing and reaping time, not a labourer is to be 
found. It abounds with swamps, which produce a pestilential malaria . The 
inhabitants of the tract of country suffer much, and have all the* appearance 
of persons afflicted with dropsy, jaundice and agne. Its population is therefore 
compafatively small, and it is usually avoided by tourists, especially at oertain 
seasons of the year. Henoe the poet calls it forsaken. 

Its modern name is Terra di Lavoro. 

'Forsaken* — (Part, v.) Being deserted. This word properly belongs to the 
predicate 'lies' For here has p negative force. Forsake - not to seek. Of. 
forget, forego ( forgo ), forgive &o. 

6. This line is chiefly explanatory of the preceding. The plain is one 

monotonous soene extending to the horizon. There is a want of variety, and 
henoe the monotony of the scene. • 

* Weary* — Lit., subdued by continued toil — causing weariness, tiresome, 
i 'Waste ' — (From the verb)— Desolate or uncultivated tract of land. 'Thus 
in Milton’ 8 Par. Regained. 

“——Forty days Elijah, without food. * 

Wandered this barren waste." 

'Expanding to the shies' ». e. So extensive as to be bounded only by the 
horizon j stretching ^nt* to the horizon, so that the horizon and the sky ap- 
parently mixed ; henoe the waste is said to expand to the skies. 

This line stood originally # 

• "A weary waste expanded to thejkies.” 

7. The second o!ause is a repetition j ( whatever realms I roam to see.* 

Roam — Litrally it means 'to go at room.* The history of this word refers 

to a custom* of visiting Rome as a holy plaoe. # Idle persons under this pretence 
led a wandering life, henoe its modern signification 'to wander / Chancer spelt 
it route, mom close to the origin. Of. Saunter. 

'Realm'— { From Norman French rial, royal ). A kingdom. Thus Shakes- 
peare;— 

•'They h|d gathered a wise oo unoil to them 

Of every realm, thatdid debate this business.’' 

And so Milton 

^~-A son whose worthy deeds 

Raised him to be the second in that realm” 
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Still to my Brother turns with ceaseless pain. 

And drags at e$ch remove a lengthening chain. 10 

7—8. ‘Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart untravelVd , fondly turns to thee.* 

In all my migrations, it is my body only that is alienated, bub my heart, 
never distant from thy good-self, evermore reverts to thee affootionately, Thug 
in Kirk White’s Clifton Grove ; 

“Whether in Arno’fl polished vales I stray, 

' Or where Oswego's swamps obstruct the way. 

Still t still to thee, where'er my footsteps roam, 

My heart shall point and lead the wanderer home," 

Exception was taken by a Reviewer to the expression “ untrarelled heart,” 
which yet drags at eaoh removo “a lengthening chain” as involving a contradiction. 

Bub the objection, is more apparent th?n real, for by the common license of 
poetry it merely conveys the idea of tho heart being unqhanged, however removed 
by distance from the object of regard, Prior, 269. 

* My heart * — In English the word heart is often used figuratively for ‘soul,’ 
‘ mind ’ or * feelings' j and sometimes for 'courage.* Tho emphasis is on heart. 

l Hecrt untravelVd' i. e., Left at home, not travelling with its owner. A 
metaphorical expression. •* 

‘ UntravelVd * — (Part V.) Here used figuratively, meaning not separated or 
estranged by distance. It refers to the heart. 

The poet means that, although he has travelled far, he has, figuratively speak* 
ing, left his heart at home; that is home and its connections continue to hold the 
chief place in his thoughts. Just as a prisoner who is chained to a wall cannot 
esoape from it, and may be said not t& travel, though he can get a little away 
and the farther hq gets away the longer his chain becomes, so (Goldsmith’s heart 
was untravelled being ^fastened to his brother's by a chain of love. — M. J. J2d. 

Fondly — Here affectionately. The original sense in which the word ‘fond* 
was used, was foolish,' so that when tenderness of affection was first called 
fondness it must have been regarded as a kind of folly. 

“A fond thing, vainly invented.” Q * 

Articles of the Church of England , xxii. 

Bishop Barrow in one of his sermons describes a profane swearer as a fondling. 

So Shakespeare ‘ 1 

“And for his dreams, I wonder he is so /mid, 

To trust the mockery of unquiet slumbers.” — Richard III, iii. 2. 

In Chaucer a fonne is a fool juand the word fondling can scarcely be said to 
have yet lost that meaning, (though it is omitted by Dr. Webster). 

* To thed — The poet refers to his brother Henry to whom the author dedicated 
the poem. L 

9. “The poet refers to his brother, the Rev. Henry Goldsmith, who died 
in 176S. He was curate of Kilkenny West, * the moderate stipend of which, 
forty pounds r, year, is sufficiently ^celebrated by his "brother* s lines. . It has 
been stated that Mr, Goldsmith added a school, which, after having been held 
at more than one pJaoA in the vicinity, was finally fiped at Lissoy. Here his 
talents and indWftiry gave it oelebrity, and under his care the sons of many of 
the neighbouring gentry received their education. 

“A fever breaking out among the boys about 1765, they dispersed for a time, but 
reassembling at Athtone, he continued his scholastic labours there until the time of 
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his death, which happened, like that of his brother, about the forty fifth year of 
his age. He was a man of an excellent heart and amiable disposition. 1 ' — Prior. 

‘StilV — Always, continually. This word denote# a continuance of any stato 
or condition, whether of i esb or motion. 

‘With ceaseless pain ’ — With incessant, unmitigated grief, caused by separation 
from tho poet's brother, whom he loved so dearly. 

7 — 10. Thef>oet ha# made use of this beautifnl and affecting imago in tho 
third letter of tho Citizen of the World 

“The farther I travel, I feel the pain of separation with a stronger force : those 
ties th*at bind me to my native country and you are still unbroken . By^eutuey^removo 
I only draff a greater length of chain” * '*** 

This passage is a familiar quotation, * * 

10. 'And drags at each — chain.’— And my heart draws at each change of place, 
an extending ohain ; i. e . (figuratively) the chain of affection that binds me to you suffers 
no rupture by distance t but it increases in length the farther I travel. In other words, 
os he removes from home, his grief becomes greater. This same longing for his 
native place he expresses in still more touching language in The Deserted Village m 
“In all my wanderings round this world of care. 

In all my griefs— and God has given my share— 

I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down; * 

# # # 

T still had hopes, my long vaxations past. 

Here to return, and die at home at last." 


Compare also, Cibber’s Com. Lover: — 

“ When I am with Florimel, u (my heart ) is atill your prisoner, it only draws 
a longer chain after it,” 

* A lengthening chain * — A metaphorical allusion to the fact that the longer a 
ohain is, the heavier it is. The further ho wont from his brother, the heavier hi# 
heart became. — S tevens and Morris. 


Analysis- 

Sentences. 

1. Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

2. My heart, untravell’d, fondly turns to thee ; 

3. My heart , untravelVd t still no my brother turns, 

with ceaseless pain* 

4. And my heart drags at each romovo ) 

a lenthening chdn. J 


Kind op Sentences. 

Adv. Sent, to 2. 
Prino. Sent. * 

Prino, Sentence. 

Prino. Sent. Co- 
ord to 2 and 3. 


Subject. 


a. I ... 


b. my heart untra- 
vell’d ... ... 

c. my heart untra - 

velVd 

d. (and) my heart ... 


Particular or Detailed Analysis. 


Predicate. 

Completion. 

Extension. 

roam 


where’er, (place), what- 
ever realms to see, (pur- 
pose). 

tarns 


to thee, fondly. 

tarns 


still, to my brother, with 
oea&olv~<3 pain, 

drags 

a lengthening 

ohain 

at each remove. 


N. B,— The word# to be supplied are printed in Italics. 
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Invokes a blessing on his brother; 

Eternal blessings orown my earliest friend. 

And lOTwd his dwelling guurdiaa saints attend ; 

Invokes- a bliksino on his bbotheb. * 

* Eternal blessings' i. e. Everlasting comforts or happiness Eternal— (Lafc. 
avum, a apaoe or period of time and turnus, denoting oontinnanoe.) Literally 
Age-lasting. JStunms in Latin did not mean 'everlasting 1 in the sense here given. 
The Bomang had not oar idea of the word which with them only meant; a long 
apd -indefinite period. It was the same with the Greeks. Its antonyms are 
'temporary, transient, fleeting. Syns. Eternal denotes that whioh has neither 
beginning nor end; * everlasting is sometimes used in the English version of the 
scriptures in the sense of * eternal/ but in modern usage, ‘everlasting* is con- 
fined to the future and denotes that which is without end. ‘Blessings ' — (From bless.) 
The favour of God i but literally a benediction,, a prayer by whioh happiness is 
implored by one person for another. 

* Grown'— (Lat. corona, a orown.) Figuratively, to Mess* 

12. ‘Guardian'— N. Fr. form of warden. Cf. guard, ward j guile, toils; guise, 
wise ; #*e.— Performing the office of a kind protector or superintendent, as in the fol- 
lowing sentence of Dryden 

11 My charming patroness proteots me like a guardian angel.’ 1 , 

* Guardian samti' i. e., guardian angels. 

Analysis. 

Sentences. Kind oi Sentences. 

1. May eternal blessings orown my earliest friend, ... Optative Sent. 

2. And may guardian saints attend round his dwelling; Do. Oo-ord to 1. 

S. Afoy that spot be blest. ... * ... ... Optative Sent. 

4» Where cheerful guests retire to pause from toil, and ‘ 

to trim their evening fire. ... ... ... Acy, Sent, to spot in 3. 

Particular Analysis. 

Subject. Predicate. <. Completion. Extension.* 

*<a) Eternal blessings ... may orown ... my earliest friend... 

(b) (and) guardian saints may attend „ 4 round his 

dwelling. 

(c) That spot ... ... may be blest. . . 

(d) Cheerful guests ... retire ‘ ... where to papas* 

from toil, and to* 

f trim their &o. 

'And round his dwelling guardian saints attend 1 ;— And may the protecting 
angels keep watoh over his honse ; and may divine protection guarckhim. It was 
the belief in the time of Goldsmith that the good spirits were sent from heaven to 
protect good men on earth from all eyils. 1 

Saint— Lat. sanctus, to make sacred, fr. sacer, sacred. Lit., a person sanctified ; 
hence seeondarilyone eminent for piety a d virtue. The word ‘saint* is prefixed 
to the authors rf the Gospels, but fch^fc name is not more'due to them than to any 
other Christian. 'All Christians are saints. They are all believers, and henoe * the 
K -holy people* as tk -translation of the Greek word implies. Every Epistle is ad- 
dressed to the^S®®?* that is to Christians. Yet it seems by universal consent, that 
the title 1 Saint’ should be accorded, though not restricted to the evangelists, and 
to the apostles and writers of the Now Testament, as a mark of their inspiration 
and their writing of the Snored Beoord. 
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Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trimr their evening fire : 

'Attend' — Lat. ad, to and tend I stretch. Lit., to stfretch to 6r towards. Be* 
on the watoh to avert danger. It is, too, used in the sense of an optative. 

* Throughout thfc paragraph, the poet refers to what he had been aooustoraed 
to in his father’s house. In ‘1730, two years after the ohild's (Oliver’s) birth, 
Charles Goldsmith removed his family to Lissoy, in the county Westmeath, that 
sweet ‘A'lburn’ which every person who hears rife has seen in fancy. Her e the 
kind parson brought up his eight children ; aud loving all the world -an his 
son says, fancied all the world loved him. He had a crowd of poor dependents 
bosides those hungry children. He kept an open table ; T<fnnd which sate 
flatterers and poor friends, who 1 aughed at the honest rector’s mauy jokes, 
and ate the produce of his seventy acres of farm. Those who havo seen an 
Irish house in the present day, oan fancy that one of Lissoy. The old boggar still 
has his allotted cornor by the kitche'i turf j the maimed old soldier still gets his 
potatoes and butter-milk ; the poor cottier still asks his honour’s charity, and 
prays God bless his Reverence for the six pence : the rugged pensioner still 
takes his plaoo by right aud sufferance. There’s still a crowd in the kitchen and 
a crowd round the parlour- table, profusion, confusion, kindness, poverty.’* 
—Thackebay. 

13. * Blest * — The past tense and the past participle of the v$rb to bless am 
usually written blessed, especially iu prose. Blest, however, a contraction of bless- 
ed is common enough in poetry. Cp. ‘Blessed are the merciful.' — Matt. v. 7. 

Also, 4 Blest is the man who ne'er consents, 

By ill advice to walk. —PsaXm I, Metrical version. 

‘ The spot ’ — It refers to the home of his brother Henry Goldsmith at Lissoy in 
Ballyinahon. In tins line and the next, there is an allusion to the custom, which is 
universal in the British Isles, of friends gathering round the fireside to spend nr 
social evening. See the beautiful description in the fourth book of the Task, 

‘Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, &.* 

‘Cheerful guests 1 most probably rofors tc the parishioners of the Rev Henry 
Goldsmith, who usod to repair to the house of their parish priest in the eve 
after their daily labours were at end, in order to be instructed and delighted 
by conversing with their priest. * 

13 — 14. * Where chperful guests Ac.... evening fire' :-£Whero the guy fanner* 

Wea^_to enjoy after their day’s labours repose and the happiness of his fireside. 
The reaeferj? wilTCmd only a more extended draught of tins cheerful fireside m the 
following quotation from the Vicar of Wakefield, Ch. LY. 

‘As we rose with the sun, so we never pursued our labours after it was gone 
down but returned homo to the ojfpuctiug family ; where smiling looks, a neat 
hearth and pleasant fire wore prepared for our recoption. Nor were wo without 
guosts j som<?timos Farmer Flam borough, our talkative neighbour mid ofteu the 
blind pipor, would pay us a visit, and taste our gooseberry wine $ for the making 
of which we bad neither lost the reoeipe nor the reputation/ 

It is an adjective clause qualifying spot. 

14. ‘Trim their evening fire’ — Mend the fire so as to make it bright and 
cheerful. 

15. The same prayer is again expressed : — ‘Blessed be tuu. u ode to which 
persons in want and pain repair.’ 

15. — 16. — Where want and pain repair nnd where every stranger.,. chair, are 
adjective clauses attached to abode, Blessed forms the complement of the verb ef 
incomplete predication he. 
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Blest that abode, where want and pain repair, J5> 

And every stranger finds a ready chair. 

Blest be those feasts, with °simple plenty crown'd. 

Where all the ruddy family around 

‘Where want and pain... a ready chair. Jj&gKfl dnatitiy te an d the sig k tak e 
gpfl fl »pp»rfc. q.n<j pvary atrangfli* find?a ohair 
iSsreoeptipn. The abode, whore^want and pain repair, is exemplified in. 

-!*»« “His house was known to all the vagrant train ; 

# # • * 

The long-romomber’d beggar was his guest, 

• # « * 

And quite forgot their vices, in their woe &c.” 

— The 7)et . Vill 149-I60W 

15. Where is here put for whither, the propor word to denote motion W 
a place. Where strictly expresses rest in a place. 

Repair— Go to, resort to. Fr. repairer , fr. Low Lat. repatriare, to go back 
to one’s country : a different word entirely from repair , to mend, which comes 
through tho French from tho Lat. reparare. to prepare again. 

‘Want and pain 1 — Abstract for concrete i. e., for poor and suffering porsons. 

His fafchorV house was remarkable for its hospitality. See Extract under 
line 12. 

‘And every stranger 8cc* —In full : and where every stranger &o. 

16. ‘Finds a ready chair’— Is welcomed. *The native student is probably 
aware that, when a person is kindly received in an English house, he is asked to 
take a chair, i. e., to Bit down.*— M. J .Ed. 

17. ‘Simple plenty' — A sufficiency of plain, homely food, without luxuries. 
This expression is-jnst the opposite of rich or dainty dishes. 

Simple— Sineplira, is an analogous formation, tho n being changed, as 
usual, by the following labial. On this word Dean Trench thus observes, ‘accord- 
ing to derivation which I am not proparod to give up, the ‘sirnplo’ is, one 
“ without fold,” (Lat. sineplicd) ; just what we may imagine Nathanael to have 
boon, and what our Lord attributed as tho highest honour to him, the “Israelite 
without guile and, indeed, what higher honour could there be than to havo 
nothing double about us, to be without duplicities or folds ? Even the world 
that despises ‘simplicity,’ does not profess to approve of ‘duplicity/ or ‘double- 
foldedness.’ But in as much as we feel that in a world like ours, such a vman 
will make himself a prey, will prove no match for the fraud and falsehood which 
he will every where oncouuter, ynd as there is that in most man which, were 
they obliged to choose between doceiving and being deceived, would muko them 
choose the former, it has come to pass that ‘simple/ which in a world of righ- 
teousness would be a word of highest honour, implies hero iu this world of ours 
something of scorn for tho person t<| whom it is applied.’ 

17. This line stood originally 

“Where mirth and peace abound.’' 

‘ Crown'd ’ — Well supplied. The past part, of the verb to crown, and forms 
, which are understood, the compound verb are crowned. The regular prose order 
* dU i8 j * May which are crowned with simple' plenty be blest, &c.’ The 

’poet is fond of this verb. Ho has it in line 11, here it is in line 17, and again 
it occurs iu line 45. The idea it conveys is that of abundance. 

18. ‘The ruddy family' —The family having that tinge of redness in the 
face which the possession of good health imparts. 
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Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail. 

Or sigh with pity at some mournftit tale ; 20 

« • 

‘ Where* — An adverbial relative meaning in which. 

'Ruddy' — Approaching to redness, pale red, rosy. Rud is an 0. E. word mean 
in g, redness, a blush. 

*F ast, with a redd ruda, 

To her ohamber can shee See.’ 

• — Boy and Mantle , Percy's Reliques, 

HeneeVttddfe, red earth, red ochre ; JKixiland, so named from the re3 
of the soil j and ruddock, little red one, which was a comruen name with the* 
older poets for tho Redbreast. 

19. < Pranlcs' — (Welsh pranc , a frolic, English prance) Lit., a wild flight $ 
ludicrous tricks ; wild frolioks. Allied fco prink, Cf. Shaskospeare. 

-a 4 u Lay home to him 

Till his pranks have been too broad to bear with.” 

This word was once employed in the sense of ostentations display : hence 
■our word prance , to which it is allied. Cp. 

‘Someprancfce their ruffes.* / « 

m — Sppnskr, Faerie Queene , I. IV. 14 

* That ever I this dismal day did see ! * 

Full far was I from thinking such a pranke * 

—Ibid. V. I. 15 

Whore the word moans a mischievous and cnjel act, as the context shows. 

* Jest * — Originally, exploit, deed, fr. Lat. gcro, gestum , to do, carry on, wage 
(war). Honco auvfching interesting or anflising. 

First leave out or pranks, and then repeat the clause, Jnbstitute pranks 
for jest. Repeat where all the ruddy family around before sigh, press, and learn. 
Wo thus get a succession of adjective clauses, qualifying feasts. — Mxsox. 

‘Jests that never fail * — Jests that are never wanting, or absent, i. e they 
wei^ always very merry — there were plenty of jokes and merry trioks. 

‘ Laugh at'— jTo ridicule ; to look with contempt. * 

20. Pity — Probably the prifnary sense of the Latin pins and pictas may 
have been nothing more than emotion, or affection, generally. But the words 
had come to be conflnetl to the expression of reverential affection towards a 
superior, such as the gods or a parent. From pietas the Italian language has 
reoeived pieta (agcieutly pietade ), which has tli& senses both of reverence and 
of oompaftsion. The French have moulded tb uf word into two forms, which 
{'according to what frequently takes place in a language have been respec- 
tively appropriated to the two sonses ; and from their pu&t4 and pitie we have 
borrowed and applied in the same manner, our piety and pity. To the former 
moreover, we have assigned the adj. pious • to tho latter, pittous. Bat 
which meant at one time reverence, and afterwards compassion, has come la 
some of its uses to suffer still further degradation. By pitiful (or full of pity} 
Shaskespeare means eompAssion, but the modern sense of pu if ul is contemptible 
or despicable. In many oases, too, when we say that we pity an individual* we 
mean that we despise or loathe him.— G raik. * 

* Tale' — Sax, tellan , to tell. This substantive we get from the verb (tell)\ * 
Narrative, Its another meaning is number. 

Sigh . — The subject of this verb is family, and supply the same subject to 
press and learn, . 
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Or pres* the bashful stranger to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 

21. Tho poet refers to a very common custom both in Ireland and in some 
.parts of Scotland. 

Thore are many negligences of stylo in this poem, as always in Goldsmith's 
writings. The echo of the word stranger in line 16 has scardbly died out of tlio 
reader’s ears before here it occurs again. So lending and lend in lls. 48 and 52 
Comp, tho double recurrence of the word ill in Des. till ., line 51. 

‘jRI fares the land to hastening ills a prey;' 

r Where the faei.that in the former case it is an adverb, in the latter a ants 
stantive, rather makes matters worso. 

‘Or press the bashful ..food,’ — Or to urge the strangor, who from his modesty 
did not join tne party, to partake of the repast. 

22. ‘ Press' — Urge, ontreat. So in thet* Deserted Village , — 

* Nor the coy maid half willing to be pr st 

Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest.’ 

22. ‘ And loarn the luxury of doing good.’ — A familiar quotation And thus 

*,oknov£ that exquisite satisfaction, which results from the practice of bonevolenco* 
T’» "c.me expression occurs in Garth’s poem on Claremont: — 

* Hard was their lodging, homely was their food, 

For all their luxury teas doing good* 

Cf. too, 

* The quality of Mercy is not strain’d, 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.* 

— ShArespeare, Merchant of Venice . 

— Happiness, pleasure. Luxuria (from luxvs, excess) in classical 
i was very ouch what our ‘ luxury ’ is now. Tho moaning which in our earlier 
J :i ,lish, was j's only cno, namely, indulgence in sins of the flesh, is derived from 
tho use of ‘ luxuria’ in medieval ethics, where it never means any thing else but 
this. Tho awakening influence of th^ scholastic theology, joined to a iporo 
familiar acquaintance with classical Latinity, has probably caused its return to the 
classif.il meaning. In the following definition given by Phillips, we note the pro- 
oes i of transition from its old meaning to its newj the old still remaining, but tho 
new superinduced upon it. •» 

“ Luxury , all superfluity and excess in carnal plea'smos, sumptuous fare or 
building j sensuality, riotousness, profuseness, ’’—Phillips, New World of Words * 
—Trench. 

Doing — Note that doing is nVt a participle but a gerund. ‘ 

In this line tho poet expresses his own experience ; for he derived real plea* 
sure from doing good, and knew that it is more blessed to give than to receive. 
He was accordingly tenderly and sincerely loved by a large circle of friends ; and no 
donbt, ‘crowds of hungry beggars abd laay dependents took advantage of his good 
nature. ‘ A constancy equally happy and admirable was shown by Goldsmith, 
whose sweet and^rienlly nature bloomed kindly always in the midst of life’s 
Btorm, and rair* and bitter weather The poor fellow tvas never so friendless but 
he could befriend some one j never so pinohed and wretched but he could give 
_of his crust ande££°i: his word of compassion. If ho &ad but his fluto left, he 
► oonld give tWSftj*and make the children happy in the droary London Court. He 
could give the coals iu that queer coal-scuttle we read of to his poor neighbour : 
he could give away hiB blankota in college to the poor widow, and warm himself 
as he best might in the feathers : he could pawn bis coat to save his landlord 
Jfrojn gaol : when be was a school-usher, he spent his earnings in treats for the 
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The restless disposition or the poet. 

TB ut me, not destin'd such delights to share, 

My prime o£ ’life iij wand'ring Spent and care; 

Impelled, with steps unceasing, to pursue 25 . 

Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view ; 

hoys, and the good-natured schoolmaster's wife said justly that Bho ought to keep 

Mr. goldsmith's money as well as tho young* gentlemen’s Ilis purse and 

his heart yoro every body’s, and his friends’ as much as his own.’ — 


The hestless disposition or the poet. 

25. ’But mo, not destin’d Ac.' — But it was never my lot to onjoy such pleasure. 

Mg is In the obj. oase govd. bv tho verb h>uU, in 1. 29, which is tho prin- 
cipal verb of the sentence. Thus : My fortune leads mo, Ac. 

Cowper must have b*td this passage, consciously or nnconsoionsly in his oar 
whon he wrote line 100 &c. in his lines On the Receipt of my mother & Picture 
out of Norfolk . 

23 — 26. u Whon will my wanderings be at an end ? Wlnm will ray restless 
disposition give mo loave to enjoy the presonb hour ? When nc Lyons, Pthoughfc 
all happiness lay beyond the Alj s ; whon in Italy, I found myself still in want 
of something, and oxpectcd to leave solicitude behind me by going into Romolia ; 
and now you find mo turning ba' k, still expecting ease every Whore but Whoro 
I am.” — The Bee, No. 1. 

24. ‘ Prime of life'*— Tho spring of lifo, When men are in the height of health, 
strength and beauty , the best pftrt of life, when both body and mind are in thoir 
most effective goudition. When tho wfrrd prime is used alone, it sometimes 
means the early part of lifo. Here lifo is compared to seasons and as spHng is the 
finest of all the seasons, so youth is the best part in a man’s fife. Primrose, lit., 
tho first rose. Primer, lit., a first book. 

Spent is a part, used as an adj. defining prime of life , or a past part.., after 
lAng und. 1 Thus my prime of life heinf spout in wandering and caro.’ 

‘My prinje of life spent,’ — A nominative absolute, forming an adverbial 
adjunct to the predicate leads. -VMvsov. 

25. * Impelled ’ — Driven <Ju ; pressed on. Lat m and pdlo, to beat, a past 
part, attributive to *u3, # in 1, 23. 

26. ‘Some fleeting good, that &o.’ — Some prospect of happiness which play 

on my sight for a while, and then vanishes lijse a will-o -the -wisp as soon as I 
endeavour to reach it. / 

* Mocks mo with the view.'— -That first tempts rao to follow it by its appearance; 
and then, as I think I am about to secure it, eludes my grasp and vanishes. The 
poet probalily had in his mind tho phenomenon of tho Mirage. The realization 
of an anticipated pleasure is often disappointing. Cp : — 

* Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 

Mau neve* is, but always to be, blest.’ — Pope, Essay on Man, I, 95, , 

It is an adjective clauso qualifying good. 

* Fleeting ’ — Flying ; Eluding. Fleeting is derived fron* fieotan, w- . 

flow ; and henco denotes anything passing rapidly away. 

Good— This Word, really an adjectve, often becomes a noun, as is shown by 
*its taking the plural form, good's, although with a slightly different meaning. This 
change is called ‘ conversion.' Compare black, blacks ; ill, ills ; sweet, sweets ; 
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Thai, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 

Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies; 

Mv fortune leads to traverse' realms alone, 

And find no spot of all the worlft my own. 30 

bibber, bitters. Other adjectives, although frequently used withortf nouns, as poor , 
bud, blind, deaf, dumb, wicked, idle, &c., are not converted into nouns, as is shown 
by their not taking the plural form. — S tevfns and Morris. 

Thi^ym^e is a familiar quotation. ' 

* The cirrlc , Sfc The horizon is that circle in tne heavens which bounds 
the vi9W on all sides, ‘'and which is greater or leas as the observe*- is more or less 
elevated from the surface of thp earth. The circle gets no nearer, nay it appear* 
to recede, as one advances. This is owing to the shape of the earth. — McLeod. 

27—28. ‘That like the circle ..flies &c ’—Just as the horizon tempts me from 
a distance to approach it and recedes from my Lteps as I advance, so it is with me 
the ‘ fl ‘etiug good,’ which I always see in the distance, bu^can never lay hold of it. 
Upon this image is raised the well known story of the Bumpkin and the Cup of 
Gold. The simile is lively ami apposite, and strongly represents tho deception* 
of hope, in holding up perspectives of hippiness, which our burning impatience to 
our great .nrej u dice oo soon finds to be false. Our author has used the same figure 
in his novel, 

“ Aud though" death, the only friend of the wretched, for a little while mock 
the weary traveller with the view, and like his horizon still flies before him frc. — 
The Vicar of Wakefield , Ch, XXIX. 

‘That allurps &c.’ and ‘tint flies, &c.’ are two adjective clauses qualifying 
■good. As I follow is an advoLbial clause attached* tci flies ; as being used in the sense 
of while . 

Circle — L at, efr cuius, fr. circa, or circum . around, Gr. lcirkos , a ring, Heb. 
leikkar, a circle, fr. karkar , to go or move in a circle. Literally that which goes 
around about or encompasses. The verb encircle is more frequently used than the 
verb ‘ to circle/ 

29 — BO. ‘ Misfortune loads ..my own.’ — X am marked by my destinies to roam 
in foreign countries unattended ami un vccompamed and never to find a single spot 
in my wanderings over tho whole world, that J may justly call my own. The 
last line of our poet is closely followed in : — 

“Though were his sight conveyed from zone to a^one, 

He would not find one spot of ground his own.” 

And by the last of the following lines of Prior, written in Robe's Geography 
“My destined miles I shall have gone, 

By Thames or Muesa, by Po or Rhone, * 

And found no foot of earth my own.” 

29. * Fortune % — Fate; destiny. '^Leads' i. e., leads me. Alone qualifies we. 

« Traverse ’ — (Lat. trans , beyond and vertum , verto , to turn) Literally to turn, 
lay or place in a croft direction. Hence to cross in travelling. 

Her© it is a verb. 

Traverse— (adv.) Athwart, crosswise. it 

„ tSdT) Lying across. 

„ (8.) Anything that crosses ; a barrier. N.B.— This word is never 

used as a preposition, although as such in many dictionaries. 

- 30 . Bpot of all the world— Tho preposition ‘of is here used to relate the part 
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E'en now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 

I sit me down a pensive hour to *spend ; 

• • 

to the whole. Concerning the njeaning and usos of the prepositions see Bain’s 
Grammar. * Where &o.’ — In the solitude of the Alps. 

“ After an affectionate and rogretful glance to the poaoeful seat of fra- 
ternal kindness, and some expressions of self-pity, the poet sits down amid Al- 
pine solitudes to spend a pensive hour in meditating on the state of mankind. 
He figds that the natives of every land regard their own with preference ; 
whence he # is led to this proposition: -that if wo impartially compare th<3aftV&«i{^es 
belonging to different countries, we shall conclude that an equat portion of gooo 
is dealt to all the human race. He further supposes, that evefy nation, having in 
view one peculiar species of happiness, models life to that alono ; whence this 
favourite kiud, pushed to an extreme, becomos a souroo of peculiar evils. To exem- 
plify thi 3 by instances, is the business of the subsequent descriptive part of the 
piece. — AiKitf. » 

'* In this paragraph jvo have a true picture of the poet’s own life. He was idle, 
penniless, and fond of pleasure : he loarned his way early to the pawu-broker’s shop. 
He wrote ballads they say foi the stieet singers, who paid him a crown for a poem : 
and his pleasure was to steal out at nigjit and hear his verses sung He was chas- 
tised by his tutor for giving a dance in his rooms, and took tli£ box in the ear so 
much*to heart, that he packed up In’s all, pawned his books and little property, and 
disappeared from college and family He said he intended to go to America, but 
when his money was spent, the young pro ligal came home carefully, and the good 
folks there killed their calf — it was but a lean ono— and welcomed him back. 

“After college, he hung aboui Ins mother’s house, and lived for some years the 
life of a buckeen— passed a month with this relation and that, a year with one patron, 
a great deal of time at the pubftc-hon^e.^ Tired of this life, it was resolved that he 
should go to Loqflon, and study at the Temple, but he got no farther on the road to 
London and the woolsack tLun Dublin, where he gambled away tte fifty pound given 
him for his outfit, and whence he returned to the indefatigable forgiveness of home. 
Then he determined to bo a doctor, and Uncle Contarine helped him to a couple of 
years at Edinburgh. Then from Edinbuigh he felt that he ought to hear the famous 
pibfeasors of Leyden and Paris, and wrottf mo-.t amusing pompous letters to his uncle 
about the gieat Furhoim, DuPetit, and Duhamcl du Mouceau, whose lectures 
he proposed t»9 follow. If Uu^lo Contarine believed thoso lefctors— if Oliver’s 
mother bolieved that story whifili the youth rolatcd of his going to Cork, with 
the purpose of embarking for America, of his having paid his passage-money 
and having sent his«kitf on board ; of the anonymous captain sailing away with 
Oliver’s valuable luggage, in a nameless ship, never to return ; if Uncle Con- 
tarine and the mother at Ballymahon believed his stories, they must have 
been a •Very simple pair; as it was a very simple rogiio indeed who cheatod them. 
When the lad, after failing in his clerical examination, after failing in his plan 
for studying the law, took leave of these projects and of his parents, and set out 
for Edinburgh, he saw mother, and uncle, and lazy Bally rnahon, and green native 
turf, and sparkling river for the last time. • He was never to look on old Irolaud 
more, and only in fancy revisit her." — Thackeray. 

31 — 34. Tho line^are thus scanned : — 

E’Sn n5w | whSre A1 | pine sol | 1 tades | If soSnd 
I sit | rap down | & pen | sfve hotfr | t5 spqpd : 

And pla'o’d J on hig'h J abo've J the stor'ms fotPVBbr 
Look dow'n | ward whe're | a hu'u | drod rea'lms | appear. 

. 31* E'en — For even. The young reader must observe that in such abbre- 

viated words as e'en, e'er, ne'er , aha' n't, can't , &o., the apostrophe must always 
be placed where the letter or letters are .left out, The contraction of a wyrd 
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by taking out one or more letters from the middle of it is called Syncope (Greek, 
a catting slioit), and it is t^on said to be syncopated. Elision is a word of 
Latm orjgm, meaning the cutting a syllable off or out frqm, a word. 

‘ itpine solitude* i e . The solitary Alpine 1 hills. Among the Alps, Swit- 
zei land, or any similarly lofty mountains. Cf:— 

“ Palmy shades and aromatic woods, , 

That grace the plains, invest the peopled hills, 

And up the more than Alpine mountains wave.” 

—Thomson, Summer, 

* Some vague emotion of delight 
In gazing up an Alpine height, 

Somc'yearning toward the lamps of night.* 

TlnnisoN, The Two Voices . 

Here ‘ solitude 1 means a lonely place. Cf : — 

“ In these deep solitudes and awful cells, 

Where heavenly pensive Contemplation dwolls.” 

1 Ascend 1 — Its antonym is descend. 

32. Sit me down — To sit me down, to sit him down, to sit them down, 
equivalent to I seat myself, &o., are familiar phrasos used by good writers, though 
deviations from strict propriety. Me is hero used reflectively. Comp. 

“ irlo sat him down at a pillar’s base.” — B vron. 

“ They sat them to weep.”— M ilton. 

In those examples, apparently, the neuter verb * to sit 1 has taken the place 
of the activo to scat. Or perhaps wo ought rather to say that ‘mo’ has usurped 
the function of 'myself. 1 In those and such phra&es, as ‘Hie thee,’ ‘lie thee down/ 
‘fare thee well/ &c., the pronoun is the ethic dative. Cf. -‘I have writ me here a 
letter.” — Shakespeare, Man/ Wives of W mdsor ; aud also the form, ‘ I will 
lay me down/ Fs. IV. 8. ‘I hie me home.* 

“My will is oven this, 

That presently you hie you home to bed.” 

Shakespeare, Two Gentlemen of Verona, TV. 2 . 

In old English the personal pronouns were frequently used as reflective, and are 
occasionally so used even by modern writers, e. y, * I thought me richer than 
the Persian king.* The word ‘ self however, is generally subjoined to the personal 
prononus, to make them more emphatic. ‘Thou hast uudtyie thy-self* ‘ You 
wronged you - - self to write in such a cause.’ 

‘A pensive hour to spend’ i. to while ont a sorrowful hour j,to pass away a 
mournful hour in contemplation.' The word pensive is generally and properly 
used of persons but it is also applied, though rarely to things, as in the following 
quotation from Trior : — 

“ We at the sad approach of death shall know 
The truth, which from these pensive numbers flow, 
t Thal w© pursue false joy and suffer real woe. M 

, 33. Valley j are always more or less subject to sudden gusts of wind , but 

|&e Traveller is now raised far above them, 

‘Above t he a bytrfl.i career* — Higher than the cloudj, which are the source 
of rain, thunder and lightning, the most striking elomonts of a storm. Mountain 
travellers have often described the grandeur of a storm seen raging below 
then* . It is often calm m the upper regions of the air when it is tempestuous 
'in the lower ; and in mountainous countries, travellers on the hills froquontly 
see the storms raging in the valleys below them jvhile the sky is serene above. 
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And, plac'd on high above the storm's career, 

Look downward where a hundred realms appear ; 

*As some tall cliff thafc*liffcs its awful form 
Shells from the va&e, and midway leaves the storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling olouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 1 

* —Goldsmith, Deserted Village, 189. 

•Though far below the forked lightnings play, 

• And at his feet the thunder dies aV&y.’ 

• — Rogers, Pleasures of Memory. * 

* Career * — (Lat. carrus) Literally a car-road. Cp. . • 

** They had run themselves^ too far out of breath, to go back again the 
same career."— Sir Philip Sidney. 

OriginaHy it signified * the speed of a horse.’ In falconry the term is ap- 
plied to the flight of a hawk. Hero if* is used for course. 

* On high * — An adv. fljirase equivalent to * highly.* 

33—34. And seated on an eminence above the course of storms i. e. where 
storms cannot reach, I oast my eyes below where I beheld numberless regions. 

34. A n hundred— Here this nutn&ral adj. is used indefinitely fora large 
numbey. —See note Des. Vill., 93. 

It was formerly usual to write che artiole cm before words * beginning with 
*h* aspirated. The fact is, the original indef. art, is cm, a modified form of one, 
from which the ( n* is omitted in cn tain oases, nob ‘a*, to which, as is erroneously 
stated in some grammars, n is added when it precedes a vowel, or a silent h. 
— M. J. Ed. 

Students oan very easily verfiy ftie tyuth of these lines, if they take a trip 
to a hill, the surrounding village will afford them a beautiful scenery to look at. 
Those who are desirous to be convinced of the statement* let them when 
opportunity presents itself to them on their sojourn to fhe Upper Provinces 
drop at the Railway Station at Byclnath and betake themselves to some of its 
neighbouring hills. Thore is a similar sentiment in the following couplet of 
Campbell # 

“ ’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, , 

*And robes the mountain in its azure hue.” 

• 

* Look downward where 1 , *. c. The connexion of the words here is clear 
enough as regards # their sense, though the grammatical construction is not 
quite so simple. Downward** used instead of down toward the region . Where... 
pride is really a compound adjective clause, qualifying the noun region which 
is invoked intense in downww'd. Beware cj taking where a hundred... pride 
as an adverbial clause qualifying the predicate. It does not mark the place 
where the act of looking takes place, but describes the region towards which the 
look is directed. — Mason. 

35—86. The rich man, the creature of» high- wrought civilization with his 
multiplied wants and artificial passions, would require for his contentment the 
possession of lakos, wide forests and cities ; whereas the humility of the shepherd 
would make him fancy • himself supremely blest in the enjoyment of humble 
plains or cottages. r lheie is a groat propriety therefore m calling the former 
the pomp of kings , and tfce latter, the shepherd's humbler p$tdr. 

Lakes, forests, cities, and plains are in the case of apjfosffcfew with realms. 
Wide for widely mod. extending used adjeotively. Pomp, pride, in apposition 
.to the preceding line. *J3eing the pomp of kings, <fec.’ ‘iftmbter 1 — This ac\j. 
is transferred from * shepherd ’ to ( pride.* 


e 
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Lak^s, forests, cities, plains extending wide, 35 

The pomp of kirjgs, the shepherd's humbler pride. 

.**6 ‘Pmup’— Lat. pompc t, meant originally an escort and thence a grand 
p^oce sion at the* public festival, and hence parade, display, &c. Splendour, 
magnificence. See notes on the word in The Deserted Village, 

‘ Tho pomp of kings, &o.’ i. e. t the view takes in king’s palaces as well as 
shepherds’ cottages. 

‘The shepherd's pride ’ — That of which the shephord is proud ; vfe., his 
cottage. - J* is here called his pride 1 because he is proud of it ; \ e., thinks 
lu^hiy of it. 

Shepherd— (Saeep and herd). The same word * herd 1 is used both for a 
personal as well as for an imporsonal substantive. When it is a porsonal sub- 
stantive, it means one who herds or assembles domestic animals, much used 
in composition ; as a shep herd. G f. goatherd and when it is an impersonal noun 
it signifies, a number of beasts assembled together, as a herd of horses, oxen, 
cattle, camels, elephants, bucks, harts, or of swine. Herd as a porsonal noun 
is derived from A. S. herd, aud whoa impersonal is from the old English herd 
or heard. 

Herd is distinguished from flock, a$ being chiefly applied to the larger 
animals ; a flock 6 f sheep, goats or birds. A number of cattle, when driven to 
market, is oalled a drove. 

' Analysis. 

31 — 36. These Comp. Sents. may thus be decomposed into Simple Sentences 
Sentences. Kind op Sentences. 

1. E’en now I sit me down a pensive hou^to^spend... Pnnc. Sent. 

2t Where Alpine solitudes ascend * .. Adv. Sent, ‘to sit* in 1. 

3. And I, piao’ t d on high above the storm’s career, 

look downward Prino. Sent, Oo-ord. to 1. 

4. Where a hundred realms appear ... Adv. Sent, to look in 3. 

or it may bo taken os 
an Adj. Sent, to ’re- 
gion’ understood. 

5. Where lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide, 

the pomp of kings, the shepherd’s humbler 

pride, — appear. , Ditto ditto. 

Particular Analysis. 

Subject. Predict fe. Completion. Extension. 

(a) I sit down a pensive 

hour to Bpend. 

(b) Alpine solitudes .. asoend e’en now 

(e) (and) I plac’d on 1 

high ab^ve the look downward 

storuVi career J 

(d) a hundred realms appear where 

(e) lakes, (curate &b. appear where 

N. B.— The relative adv. where oonnects the subordinate sentenoe with tho 
principal sent., aud modifies the verb of the subordinate sentence as well as 
that of the prino. sentence. 
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Contentment. 

When thus Creation's charms ataund combine, 

Amidst the stobe, should thankless pride repine ? 

Say, should the philosophic mind disdain * 

That good which makes each humbler bosom vain ? 40 

Contentment. 

• # 

37 ~'3f^ * When thus Creation's* ...pride repine Thus while he 8 (y*&$ happy 
union of the beauties of God’s woiks all round him, shall proud unthankfuf tr^n 
complain in tho midst of those charms of creation, of his waists and miseries ? 
The last line stood originally. 

“ Amidst the store, Hwere thankless to repine." 

* Creation ’ — This word is not here used in its abstract sense, the work of 

creating, but in its concrete sense,* that which has been created, i. e. t the 
universe. • 

* Amidst the store', i. e. Ought I, amid such profusion of nature, to give way 
to proud ingratitude, and repine at my lot ? 

* Thankless pride ’ — The proud, ungrateful man, who, instead of thanking 
God f<Jr the blessings he has bestowed upon him, is always murmuring (repining) 
for some imaginary happiness he does not possess. Another* example of the 
abstract used for the concrete, Tho student will now be able to detect this use 
for himself, and we shall not note r again— M. J. Ed, c Store* i . e., of Creation’s 
charms. Abundance. Old Fr. estoire. Lat. instauro , to renew. 

39 — 40. ‘Say, should the philosophic, vain ?’ — Say, should the philosophers 

spurn and rogard with contempt that happiness which makes the siinplo heaits 
proud ? Goldsmith’s answer is No ; for, no matter what tli^ pride taught by 
Bomo schools of philosophy may say, these things are of importance to man. 
Here our author has rejected two lines in their entiety as less fit to retain their 
station in tho poem ; but as these were sufficiently expressive of the poet’s 
meaning, I have put thorn down for tho header's benefit. 

• “ ’Twere affection all and school -taught pride • 

To spurn tho sjrtendid things by heaven supplied.” 

39—42. In these lines the poet opposes those who affect to despise such 
simple subjects as Mature’ % beauties and the ordinary pursuits of man The 
sense is$ — Should the educated man despise those beauties of natuie that 
deligh^the simple and uuinstructed ? However much the man, puffed up with 
philosophic lore, may profess to soorn suoh si hple pleasures, thero is no doubt 
that they are important to such an imperfect being as man.— M. J. Ed, 

39. philosophic' — Reasoning, enquiring into cause and effect. 

* Philosophic mind,' i. e., the pedant ®r one who studies philosophy or tho 
higher branches of learning. ‘Disdain’— Despise the humbler pleasures of 
others. 

Should the philosophic ..vain. — Take- ^iis as an independent interrogative # 
sentence. Humble r bosom— In antithesis to philosophic mind. 

• • 

40. * Good'— The good referred to is explained in linerf35'fl*»d 36, and agtuu 
in lines 45—47* * Vain* — Pleased. 

41-2. ‘Let sohool- taught pride— man j* — Let the proud pedants pretend 
not to have any value for them ever so muoh, yet the charms of creation, will 
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Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 

These little things are great to little man ; 

always high ip the estimation of man, ' despite their affected indifference. 
Thus Clarendon : — c 

“ They take very unprofitable pains who endeavonr to persuade men that 
they are obliged wholly to despise this world and all that is *in it, even whilst 
they themselves live here : God hath not taken all that pains in forming, and 
framing, and furnishing, and adorning this world, that they who are made by 
him to live-in it should despise it ; it will be well enough, if they do not lovo 
it pc ’ immoderately as to prefer it before him who mado it.” — Estimation of the 
'World, , 

‘School -taught...... dissemble’ — In both these words, the poet indicates that 

it is not natural to despise the pleasures above" referred to. The pride which 
urges a man to look down upon snoh things is not natural but ‘sclxnoU* auglit? and 
when he gives expression to such feelings he does not speak the dictates of his 
nature, but dissembles/ — M. J. Ed, 

41 School-taught pride' — The pride of a man who is wise in his own conceit-— 
like the pedantic school-men, a sect of philosophers and divines who flourished in 
the middle ages, and discussed on points of nice and abstract speculation. 

‘Dissemble* —To pretend that that which really is, is not. Lat. dissimulo, 
to disguise or conceal. 

‘Let pride dissemble 1 — The subject of the verb let is you or ye understood. 
Dissemble is in the infinitive mood, and is the complement of the verb let t of whiob 
pride is the object. Some persons would treat a phrase like let us pray as 
containing the first person plural of an imperative mood. This is quite wrong. 
The objective us oan nob be the subject of a verb in any mood. —Mason. 

‘All it can * — In full, all that it can< dissemble. That it can dissemble is an 
adjective clause qualifying all which is the object of disse)nble . Tha is in like manner 
the object of dissemble understood. Objects of this sort approach closely in their 
force to adverbs. — Mason. 

42, By these little things are meant “ that good which makes each bumbler 

boBom vain.” The adjectives * little ’ ai- d ‘great' are used for the poorer (vfz ; 
shepherds, peasants, labourers, &c.) and higher classes of mankind (viz. kings, 
princes and philosophers) respectively. c * 

* Little man 1 — Imperfect man ; man with his various imperfections. 

This verBe is a familiar quotation. 

43 — 44. ‘And wiser he, mankind.’ — And that man is really more wise, who 

has a generous feeling for the welfare of all mankind, and who views with great 
complacenoy any good that happens to his fellow-men. Thus Anon 

“ Narrow is that man’s soul, which the good of himself, or of his own relations 
and frionds can fill : but he, who, with a benevolence, warm as the heat of the 
sun, and diffusive as its light, takes in all mankind, and is sincerely glad to see 
poverty , whether in ajriend or foe, relieved , and worth cherished, makes the merit of 
all the good that is done in the world his own, by the oomplaoonoy which he 
takes in seeing of hearing it doue”.— Benevolence 

43. * And wiser he' = and he is Adser. * Wiser ’ i. e, than philosophers. 

‘ Sympathetic mind' — A mind that is affected by w ( hat happens to another. 
Thus Prior,— v 

“To you our author makes her soft request 
Who speak the kindest and who write the best j 
Your sympathetic hearts she hopes to move 
From tender friendship and endearing love,” 
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And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the, good of all mankind* 

Ye glitt/ring towns, with wealth and splendour,cro\vn^d $ 45 
Ye fields, where sumfner spreads profusion round ; 


Sympathetic— jjGlr. syn, with & pathos,* feeling. We feel sympathy for 
another when we see him in distress, or when we are informed of his distress. 
This sympathy is a correspondent feeling of pain or regret. It is opposed to 
'apathiji ; and its corresponding adj. is apathetit. 

Supply* is before he. “ ’ 


44. ^ Lat. 

secondarily rejoice. 


ex, out, beyond, & salio , to leap. Lit .ffaleap for joy. Hence 

• Analysis. 


37 — 44. The compound sentences are thus decomposed into simple sentences 


Sentences. 


Kind of Sentences. 


(a) When thus Creation’s oharmg around combine, ... Adv. Sent, to repine . 
(h) Should thankless prido repme amidst the store ? ... Priuo. „ Interrogative. 

(c) Say ye ... ... . ... Bo. Do. 

(d) Should the philosophic mind disdain that good . . Nonn Sent, to say. 

(c) Which makes each humbler bosom vain ? ... Adj * „ to </t>od. 

(f) fl>t school-taught prido dissomble all .. ... Adv. „ <\f Concession to h 

(g) (%liat) it can (dissemble) .. .. ... 4fcdj. #f to all. 

(A) These little things are great to little man, ... Princ. Sent. 

( 1 ) and he is wiser ... ... ... Do. Do. Co-ord to A 

(/) Whose sympathetic mind exults in all the good of 

all mankind v . ... ...Adj. Sent, to Ac. 

« Remarks. 


1. In Imperative sentences the subject, thou , ye, or* you, ia generally 
understood. • 


2. Let in (f) = though we let. 

* 3. The object of dissemble in (/) is, properly, all it can. 

4. In (f) the words that^ and dissemble must be supplied. 

That is in the objective oasg, governed by dissemble. 

45. 'Ghtt'rinq Jtowns ’ — 1 . e., towns having a specious appearance from 

the splendour of wealth. Ch'own’ cl 1 — Supplied abundantly. 

This and the following lines are a beautiful specimen of wbat Campbell calls 
the “ q^iet ontfiusiasm” of our author. * 

46. Where 1 = in which . 

* Where summer.,. round. 1 — An adjective clause qualifying fields. Towns , 
fields , &c , sAm in apposition to ye , to which accordingly they form attributive 
adjuncts. — Mason. ■ 

‘Ye fields, where round;’ — Ye fields strewn with plenty by summer 

(sinoe summer is the be§t season in England), ye fields which the summer has 
made gay with luxuriant harvest. • 

' Spreads profusion' — ‘Produces abundance. 

47. ‘Ye lakes, whose vessels. . .gale’ j — Ye lakes whose numerous vessels receive 
the impulse of the air as it stus about. Ye lakes that bear ou your bosom 
vessels wafted by the stirring breeze. These lakoa are all navigable. 

‘Busy gale 1 — The adj. 'busy 1 is more applicable to vessels. ‘Whose busy 
vessels avail themselves of the breeze.' This is au instance of what is called 
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Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale ; 

Ye bending swains, that dress the flow’ry vale $ 

the Transferred, ‘ Epithet. Other examples aro r f Walking stick * * Busy,* as 

promoting commerce. 

* Lakes ’-—Geneva, Lncerne, Zurich, Constanoe, &o, in the neighbourhood 
of the Alps. 

48, * Profusion * — Syns. Etymologically, extravagant is wandering out of the 
right way.?. and profuse from Lat. pro and /undo ia pouring forth our snbsfanoes. 
Werfre extravagant when we spend more than we can afford. We are profuse when 
we give way in excess. Profusion is a modo of extravagance. We are extravagant 
in the cost of what we spend for ourselves ; profuse ia the quantity we upend 
npon others. A man displays extravagance in his dress, plate, books, pictures, &c. 
and ho displays profusion in his dinners, entortainment, presents, &c. to his 
friends. ' ° 

47. * Gale 1 — Orignally, a cool wind from an A. S. word meaning to oongoal 
as with fears. 

45—8. ‘Ye towns, ye fields, Ac/ — This is an example of Anaphora. Anaphora 
is the repetition of the same word or words at the beginning of two or more suc- 
ceeding^ verses or clauses of a sentenco. 

In these lines the poet addresses tho various objects within sight, that could 
in any way contribute to his happiness. 

48. * Bendiva swains • — Swains bonding down for cutting ground ; labourers 
at work in the fields. 

*To dress 9 — Fr. dresser, fr Int. dtrigo, to make straight. To proparo land for 
crops. ‘And the Lord God took tho man, and p^t him into the garden of Eden 
to dress it and to keep it/ — Gen. II. 15. 

“ Well must the ground be digg’d and better dress'd. 

New aoil to make and meliorate the rest.” — D iiyden. 

Hence, to adorn ; to deck j to embellish. 

Thus Clarendon : — “ Where was a fine room in the middlle of tho hossso 
handsomely dressed up for the commissioners to sit in/* 

In this sense also Locke : — “Tho mind loses its natural relish of rent truth, 
and is reconciled insensibly to any thing that can be dressed, up into any faint 
appearance of it ” 

49. ‘Yoor tributary stores* i. e., the stores of good yielded to mo as Creation’s 

heir. The poet has explained what he means by ‘Creation's heir’ in line 44, viz ., 
4 he who exults in all the good of all mankind.* ■ 

* Tributary ' — Paying tribute as au acknowledgment of submission to 
a master. Thus Pope : — 

“Around his throne the sea-born brothers stood 
That swell with tributary urns his flood.” 

'Combine 9 Bfctt. con, together & bmus, from bis two. Join together* Thus 
in Milton’s Jar,. Lost — 

** Let us not then suspect our happy state 
As not secure to single or combined .” r 

Combine is a trans. verb in the imp r mood, governing stores in the obj. case. 
Towns, fields, lakes, swains — Each of these words is the nominative addressed. 
'Ntmns are m the second person when they are nominatives addressed, or in apposition » 
With a pronoun of the second, person. 
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For me your tributary stores combine, 

Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine ! 50 

Where can % ha.ppijjes*s be pound ? 

As some lone miser, visiting his store, 

Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o'er ; 

49 — 50 . For me your tributary . mine !— The poet saw around him some of 
the gifeatost beauties of nature, which are the store of him and which he can 
equally enjoy whenever he pleases ; he therefore calls himself or any man, the 
heir of creation, and thorefore its natural proprietor, who is^truly Bympathetio, 
and considors the whole universe as if belonging to him. 

These lines are closely followed in : — 

# “Happy is jie who, though the cup of bliss 

Has ever shunned him when he thought to kiss ; 

Who still in abject poverty and pain 

Can courtswitli pleasure what small joys remain, 

Though were his sight convoyed from zone to zone, 

He would not find one spot of ground his own ; 

Yet, as he tools round he, cries with glre, 

These bounding prospects were made for me. 

For me yon waving j rids their burdens bear 

For me yon. labourer guides the shining share, etc. — 

— Kirk White’s Clifton Grove. 

Cf. The Task, V. 738— 747, here Cowper has introduced a similar thought, 
though in a very different connection : — / 

“ He looks abroad into the varied field 
Of nature ; and though poftr, perhaps, compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in liis sight, 

Calls the delightful scenery all his own . 

His are the mountains, and the valleys His, * 

And the resplendent rivers, His t’ enjoy 
With a propriety that no#e can fool, 

But who, with filial confidence inspired, 

• Can lift to Hea^’n an unpreBumptuous eye, 

And smiling say*-‘My father made them all.’ ** 

World — T he ingenious author of the excellent work on English synonyips 
edited by Archbishop *Whateley, supposes world to bo the participle whirled, 
and says the word was evidently expressive of ronndne*s. The * wh * iu whirl f'hv* 
in the corresponding Gothic words) is radical, and would not have been represented 
in Ai)glft*Saxon by 'tv, as in woruld , w<-»ruld, world. Besides this the word ‘ world 1 
is older than the knowledge of the globulin or the rotation of the earth among 
the Gothic trilx s. A still more conclusive argument against this etymology is 
the fact, tlii|t the A.S. woruld, the Icelandic verolld, did not mean the earth, the 
physical , but the moral , the human wo*ld, the Latin seculum. The A. S. 
name of tUo earth was middan^eatd, or middan-gcard, corresponding to the 
Moeso-Gothic midjungardg. The most prolmblo etymology of world seems to 
be wer (cognate with the •Latin vir. Sans, foreman and old , aye or time. 1 ' — Maush. 

Heir— Obj. in apposition to*ms* contain* d in * wine \ Tho world bolongs tome, 
Creation’s heir. The subject is repeated for the sake of •orppbasis, ‘the whole 
world is mine . 1 

50. If mine bo treated as tho possessive case of /, then heir can be take 11 
«s in apposition to it. If not, tbo .senteuoe must be dealt with as though it were* 
the world is [the possession] of me, Creation's heir, — Mason. 
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Where can happiness be pound ? 

51. 'Lone miser * i.e., Jonely or solitary miser, A miser is so called on account 
of secluded habit ; especially, he is sure to be alone when he counts and reoouuts 
liis money in the dead of night. 'Lone' a form of alone —all one . 'Miser'— Lat. 
adj. : wiser, wretched, denoting the character and disposition of the man who 
hoards up, instead of making a good use of his wealth. Of. 

‘Vouchsafe to stay your steed for humble miser's sake. 1 

— Spenser, F. Queene, II. II. 8. 

Also, ‘Perseus returned again to his old humour, which was born and bred 
with him^and that was avarice and misery .* o 

— North’s Plutarch's Lives. , 

‘The liberal-hrqrted man is, by the opinion of the prodigal, miserable ; and 
by the judgment of the miserable , lavish., — H ooker, Ecclesiastic^ 1 Polity , V.5. 

“We may notice a curious shifting of parts in ‘miser’, * misery ,' * miserable . 
There was a time when the ‘miser’ was the wi etched man, ho is now the covetous ; 
at the same time ‘misery*, which is now wretchedness, and ‘ miserable ' which is 
now wretched, were severally covetousness and covetous. They have in fact 
exactly reversed their uses. Men still express by some words of this group, 
although not by ‘misery’ and ‘miserable*, their deep moral conviction that the 
avaricious man is his own tormentor, and bears his punishment involved in his 
sin.*'— Trench. 

Visiting his store — Is an enlargement of the Subject, miser. 

' Store 1 — Stdck accumulated ; a supply hoarded. Thus in Addison’s Letter 
from Italy : — 

“Thee, goddess, thee Britan ia's isle adores : 

How has she qft exhausted all her stores : 

How oft in fields of death thy presence sought 

Nor thinks tho mighty prize too*dearly bought !” 

As some, &c . — The grammatical structure of this sentence' does not fit the 
logical sequence ‘of the ideas with much accuracy. As it stands, as qualifies 
the verbs bends, counts and recounts , and tho sentence As some., o'er fornre an 
adverbial adjunct to the main veib fill, and is made up of three co-ordinate 
adverbial clauses ,— As some lone miser fiends, Ac., As some lone miser counts it 
o'er, and As some lone miser recounts it o'er. But the connection of ideas that wo 
vfrant is of this kind : As some lone miser , visiting his store, though while at his 
treasure, and counts and recounts it o'er , hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill, 
yet still sighs, Ac. To maintain the balance of ideat* we waut the as, which qualifies 
bends, to qualify sighs. — Mason 

61 — 4. The picture is rather good. The more the miser has, the more 
he desires. This is invariably the case. 

52. ‘ Bends at his treasure’ i e., leans over it. 

O'er — For oirr, an example of Syncope. O'er is an adverbial extension 
of recounts. 'Recounts, * literally, counts again. 

52 — 4, ‘Counts, recounts it over... . wanting still Ac.* : — Tho miser counts 
his money bags one after another and finds them come to an immense sum, 
say a million, I hen he tells them ovor and over again to seo whether he is 
right in his calculation and can safely tuice pride to himself that he is a mil- 
lioimire. He .then finds to his great ecstasy that he is so, when jumping at 
this very exalted moment of his life, comes the reflection like a sledge — hammer 
to his heart, that there are persons in this world worth a trillion !!! and lie 
sighs that he has not more bags full of yellow dirt. Tr.us he is joyful and 
Bad by tarns. 

’*53. ‘His rising raptures fill’ i.e., give him the greater pleasure, the more 
hoards he sees. 
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I loanls after hoards his rising raptures fill, 

Yet still lie sighs, for hoards are waiting still : 

Thus to my btfeast alternate passions rise, * 55 

Pleased with each gcfod that Heaven to man supplies : 

‘ Hoard * ia froip tlio aatno root as h trd, ‘ Rising* — Increasing. 

54-. ‘ Hoards aro wanting stall’ i. <?., to complote liis happiness. ‘ Arc 

wanting = Arc deficient. , 

Want -fib is hero used in its iutrans. senso. Tho verb want has tfwo signi- 
fications (1) to desire, need. In this sonso it is always 6rct/i<.., and (2) to bo 
deficient in * to bo without. In this sonso it may bo either trnn^., or intranet 

(1) “ Many want tliat which they can not obtain. " 

• "Wo all wnyt more public spirit and more virtue.” 

a Tho building navis strength and solidity.” (Tians). 

‘‘IIo has much learning but wants judgment.” (Trans). 

£ 'U11 -Onlv.) in spite ol* having hoarded up his money ; to this time. 

„ (v. t ) to stop, to silence (ubrovi.ited from di*t>f v. t.) 

D tndj ) Mlenfc, (pi ml. • 

(s ) biliUK'O. 

,, (iO (I rom the voib to distil or ' still* its abbreviated form) a vessel used 
iii tho distillation « l liquors- 

IV/. .svjk s, — An Ad\eisativo Sent, to Jilt. 

5f>. ‘ Alternate passion*' ». Passions that come by turns, one after another ; 

icy succeeding sorrow and sadness, juy, Tho alternate passions rofcuod no 
are those indicated by tho expressions 'rising raptures ’ and f sigh s' in the 
preceding lines, first jo y at po^sossiug so much, than grlf became much is still 
wanting. The same expression oecuis in tho following quotation from Pope : — 

ic Hem liow Timothous’ various lays surprise, 

And bid alternate passions /all and rise ! 

Jiilo, at each change, the son ot Lybian Jove 
Vow burns with ^lory and thou melts with love. 1 ’ 

c JSnast * — Soul. It sliould # *bo noticed that in English the words heart and 
breast aro commonly used, by metonymy, for tho feelings j and head for the 
intellectual faculties. • 1 Alternate* — Changing; varying, first one and then another. 

Ta-sswu’ — Lat. patiov, passus } to sutler. It is properly any effect piodueed 
upon the mind fey cxtornal agency, and which the mind there to re suffers. Then 
it comes to mean any violent commotion of tho mind, such as love, anger, zeal, 
{suffering, &e., &c. 

56. ( Good ’ — Blessing, happiness. ‘ Good’ is seldom now used as a noun 

for a good thing in general. With tho dof. article prefixed, it signifies “ good 
people ;** and, as a noun in tho plural, goods , it moans furniture, or article of 
trade, c . g. t “cotton goods.*' 

If my bo taken as a*substantivo pronoun in the possessive case, there is no 
difficulty in making pleased agreo with it. If my be treated as an adjective 
pronoun, wo must snbstit*te (in sense at least) of me for 

67. Prevails — (Lat. pre t before, and valleo , to bo strong) Lib., to he able 
or very powerful ; hence predominates. ‘ A sigh prevails ’ l. e., a convulsive breath 
expressive of sorrow and eager longing, rises from the heart. 

* Sorrows * = Signs of sorrow, t. e., tears, . 

D 
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Yet oft a sityh prevails, ami sorrows fall. 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small 

And oft I wish, amidst the .scene, to $tid 

Some spot to real happiness ecAisi^n’d, GO 

( Sorrotos fall * i. e. Sorrow is felt ; sorrowful Peelings Poll tho mind. It is 
unusual to speak of any fooling 1 falling on the miml, yet a similar figure is in- 
volved when we spoak of tlio mind boiifg depressed, or weighed clown wiih 
sorrow. — M. J. E d. •• t 

61 — 8. Contain a Simile. Our author likens tho state ofh is* rmul on bo- 
holding tho treasures of Nature, to that of the mis< **s when lie takes a survey 
of his riches. The exaltod pleasure which the JaMer fi-els at tho first sight of 
his immonso store, is soon damped by his sorrow for being ovorreacheil. Just 
bo, our poet says, is tho case with him. I lo views with complacency tho bless- 
ings which tho indnlgonl lIo,ivon has conferred on mail; yob ho grioVes to think 
that tho sum of human happiness is after all small. 

61 — 62. Para pur use : — “While some lonely miso, having come to view his 
treasures, stoops to examino his money, and counts it over and over again, tho 
heaps as they follow one after another delip lit him moie and mme ; yet .still ho 
repines because he never thinks he has enough. In like manner two different 
feelings actuate my heart by turns : I receive with pleasure each benefit that 
Pi evidence bestows on man, but often T am forced to sigh and uocp, when I 
see 1 iow small is the amount of human happiners ; and often I look around with 
the desire of finding some habitation of true blis*, whore my wearied spirit, ceasing 
to pursue any distant object of hope, may enjoy the happiness of seeing others 
happy” — McLeod. s 

68. ‘To see... small’ — An extension or cause or reason to prevail* and fall. 
Bo small — The force of this adverb is M eg.' ( To see* — At seeing ; when T see. 

69. To find % Sfc. forms the object of Irish. 

Scene — Gr, stcM, a covered, sheltered plnco. Probably from Gr. shia, a 
shadow, the word being first applied to the shaded port of a theatre ; Skr : sku, 
to cover. A stage ; a part of a play. It is here used for the several and change- 
able condition of man. 

69—60. ‘And oft I wish, . consign’d, Ac.’^-And I would I eould settle upon 
a place in this world that is given up to true happiness ; I wish I may light upon 
a really happy land. 

69 — 62. The* prose order is: — And I often wfch to pad, amidst the scene , 
some spot onsignedto real happiness, where my worn soul, each wandering hope 
being at "est, may gather bliss to see my fellows blest. 

60. Consign’d — (Lat. con and signo for si gaum, a mark) Lit., it means to 
put one's s cal to, hence in a sccondaiy sense to give up. Allotcd to ; set apart for. 
Part, to spot. 

8yns. '.—Commit, intrust. Thefce words have in common the idea of transfer- 
ring from one’s self to the caro and custody of another. Commit is the widest term, 
and expresses only the general idea of delivering into the charge of another ; as to 
commit a law Birift to the care of an attorney. To intru V risos higher, and denotes 
the act of committing in the exorcise of confidence or trust ; as to intrust a friend 
with the care of a child. To consign is a more formal act, and regards tho 
thing transferred, as placed chiefly or wholly out of one*s immediate control : as to 
consign a pupil to tho charge of his instructor. Those words are also used in a 
secondary or figurative sense, as an author commits his thoughts in writing ; he 
intf usU a friend with the secret of having done so j and finally consigns his work 
io the press. 
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Where my worn soul, eacli wand/ring hope at rest. 

May gather bliss to see my fellows blest. 

But where fib find*that happiest spot below/ 

Who can direct, when all pretend to know ? 

‘Real happiness * — Happiness unmixod with sorrow. 

61. Where bled. — Au Ad j. ’Sent, describing spot, 'Each wanderftig hope at 

rest' %. <s , boing at rest. Tlio construction of hope here is called the nominative 
absolute ; H«ice there is no verb to which it is subject. In all absolute constructions 
in English, one of the words is either a substantive or a prououn, the other a 
participle. * * 

*Jf// worn soul 1 i. r. f my so \tl which is wearied or exhausted by temporal 
anxieties, miseries, and continued travelling in foreign lands. ‘Worn' — Marred. 

02. ‘To so* 9 i. e.y in or by soeiug. # So in Sjiak ESPEA. au, Twelfth Night ; — 
“You might l^rtvo savod mo my pains to have taken away tho ring,” 

‘To see my fellows blest.’ — Au advorbial adjunct of may gather. 

63. ‘Yet, whore to find, &c.’ — First, second and third editions. 

Tho grammatical omission in this line is after where , ‘am I.* • .* 

Where to.. .below, — These may bo taken as the completion of direct. Gramma- 
tically, where is an adverb modifying tho verb ‘to find* ‘lb find' is an infinitive 
governed by the substantive verb ‘am. } 

G.l — 61. ‘But where to find &< to know ? ’ — Bub who can tell me where 

to seek for that blessed spot whoso assertion will ^havo a weight with mo, when 
all protend to have knowledge of it ; in or, her words the author meant to say that 
since every one follows his own way to happiness, and that road is different 
from tho pursuit; of any other person, honco as all travel different ways, ‘who 
therefore can diioct ?> questions the author, with an evident negative answer* 

01. Who can direct — Supply tho ellipsis after direct ( meto that happiest 
spot. 9 * 

‘When all protond to know’ — Since— seeing that —all pretond to know. 
The traveller isyit no loss whereto get an answer to hia question, he dospairs 
only of getting a satift ictory answer. As he shews below, each is ready to 
answer in favour of his own Country, bub from such conificting testimony no 
conclusion can bo drzyym Jt is au advorbial clause attached to can. 

‘ Pretend ’ — lb is hero used in tho old sense of to claim; so 'The Pretendcv* 
mount simply ‘tho Claimant.’ 

e 

63. ‘Shudderin'/ — Shivering with cold. Of. Milton, — 

“ With shuddering horror palo. M 

The word ‘shivering* is moro common in this sense* Wo shiver with oold 
and shudder with horror. 3 

‘Frigid Zone* — At a distance of 23°28 / from each pole (or in latitude 66*32') 
circles are drawn on a »globe or map, which are called polar circles and 
the region which lio betwoeu tho polar Circles and tho polos are termed 
the Frigid Zones. There aro two of those Zones — tho North Frigid Zone which 
extends from tho arctic Jirelo to tho north pole, and the South Frigid which 
extends from tho antarctic cirelo to the south pole. Here cold is extreme ; 
and at times tho sun is for several days together above the horizon or 
tfoveral cktys below the horizon. — S tkw. Tho ‘North Frigid* Zone is berer 
alluded to \ the South having never been explored to any great extent, Btrfc 
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The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone (»5 

Boldly proclaim^ that happiest spot his own ; 

Extols the treasures of his stqrmy seas* 

And his long nights of revelry and eas6 ? 

the latter is believed to be uninhabited, as it is muoli colder thin the former, 
and no traces of vegetation have over been found there Trig id Zone in the 
text, however, is used generally, for the coldest portion of the earth. Zone — L it 
a girdle. 

'Tenant' — Inhabitant. Lat. teneo, to hold. Lit., a person holding land or 
other roal estate under auofcher, eifchor by grant lease or will. 

66. ‘Boldly proclaims .own — Confidently or without any hesitation asserts 
that his land is the happiest in the world. Jhs mm forms the complement of the 
predicate proclaim* 

This lino originally stood • — “ Boldy assat s that country Jo\ his own." 

67. * Extols * — Lat. c\, out, and folio, io lift up, fr tol, allied to Or tnlo Lit , 
to lift up, lionco secondarily to raise m uoid s or oniony ; lands in high terms. 

Syns — To praise is to set at a lugli price, to applaud is to greet with clap- 
ping ; to e\tol is to bear aloft Wo mdy piai e in the exercise of calm judg 
ment; wo usually applaud from impulse, and on account of some spec fie act ; 
wo ertol under Hu influence of hit'll idmnation, and usually in stiong, if fiot e\ 
travAgant, language ‘The treasures of his stormy sees’ — The lesonreos of 
the boisterous noi them seas hero alludod to consist of whales, seals, fishes, 
walruses <Sre, 

Before ertoh repeat the subject of tlio proe^din ' sentence 

68. ‘ Lonrf mqhts' fre — The rays of*4hn sun t ill >u »si o >1 qri^ ly on thoso parts 
o p tho earth which lies within the polai < t)d , mi l lie iik uU of ' winter are theio 
'rout twenty-four hours to <-i\ months m length Ai tin ] de« theio is but 
^ ?/* day and one mghl'in the year ; for tho sun shine i fin six months fogetlioi 
r i one polo, and the other six months on the othci polo. 

‘77 is 7 nq n qht^ Spc * — His long w'ntcr nights spent in riotous mirth ant 1 in 
the eu] _ nent of various comforts. 

T?t \fti:y — Collect ve-substantivo fiom the v^ b to reu 7, Lat.’ re, back, and 
vello, to pull; cognate with rebel R 3 veh was both a specific and a gononc 
tcim. In the general souse, “ a master of tho revels was appointed at tho corn I 
in 1546.” Todd quotes Mmshen’s definition of ravels; ' f sports of dancing, 
masking, c /medics, tragedies and snch like, used in the king’s house, tho houses 
of court or of other great personages.” Tho ‘ ne' or ‘ ry' is a termination with 
a collective, and so sometimes, a generalising forco. Comp, chivalry, cavalry, 
infantry, peasantry, ha al dry, trashtne, Inshry, yeomanry. Keats uses this word 
in his St. Agne's The , I. 37 as equivalent to “rovollcrs.” 

After and repeat the shudderxng Q tenant of the frigid zone extols. 

69 — 70. ‘Tho naked Negro., .palmy wine/ — Tho Negro who is cliarac 
teriVed as barbarous, black and woolly 'headed, remains almost in a state of 
nudity from tho oppressiveness of tjie weather and whiose breast heaves from 
the exhaustion consequent upon toil in a hob climate, as the country in which 
he lives is situated in^he torrid zone on tho Equator, and boasts notwithstanding 
those tremendous ‘disadvantages of the sands of his country, which are some- 
time s diversified with particles of gold and its palm wine. 

Nf* t<o— F rom tho Spanish word negro , black ; Lat. niqcr. According 
iht latest finthouties, the true Negto districts ho foi the most pniL on the woston: 
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The nuked nesjro, panting iii the line. 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 70 

coasts of Africa. The regions occupiodiby the Nogroos are the valleys of the Senegal, 
the Gambia, ami tho Niger, and ^tlui intermediate 1 Ivors of thb coast, parts of 
Sudania, and parts about Sannaar, Kordofun, and Darfur. 

09. Cf. Goldsmith’s Animated Nature “ Natives of tho lino.’ , 

* ranting* is., breathing rapidly on account of tho heat. Obscrvo the con- 
trast between tho negro pant iug on account of tho boat, and tho inhabitant of 
tho frigid zono shivering with cold. 

‘The line — That is, tho equator, or equinoctial line. D iy and night aro always 
of equal length on the Equator, because tho centre of the cawbh boing always in 
tho piano of the earth’s orbit, ant^ boing tho only point in tho globe which is so, 
tho equator is tho only circle having its plane at right angles to tho axis, whicdi 
is always equally divided»s between tho illumined and uu-illmnmod half of the 
globe, — Mason. # 

70. * Golden smulf % may mean cither that tho sands woro mixed with 

particles of gold, or sands coloured liko gold. Formerly gold was obtained 
nlmnsi mil iroly from the beds of rivers iu tho Torrid Zono, and was imported, 
into England chiefly from On uma, on the coast of Africa, whence ‘ (hiin. ’a*, tho 
name c^f an old English coin. The following linos fcv>m Bishop, Ilcbot’s beautiful 
hymm refer to tho same Tact; — 

“ Whore Africa am ny fountains 
Roll down thoir golden Bauds.” 

Golden— Dean Trench thus ol - rvos on tho adjoetival termination c ei i' : — “Of 
our adjectives in ‘on 1 , formed on s loatantivos, aril expressing the material or 
substance of a thing, a vast numboi hive gone, many others aro going, out of use; 
■while wo contoqt ourselves with the b iro‘ juxtaposition of tho substantive itself, 
as sufficiently oxpressiug onr meaning. Thus instead of ‘golden pin’ we say ‘gold 
pin* ; instead of ‘ earthen works’, wo say ‘earth works'. ‘ Golden ’ hud ‘ earthen / it is 
true, still bolong to onr living speech, though mainly as part of our pootio 
diction, or of tho solemn and thus storootypod languago of scripture ; but a wholo 
ctAnpany of such words have nearly or cynte disappeared ; some lately, some long 
ago ; e g, ** leelen*, ‘jlowren’, ‘thornen' ,‘doudcn* ‘rose milken, Ac.” 

This dispousing with inflection, and an endeavour to reduce tho forms of a 
languago to tho fewost possible ^consistent witli tho accurate communication of 
thought, ho attributes to tlio tendency of tho present century towards tho English 
languago . v , 

( Eri is tho A.S. genitive termination. Hence ‘gulden' - of gold. 

‘Piling uahc’— Wino obtained from tho fruit or tho sap of a palm tree, Thoro 
aro about 600 different species of palms. 

Most of tho African varieties yield oxcollout wino, especially the Palmyra 
and tho cocoanut palms. — Morris & Stevens. 

Tho ptfliny wino here apokon of is nothing moro than toddy, which has little 
pretension to tho namo of wiuo, though Thomson praises it as j — 

"More bounteous far than all tho frantic juieo 
Whioh Baoohus pours’*. 

*Pabn?/’— It Bhonld bo noticed that adjectives formed from nouns by tho 
suffix *y' aro of two kinds * # 

(1) Somotimes tho suffix *y f denotes ‘ abounding in* as m flowery, grassy, Ac. 

(2) . Sometimes tho samo suffix moans like or of tho nature of as wiry, 
Hringy, &0. 
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Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 

And thanks his gods for all the good the/ gave. 

In the expression * palmy wine ' the adj. bolongs to tf.e seoond class. Bat the 
Word * palmy ’ inoro commonly signifies aboit tiling in palms, as in the line : — 

“From many a palrny plain ” Many adjectives of the Same formation may be 
Used in both senses, as •* a woody district, *’ a woody taste”. — 

‘Of his golden sands, and of his palmy wine’ are adverbial adjuncts of boasts. 

71. ‘Basks in the glare * — Warms himself in the heat of the sun, ( whioh‘ 

is there almost overpowering, n 

‘Or stems the tepid wave,’— Or swims against the heated streams. Cf, 
Shakespeare : — “ A f n*Argosy to stem the waves.” 

* Tepid * means lukewarm, warm in a small degree. The negroes and the 
inhabitants of the various islands in the Pacific loam tlio art of swimming in 
infancy. ‘Glare.' — Hot j blight light of tlio kuu. The word is connected with the 
English clear and Lat. cla ) us. 

‘ Stems ' — Sanskrit Stamb a heap, probably from Uha, to stand. Lit., 

to oppose or resist as a curt eat. 

1 Wave * — Is connected with tho verb to weigh and perhaps with sway, 
swagger ^ and swing which arc probably of the same stock of words. 

72. ‘And thanks his gods for etc.’ — And expresses his gratitude to the "gods 
for the blessings they have conferred on him. Comp. DryDen’s Alex's Feast , 
L 88. 

u Take the good the gods provido thee.” 

* Sis gods ' — ‘Where Moharftmcdanism has not been introduced, the religion 
of tho Negroes is nothing but a d/based fetich worship. They make fetishes of ser- 
pents, olephaut’s teeth, tigor’s cJaws, and'' other parts of animals, ^t the dictation 
of thoir fetish man, or priest. They also manufacture idols of wood and stone, 
which they worship, and yel, under all this, they have some idea of a suprome 
Being , — C hambers’ Bneyclopeedia. 

Which they gave — An adjective clauso qualifying good . 

* Gave ' — The tense hero is not correct. It should bo tho porfeob tense ‘have 
givin* It may be said geneially that the imperfect tense (gave) ’efeis to sorno 
one point of past time ; while the perfect (have fjiven) includes all past time, 
and comes up to the present. There aie in English three tenses, answering 
to the three divisions of tune — present, past and future, ^hese throe tenses 
Angus thus arranges : — 


Time. Indefinite 

Present — I wi ite 

Past — I wroto 

Future — I shall 
write 


Imperfect 
Continuous 
I am writing 

I was Writing 

I shall be 
Wilting 


Perfect or 
Complete 
I have written! 

X hud written 

I shall have 
written 


Perfect 
Continuous 
have been 
writing 
I had been 
Writing 
I shall have 
been writing_ 


I 


Euqjiatic 
I do wnto 
I did writo 
I shall write. 


Then, oh the point in question he says j — The perfects are present, past 
(called pluperfect), ja-nu future. They all indicate that Srt a given time (present 
past, or future) the acts finish and are regarded as then oompleto. That tlio 
perfect is a present is clear from the fact that we can not use it unless thor 
toot of which it speaks continues in itself ot in its result to the present ; as 
* jBngl&nd has foundod a great empire in tho East, and has inheritod groat 
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Such is the patriots boast, wherever we roam ; 

His first, b*est country, ever is at heyne. 

responsibilities/ We caiDnob say, ‘(Sromwoll has founded a feeble dynasty in 
England;’ nor can wo connect' - * a present perfoct with an adverb that express 
past time, as ‘ I have seen him yosterday.’ 

The perfect dense is really, as wo have seen, a present ; and should be 
used of past acts only when they are connected expiessly or by implication with 
present inn© otherwise the past tense must bp used. Latham says, “An action 
that took place in past time, or previous to tho time of speaking, and which has 
no connection with tho time of speaking, is expressed iu English by the pre- 
terite — as, I struck , I was stricken. 

Action, past, but connected ^yvitli the presont by its eflects or consequences, 
is expressed iu English by the Perfect — the auxiliary have followed by tho part, 
passive, I Imve written , there is not only a present element in all perfects, but for 
tho purposes of syntax, the prosent element predominates. 

73. How soon and # how easily wo discover in his poem tho mind of 
Goldsmith : — 

“Such is tho patriot’s boast, where’er wo roam. 

His hrbt best country over is at homo.” 

Paraphrase : — Such is tho proud language of tho patriot all over thd world $ 
hUitlhe best land on Earthy % 

‘ Such * — Observe this word sometimes refers to what preoedes, and it ia 
then a sort of demonstrative pronoun ; bub some consider it as a noun. ‘ More 
strength of understanding would ,erhaps have made him such in any age/ It 
sometimes refers to what follows : — J 

‘Tho Jungle is such as to render it impossible for us to proceed further. 
In Old Englisjr, and sometimes oven fn Shakespeare, the word is folio wod by 
'which' or ‘ that' instead of ‘ as.' “Bub with such words that' are but rooted 
in your touguo.” — Shakespeare. 

Patrtoi — Lat. patna, one’s fatherland, fr. pater, a father, Gr. peter, Satisk, 
ptfri, Pons, pader, Ger. vatcr. A person whoso ruling passion is the love of 
bis cdimtry. Thus in Addison’s Cato :~ 

—the firm patriot there 
Who made the welfare of mankind his care 
Though still by faction, and fortuno crost, 

Shall find tho generous labour was not lost*” 

Wherever we roam —An adverbial clause attached to ‘ if/ 

7^ If nations are compared, tlie amonnt of happiness in each is found to 
be about tho same, and to illustrate tins position, tho poet describes the state 
of mannors and government in Italy, Switzerland, Franco, II >llind, and England* 
In general correctness and boauty of expression, these sketches have never 
boon Hurpj?ssed. The politician may thirds that the poet ascribes too little 
importance to the influence of government on tho happiness of mankind, seeing 
that in a despotic state the whole must depoiul ou the individual character 
of the governor, yet iu the cases cited by Goldsmith, it is difficult to resist 
his conclusions ; while his short sontoutiems reasoning is relieved and elevated 
by bursts of true poetry.— Chambers* Cyclopaedia of English Literature . 

73 — 7A Bartlott observes this couplet as a familiar quotation, 

*His first, best country* % in his opinion. The patriot always 
boasts that his own country excels every other. Longfellow's Poem, The 
Happiest Land, enters into this subjeot. Of: — 
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And yH , perhaps, if countries we compare, 75 

And eb ti mate the blessings which they share, 

‘.Breathes thore tho man with 801*1 so de£'cl. 

Who ne’er to himself hath said 
This is my owu, my natis e land !’ — 

— Scon, Lay of the Last Minstrel , 

‘JScer' —Always. 

75. ‘Yet’ — This word is to Ice connected, ‘with wisdom shall find.?* The 
Word ‘still* strictly speaking is reduudaub. It is inserted beoauao ‘ though 1 
is introduced, and because l ydt* is so remote, ‘Yet’ has jjiirticular reference to 
•what precedes. # * - 

75—8. ‘And yet, parhaps, &c..,.mankind.’-t— But should wo in wisdom insti- 
tute a comparison between tho respective advantages ot any twq t countries 
and form an impartial estimate of the blossings or tho peculiar advantages 
which they severally enjoy, we shall find, despite tho boasts of swelling pahiots 
an even-handed distribution of the gifts of heaven.. The passage originally 
stood thus — - 

“And yet, perhaps, if states with states we scan, 

Ur estimate tlicir blessings on reason’s plan, 

* Though patriots flatter and though fools contend 

Aye shall still find uncertainty suspend &c.” 1 

Compare—- L at. con, together, and paro , fr. par , equal. Literally, to set 
together to pair . Tho appropriate propositions used with this verb aro‘ with* 
and Ho.* Things arc compared Wbth each othor iu order to learn their rolative 
value or excellence. Thus wo compare Cicero with Demosthenes, for tho sako of 
deciding which was the greater orator. One tiring is comparod to another in- 
ordor to show the likeness or similarity which exists betwe^r, , them. Thus 
it has been common to compare tho eloquence of Demosthenes lo a thunder- 
bolt, on account of its force, and the oloqueuco of Cicero to a coullagration, 
on account of its splendour. 

‘If countries ive compare , if we estimate, <$"(*., and though patriots flatter,* 
are three adverbial clauses of condition, attached to tho predicate of tlie 
main clause shall find. — Mason. ( 

76. ‘ Estimate* — Lat. rrs timo, fr. ces, copper, 'money and an old verb tumo, 
■probably fr. Gr. liman, to doom or hold woithy, toWalue. 

‘Share’ — 0. E. sa ran, to cut. From the same root eonto shire, shore, short, 
sheer, shear, .core and scar. 

77. Supply tho necessary ellipsis after flatter } their own countries. (l 

‘ Though patriots flatter ’ — Though the inhabitants of each country may be 
partial of his own country. 

Wisdom — Alludes to philosopher. This word is derived from Anglo Saxou wis, 
wise and dom, state or condition. Observe that the termination ‘ dom * signifies that 
the word is an abstract substantive. Both Drs. Johnson & Webster take ‘ wis* as a 
verb signifying ( to thinV. According to Ufares ms £ is the preterite. The cognate 
loots of the Aryan^languages are Sans, vid, to know, Goth, vitan, Lat. video t 
Goirn. wiss*e, Fees, ivad, Gr. feido, and Eng. wit. The syllable wis is no doubt 
tho same element thpt wo have iu Germ, wissen and in our English ‘guess’. 

77—78. Tho sense of these lines is, — Though he, who is prejudiced iu 
favour of his own country, praises it as superior to all others, yet a just com* 
piitysop of different countries will probably show that their inhabitants have 
received an euunl dcgioo of happiness. — M, J. Ed, 
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Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind j 
As different giaod, bj Art <?r Nature given, # 

To different natious makes their blessings even* 80 

ThIs goodness of God. 

Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 

# Still grants her bliss at labour’s earnest call t 

78. ‘All equal portion’— So., of blessings. Take dealt as the Complement 
bf the predicate find. . • 

79—80. Oilr author’s meaning in these lines is : — That on the whole somewhere 
Mature and somewhere Art inclining the soale of favour, an equal amount of good 
is rendered ttie portion of aH. 

The original reading of these lineg was !— >> 

“Find th attach good, by Art or Nature given. 

To these or those, but make the balance even, 

Find the bliss of all is mnoh the same, 

And patriotic boasting reason’s shame." 

Even is here the cq/nplement of makes. The clause as different... Sven is 
an adverbial clause qualifying the predicate shall find . The # connective ad-* 
verb as qualifies makes. It expresses reason. 1 If nature is liberal to a race, 
the blessings of art are denied to that race.* But the Esquimaux have hardly any 
knowledge of art, and yet Mature is by no means liberal to them. With them the 
earth during a great part of the yet.* is boand dp ioy impenetrable frost and yields 
nothing. , 

1 By Art or Nature' i. e. , whether by Art or by Nature. 

* Different godd’ — Different kinds of good. 

80. ‘Evert— A.S. efen, allied to Lat. cequus , level, fair, Sans* eka, one and thd 
same. Equally favourable ; on a level advantage. Here opposed to partial 4 
otherwise to rugged , odd , <fco. 

•Even (v. t.) = To level. • 

„ (adv.) = Equally. • 

The phrase *on even grounds means f wlth equal advantage.’ Even-handed ms 
Equality. * 

Makes their blessings even’ — The possession of oue blessing compensate* 
for the want of another. * # 

* Makes ’ — All good editions of the Traveller give makes, the reading of the 
Ninth Edition, and this we have retained, though we believe it to be wrong in 
GrammaP, as a qualifying adj. can not stand before a singular notha in an assertion 
Without some limiting word, sdoh as, a, each, every, & 0 ., preceding it. Thus wd 
can not in assertions say ‘ good man *\ * different thing,' though wo may say ‘a good 
mart , ‘each different thing,' &o. It must be noticed that wo speak only of qualifying 
adjeotives and of common or class names, and* not of adjectives of quantity use? 
With names of materials or abstraot nouns. We can of course say, ’much good 
is derived, &c./ without using any such limiting word as we have spoken of. But 
the example in the text belongs to the former.claas, and we therefore oonolude 
that the verb should be iu the plural. The mistake arose, as so many mistakes do 
in composition, from one p%rt of a sent, being altered and notdh£ other.— 'M.J. Ed* 

. The goodness or God. 

* 81. *A mother kind alike to oW/~ Her kindness, however, does not consist ht 
’dealing an equal portion to all/ but in exacting from each according to what she 

» 
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With food aa well the peasant is aupply'd • 

On Idra's cliffs as Arno's shelvy side ; . fc 

has given. She will do no injustice to those on whc,ai she has not oonferred 
much. c 

‘To whom ranch is given, of them shall be much required. 1 — MicMilian. 

*A mother' — Cf. Thompson : — '‘Nature ! great parent !” Mather is in the nom. 
case in apposition with ‘Mature*, 

81 *-82. The meaning of those lines is that Nature, like a kind pother, 
equally supplies the means of happiness to all who labour diligently, „ wherever 
they may live. — M. J. Vd. * 

The lines are 'uhus analysed : — 

Nature a mother kind alike to all, , Subject 
grants, ... Predicate, 

her bliss ... ... J 2 ompletiou of Do, 

still, at labour’s earnest call . p Extension of Do, 

Alike ia an adv. modifying the a^j. ‘kind. 9 ‘Alike fa all* =3 Impartial. 

82. ‘Though nature is a mother who shows her affection equally to all 

her children, still she requires them to labour » to be industrious, to 

use means before they can secure her blessings. This is true, but the same 
atnoutt* of labour is not required in all places. Far ^greater exertion is ne- 
oessary in oold ^limatea than in this country. — M xcMillxn. 

‘At labour’s earnest call’— -At the fervent request or demand of labour, i, a, 
cultivation of the land, working mines, & o, 

‘Edfuest*— A.9. eomost. Antithetical to ‘idle 1 . It has been generally assumed 
that ‘ yearn * and ‘com’ are radically the same ; the progress of the meaning 
probably being, it has been supposed, feel strongly, — to desire or long /ar,— 
to endeavour after, — to attain or acquire . Mr. Wedgwood urge$ strong reasons 
foy doubting whether there be really connexions between earn and either 
‘yearn* or ‘earnest. 1 „ . The fundamental notion involved in earn according to 
Wedgwood is that of harvest or reaping. The primary and essential meaning 
of ‘yearn 1 and ‘ earnest 1 again (which are unquestionably of the same stock), 
may be gathered from the modern German gem, willingly, readily, eagerly, 
which in our Original English was ‘geomf and was used as au adjeotive, signi- 
fying desirous, eager, intent. The same word as a substantive, =?* pledge ; 
literally, money given in advance as a pledge fdr the payment of more. 

‘Bliss * — The materials for food, olothing, shelter! Ac., which are the 
means of happiness. * * 

83—4. In fall ‘The peasant is as well supplied with food on Idra’s 
cliffs as (he is well supplied, Ac) on Arno’s shelvy side* ‘Not dn Idra’? oliffs as 
Well as ou Arno’s shelvy side.’ The meaning of these two lines is : — The 
Swain who lives on the cliffs of Idra, draws his food by industry from the rocky 
Soil in the same manner as his brother, domiciled in the fertile acclivities of the 
river Arno, does. These lines werp not in the First Edition, Ttfry have been 
subsequently added by the author by way of illustration, 

83. ‘As well!— This conjunction and the 'as’ in the next line are equal 
to both—wnQ The peasant is supplied with food* both on I<Ws oliffs and 
Amo’s shelvy ride* More commonly the words at mil a# are found to- 
gether, meaning f a**, joining two nouns, Ac., and* as Bain asys/'giviag an 
especial emphasis to the connection.” The clause ‘as he is well supplied, Ac,/ 
qualifies the as of the main clause, which itself qualifies welh 

‘Feasant 1 — A eouutryman, rustic. French paysan, fVom pays, the country, 

pogus, whence pagan, a villager, 
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And though the rocky crested summits frown, 85 

These rockery Custom turn tO beds of down. 

84 ‘Goldsmith’s almsion io probably to Hydra or Idra? a rooky i.Vawt 
fa the Grecian Archipelago, six miles off the ooasfc qf Argolis. The island in 
little more than a sterile rook, the inhabitants being entirely dependant on 
trade and commerce. “What a spot yon have ohosen foW*your country!* 1 said 
Mr. Waddington to Admiral Tombazi. “It was Liberty that ohoae the Spot 
not was the patriot's ready reply* On a«rook so utterly barren as scarcely 
to present on its whole surface a speck of verdure, rises, in dazzling white- 
ness and beauty, this singularly intersting oifcy.’ — Notes and Queries. 

I Da a — T he proper name appears to be Idria, changed* into Idra to suit 
the metre. Idria in Carniola, (a«part of Austria, south of Carinthia), a mining 
town amidst mountains on the river Idria. Near it are the famous quiok- 
silver mine*— Males. * 

That Idra is a rooky and barren isle in the Jffge an sea may be corroborated by 
a couplet from Byron : — 9 

‘On old Aegina's rock and Idra's isle, 

The god of gladness sheds his parting smile.' 

It is very difficult to reconcile tb$ two statements made before regarding' 
the local position of Idra — Goldsmith's allusion in this place is very doubtful. 

CtiFF from? the verb to clewve which again is derived frgm A. S. dUfian, 
to stick, and ‘chfan,* to sunder, to split. Literally, a cleft or cloven rock — allied 
to 'claw,* a division of tjie foot ; club, a division of expenditure, and clover, 
from its 'cloven* leaves. 

Noth — It must be observed that the verb ‘tofaeave* has two quite opposite 
meanings as given above. Both these minings are common in the language. 
*To cleave wood>\ means ‘to split blocks of wood into separate pieces ;* * cleave to 
that which isgood/^stick to it. In the one case, the word m$ans 'to separate* 
in the other ‘ to adhere ’ j meanings in themselves diametrically opposite. The 
rationale of the phenomenon appears to be this .—In splitting blocks of wood, or 
any other thing whioh may be deft when the parts have been somewhat 
separated, but yet adhere, there is as complex appearance presented— ‘there 
is both adhesion and (incipient) separation. The word, therefore, whjph 
describes this* state of thing# must inolude both these oiroumstanoes ; the 
appearance is double, the meaning of the term whioh describes it must also be a 
double. The antiquated form of this word is ‘ clift*. Fo^ further information the 
strident is referred to» Golds tucker’s Lectures on the Science of Language, 291. 

* The Arno* — A river of TaBoany, rises from the Apennines and flows westwards 
Into the Mediterranean Sea. On it stand the towns Florence and Pisa The tract 
of oounfly called the Val cT Amo , is one of the riohest, best cultivated, and most 
beautiful of any part of Italy. In parts of its course the mountains close on both 
sides. At Inoisa the river runs through a deep channel excavated in a ridge of 
limestone rook ; hence the epithet ‘shelvy’ = sloping. 

Shelvy— The word is sometimes written Shelf y. 

‘Glides by the Sirens 1 oliffs, a shelfy ooast 

Long infetnons for ships and sailors lost, « 

And white with bones.’ — D ryden, Trans, of Mnexd, V, 1125. 

It is derived from the (a) 'shelf/ meaning rooky, gently sloping. Some &&r 
‘shallow' and 'ahoaV to 'shelf.* Of. Shaxes.’s Merry Wives of Windsor.*- 

*' I have been drowned, but that the shore was ‘shelvy* and shallow.*' 

It appears to mean #w% in the following passage 

‘The tillable fields are in some places so tough that the plough will scarcely 
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From Art more various are the blessings $enfc ; 

Wealth, commence, honour, liberty, content. 

oat them ; and in some so shelfy that thb com hat& muoh ado to fasten its 
root/ — Carew, Survey of Cornwall. r 

85. ‘And though the rooky crested Ac/ — Aud though the rooks have a 
forbidding aspect, jet being familiarized they lose muoh of tfypir unpleasantness 
and become a comfortable plaoe. 

1 Frown' — This word is used figuratively of such things as excite in us the 
same feelings as a frown does. k It here means that the rookB look dark, barVen and 
dreary. Of. — ' 1 

‘The castled crag of Drachonfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and winding 
Rhine.*— Byron, Childe Harold, *111. 

* Rocky crested * — Wearing the crest of a rook (metaphor). Our anther uses this 
term as a compound adjective but it is really one word, aud should be written 
without the hyphen. 

Though... ..frown —An Adv. olause of Couoessiou t6 turn in 1. 86. 

86. ‘Turn to beds of down’ i. e., the inhabitants of these regions are bo 

acmistpined to Bleeping on the hard rocks, that they rest as oomfortably there as 
others do on beds of down. We must make allowance for some poetical 
exaggeration here. — Morris and Stevens. " 

c JDown' is a’ very soft kind of feathers, of whioh the finest and most luxurious 
beds are made, 

87. ‘From art more various are the blessings sent*; — This is an Inverted 
Orde,r of Sentence— The Cons.yis .—‘The blessings sent from art are more various/ 
i. e. t tlie advantages which men derive from their own Bkill and ingenuity, are 
of a more varied oharaoter — they are wealth, &o* 

'Various’ — Tjie blessings bestowed on man by Art are rrfdro various than 
those given by Nature. 

* More various* fbrms a complement to the predicate are sent. 

With the use of the word 'Art' here eomp. Johnson's first definition ! — *The 
power of doing something not taught by nature or instinct/ In lines 146 and 394, 
rts* sx the Fine Arts. 

8$. The five abstract nouns are in the oase fif apposition with * blessings \ 

Content— Der. Lat c v ,i, and teneo, to hold together, (s) That which is con- 
tained (usually in the plural ; satisfaction ; here for contentment.) (adj.), contained 
ffithin limits, satisfied, (v.) To appease ; used chiefly with t^e reciprocal pronouns. 

‘Nought’s had, all’s spent. 

Where our desire is got without content / ' , 

— Shakespeare, Macbeth iii. 2. 

After content repeat are sent from Art . 

89. The regular prose order is:— Tet these contest each other’s power so 
strongly/ 'These* i. e., the acquired advantages. 

Strong— An adjective used adverbially. 'Contest' — Here the accent determines 
the parts of speech. As it falls on the sefeond sylhvble of the word, we must 
take it as a verb. Other examples are: ‘ conjure ' and conjure, 1 tssay * and 
•essay* j 'survey' and, * survey*. Der. Fr. contester, to dispute, Lat. con, and 
testor, fr. testis, a <■ witness. Lit., to call together to Witness. Commonly a neuter 
verb, Is here used in an active sense, meaning to dispute, controvert, call in 
question ; as in the following passage 

i , < ’Tis evident, upon wbat account none have presumed to contest the pro- 
position of those ancient pieces/— D ryden, Trans, of Dufresnoy’n Art of printing. 
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Yefc these each other's power so strong contest. 

That eitheryseems destructive of the rest 90 

As a neuter verb, it iVoaually followed by The difficulty of an argu- 

ment adds to the pleasure of eontestin# with it, when there are hopes of 
victory.”— Bishop Barnet. 

87—89. , Analysis* 

Sentences— Kino op Sentences. 

(a) The blessings sent from art, viz., wealth, qommeroe, ) 

honour, liberty, content, — are more various. ) Princ. Sent* 

(b) Yet these contest each other’s power so strongly ) Advers. Do. 

) . •& Oo. ord. to (a). 

(6) That either seems to be destructive to the rest. ... Adv. Do. to (b)» 

‘So'c-The force is Vfry, modifies the adv. strongly’ put adjectively. 

89*90. *Yet these each other's &c *rest. * — Yet these advantages are in their nature 
so contrary to each other that where tho one exists, it is always to the prejudice of 
the other. This position if illustrated by the author in the lineB, following:— 

‘‘Where wealth and freedom reigns, contentment fails,&c.” 

Either — Here‘S for’ is not very accurately used; the ther is properly dual. 
But this careless use ol Either’ is not so unfrequent. Thus Baoon apud Johnson 
Henry VIII, Francis I and Charles V were so provident as scarce a palm of ground 
could be gotton by * either ’ of tho three but that the other two would sot the 
balance of Europe upright again &c.” 

‘Either’ and ‘neithef relate to two objects. ‘ Either ' means the one or the 
other s and also which of the two you please. ‘Eithef has also the meaning of each, 
both . ‘On either side of the rivej.’\ Grammarians agree to these usages of ‘ either \ 
The best Grammarians have been consulted on this point, but the use of ‘either* 
to more than tt*> objects has not been defended by any. 

Dr. Webster alone on his own authority urges that ‘sometimes either is 
used of a larger number than two, as either of two ornngbs or of ten oranges.* 
I have given in extenso the various usages of * either 1 from tho English Grammar 
o# that distinguished philologist, Mr. E* I. Howard, M. A., late Direotor of P. 
Instruction, Bombay. 

‘But perhnps ‘ either* may Ijp justified here by supposing the ‘blessings' Jhst 
enumerated, to be considered as divided in a two-fold manner : — 

(i) The one prevailing, (ii)*the others, which areT^&s^ into the shade by that 
prevailing one*. # * , 

‘Each other * — Strictly speaking, this should be ‘one another, * * Destructive f— 
Adj. qgal. * either \ 

‘Destructive of the rest 1 — The poet means that wealth is destructive of oontent 
in often producing avarice ; that oommerce is destructive of honour, because in 
too many jsases those engaged in trade oare for nothing so long as ( they oan 
make moneys and so on. His statement, however, must be received with 
considerable reservation. 

‘That either... rest.* — adverbial clause qualifying so, whioh qualifies strong 
(used for strongly). That is a oonnective adverb qualifying ‘seems,’ the predicate 
of its own clause* Destructive^ with its ‘adverbial adjunct of the rest t is the 
complement of the veri^ of incomplete predication soows.-^-Mason. 

91. The poet does not question the advantages of liberty and prosperity, 
but he moralises on their attendant ills. See lines 89—90. 

This and the following line are explanatory of the assertion made in 89 and 
pO, and are not contained in the earlier editions of the poem. 
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Where wealth and freedom reign, contenhnent farts. 
And honour sinjrs where commerce bng^prevails. 
Hence every state, to one lotfd blessing prone, 
Confofmsand models life to thari alone. 

Each to the favourite happiness attends, 

And spurns the plan that aims at other ends ' ; 


‘Reign’ — Flourish. What the poet here affirms often proves true, though 1 
it is not universally so. Wealth often, gives rise to avarioe,, whioh is destructive of 
contentment j and freedom often leads to a spirit of insubordination/ whioh, in 
times df distress, greatly disturbs the peaoe of a community ; witness the 
Chartist riots in England. ‘Fails’ — Declines. 

02. tMonowf *— It is rather difficult to define exaotly what is meant by ‘honour.* 
Its chief characteristics, however, are integrity, a scored regard fof truth, an* 
ab^horrenoe of mean trickery. The man of honour would soorn to take au unfair 
advantage of another. It is needless to say that trading does not generally tend 
to foster honour, though there are many honorable tradesmen. — M. J. Ed. 

The truth of Goldsmith’s remark is not to the point. It may apply partly 
to people whose sense of honour have been vitiated by commerce. 

‘Hcto&wr sinks Sfc ’ — Compare a similar sentiment in one of Wordsworth's- 
Sonnets s — 

U Z ■ — —Ennobling thoughts depart 

When men change swords for ledgers, and desert 
The student’s bower for gold.” * 

93 — 4. ‘Hence every state that alone.'— -This is an inference . deduced 
from the foregoing premisses. 

Because the very contrariety in tie nature of the advantages makes it 
impossible that twp of them shall well remain in the same place simultaneously; 
therefore each country becomes attached to one particular blessing and adapts 
itself to that alone. 

93. ‘One lov’d blessing* i.e., one favourite happiness or advantage, either 

wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, or content. Being naturally inclined to some 
particular blessing of nature or art. ^ • 

‘'Prone’ — Der. Lafc. proms, probably akin to Gr. promo, to stoop forwards,, 
fr. pro , before and new '-o’ 1 0 nod, Lat. nuo, found" in annuo to nod to ; Sansk. 
pravema, prone. Turnfd or leaning forward , hence figuratively- inclined, disposed. 
When applied to the mind or affections, it is used in an ill sense, as prose to 
intemperance. Its antonym is awpine* 

‘Hence every state, &o.* i,e. t the mercantile state makes every thing sub- 
servient to commerce, the wealthy state to wealth. 

94 , The meaning of this line is, that the state adapts and devotes itself to 
the attainment only of its one favourite kind of happiness, heedless of all 
others. 

First leave out and models, and than repeat the whole sentence, sub- 
stituting models fo+con forms. < 

95 *r-*6v ‘Bach to* the fhvourite. . . ends';— Bach sets its eye tfpou *** good 

it has made choice of,, and looks down upon all pla*s that point to other 
blessings. 9 

‘The favourite happiness* — Of* Fope on the Ruling Fassion, Moral Essays I. 

9f. Spubhs— laterally to drive army with the foot. Dfefr, Goth, spur , the 
fbo^ hence according tp some, a spur. From the same foot spwren (Ger.), and Sax. 
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Till cavriedtbo excess in each domain. 

This fav'rit^good begets peculiar pay*. 

Bat let as 1 yy these truths with closer eyes 4 
And trace them through the prospect as it lies : 100 

Here for a while my proper cares resign'd, 

Here let* me sit in sorrow for mankind ; 

spytitob to traoe by the footstep. Here it means rejects with disdain. It is 
connected yrith the English ‘to spur* 

'Aims at other ends’ — Seeks happiness of Another kind. An adjective 
clause qualifying plan. • • 

95*8. Goldsmith as Hr. Atkin has 'Well remarked, supposes that “every 
nation, havjpg in view one peculiar species of happiness, models life to that 
alone, whence this favourite kind, pushed to an extreme, becomes a soared 
of peculiar evil” • 

97. The oonstruotioif is:— ‘Till this favourite good, when carried to ext 
cess in each sphere of life, produoes peculiar pain/ 

% Domain* — Usually an estate : here, the country. Fr. demesne (pr, domain)* 
Lat, dominium , an estate, from doming, a lord or master, an$ that agapu from 
donm^ a house. 9 

Till carried.., pa*ru-~k.n adverbial clause of time, which •must be taken 
with each of the predicate verbs attends and spurns . 

98. 'Peculiar pain*— Its prooer pain, the pain that specially results from 

that "favourite good.*' . 

Thus excess of wealth produces luxuriouapress of living. Excess of com- 
mercial enterprise lowers public honour.* Sojmberty is apt to degenerate into 
license, and contentment to indolent acquiescence in things qs they are, how* 
ever bad they may be. Carried— Is a pres. nass. part. mod. the noun 'good* 
iu^. 98. 1 

# 99. 'To try these truths with closer eves’ = To take a profound and strict inquiry 
regarding the facts enumerated before. ' With closer eyes' — More attentively. 
*Tnf — Consider, examine. • 

100. 1 And trace them And let us traoe them (truths) out from the 
scene before me. • 

Here the plan* of the .poem is unfolded. The following quotation from 
Macaulay’s life of Goldsmith well describes the plan of the Traveller 'Iu 

one respect tke Traveller differs from all Goldsmith’s other writings. In 
general his designs were bad and his execution good. In the Traveller, the 
execution, though deserving of much praise, is inferior to the design. No philo- 
sophical poem, ancient or modern, has a plan so noble, and at the same time 
so simple. »An English wanderer, seated on a crag among the Alps, near the 
point where three great countries meet, lodks down on the bonndless prospect, 
reviews bis long pilgrimage, recalls the varieties of scenery of dimate, of 
government, of religion^* of national charaoter, which he has observed, and 
comes to the conclusion, just or uqjusb, that our happiness depend* little on ■ 
political institutions, and much on the temper and regulation of Cur own 
minds, * • # 

‘As it lies ’ •*. e., before us. An adverbial olausd qualifying trace. 

• 101. *3£y proper cares resign'd?— A. nominative absolute, forming an ad- 

verbial adjunct to sit, the complement of the verb of incomplete predication let. 
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Like yon neglected shrub at random cas&f 
That shades th^ steep, and sighs at eve^r blast* 

‘Resign'd ? — Laid aside, forgotten. Part? to ‘oAres*. ft 

‘Proper* — Dei 4 . Lat. proprius, one’s own; own, individual, The Word 
proper is here used in its primary sense. It should be noticed that pro- 
perty is from the same root. Here is an adv. mod. the terb to eit. It is 
again repeated in line 102. For a white — Adv. phrase referring to eit in the 
next line. While is a noun, meaning time* r 

101—2. The sense of these lines is : — Forgetting for a time my own 
troubles, let me sit here and lament over those of mankituL 

102. 'Sit in sorrow for mankind’— Mourn for the humanity at large. 

103. Neglected? — Der. Lat. nee, not and lego, to gather, tf neared for. 

‘At random* i. e., without any eye as to the beofiby of its position, Note 
the W in ‘random.’ It is an old dative termination. The sense of the word is 
adverbial \ its form, however, is that of a Dative case. Similar instanoes are 
whilom, seldom, etc. But it is difficult, to Bay, to what number the words 
belong. 

SoHfeow— Home Tooke (Div. of Purvey) derives it Froth an old Fnglisll 
verb SyHttan, syretdaft, or syfewian meaning to vex, to molest, from which ho 
also deduces sorry, sour, sore , shrewd, and shrew. Bos worth (who gives the 
additional forms syrrvian , syrwyan, searwian, seartoan , searian, serian) inter- 
prets the old verb as meaning to prepare, to endeavour, strive, arm, to lay 
snares, entrap, take, bruise.” — C baik. 

'Shrub at random cast’ — A^solitary shrub on the side of the hills, which 
has been planted there, no one k^ows how. 

Like yon ^0 . — A compound Attributive adjunct, attached t#> the object me* 
That shades the steep, and [that] sif^s at every blast, are adjective clauses quali- 
fying shrub. * ^ 

Like — An adj. gov. shrub in the obj. case. That like is an adj. is seed 
from its admitting of comparison. In the older English writers we find liter 
and likest i and at the present day we* use more like and most like . Thus in 
Comus 

"Canst thou not toll me of a gent{o pair, 

That likest thy Narcissus are P” r 

That it governs aif obj. oase is easily shown by placing pronoun after it, 
thus — like him, r 

Ton — A demonstrative adj. meaning that. The comparative form yonder* 
is more commonly used than the positive yon. Both forms have the same 
force now. 

104. 'Sighs at every blast’ f. 0 ., gives forth alow moaning sound as the 

wind sways it to and fro. 0 

This is an A<jj, Sent, (the word that being nnd.) to shrut, It is also Co- 
ord. to that shades the steep. v < 

‘Shade* — Shade differs from shedoto as it implies *no particular form or 
definite limit ^whereas a shadow represents in form the object which intercepts 
the light. t *•* • 

‘Steep 1 — The mountain side on whieh it is growing, 

‘SigJuf — Alluding to the sound of the wind as it blows through the 
branches of a tree, It is however usual to speak of the wind itself sighing. In 
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y I taio' and the Italians. 

far to thVright, where Apennine ascends, 105 

Bright as theteummer, ‘Italy extends : 

the simile in lines 103 & 104, the solitary, neglected condition of the shrub re* 
presents the forlorn situation of the traveller, and tlio sighs it sends forth are 
an emblem of his jfhief. — M. J. Ed. 

103—104. ‘ Like yon neglected shrub Ac.’— The poet assimilates his oww 
self 'nfttk the un-cared-for shrub, ‘that shades the steep and sighs at eyery 
blast.' 


Italy and the Italians. 

• 

105. Right— “Many etymologists derive it from Lat. rectus. ‘flight* is- 

found not ctily in Anglo-Siscon {riht, bnt in all the cognate languages, and it id 
certainly improbable that the Mo^so- Goths of the fourth century borrowed 
from the Lat. rectus tbojr raihts, rigid, and guraihts , righteous. This word 

with its derivatives is therefore a primd f'cie English and not Latin word.” 
— Maimh. 

Apennine— This word is seldom spelt with a double ‘p 1 and is generally 
used in the plural. The rhythm requires a doublo *j>' and a single V. Observe 
the omission of the article. In some editions it is written with a single*^’ and 
a douole t n\ Lat. Apennmus mo probably fiom the Celtic per^ a height. The 
name of the mountain chain is ho'-e put in the sing, which, though common in 
Latin is not according ^English idiom. In English wo either use the plural forpa 
of the adj . the Apennines or els^ say the Apennine mountains. The Apennines, 
a continuation of the Alp 5 *, pass through the whple extent of Italy, the length 
of the chain being about 700 miles. Thomson calhfthis chain l the wavy Apennines j 
and Virgil termj this mountain, by way i A dignity, l pater Apennines'. 

‘Far to the right/ — The poet represents h/msolf as sitting qn the side of som® 
mountain (32) west of Italy, fating the in which case, of course, tli 0 

Apennines, would be on his right hand.— Si evens & Morris. 

• 105 — 10. Paraphrased : — “ The distant range of the Apennines on my right 
marks the direction in which the sunny rogion of Italy lies ; the -mountain's side 
is adorned with sloping fields, and with woods rising m graceful rows one ebove 
another, as seats in a theatre ;Vhile here and there the ci ambling tops of some 
old temple add a solemn grandeur to the scene.” — l&^uxl. « 

105—65. "It«ly*is the first country that comes uo\r leview. Its general 
landscape is painted by a few characteristic strokes, and tho felicity of its 
climate is displayed in appropriate imagery. The revival of arts and commeroe 
in ItalJ, and their subsequent decline, are next touched upon ; and henoe is de- 
rived the present disposition of the people— easily pleased with splendid trifles, the 
wrecks of their former grandeur ; and sunk into an enfeebled moral and intellectual 
character, seducing them to the level of children.” — A ikin. 

106. Italy is noted for the salubrity of its climate and the fertility of it* soil. 

The climate is generally regarded as the finest in Europe, for not only is it dry, 
warm, and genial, but tfcd atmosphere is uuiformly olear and cloudless, and the 
s!$y of a deep blue colour.— M’Leod. • • 

‘ Bright as summer* — Looking beautiful as the Rummer, crowned with 
verdure. Cf. : — • 

“There are bright scenes beneath Italian skies. 

Where glowing suns their purest light diffuse ; 

Uncultured flowers in wild profusion rise, 

And Nature lavishes her warmest hues.” 
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lib uplands sloping deok the mountain's ^ide, 

Woods over woods in gay theatrio pride/' 

Bright may be parsed as an a<!y. qual.°Ify/y, or 'Is an adv. mod. extendi. 
Summer iB in tho nom. case to the substantive verb ‘ is * and. 

‘As the summer [is bright] 1 — An elliptical adverbial clause, qualifying bright . 
The connective adverb as qualifies bright understood— Mason. " 

105—208. ‘Goldsmith was a master of the art of contrast in heightening 
the effect of his pictures. In the'se lines, the rich scenery of Italy, and the 
•fflmiuate character of its population, are placed in striking juxtaposition with 
the rugged mountains of Switzerland and their hardy natives. 1 — Chambers’ 
Cyclopaedia, of Eng) Litr. 

107. Uplands— Tho higher lands ; grounds elevated above the meadows.— 
Antonyms downloads or lo/clands , meadows, marshes , 4 % lamps, interval , of which 
a large part of the peninsula consists. ^ 

‘ Its uplands sloping' — Uplands is here nominative to deck. Sloping is a present 
participle qualifying ‘uplands,’ with which ‘woods over woods* appears to* be in 
apposition. If tho comma were placed (as in some editions) after sloping instead of 
after side ‘uplands sloping’ would be nominative absolute (61) and ‘woods over 
woods’ nominative to deck. The punctuation in the text is that of the ninth and 
last edition published during the author's life time, xheatrio , as in a thpatre, 
probably refers t c the trees ‘woods over woods’, like the spectators in a theatre, 
especially in the old Homan Amphitheatres. The woods which formerly covered 
the Bides of the Apennines have now, for the most part, been cut down.— 
Morris and Stevens. 

'Deck? — Adorn. The word v <Jeok’ is from the Anglo-Saxon thecan, to oover, 
clothe. The secondary meanings of the word are to dress, adorn, embellish. 
It should be noticed that deck, Tie cover of a ship, is the same word, ns a 
noun.— M. J. Ed. ■ 

‘ Qag theatric pr\de ’ t. e. in all the beauty and magnifioence of ar- 
rangement as in a theatre where seats are arranged one row above another. 

Theatric — Der. Gr. theatron, fr. theaomai , to see, whioh again comes frdhi 
thapnbai , to wonder At. The stage often borrows similes and metaphors from 
nature ; here nature is made indebted to the stag >, 

Comp. Par. Lost ;~/ r "And, as the ranks ascend, 

1 1 Shade above shade, a woody thetotrj, 

Of stateliest view.” 

*Wood 3 ovor roods’ — Woods rising over woods, i. e row above row. 
The word woods is obj. after with or having und. Its uplands crowned with 
woods, &o. The meaning of this line is that the trees on the mountain side 
are seen rising in rows one behind another, like the seats in a theatre.—* 
M. J. Ed. 

a 

109. ‘Mould’ ring' — Der. Eng. Mould, whioh is etymologioally connect- 
ed with ‘ meal ' and 'mill* Literally it signifies turning to mould or dust by na- 
tural decay, bon#e decaying. 

* Between 1 — That is, betwoen two of these woods. In the openings of those 
woods the ruins of to nples are frequently seen, whiah remind one of former 
grandeur. Der. Sax! prefix he equivalent to 'by' in Eng. and twegen~two. 

Syns. Between applies properly to only two parties. Among denotes a 
heap or collection of things, and always supposes moVe than two. It is therefore 
grots blunder to speak of dividing a thing among two persons* 
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While oft. SLome temple's mouldering tops between 
With veuemble grandeur mark the sjaene. 110 

Could Nacre's bounty satisfy the breast, 

The sons of Irctly were surely blest. 

% Tops'~- Spires and pinnacles. 

While oft ..scAie.— An adverbial clause, afctaohed to the predicate deck. In 
analysing this clause, be careful to take some , not with the subject tops, but 
with temples. — Mason. . 

Oft— A n adverb modifying the part, teen understood before between, 

110. * With venerable grandeur Ac./ characterize ttye* prospeot by im- 
parting to it an air of grandeur from its antiquity. 

'Venerable grandeur' 1 — Numerous ruing of ancient tomples are, of course* 
met with in*a classio land like Italy. Some editions read memorable forfeit- 
erable ; but denerabte seems more poetical. Venerable rums carry back the 
mind to the times when they were splendid buildings, whereas memorable 
ruins are such as make a lasting -impression on the mind — M. J. Ed. 

1 Scene ’ — Properly, a place shadowed by branches of trees. In ancient times 
plays were aoted under the branches octrees, from which cause it is now used 
to express the scene of a stage. See farther notes on this word.1. 59 of thi# poem. 

lTi] — 12. * Could Nature’s bounty... blest.’ — If the gifts of nature could alone 

content the mind of man, the Italians would undoubtedly bo nappy, for they 
have abundance of good things The prose order is The sons of Italy were 
surely blest if Nature’s bounty cc old satisfy the breast. 'If' in the conditional 
claase is often omitted. When this is the case the conditional sentence has 
the nominative after the finite verb, and thuar assumes the form of a direct 
question. • / 

111. ‘ Could breast / — An adverbial clause of condition, qualifying were 

Uett \ 

' Could * — This verb here expresses present'power conditionally “If nature’s 
bounty could satisfy, Ac.’* It should be noticed that the past sutyunctive is 
h£re expressed by an inversion, as in therfollowing examples ‘had I the power,* 

‘were I as I have been.’— M. J. Ed. 

• • 

Bounty— D er, Lat. bonitafav. bonus, good. Kindness j blessings. 

‘The tendency to accept freedom of giving in liefc-v&all other virtues, #r at ' 
least to regard iteas* the ohiefest of all, the same wnbh has brought ‘charity* 
to be for many identical wiSh almsgiving, displays itsolf in our present use sf 
1 bounty ,’ whio^ like the Pr. bonte, meant goodness onoe. — T rbncu. Primarily 
‘goodn&s of heart, 1 which bUows itself in what the hand does. Cf. the history 
of the word 'boon 1 , as a substantive and adjective. 

'Breast' — Figuratively for the feelings or affeotions and passions of tflu 
mind. Here Metonymy is used. 

112. ‘Were’ a Would be. “The forms of the subjunctive ia the principal 
clause are ‘ would/ ‘ should/ ‘ would have/ ‘ should have.’ The English idiom 
permits the use of a«$>ast indicative for these subjunctive forms.** Ear 
farther information on this snbjeot, see* Bain’s Grammar, from which tho ' 
above passage is quoted j also Angus’s Band Booh , p. 307. 

113. ‘Fruits, ©to.’ — Italy produoes, in great abundance and excellence, 
grain and fruit of almost every kind that is to be found in any other part of 

• Europe. The olive, orauge, and lemon grow luxuriantly in Central Italy 5 and 
maize, oil, wine, and tobacco art cultivated, Trspisal plants, sush as sugar* 
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Whnfevor fruits in different climes were^ountl, 

That proudly rige, or humbly coucfc the f round; 

Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appe#/, 115 

Wliosd bright succession decks fcke varied year ; 

cane, indigo, date. palm papyrus, and Indian fig, come to maturity in the southern 
parts and m Sicily. The principal crops are rice, wheat, maize, rye, barley, 
vines, olives, figs, oranges hemp, and flax. 

Whatever — Adj. qualifying fruits. ' 

* Whatever fruits ..ground’, f whatever blooms.,. year’, and * whatever sweets 
. die’, are adveibhil clauses'' of oondition, qualifying the predicates own and 
ask, with the secofld'of which the wholo must be repeated. 

113.14. ‘Whatever fruits in... .ground ; u That is, fruits of every descrip- 
tion, whether produced by tall trees or by small plants^and creepers. 

Clime — C f. : — ‘Whatever clime s the sun’s bright circle worms.*— M ilton. 

Also — 

“ Turn wo to survey, 

Whet e rougher climes a nobler race display.” — G oldsmith. 

The word clime t a contracted form of climate is rarely used in good pro 3 e. 
Der. G^\ Mima, hhmatos, fr. klino, to make to bend or shape. Literally a slope : 
the supposed slops of the earth , from the equator towarU the pole, hone i a Region 
or zono of tho dearth. Wo’' have derived the word from tho mathematical 
geographers of antiquity. At present it means the temperature of a region, 
but once the region itself. Climes is here put for countries by Metonymy. 

114. ‘ That proudly rise ’ — That glow on lofty trees. * Cowrt the ground * i. e . 
Trail on it, as tho pumpkin, vegfc^ablo marrow, &o. 

‘ That proudly rise’, and ‘ tMb htimbly court the grouudL are adjective 
olanges qualifying fruits. * 

115. 1 Whatever J blooms in (c* — That is, flowers of every description or 
variety that in warm climates adorn the changing seasons with their agreeable 
vicissitude 

( Toriid tracts' Cf .m-The Ves. Vill. , - JS - 
, “ Through torrid tr ’cts and fainting steps they go &o.” 

‘ Torrid 1 — Very hot. The Torrid Zme extends 23*28' on oach sido of the 
Equator, being bounded .or*, he N. by the Tropic \>f Cancer, and on tuo S. by 
the Tropic of Capricorn, and is commonly knowu as The Tropics. 

* Tracts’— From the Lab. traho, trnctum (frequentative, Irneto , traefahim). 
to draw, and is applied to an account draw n up m tho fot.n of a little book 
(called a’so tractate), as woll as to an extent of country, diawn or stiebohed 
out — Morris & Stcve\’„ 

4 /'dooms’— Flowei 3 . 

116. Tho line means, — Whose t bright colours appear one after another 
throughout the year, miking the fiice of nature cheerful. 

* Whose bright.., year’ — An adjective clause, attached to blooms. 

117-18. ‘Whatever sweet3 salvte .to die’;— Whatever odours greet the 
northern sky &*qm the short-lived spring flowers that open only to perish, i e. t 
every variety of the perfumed flowers that are to be met with in cold countries. 
Notice that the poet speaks of the flower of hot countries as blooms, and of thoso 
of temperate region^ as ‘siveets.' He has correctly distinguished them,, the 
fbrmer being noted for their brilliant colours, the latter for their delicate 
fragrance. 
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Wliefcever toveets salute the northern sky 
With verna\lives, that blossom but to die ; 

These, here awportin^, «wn the kindred soil, f 
Nor ask luxuriance from the planter's toil ; ] 20 

'Sweets' — Perfume*? of flowers : an example of Conversion. The word sweet 
has been used for perfume by Prior and Dryden. Refer, Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, 
‘dweets’ (anciently ‘sot’) the suss of the modern German, Sax. swet, Sansk. swad. 
The aij. ‘sweet' is the oppositn term for sour, ‘acute. The flowers of temperate 
climates h^ro usually a sweeter perfume than those of warmer ones. 

Northern — Mark that the ending ‘cm* chiofly denotes the regions of the globed 

118. 'Vernal lives' — That is Justing only during the spring, * Vernal * — Der. 
Lat. * ver ,’ the spring. Lives is here a noun. 

'But' — r fho force of 'bit' in this ploeo is 'only', an adv. mod. the verb 
Ho die'. But to die is an extension oi*blo*wm The adv. 'but' ( = on\y) deserves 
notice, because the sain»% word is used also as a conj. and as a prep. — he is 
but a boy (in old Eng. ‘ho is not but a boy' is nothing but a boy). In such phrases 
but is an abbreviation of 'not but' 

Der. A. S. butan , oxoepfc, without, a contraction of biutan, literally *in 
outer’. It is in A. S. n pr^p ; e. g. butvt enrle , without end, as well as adverB, and 
conjunction. In the latter quality u is generally followed by relative particles, 
such as thd,' s" l, (compiro Lat. mV quod) ; those aro omitted in modem English, 
therefore it is difficult to disfcin^ .iish the adverb but from the oonj. ‘ but, 
— HaUO. • 

The old English 'but' (by out), written bote Mid bute- without, except : — But 
meat or drink.’— -Chaucer. This 'but' as a prey (A. S. butan) is distinguished 
from the adversative conjunction but (&. E fbot). It is said to bo used in 
modern English Tn such constructions as ‘N</io but the bravo Reserve the fair.’ 
—Dryden. Hero ‘bravo’ would bo an accn A bive governed by 'but.' Tf this jg 
correct, ‘all fled but him’ would bo good English, but wo certainly do not spoak ' 
m >\i this way. And even in old English, but ( = except) does not seem to govern 
an Accusative. • 

‘That in all the loud suld no king hot he.'— R. Glottcbstbr. • 

T am of opinion, in spite* of high authorities the other way, that we have 
no propositional but in modern Bnglish. Seo, howover^uTH.xnrtiole in Richardson’s 
Dictionary. Howards JSnqhsh Qr unmar , Part Aruuhnre,^b 

'But to die ’ i. e., they last but a very short time. The flowers of the haw« 
thorn, violet, l^ac, rose, lily of the valley, &c., fado very quickly. 

110, * Kindred ’ — Is here used proloptically. Cf. 3 lac. III. 4. 76 “Ere 
hnman statute purged the gentlo wool,” Is equivalent to “ Ere human statute 
purged the common weal and rando it goutle. The same construction in which 
tho action flf the verb is expressed by applying an epithet to the object, is 
common with Shakespearo. Cf. Macbeth , I. 3, 3. and Kick., II. ii. 3. 94. 

This is tho predicative use of the adjective. Its position before the noun 
is vory unusual, and is onfjr justified by tho # exigence of the verse. Kindred 
is derived from the 0. E kin, relationship, and in this sense, the word kindred 
as a noun, is now generally used.— S teven 9 and Morris. • 

0/tni— Is a verb aotive referring to 'fruits,' 'blossoms,* and 'sweets* as 
its nominatives and governing the noun soil in the objective ease. The 
verb to 'own* it may be observed is etymologically the same as to 'owe', (of 
whioh ought, ov owed is the preterite). Shakespeare repeatedly has owe where 
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While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling/and. 

'own’ would notf be employed. The original^ English word is dgan, — the aff, 
or radical part, of whioh is evidently the same with the 'ech' of the Greek 
echem signifying to hold, to possess, to have for one’s property, or what we 
call one's own. The ( n* which we have in the form owl vs either merely the 
commoh annexation which the vowel sound is apt to seek as a support 
Or rest for itself, or probably in this case it may be the * en * of the 
ancient past part, (djen) or the an’ of the infinitive (dgan). Dr. Latham 
distinguishes the ‘own* in suoh expressions as ‘ He owned hia fault’ by the name 
of the Own conceAentis (of concession or acknowledgment). B&t may not this 
sense be explained as equivalent to I make my own, I take as my own P— Ciuik/s 
English of Shakespeare . r 

*Own' means here, to acknowledge, confess. Cf. :r^» 

"Others will own their weakness of understanding/*— Locke. 

* Disporting * — This word literally means amnsing themselves or enjoying 
themselves. It is here figuratively used to show that the flowers seem healthy 
and flourishing. 

‘Own the kindred soil’— Show by their luxuriant growth that the soil is well 
suited to them. 

119—20. 'feero disporting, own &c. ...toil /* — In this land playing before the 
eye in an agreeable variety confess that the soil is congenial to their growth, 
which here requires not the care of the gardener to help it. 

120. In this line tho 'wor&fuxuriancc, is emphatic. 

‘Nor* — This conjunction is ht”o used for and not. The following similar use 
ofthewordis quoted from Bain ,' ^ he taiesaw the consequences, nor were they 
long delayed ; (an l they were not)\ — AI. J. Ed. 

‘Nor ask luxuriance &o/ i. e.'] do nob require to be cultivated. They grow 
wild in great luxuriance and perfection. In analysing substitute these ask not . 
Repeat all the adverbial clauses with this predicate. 

121 — 22. ‘While sea-born gales Ac.’ — The currents of air that blow from the 
sea are by Goldsmith with a considerable beqrty of thought und expression 
here called * Sea-lorn * gales and the i mage of tlte sea-born gales expanding their 
gelid wings to winno^jr$Tt w ‘ fragrance from flowers all round the land, is lively 
and appropriate. 

121, ‘Gelid*— Lat. gelidus , fr. qelo, to freeze ; generally means cold, frosty, 
but hehe merely cool and refreshing. The wings of the wind is a common 
metaphor. Ibis hero very appropriately used with winnow in the next lia&. 

9 Sea-lorn gales' — Breezes from the sea. 

* While sea-born... land*— This adverbial olause must be taken with each of the 
preceding predicates own and ask. * 

‘Winnow* — (Lat. evanno ) fr., i 1 annus, a fan.) Separate and drive off the dhaff 
from grain by means of wind — Here used with the meaVng to waft, How, with no 
notion of Adparatuig and siftm x a& commonly. Of course the word is directly 
connected with *wind. jpbserve the use of this verb iu Par. Lost, Book V, 269. — 

P ——Then with quick fan 

Winnows the buxom air/* 

4. strike the air as if winnowing, in a winnowing or fanning manner. 
Ultimately ‘/an’ and ‘ winnow * are connected. Poets are apt to take liberties 
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But smaV the bliss that sense alone bestows. 

And sensuaf&liss is all the nation knows. 

In florid beairty groves # and fields appear, • 125 

Man seems the only* growth that dwindles here. 

with the verb x vifinow. The proper object of the verb is a word denoting 
that which has the light or worthless portions separated -and removed by blow* 
ing. Bat here Goldsmith uses it in the sense of breathing or blowing . 

The perfumes of flowers and trees. 

128—24 ‘But small the bliss &o... knows.’ — But though the happiness derived 
from a satisfaction of our sensitive appetites is gross and vefy’insignifioant in its 
nature, yet the people of this place are so depraved, that sensual gratification 
constitutes their sole enjoyment. Goldsmith had no respect for the oharaoter of 
the Italians? Their predilections and pursuits to his mind seemed to tend to a 
moral degeneraoy and hence the severe remark. 

‘Bliss’— Nom. with 4 mid. But small is the bliss. That — Obj. after 
bestows . 

‘ Sense ' — Here used for the seuses, viz., seeing , hearing, &o. The word sense , 
when used in the sing., often means intelligence, undei standing, as in the expression 
‘a man of sense’, i.e., a ronsible, intelligent mau. Also appreciation, conviction ; 
as, “The sense of rank will sometimes confer a virtue upon those who seem to be 
most unworthy of the lot to which they have been born.” — M, 

After small supply is. That sense alone bestows is au adjective clause 
qualifying bliss. • 

124 * Sensual bliss ’ i.e., the happiness conferred through the medium of 

the senses, hearing, feeling, smelling, tasting, yfnd seeing. The poet says, they 
confer only a small amount of bliss. H8 is v*rong here. Tho quantity of this 
kind of bliss is ^reat, for it is oommon to all Jhnimals, but it is the lowest kind 
of bliss. — S tevens & Mourns. \ * 

‘ The nation ’ — The reading ‘this nation’ is found ; but the article sufficiently 
particularizes the nation. ‘That the nation knows’ is an adjective clause qualify- 
iu^all, Knows — Trans, with that und. aft^r ‘aZZ’ for obj. 

125 —26. ‘In florid beauty groves. . . dwindles here.’ — An instance of Antithesis. 
The poet oont&aats the fallen political condition of the ItaJiaus with the 
luxuriant beauty of the natural products of the^ country. Here fields and 
groves are decked with bright verdure and flowers ba^of all the varied pro- 
ductions of nature, nfhnj only, man degenerates. 

* Florid ’ — Gay with flowers, bright in colour, embellished. The word is now 
commoqjy used lio denote excess of colour or ornament. 

Grove — O. E. graef, from grafan, to dig, because it was hollowed out of a 
thicket of trees, and did not apply to the thicket itself. In modem English 
it applies to Jpoth. ‘Grave’ (a dug-out place) ‘graving,* ‘engrave,’ are all - derived 
from the same root. • 

126. ‘Let us hope,’ says Mr, Whiteside, ‘the description of the men of 
Italy applies no longer.’ • 

The noun * growth ’ is in the nominative case, and the words, the only 
growth , form the complement of the predicate, 4 seems.' The verb 4 to be', and 
certain others which ares not incapable of forming a ptedipate of themselves 
such as verbs of becoming , seeming , appearing , take after them nouns as well 
as adjectives to complete the predicate. The noun that completes the predicate 
agrees in gender md case with the subject of the sentence to which it refers,-* 
M’Lbod. 

Mr, Bartlett observes this line to be a familiar quotation. # 
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Oonlrasled faults through all his manned reign .r 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submwmve, vain * 

‘Man, ^c. ,J -Mnn is the only being 'thqt doesa not here arrive at per- 
fection. He is called 'a growth’ in contempt : the term would properly be 
applied to a vegetable. 

‘The only growth' — The poet means that whilst vegetatiou* in Italy flourishes, 
the inhabitants degenerate. This is true, for they are in character and wealth 
very inferior to what they formerly woro. , 

127 — 30. ‘Contrasted faults through all his manners Ac. 1 — In these lines the 
author, as observ^d ( by Prior, has carried on the favorable picture with great 
force and condensation. His language is one of eevore condemnation. It should 
be observed that- the state of matters in Italy is hardly bettor in the prosout day. 
The Italians are in general the most ignorant people in Europe. ‘Few of the 
peasantry can either read or write. The national character, always marked by 
strong passions, has become dissembling ami selfish through long-continued op- 
pression. Crimes against life and property aro frightfully numerous, and the nation 
may be said to bo in'tlie lowest state of demoralisation.’ Goldsmith seems to have 
thoroughly discriminated the character of the country anil ins people. Elsewhere he 
observes, “An unintelligible monument of Etruscan barbarity can nob bo suffi- 
ciently prized ; and aoy thing from Herculaneum oxeitos rapture. Wheu the 
intellectual taste is thus decayed, its relishes become false*, and, like that of sense, 
nothing will satisfy but what is best suited to feed the disease.” 

The sketch is at ouce philosophical, spirited and original. Goldsmith 
says of the Italian, that he is strangely inconsistent in his conduct and habits ; 
that he would indulge in luxuries, though lnmsclf very crippled in resources , 
that while he is submissive in k hia deportment he is not devoid of vanity, that he 
pretends to be serious but occupies himself with trifles, and that lie is glowing 
in his professions but so insincere that while he is in penance * f or past sins, he 
plans new wickedness. ^ 

127. ‘Contrasted fault? — Th s expression is explained in the following lines, 

where poverty is contrasted with luxury $ oub mission with vanity ; gravity with 
pettiness ; zeal with deceit. f t 

‘Through all his manners reign’ — Appear in every part of his behaviour. 

‘Manners*— Is used in the sen'se of Latin mores, the aotiofc resulting from 
one's moral character, something more than mere manners, as the term is 
now used. 

128. Though poor, luxurious-, though submit sive, vain ; — In this and the 

two following lines we have examples of Antithesis — a placing of things in 
opposition, to heighten their effect by contrast. Supply the ellipsis : he is 
before each of the adjectives enumerated above. 1 

‘ Vain' — Lat. vanus, empty, denotes a disposition conceited about paltry, 
frivolous matters, commonly met with in weak-minded people. There is 
therefore nothing inconsistent in coupling the terra with submienve, as there 
would bo in joining the latter term € with proud, the proud man being generally 
of a stern, unyielding spirit. 

129. * Though grave, The ellipsis supplied, the sentence will stand 

thus: Though he is grave, yet is hi trifl ng, &c. He is grave, and yet he is full 
of levity j In is zealous, and yc-t untrue. If we were to watch him performing 
religious eereihonies, then he would appear serious 'and full of zeal ; whereas 
nnder any other circumstances he is found, to be a mere trifler aud dissembler. 
Such is the inconsistency of human nature. 

Though he is grave — Is an adverbial concessive sentence to ts trifling . In 
this class of propositions, the concessive sentonco is generally introduced by 
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Though grAre, yet trifling ; 2 eal 6 ue, yet u6ti*tte j 
Attd ev'n in\&nance planning sins tier#. 180 

All evils hereNjpntamimfte the mind, *. 

That opulence aepartfed leaves behind ; 

the words though an 1 although. The force of the ooqjunotive though is often 
supported (as in these lines) by the introduction of the adverb * yet' in the 
principal sentence. 1 Yet' is only introduced when the prinoipal sentence follow* 
the oonftessive or accessory. * 

'ZeulovSb'— Full of zeal for religion. The Speotator says, u a zealoU* maos 
will often find that what he calls a zeal for his religion is either* Pride, Interest, 
or Ill-nature.” No. 185, an Essay well worth reading. 

ISO. 1 And ev'n in penance 8fc.' — ‘This is an inverted order of senfepuos 
The natural order is * ArM he is planning sins anew even in penance/ The 
meaning of the line is:— Even while suffering punishment for his faults, he is 
devising plans for fresh crimes. 

'Penance' — A punishment undergone as an expression of sorrow for sin, 
and properly therefore, voluntary. Formerly, however, it meant repentance 
as well. Of.— 

'Seeking to bring fojth worthy fruits of penance.' — Book of’ Common PTayer, 

* The Gommination.’ , 

The poet means that whilst the Italians voluntarily undergo penance for 
past sins, they are so insincere that they at the same time plan the commission 
of fresh ones. — Morris & Stevbns. 

This sentence had better be i>aken as equivalent to e'en in penance he plans 
sins anew, where the adverbial phrase e'en in pemtnce corresponds to the adver- 
bial clause beginning with though in the previous sentence. — Mason. 

181 — 32. * All evils here contaminate i!he mind, &o.' — When a nation is 

in the possession of opulence, its predilections fcre always In faVonr of luxury, 
which obliges them to have a large number of enjoyments and the consequence 
is t^at when wealth is gone, the softness engendered by luxury utterly dis- 
qualifies it for calculating upon happiness on its crippled resources and then 
it is to have recourse to the disgraceful alternative of flying into the arms &f 
inequity and vice for pleasure.* Therefore luxury has been often characterized 
as the grand-mother of all evils find therefore here the of departed Wealth 

are said to oorrupt th§ mind of the people. 

The simple purport of the lines is this : — All the evils which were produced 
by wealth corrupted the minds of the Italians, and that the Italiaus were no 
longer i^althy, hence the advantages or comforts and blessings which were 
derived from riches were wanting, the evils only remained. 

' Contaminate * — Lat. con and anofent tamino from tango , logo, to touch. 
Literally, to *bring into contact with one another*, hence to defile, to corrupt 
the purity or excellence of. Cf. Goldsmith “ I would neither have Simplicity 
imposed upon, nor virtue contaminated” 

181. * All evils her e* 8fc. — The order is:— ‘All evils here, that departed 
opulence leaves behind, contaminate the mind. 1 Thus they learnt habits of 
luxury in their opulencg which they continue to indulge in their poverty. 
Though their poverty now compels them to be submissive, *tbey are as ram as 
when they Were rich. ' * 

• 182. That opulence... behind— An adjective clause qualifying svifau, 

4 Opuleme'— Wealth, Lat. opes, wealth, 

*• ' • 

a 
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For wealth was theirs, not far remov'd the date, 

When commerces proudly flourish'd through the state ; 

Departed. Post Partioipial adj. qual. opulence; tme object of the active 
verb leaves is the relative that und. and date n 'in the nora. case to the verb 
15 removed . 

133. * For wealth was theirs/ i. e. 9 they were once opu’ent. Was is here 
emphatic. 

133—34. 4 Not far remov’d the date, Ac .state — Nor is it a loo," time 
since commerce was in a flourishing condition in taeir country, v ‘ Not far 
remov'd f — An elective phrase qualifying ‘ date *. The attributive in this case 
precedes the attribute. The time is not long since past; i. e. , in comparatively 
recent times. Date is from the Lat. Do, datum, to give, and means the time 
when any law or other writing was datum , given. Cf. the form now used in 
oflioial documents : — “ Qwen under our hand and seal this day of, Ac., Ac.** 

Flourish — Lat. fl os, fl oris, a flower, and floreo , to blossom. The primary 
sense of this word is to expand, to shoot out as m glory Here, thrive, prosper. 
Antonym. — Fade, primarily means, to lose colour, to wither, hence to decline. 
In both the words the ideas are taken primarily from trees. 

The most important commercial cit ; es of Europe, in former times, were 
Genoa,'* Venice, auci Pisa. The Genoese merchants were remarkable for their 
enterprise, and, for the extent of their dealings. The citizens of Venice- were 
merchant princes. All over the world went the good ships of Venice; to 
Constantinople and the Levant, to the adjacent states of Italy, and to all the 
countries of Europe. The Venetians, as well as the Genoese, traded with the 
distant Indies. With commerce came wealth and power. 

Here too we may notice 4-malfi, in the Bay of Naples, also famous for its 
commerce. v * 

-In her port 

Prows strange, nneputh, from Nile and Niger met, 

People of various feature, various speech . 1 * 

<4 Amalfi fell after three hundred years of prosperity* but the poverty of one 
thousand fishermen is yet dignified by the remains of an arsenal, a cathedral, 
and the palaces of royal merchants.*' — GiBBor. ‘State* — “Properly 'states' — 
since at the period here_ designated, the Italian commercial republics were 
sovereign and independent.” — Payne. 

‘When commerce .state’ is an adjective clause attached to date, when being 
equivalent to at which. 

135, ‘At her command Ac.’— At her bidding, magnificent buildings arose. 
Snob is the ascendancy of commerce which is here personified. The merchants 
of Italy, and especially of Venice built magnificent palaces. 

135 Ac. — Venice, Genoa, Florence, Pisa, and other cities contain mag* 
nificent palaces and private edifices. The splendour of the public buildings, 
and of many of the private palaces in Genoa, is perhaps not surpassed in the 
world. Several of them are built entirely of garble, and the others are ornamented 
with marble portals and columns. □ 

Palace ^Lat. Pallium, one of the seven hills of Borne (ins. they are these 
the Palatine, Vet la, Germains, Cmlius Fagntal, Gppius, and Oispins, the 
original seven. But the walls ot Serving Tullius included those well-known hills, 
of the smaller and more ancient city. They were the Palatine, Aventine, Quirinal, 
CeeUan, Capitolina, Esquiline, A Virainal) on which Augustus had his residence. 
& means a magnificent house id whieb an emperor, a king or other 
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At her confyjiaiul the palace learnt txj rifle, 1$5 

Again the lo^g-falien column sought the skies j 
The canvas glsw'd, Jpeyond e'en nature warm,* 

The pregnant quarry teemed with human form ; 

distinguished perafen resides. 'The palace'* Palaces. When the article the in 
Used before a singular noun whioh is not followed by auy qualifying phrase or 
sentence, it generally defines a speoies or class, «the sense being the same as if a 
pi oral noun were Used without the art, eg., the liotse , the palm, the palace, Ao. 
Sometimes* there is a metonymy in such oases, as tfae suiord m military officers ; 
‘the govfrn * clergymen ; the bar* barristers ; “from the palao^ to the cottage” is 
an expression denoting all ranks of people, from those who dwell in palaces to 
the inhabitants of cottages. — M. J. J Vd. 

136. 'And the long-fatl’n column Ac.'; — And the classic pillar reared its head 
from the dnat, where it had lain for a«donsiderable length of time. 

In the time of the •Homans the country was covered with villas and 
flourishing towns, many of wlnoh had become ruins. Bat no sooner did oommeroe 
revive than these too begun to make their appearance again. There are two 
periods during which Italy has been celebrated in the history of the Fine Arts. The 
first includes the first cyntury B. 0. and about throe oenturtos after Christ* 
Augustus Used to boast that he found Home built of brick, but left it built of 
marble. It was during this period chiefly that those grand heathen temples were 
built, the ruitis of which are referred to in 1. 109. After the fall of the Western 
Umpire, Italy, as indeed Europe generally, sank into barbarism, but it rose again 
into spehdour with the advancing nower of the Popes and the rise of the great 
commercial republics of Genoa ami Venice. The age of Leo X., that is, the early 
part of the sixteenth century, is speoially«famous in the History of Art. It was 
then that Michael Angelo and Raphael and many other celebrated painters 
lived. Lines 135—138 refer to this period.—M..!. Ed. • 

9 Column' — Pillars were variously used by the ancients, as parts of great 
buildings, temples, aqueducts, Ao., singly in harbours for mooring ships to: 
they were also raised separately in cqjnmemoration of great men and great 
events, as Trojan's ooltimn. * Sought the skies ’ — Was raised again. 

135— 3Q. Through the influence of oommeroe, architecture again flourished 
as in the days of old Home. * ^ 

137 — 38. ‘The canvas glow'd Ac... form’;— The picture on the canvas 
surpassed even Natfhre in vividness and beauty and the marble presented 
a life-like resemblance of the human form. All, the effects of oommeroe or increased 
wealth. * • 

Italy has long been distinguished as the chief seat of the fine arts. Painting* 
music, sculpture have here been carried to great perfection. 

' Canvas VThe poet refers to the painter’s canvas. Canvas is derived from 
the Lat. cannabis , hemp, through the Frefloh canvas. The cloth made from 
hemp was and is, muoh used for painting on with oil colours. 

The language is of oopflse poetical, and we mnst remember that the peet 
has a right to draw a little on his imagination.* Of. Castle of Indolence, O.U, St. IS. 

“To solactuthen these rougher toils, he try’d 
To touch the kindling canvas into life j 
With Nature his creating pencil vy’d, 

With Nature joyous at the mimic strife/'-^THOMSOK. 

9 The canvas glow'd '* Painting flourished. Th^e Italians have long been 
famous as painters and sculptors. . 
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Till, more unsteady than the southern jjaJfe, 

Commerce on other shores display’d her/sail ; 140 

L ei 

* Pregnant' — Because stones or blocks of garble,*' which were cut or carved 
so as to represent human form were taken from the quarry* 

Thomson, when speaking of Sculpture says : — ^ 

4i From the brute rook it oalled the breathing form.' 1 

Cowper also speaks highly of painting / 

“The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Bleqt be the art that can immortalize, 

The art that baffles time's tyrannic claim 
To quench it) here shines on me 6 till the aame. 1 * 

‘ Teemed with human form' — To teem is to be filled with a thing. The poet 
alludes to the idea that in the unhewn blook of marble the figure to be carved 
out of it lies, and that it becomes visible when the superfluous stone is removed. 

139. ‘Than the southern gale ’ — Than is a connective and joins ‘ Commerce 
more unsteady, displayed her sail on other shores,' to ‘ the southern gale is 
unsteady .’ The adjeotives of the comparative degree, whether of superiority 
or inferiority (that is adjeotives modifieef by the termination 4 er\ or the adverbs 
‘ more* or * and thus indicating greater or less intensity), are generally 
completed or Kmited by an adverbial subordinate sentence, connected by the 
oonj. * than*. The verb in the subordinate sentence is frequently suppressed. 

4 Southern gaZe*— This wind, oalled the Sirocco, tomes across the deserts 
of Africa, and is the most changeable of all the winds which blow in Italy. 

4 Unsteady * — Changeable. 

Than the southern gale is unsteady — An elliptical adverbial clause qualify- 
ing mere, which qualifies unsteyd^ The connective adverb thhn qualifies un- 
stea&y understood. 

139 — 40. ‘ Till, more unsteady Ac.... sail*;— Here the allusion is to the pros- 
perous issue at which the Portuguese and the Spaniards had carried on com- 
merce about this time. The cons. is,-*»‘ Till commerce, more unsteady than*the 
southern gale, removed to other shoreB.' 

The last line formerly Btood thus «. 

44 Soon cpmniferce turn’d on otherrshores her sail.’* 

140. The discovery of America, and of the passage to India by the Cape 
pf Good Hope, turned commerce into new channels^ and greatly injured Venice, 
Genoa, and the other trading cities of Italy. 

Spearing of the riqe and depay of Venice, Rogers says : — 0 

44 ? r-^ Thns did Venice rise 

Thus flourish, till the unwelcome tidings came, 

That in the Tagus hgd arrived a fleet 0 

* 1 From Indip, from the region of the sun, 

Fragrant With spices— that a way was found, 

- A ohannel opened, and the> golden stream 

w Turned to enrich aimtbar. Then Bhe felt 

, .v t Her strength departing.’’— Roge&9* Italy, 

‘Display’d hef* sail*— This is a strictly poetioal expression, for ‘commercial 
enterprise forsook Italy and went to other lands.* 

‘ IJwplay’d’^r&afc. displicp, dis, asunder, and pUco, to fold. The literal 

“'T* * ** “ 
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While nought Fen^ai^c} °f all that riches save, 

But towns uumanM, and lords without a slave : 

And late thq x nation found with fruitless skill 
Its former strength was but plethoric ill. 

141. 'Riches' — This is no true plural form. The (s) belongs to the original 
Word. Fr. richessf, just as the (s) in * goose ’ does. How far the word, although a 
true singular in its form, may have a collective signification, and require its verb 
to be plural is a point not of Etymology but of. Syntax. The last syllable being 
Sounded ae»‘ez,* increases its liability to pass for a plural. 

* Nought ’ — No whit =* nothing. * 

139—142. 'Till „her sail,' and * while nought... slav 3 ' ivi adverbial clauses 
which must be repeated with each of the preceding predicates learnt , sought . 
glowed and Rented, % 

142. * Unman' d'— Dispeopled. Derived from the verb to 'man* To unman 

generally means to deprive of courage, or resolution. The word is the opposite 
of man as in line 156. * 

‘And lords without, a slave*— And lords without servants. “The great and 
wealthy were deserted by the poor whom they had been accustomed to command or, 
simply, the number of the inhabitants greatly decreased.” — M. J. Ed. ^ 

Slave— T his word w*very interesting, It preserves in itself the history of the 
downfall of a nation and the consequent degradation of a word, it is derived from 
*slava’ signifying ‘ glory * and was the name of the Slavi or Sclavi, who were re- 
duced to servitude hy the Germans. Gibbon says, “ From the Enxine to the 
Adriatic, in the a^ate of captives or subjects, or allies or enemies of the Greek 
empire, they overspread the lane. ; and the national appellation of the slaves has 
been degraded by ph^npe or malice from the signification of glory to that of servi- 
tude. This conversion Q f ft national into an appellative name, appears to have 
arisen ip tb® eighth pentnry in the priental France where tho princes and bishops 
were rich in Sclavonian captives. From thence the word was extended to general 
use. The confusion of the Servians with the Latin Servi was still more fcty'tnnate 
and familiar.** 

• ‘But' — Prep. ‘As soon as commence withdrew to other countries, gotbiqg 
was left behind except towns without inhabitants, and an aristocracy th^t had 
no subjects ovhr whom they coqjd tyrannize.* * 

'J 9ut towns , Ac.* forms an adverbial adjunct attached to nought. 0/ all that* 
riches gave may be tafcen either as an attributive adjunct of nougiht % or as an ad- 
verbial adjunct of Amained «/, being taken in the sense of out of. 

143. ‘Skill’ — 'Art' is superior to ‘skill’ — the dexterity by whiqh the inferior 
processes are performed. 'Art* the s^ill of the architect or designer. Skill is 
mere mechanio. Art = Artistic skill. 

‘The master mind that drafts the whole thing to erect splendid buildings.* 
'Shill* —Knowledge. 

1 Fruitless ' — Because it came too late tesbe of use. 

143—44. 1 And late tfye nation found. ..ill. ’—And at last the nation came to 
^now, when their knowj^p wap °f np consequence tq them that the strength 
which they had before was only a semblance* of strength. • 

144. ‘Its fqrmer <^q’— -Qf, ‘Ip short, the state resgmhle* Quo of thqse bodies 
bloated with disease whose bulk is only a symptom of its tobedueas 1 their former 
opulence only rendered more impotent.” — C*t. of the World. 

•Plfthqrw’— Dor, Or, ? r - *W«W» J # pf 

humour*. Unhealthily large ; exoeseive. Plethora ia, ^ «gp«M>i*e 
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Yet still the loss of wealth is here supplied 149 

By arts, the splendid wrecks of former oride ; 

From these the feeble heart and long-JalFn mind 
An easy compensation seem to fthd . 

fnlneeis of blood. The allusion is to a man Who is diseased from a superabundance 
of blood in his reins. ‘That its former strength... ill*. — A snsbstantire clause, the 
object of found, but is here an adverb, equivalent to only. 

145. ‘Yet 8fc ' — The cons, is Yet the Iosb of wealth is still supplied here 
by arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride. 

‘ Yet still' — ‘Y&f here makes the expression more emphatic. ‘Still' alone 
would express the same meaning. ‘Supplied ! — Compensated ; made up for* 

‘Wealth!— Der. from ‘wealf which comes from A., S. welan, to .enrich. It 
thus signifies that which causes or produces riches , whether more pecuniary 
prosperity, or the still greater riches of peace and happiness. Its general meaning 
is that of ‘being- well’ or ‘welfare.' 

145—46. Expr*. : — Though the Italians hare lost their wealth, yob they now 
have some splendid works of arfc, the remains of their by-gone glory, which 
reconcile them to loss. 

Tba lines were changed from 

“^Tefc though to fortune lost, here still abide 
Some splendid wrecks of former pride.” 

146. ‘Wrecks'— Sax breenn, Lat. frango, Heb. par ah, to break. Hence 
literally that which is broken. The word ‘wrecks’ is in the obj. case, in app. with 
* arts f 

* Splendid wrecks ’ — Painting and spulp tnre. The latter was practised with 
great success by the ancient Romans, and th e former by the Homans, Venetians, 
and others of the Kiddle Ages. The poet considers the present condition, of 
Art in Italy a mere wreck of what it once was. 

'Borne possesses not only a profusion of fountains, pictures, palaces, and 
churches, the glorious works of the painters, sculptors, and architects who hare 
flourished during the last six or eight hnudred years, but innumerable remains 
of aoble edifices, marbles and sculptures which yvore the work of former ages, 
grand and beautiful even in their ruins 1 . Veiy rich collections of paintings, 
statues, and other treasures of' art adorn Florence. 0 

147. With these wrecks of former times, the weak and degenerate 
inhabitants seem to be quite satisfied. * Feeble ' — Fr. foible. Weak ; irresolute. 

‘Long -fallen mind !— The mind which is degenerated or deprived of its noble 
powers for a long time hy vice or subjection. 

147 — 48. They, who have lost all courage and noble ambition, appear easily 
to find solace in admiring remains of the great works whioh their ancestor# 
have left them. — M. J. Ed. 

148. ‘Compensation' — Lat. con and penso, to weigh carefully, fr. pendo, 

to weigh. An equivalent ; that whioh makes good the loss of. Though 4 easy 1 
qualifies ‘compensation', it really modifies the verb, the line meaning,— Seem to 
mid easily a compensation- * 

149. ‘M bloodless pomp' 1 . e., in grandeur untainted with the guilt of shed- 
ding blood. 4 Bloodless' is opposed to ( sanguinary' 

• Pomp * Gr. pempo , to send, pompe, a sending in company. Hence the 
Word originally applied to the long train accompanying a great man, a showy 
profession, show, splendour. 
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Here may fye seen, in bloodless pomp array'd. 

The piste-board triumph and the cavalcade ; 150 

Processions form’d for piety and lov6> 

A mistress or p saiut irt every grove. 

This line begins a description of trifling shows that amuse the Italians 
in another way : and lines 153-8 repeat in other words the substance of lines 
145-152. 

lflp. 'The paste-board triumph ' 'Triumph' — " A name often transferred by 
our early ^writers to any stately show or piigeantry whatever, not restricted, 
as now, to one celebrating a viobory.” — Trench. Triumph among the Romans, 
was a pompous oerernony performed in honour of a victorious general. He 
was allowed to enter the oity crowned with a wreath or laurel, bearing a 
sceptre in one hand, and a branch of laurel in the other, riding in a oircular 
chariot, dr%wn by four b° r ses. He was preceded by the senate, magistrates, 
musioians, &o. and followed by his army ou foot iu marching order. Now 
when the resources and effeminacy*of the Italians precluded them from having 
the honour and the pleasure of a real triumph, they assembled in masks for * 
diversion, in other words made mimic representations of bloodless war waged 
by heroes on paste-board; as in games of chess ; and forming themselves into 
cavalcades &o . relieved their hearts by fcliis solemn sham. 

Cf. : — ‘Wherein the midst of porticos, processions, and oavaleades, abblto turn 
shepherds ; and shepherdesses without sheep indulge the innocent divertimento.' 
—Present State of Polite Learning in Europe . * 

'Cavalcades' ~ Fr. cavalcade , fr. cheval, a horse, a procession of persons on 
horseback, perhaps referring to i ne races of horses without riders held in the 
Corse at Borne during the Carnival. Etymologically connected with 'chivalry* 

‘ cavalry * and cavalier . # 

149—50. Tn these lines the poet refers to religious processions. He 
explains himself in the two following lines. No doubt there is* special reference 
to the Carnival, a festival observed in Roman Catholic Countries, particularly 
in Italy. ‘It doubtless arose from the Saturnalia of the auoient Romans, 
wfeich were celebrated annually, in the month of December, with all kinds 
of mirth aud freedom, in honour of the •golden age, when Saturn governed the 
world, and when liberty, equality and happiness prevailed. The Christianized 
Romans wdre in this, as iu oth&r cases, loth to lose their pagan festivals and 
the church granted her sanction to what she could not very well prevent. The • 
early Christians, it ig said, on these days, gave themselves up to voluntary madness, 
put on masks, exchanged sexes, clothed themselves like spectres, and considered 
all kinds of pleasures as allowable. 1 The people gave themselves up to every form 
of revelry and aVnusement, such as feasts, prooessions, operas, and masquerades. 

151. ‘Processions form’d for piety and love 1 — -Processions marched either 
for religions purposes or motives, or for courting a lady. 

'Procession' — A body of men moving with ceremonious solemnity. The 
words triumph, cavalcade, processions , mistress and saint, are all nominatives to 
may be seen. After love supply may be seen here . 

Piety— Probably the primary sense of the Latin pins and pi etas may hare % 
been nothing more than emotion, or affeotion generally. But the woras had 
come to be confined to the expression of reverential affeotion towards a superior, 
such as the gods or a parent. From pietas the Italian language has received pieta 
(anciently pietade ), whioh has the senses both of roverenoe and of compassion. 
•The French have mouldered the word in two forms, which (according to what 
frequently takes place in language) have been respectively appropriated to the 
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By sports like these are all their cares beguiled ; 

The sports of children satisfy the child ; * 

Each nobler airrt, represt by long control, 155 

Now sinks at last, or feebly iftans the, soul ; 

two senses, and from their piet4 and pitiS we have borrowed and applied in the 
same manner, our ‘ piety * and ‘pity*. To the former moreover*, we have assigned 
the adjective 'pious*, to the latter 'pitioua'.'' — Craik’s Eng . of Shosjcespeare. 

151 — 52. Processions formed, some in honour of a saint, and s d»he to 
serenade a sweetheart. Both were equally common, and it mattered Tittle to 
them What the object was. — M. J, Ed. 

152. In full t— A mistress may be seen in every grove,’ 'ora saint may be 

seen in every grove.' ° 

'A mistress or a saint in every grove’ — The masquerade was * Comming- 
ling of the good and bad ; men could see in eaoh sequestered walk either a saint 
ora strumpet. Here ‘mistress' is in the Nom, absolute. 

Saint — Lat. sanctus, from sancio , to make sacred, from the same root as sacer* 
sacred. Literally, a person sanctified. In a limited but most usual sense of tho 
word, it signifies certain individuals whose lives were deemed so eminently pious 
that the church of Rome has authorized the rendering of publio worship to them. 
In itS*Widest seuSo it Signifies the pious, who in this World, strictly oberv the 
commands of Gqd, or enjoy in the eternal world, that bliss which is the reward 
of such a life on earth. 

153. 'By sports like these are all .. . child’; — By such childlike amusements 

they used to alleviate the cares of their degraded condition. Thus the sports 
which satisfy the children, afforded amusement to these men, who had only 
prolonged their infancy. „ 

"While writing this couplet, our poet is said to have been ^engaged in the 
boyish office of teaching a dog to sit upright upon its haunches. Occasionally ho 
glanced his eye over his desk, end occasionally, he shook his fingor at his un* 
willing pupil in order to make him retain his position, while on the page befoie 
him was written this couplet with the ink of the second line still wet. The 
sentinent was appropriate to the employment and our author is said to have 
acknowledged that the amusement in which he had been engaged had given 
birth to the idea/’— Prior. « 

* Sports' — Here used in the sense of trifling amusements. 

154. The people, having grown degenerate, are pleased with sports only 
fit for children. 

• Beguiled* ^Deceived in a pleasing manner, driven away with amusement. 

155. 'Represt by long control’ — The allusion is to that of a man of noble 
and ambitious spirit being kept in subjection until that spirit is broken, or, at 
east, deprived of its elasticity and energy. 

‘EacK — This word has now the same meaning as every, and denotes the 
whole of a collection taken separately. Formerly the meaning of each seems 
to have been restricted to 'one of two' but it is now applicable to any number of 
persons or thingfT 

156 'titan's the soul ' — The allusion is to a garrison, warmed with troops, or 
a ship manned with sailors. As these have no strength, when unmanned, to resist 
the foe, or to attack him, so the soul when unmanned, or feebly numned, is the 
more open to temptation and the less able to resist it. ‘lifaiw’ -^-Fortifies, sustains, 
the metaphor in the verb. 
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While low dnligbfc?, succeeding fast behind, 
lu happier meanness occupy the mind*: 

As in those domes where, Caesars once bore sway, 
Defac'd by time? and tottering in deeay r 
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Before feebly repeat the subject each nobler aim, repreSt by loo# aMtrol. 
The adverbial claused while low... mind, and as in those domes,., fmtle, mvHtfa 
taken with each of the predicates sinks and mans , — Mason. 

155-*-66. ‘Each nobler aim... soul’. — The higher aspirations being atjfled, 
leave the mind at once, or exist in so small a degree as to be inrapafele of 
defending it against vice. In the former edition for goblet aim' stoo i'struggUnv 
virtue .’ * * 

157-~5& ‘While low delights?... mind': — While low delights coming quickly 
in the place of the higher aspirations, All up the mind with pleasure that stand 
better with itt# degraded nature and therefore render it the happier. 

157. ‘ Low delights’ — This expression is opposed to each nobler aim of line 

155. The poet here does no? use ‘ low" in a bad sense, as meaning any thing vicioosl 
‘By low delights’ he seems to mean the simple pleasures of those- who, having lost 
all their ambitions desires, ’are contented with* a humble condition. It is this 
state of life that the poet speaks of in the .next line us happier meanness ; and as 
far as individuals are concerned, contented poverty is often better 'for a man than, 
restless ambition ; but that a nation may be great there must be enterprise, energy 
and ambition in its people. — M. J. Ed. * 

158. 'Happier meanness’ i.e. The delights which the Italians enjoy, though' 
in reality mean, afford thefli a low kind' of pleasure or happiness. This affords 
an instance of Transferred Epithet. 

The nominative of the verbs sinks and mans is aim. 

159. Domrs^-A dome is properly any blouse, from the Lat. domus, a house- 

but is here applied to a cupola, the sense in which it is now commonly used, is 
uncertain. , 

t Bore sway ’ — Governed ; reigned. • 

'Once ’ — From the ad^. one several adverbs ai'e formed. The word once when* 
u 9 ed*alone, means formerly ; at once means immediately j and v^ien one is used with 
day or time it signifies some period, past or future according to the context. -r 
M. J .Ed. , 9 • 

Where Ceesars once bore way i£ an adjective clause qualifying domes. 

The palaces of the. Boman emperors (the Caesars ) were built on the 
Palatine. Here was ttfe residenoe of Augustus, which was subsequently enlarged 
into the magnificent palace of the C SBsars. In the reign of Nero this palaoe was 
destroyedjjy fire j*and on the ruins of this and other buildings rose the so-called 
golden house of Nero, whioh occupied a spaco equal to a largo town. All the 
buildings on the Palatine were consumed by fire in the reign of Commodns . 
The palaoe of the Ceesars has entirely disappeared. 

150—62 ^As in those domes where Caesars &c.’ — As in those magnificent 
buildings, where the Boman emperors had once residence, now disfigured by 
time and mouldering sway, yie poor homeless swain raises his little hovel, ttn-*< 
mindful of the great men who have occupied the spot in times gone- by, so low 
delights fill up the place of the higher aspirations. 

Here the figure Simile Ja used. • 

‘As*=In the same manner, or way. • 

160. Defaced and tottering adjectives to domes. 

• 161. 'There'— U a repetition of the phrase ‘»h those domes’ In fhOt, the* 
phrase ‘there in the ruin ’ is a repetition of ‘in those domes, defaced.,, decay.’ 
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There in the ruin, heedless of the dead, >' 

The shelter- seeking peasant builds his shed ) 

And, wond’ring man could jvant the larger pile, 

Exults, and owns his cottage with a trails. 

161. * Heedless of the dead? — Ignorant of and therefore feeling no respect 
for those greafc,men historically associated with the buildings. 

162. * Shed' — “There are two A. 8. verbs, ‘scedai? our present, ‘to shed? 
and ‘ scedwri ', the modern German * scheiden *, to separate, or divide. To tHis last, 
not surviving as a verb, we owe * shed * and 1 watershed ? or water-divider. How* 
strangely this of partition or division was felt to be the centra) meaning of *shed? 
the quotation which follows will show : ‘To shed * is still used \n the North iq 
this sense. * Shade*— probably the corrupted form of * Shed? See line 69, 
ITari Leap Well. 

‘They were never so careful to comb their heads 1 as when they‘ should to the 
battle, for then they did noint theirselvos with sweet oils, and did shed their 
hair.*— North Plutarch's Lives. — Trencu. 

* Builds his Shed * — The peasants of Italy frequently bqild their huts among 
the fuins of palaces. f 

J01 — 62. Rogers, in his description "of Rome, says 

“Now all is changed j and here as in the wild, 

The day is silent, dreary as the night ; 

None stirring, save the herdsman and his herd. 

Savage alike.” * 

163. ‘And, Sfc? — In full ‘And the peasant, wondering that man could want 
the larger pile. 1 

'Ptle*— Lat. pila , a pillar-ball, Sansk. pul (^), to heap together, hence 
literally, a ball, a, heap , or a mass or collection of things in a roundish or elevated 
form. Here it means a building or mass buildings. See the various meanings 
qf this word in its different parts Of speech. 

Before wondering repeat as the shelter-seeking peasant. * That man cptdd 
want the larger pile* is a substantive clause, the object of wondering. * Wondering 
yrjMi'i. e., wondering, that man could want, Ac. , 

164. ‘Cottage*— Der. From cot. The term was formerly limited to a poor 


unable to understand why any pne should want so grand a building, glories ini’ 
his cottage as meeting every possible requirement. When a man ashamep 
qf aiiy thing, he commonly says that he is ashamed to own it, that is, he is ashamed 
to let any one know that it is his.— M. J. Ed. 

Before owns repeat as the shelter-seeking peasant wondering [that] man could 
want the larger pile. 

* With a smile* — At the thought that any pne should have built so large a 
palace, whilst so small a hut satisfies him. 

163 -^(? 4 , r <And wondering mar could... smile/ — And struck with astonishment 
that man "should ever have oocasion to pile up massy stones and ereot ponderous 
buildings, while a simple hovel like his is sufficient to ^opommpdate him, he looks 
at his cottage with a smile of complacency and rejoioes that he is master of it. 
Savage has placed the matter more prominently »*— 

, “We passed by the residence of Polydore. We saw his gorgeous palace and 
Widely extended fields. We examined his gardens, his parks, his orchards j and 
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Switzerland and the Swiss. 

My soul, turn from them, tom we.to surrey, 165 
Where rougher olimes tunobldr raoe display, 

wore eti uok with aatoriialirherlt at file splendodr of his establishment. And this 
is all, we enquired, designed for the accommodation of one man P Can one Creature 
not six feet high, oscupy all these splendid apartments P Behold the ftao£e and 
herds and fields of corn ! Carl all these be necessary for the sdbsistenoe of One P 
Polydoip mdat be a giant. 11 . 

“Remembering his brother's humble kindly life, the poet had set in pleasant 
fcontrast before him the weak luxuriance of Italy, and the sturdy enjoyment of 
the rude Swiss hoihe. Observe in the following (165—19$) *\fith what an ex- 
quisite art of aitlessness, if I may so speak, an unstudied character is given to 
the verbs by the sonhds id thd rhymes ; by the turn that is given to particular 
Words and fclfbir repetition * and by the personal feeling, the natural hdman 
pathos, whidh invests the lines with a charm so rarely imparted to mere descrip- 
tive verse.'’— Fobster’s Ltfgof Goldsmith. 


‘Switzerland and the Swiss. 

166—23$. ‘From these he turns with a Sort of disdain, to vie\fr a nobler, racd 
hardened by a rigorous o Amato, and by the necessity of Unabating toil. These 
are the Swiss, who find, in the equality of their Condition, "and their ignorance 
of other modes of life, a sdUroe Of o on tent which remedies the natural evil of 
their lot. There ban hot bp a more delightful picture than the poet has drawn 
df the Swiss peasant going forth to 1 is morning’s labour, and retUmiUg at night 
to the bosom of domestic happiness. It Sufficiently accounts for that patriot 
passion for which they have ever been Celebrated, and whidh is heile described 
in lines that reaqji the heart, and is illustrated by a beautiful simile. Bht this state 
of life has also its disadvantages. The soUroes of enjoyment being few, a vacant 
IfstlesBness is apt to Creep upon the breast ; add if nature .Urges td throw thih 
off by occasional bursts of pleastire, nd Stimulus can reaoh the pdrpose but 
gross sensual debauch. Their morals, too, like their enjoyments, are of a coarse tex- 
turtf j some sterner virtues hold high dominion in their breast, but all the gentler 
and more refined qualities of the heart, which soften and sweeten life, dr© exilepl 

to milder olijn&t&B.” — A ikin. • 

• 

165. ‘Turn we' — Strictly speaking this is the flr$t person of the imperativa 
sz'let us turn*. The imperative mood is seldom used in any Other person than 
the second, and many* writers* consider the second to be the only person id this 
mood. The expression is a mere repetitidn df the preceding words. 

Soul+~ The nominative addressed. It worild be very interesting to obtain 
the certain derivation of this word. Junius suggests that it id an elegant com- 
pound from soo ~ I live and 'wala* =* a well or fountain. It would thus denote 
the well of tife t 

‘Turn from them* — turd thou from theid. • 

In this line the poet addresses his izdaginatidn, ad if it Were separate from 
himself. The meaning of line is, ‘Lot me in imagination view 1 . 

166. * Where... display, 1 — This is a noun* sent. to' survey’. Of t it may ho 

tnade an adjective sent, bg Supplying the 'country'. Thu* : Turn we to survey 
the country in which , 8fc. • 

‘ Jtougher ’ and 'noble**—' These two adjectives arc used in Comparison to 
the climate and people of Italy. Id the one case he charges the climate as 
‘rougher' than that of Italy meaning that it is 'colder' owing to its elevated 
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Where the Weak Swiss their stormy mansions tread, 

And force a churlish soil for scanty bread ; 

position an<l otter causes ; bat the inhabitants are eulogized as 'nobler 1 since the 
Swiss are a more industrious race of man th£h the Italians, and possess more 
sterling qualities. 

'Where rougher . display,’ ‘whore the bleak ..tread', aqd ‘whore the bleak 
Swiss force .bread', are adjective clauses qualifying the place , or the region 
understood, which should bo supplied as the object of survey. Beware of taking 
them as substantive clauses. Where must have an interrogative meaning to 
admit of that. * 

167. BiEAKf—Jhis, the German hleicli , pale, colourless, comes out clearly 
in its original ideutity with bleach. 

It is oonneoted with black, blank, bleach , the common idea prevailing in them 
being that of pale. Here cheerless ; hardy. Note the peculiar! use of this 
epithet. The word is applicable to the country — not to the inhabitants. It may 
be considered as an instance of the Transferred Epithet. 

In the following description of Switzerland, it will be observed that the 
wild beauties of the scenery that now attract so , many tourists annually 
had no charms for Goldsmith. The taste of that age had little admiration 
to bestow on rugged mountains atid barren passes, and the dangers 
which beset travellers in such regions gave them no * time to enjoy the pros- 
pect. The s$me was the case, as Lord Macauley remarks in his Jkistory, 
with the less civilized parts of Scotland. “Goldsmith was one of the very few 
Saxons, who, more than a century ago, ventured to explore the Highlands, Ho 
was disgusted by the hideous wilderness, and declared that he greatly preferred 
the charming country round Leyden, the vast expanse of verdant meadow, and 
the villas with their statues *nd grottoes’, trim flower-beds, and rectilinear 
avenues. Yet it is difficult to believe that the author of the Traveller and of 
the Deserted Village was naturally inferior in taste and sensibility to the 
thousands of clerks and milliners who are now thrown into raptures by the 
sight of Loch Katrind and Loch Lomond. 

'Stormy mansion# — The habitations of the Swiss are called ‘ stormy \ because 
iu Switzerland, especially in the Can tori Ticino, the warm South wind, under ^be 
name of Ffthu, the Sirocco of the< Alps, blows with extreme violence, and oanses 
gre^t damages on the lakes ; South-west windsj which are also frequent, usually 
bring -rain ; and the north east wind, which ^Iso blows on tbe table land in 
^Spring, is very cold and dry. 

'Mamsio ir Her. Lat. maneo, I remain— .4# abiding or dwelling place ; generally 
• magnificent hotisb ; here for the country of the Swiss. Of. 

'There* where a few torn shrubs the plaoe disclose « 

Tji§ village preacher's modest mansion rose.* — Deserted Village . 

‘ TrejXd ' — The verb to tread is etymologically connected with the noun 'trade# 
•-flee notes On the latter word. t 

168. CnustigH — From churl, € Sax. ceorl, a boor, of- noble, ceorle, 

plebeian j hence also carle $ kerl (frerman), a man, a fellow. Dr Trench observes 
that the word *ehwrV has assumed an harmful meaning in a secondary sense like 
“*^7 others * though originally it had an' harmless one vis : a strong fellow. 
This change h^meauiug he further remarks was attributable to the degeneration 
and deterioration of those that used them, or those about whom they were used, 
since the faU of mah. Here niggardly $ barren. This word it should be noted is 
usually applied to disposition. Here it is figuratively applied to the land to 

‘barred* and yields but little produce, though much labour is 
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No product here the barren hills afford, 

But man and steel, the soldier and his sword ; 170 

No vernal blqoms their torpid rocks' array, 

But winter lingering drills the lap of May ; • 


* Bread* — Put by Synecdoche (a part; for the whole) for vegetable food 
generally ; sustenance. 

‘Force a churlish soil* — The soil of Switzerland is naturally very barren 
cornered with that of Italy, and, therefore, requires much labour to be expended 
upon it. * 

The Aeaning of the lino is olear The soil is so barren that the inhabitauta 
have extreme difficulty in supporting themselves from it, i.e, t at the oost of 
great industry they draw or get a scanty subsistence only, 

169. 4 Barren* i ,e. f bawled, stopped, Bhut, strongly closed up, whioh can 
mot be opened, from which can be no frnit or issue. Cf. Genesis, Ch. 20. 7. 18. 

“For the Lord had fast closed up all the wombs of the house of Abimeleoh.*’ 

169— TO. These batmen hills prod ace nothing except warriors. The expres- 
sion ‘the soldier and hie sword 1 is explanatory of ‘man and steel’, 

♦ 

170. From the 15th Century downwards the Swiss were the chief mercenary 
soldiers o& Europe. See Hamlet, 17. 7*97. : — King. 

9 44 Attend. 

Where are my Switzers'} Let them guard the door % : 

What is the matter 0 . 

*But* - Except, is a nrepoaition, and governs ‘man and ‘steel* in the obj. case. 
*But' is primarily a participle being a contraction of Sax. butan, without ; hence 
except or excepting. See Is. 1 17— *-llb. 

‘ Steel * — The sword. This is an instance of Synecdoche, in which the mate- 
rial is pat for^the thing made. “The mime of the material is strongly suggestive 
of the visible aspect of the thing, especially the oolour, which is more difficult to 
realize vividly than the form or outline. Henoe this is one bf the picturesque 
figures. 0 » • 

Soldier— From the Lat. solidus , the namfe of a coin, meant originally one 
\lho performed military service, not in fayilmen| of the obligations of the feudal law, 
but upon contract, and for stipulated pay. }Soldier t therefore, in its primary 
signification, ie identical with, hireling or tnerbenanj. Bat the regular profession 
of arms is held to be favorable* to the development of those generous and heroic 
traits of character whioh, moi% than any of the gentler virtues have in all ages * 
excited the admiration of men. On these grounds we now ascribe to the soldier 
qualities precisely the reverse of those which we connect with the terms hireling 
and mercenary, and though these words are the etymological equivalents of 
each other, soldier has become a peculiarly honorable designation while hireling 
and mercenary are employed only in an offensive sense. 0 — Marsh. 

‘But man and steel’ and ‘but the soldier and his sword’ are adverbial ad- 
juncts qualifying the adjective no, whioh qualifies products . 

171- — 72. How poetical and yet how y*ne, the contrast of the Italians with 
the sons of toil— the sturdy men of Switzerland, here 

‘No vernal blooms their torpfi rooks array, 

But Winter lingering chills the lap of May.’ % 

171. ‘ Vernal blooms* — Spring flowers. 

‘Tropid* —Sleepy, iffeless ; as inoapable of maintaining oven vegetable life. 

‘Array’— Deck, dress, clothe. Goldsmith forgot the Alpine roses and the 
gentians, the abundanoe and beauty of which, on the Alps, never fail to arrest 
the attention and admiration of the traveller. 
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No Zephyr fondly sues the mountain's breast, 

But meteors glai£, and stormy glooms invest. 

172. ' But Winter fyc .' — But the Winter season, remaining in this country 
even long after its proper term, destroy the spring-flowers in the bad. 

‘Winter ling erino, ^/—Goldsmith appears to have visited Switzerland early 
in the summer of 1755. In his History of Animated Mature, herspeaks of having 
flushed woodcocks on the top of Mount Jura in June and Jnly. 

May — “la not derived from Mdia mothor of Mercury, as the word existed 
long before either Mercury or Maia had been introduced. It is the Lqtin Mains 
i. e Magius, from the root ma$ 9 same as the Sansk. jndh, to grow ; and means the 
giowitig <5r shooting month ” — BREWEfc. The Hebrews named this month of 
their Calender, which is synonymous with the flffcfy of the English month, Sir an ^ 
from a Catholic word signifying to * rejoice \ The Anglo-Saxons knew it as 
Ti i-Milfchi, because their cows stimulated by the fresh herbage, Were so produce 
two of milk aa to enable the proprietor with advantage to bring them to the 
pail three times a day. On May-day the Eomans had games in honour of Flora , 
the goddess of flowers and frUits ; and in England, thtae or four centuries ago, 
this day was universally kept. Most of the trees in England flower or blossom 
in May. This is the gay season for the fields, and the eye is delighted, wherever 
it falls, by something full of beauty. In Switzerland, especially in the Upper 
Valleyfe of the Jura, winter lasts six months ; it is longer in thosoofthe Alps. 
Heio consequently the month of May (which is here personified) is cold w and 
included in winter. Milton’s description of May is beautiful 

“Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger 
ComeB dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail bounteous May ! that dost inspire , 

Mirth and youth and warm desire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing. 

Thus w6 saliite theowith our early song 
And welcome thee, find wish thee long.” 

‘The lap of May' — The literal signification of lap in this passage is the bor* 
dei\(A. S. lappa, a lap, border, heA) as in the following : — “At first he telld d 
lie with some shame and reluotorAy ..For then, if bra outs off but a lap of trnth’d 
garment, his heart smites lumJ* Hence the meaning is that Winter lingers on 
after May has begun * 

But — A conjunction. * * 

173 — ‘No Zephyr fondly sues &o....inyest.’ — The gentle west wind here 
does not come wooingly to the mountain-side but the meteors are seen tr flash 
and the darkness of the storm to fill up all sides. 

173 Zephyr— Gentle breeze. The ZephyruS, from which zephyr is derived, 
was an agreeable wind, blowing gently from the westward. The poets personify 
kephyru*, And make him the most milcband gentle of all the sylvan deities 

“Mild as when Zephyjus on Flora breathes. 0 — MiltoN. 

‘Subs' — Lat. sequor, to follow. Fondly seeks for, coints. So we speak of fk 
breeze wooing th^trees. 

174. Comp* Milton i*— t> 

“Shofie like a lUeteor Mreanting to the wind* 0 

And Gray, 

“ Loose his beard and hoary hair 

, Streamed like a meteor to the troubled air. 1 * 
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Yet stiR, even here, content can spread a ch^rni, 175 
Bedress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 

Note the ellipsis aftej ‘invest? : •Stormy glooms invest the mountain's breast** 

METEOR“~Dr. Or. meteoros, * suspended in midair, from meta, denoting 
direction and aiora » a flying, fr, aeko, to lift, perhaps akin to tier, air. Literally, 
a vapour drawn up in the air. Figuratively, any thing that transiently dazzles 
or strikes with wonder. Meteors in the most general sense of the word are 
of foqp 1 kinds : igneous or fiery meteors iuoludiqg fireballs, falling stores, light- 
ning ; luminous meteors as the Aurora Borealis and acqueous or watery meteors 
as clouds, rain hail, snow, ancl aerial meteors, as wind and water- sports. The 
name is applied to those luminous appearances in the sky ^jrlyoh are sometimes 
accompanied hy the fall of metallic bodies, and the laws of which science has 
not yet ascertained. Thomson in his ‘Winter', thus speaks of this phono* 
monon t • 

“By dancing meteors then, that ceaseless shake 
4. waving hla^e refracted o'er the heaven*”. 

lNVK8T-»-Lat. in and vostio, to cover with a garment, from vesUs, a garment. 
Hence clothe. Here fcq inclose, to snrround in the military sense of the word. 
Its appropriate prepositions are ‘with 1 and ‘.in’ as to invest one with an estate * 
to invest njoney in bank-stook. * 

*£tormy glooms ' — Owing to the sun befog obscured hy clouds, 

171 — 4. None of the produots of Spring beautify their barren rooks, but 
Winter continues even upto May. There no balmy breezes are felt, but light- 
niugs glare and dark sbotms are of constant occurrence. — M. J. Ed. 

175—70. ‘Yet still, even here ..disarm 1 . — Yet even in this country, barren 
as it is, the people are satisfied with their condition, i. o ,, they are always content, 
with their lob,^nd this makes up for the Severity of the climate. * 

175. In this passage the poet seems to attribute the contentment of moun- 
taineers to the absence of objects likely to exoite envy rather than to that 
self-respect and self-reliance whioh are general^ regarded as its source. 

• The force of ‘ Yet still * is notwithstanding that the country is barren, 
‘Even* — The force is ‘also,* Oh arms —The wlrd ‘charm* is derived from Lat. 
carmen, meaning originally a jong ; but used \olso to denote the inoantatton 
or spell *of a magician. In JEnglish also a cWw first signifies a magical 
sentence or thing supposed to possess supernatural power ; then whatever en- 
trances or attracts -the heart with pleasure is called a ‘charm* as in this place. 
Beauty, &o. is said to ohafm, captivate, enohant the spuj as though it were 
under the Bpell of a magician. 

Bllief in charms or spoils— forms of words, spoken qr written, supposed ta 
be endowed with magioal virtue — has prevailed at all times and among all 
nations. It was strong among the anoient Romans (whence the word charm,). 
and it yet lingers among the Euglish— the Hindoos and the Mahomedans, more 
especially in all the sections of its community. Of all forms of existing idolatry. 
it is the most insulting to God, and the most degrading to men. 

Virgil says, “oharpfti may even bring down a moon fVom heaven.” 
quotes another passage from Horace ‘As moan hanging overhead 1 . 

Compare the two senses of the word as used by JCilton ; 

( 1) “ With charm of earliest birds.” * 

(2) u If there be cure or charm 

To respite or Receive, or alack the pain, 

Of this ill mansion.” 
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Though poo* the peasant® hut, his feast ttAmgh small, 

He sees his little lot the lot of all ; 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head 

To shame the meanness of his humble shed ; 180 v 

In the first passage it signifies a song, in the second, an incantation or spell. 
The first meaning is the literal sense and the second the secondary*. 

176. Redress — (re and dress). For etymology see notes on the word dress 
ante. Literally to make right or straight . In the word 'to redress* meaning Ob set 
to right again that which has gone *wrong, to make that whioh war orooked 
once more straight, we hare the simple etyraoligy or radical import of the 
word preserved. Tb redress is to rectify. Cf. the verbs to drees and address . 

‘Redness the ohme $c.' — Make up for the unfavorable character of the 
elimate. Gf. , « 

“Redress the rigonrs of the inclement clime.” — The Des. ViR. 

‘Us rage disarm' — Deprive it of its power to hurt. The peasant being 
accustomed to the severe climate of his country, does not suffer from it, and 
not being acquainted with any more genial climate, he is contented* Hence 
for him its rage is disarmed. — M. J. Ed. 

Reoeat content can before redress and before all. 

* t 

177* The poet now explains how it is that contentment reigns in such »' 
•country. The pr6se order is : —‘Though the peasant’s hut is poor, and though 
his feasts are small, Ac.’ 

The adverbial clauses though the peasant's hut f be ] poor and though 
his feast [be] small , qualify the predicate sees. After little it will be better 
to supply the infinitive to be, and treat hs little lot to be the lot of all as a sub- 
stantive phrase, the object of the verb sees* The construction is* closely ana- 
logous to that of the accusative with an infinitive mood in Latin. In like 
manner, in the next sentence, the object of sees is no palace rear, Ac. — Mason. 

177 — 78. ‘Though poor the feasant's hut,,.. of all's — Though unpretending 
and humble is the ootfcage of the feasant and his food but scanty, yet here he 
has the pleasnre of seeing other® similarly circumstanced and is not obliged, 
therefore to draw a pining eompar> jon between his condition and that of others. 

178. 'The lot af dlV —Is ip^Le case of apposition to the first ‘ lot / which' 
is in the accusative case governed by the trans. vefb 'sees'. 

179. * Contiguous ' — Close by, almost touching. $yns. : — 'Adjacent in Latin* 
adjicinus, part of adjicio, is compounded of ad and jacio, to lie near. Things 
are adjacent when they lie near to eaeh other without actually touching ; as 
adjacent fields- Adjoining as the word implies* signifies being joined together. 
Contiguous in Fr. contigu, Lat. contiguus, from contingo, or con and tango , signi- 
fying to touch close. What is spoken of as contiguous should properly touch 
on the whole of one side ; as houses are contiguous to each other. » In some 
eases, however, especially among the pouts, contiguous is applied to things that 
are very near, but not in absolute contact, as in the Dee. Fi&, 

“Where then ah l where-shall poverty retire 
T* 'scape the pressure of ciAtiguous pride.' * 

179*— -80. v "*Sees no contiguous pal&oe shed') — Views no palace in the 

vipinity of his humble habitation to make him ashamed of its mean appearance. 

180. ‘2b shame' — To make him ashamed of v his humble dwelling; by ootn *■ 
faring it with a splendid mansion. 

ohme, 8fc !-~ An adverbial adjunct not of sees but of rear- 
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No costly lVd the sumptuous banquet deal, 

To make him loathe his vegetable rneg.1 ; 

Hut calm, and hred in ignorance and toil> 

Each wish contracting, nts him to the soil, ' 

181—82. Note the ellipsis : — Re sees no rich man give splendid entertain* 
merits, so as to mak^him dissatisfied with his poor and scauty meal consisting 
of vegetables only. 

181* 'Banquet'— Ts a splendid feast , attended with pomp and state ; it is 
n term of noljlo use, pnrticnlarly adapted to poetry and the high style. Feast 
is a general term, conveying t^e idea merely of ’enjoyment. Feasts in the 
religious sense, from Lit. festus, are always days of leisure, • and frequently 
of public rejoicing; this word hjis been applied to any sooial meal for the 
purposes of plessnre A carousal is a drunken feast. A feast may be given 
by nnv order ftf men; the bafiquet is confined to men of high estate. This word 
is allied to 'bench * # 


'Uosthj lord' — ‘Costly lsere may mean merely sumptuous, splendid, grand, 
or that the lord is costly to the peasant who has to pay rent or taxes to him. 
This is an instance of Transfer »d Epithet. The epithet costly properly belongs 
to what is possessed oi purchased by tlmlord'. The word expensive whioh means 
tiro as cftstly, can Of used of both persons and things. . * 

‘Oc&tly’ is here improperly used in the sense of extravagant. 

'Deal* — Ts here nsed in the sense, io give, distribute. It is here a verb in tho 
infinitive mood. # 

* Lord * is a substantive in the obj. case governed by W in 1. 179. 

182. * Loathe * — Sax. lathian , to loathe, to keep back. Literally it means 

to put bach any* thing from us with abhorrence. Loathe, loth and loathsome 
are adjuclivo forms. Loth in oldest English meant hateful, our ‘loathe#. CL 
loathly . * 

‘Vegetable meal * — A meal consisting of vejto table productions, such as rye, 
oat or barley bread, garlic, onions, beans, &c. — Stjwens and Mounts 

183. Calm toil— An adjective phrase to ‘11m' in the next line. 

f Calm*—3?re3 from avarice and envy. Calm\ nd bred qualify the subject 

he understood. ‘Bred*= Brought i£>. \ 

183—84. ‘But calm and bred in ignorance... soil. 1 —' The construction is 
“ Each wish contracting, fibsiiim, calm, and bred in ignoranoo and toil, to the 
soil.” But with a mind not perturbed by any feeling of ambition, and having 
no idea of a more ’exalted condition of life, being brought up from youth to a life of 
labour, all the desires of tho Swiss are confined to the miserable products of bis 
country. 

184. ‘Fite him to tho soil’— Adapts himself to the climate of his native land. 

‘Each wish contracting, fits him to the%oil\ — Wish hero may be either no- 
minative absolute and him for himself, or wish may be nominative to fits , and 
contracting a neuter participle qualifying Wish, which is the natural order in the 
verse. Or again, contracting may be an active participle qualifying he nnderstood 
and governing wish in the objeobive case, when the order will be : — ‘He contract- 
ing eaoh wish, fits himself to the soil.’— S tevehs and Mouub, 

185 — 90. ‘Cheerful at morn, into day’ — Tn tho morning he rises with 

a 9 heerful heart from his bed after a short reposo ; inhales the sharp cold air of 
the morning and singS 1 in the blitheness of his heart as he walks on either to 
angle in the sea full ol the finny tribes, subdue the mountain aides with hi* 
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Cheerful at morn, he wakes from short tepose, 185 
Breasts the keyn air, and carols as he goes ; 

With patient angle trolls the finny deep; 

Or drives his venturous plougl^hare to the steep ; 

plough, or follow the traces of a savage beast on the snow, and force it out from 
the darkness of its den to the glare of day, as it contends for its liberty. 
In these and in ^bhe next two lines our author sets forth how simply the 
Swiss is occupied ; and with how much of happiness his simple life is a f tended. 

185. 'Short repose ,* on account of his working hard for his livelihood, he 
(the poor peasant of Switzerland) had very little time to rest or Bleep. Cheerful 
— Adj. to 'he*, < * 

186. 4 Breasts * — Some editions read ‘ breathes . A similar use of this word 
is to be found in Shakespeare : — 

44 Breathed 

The surge moat swolii that met him.”— Tempest. 

44 Breasting the lofty surge.” — Henry V. 

4 Carols ' — Sings in joy or exultation with dancing. * Keen 1 — Cold. l Asz= While. 

187. Comp. — “The best manner to draw up the finny prey.’*— CiU of the 
World. 

Trolls — From troell, a wheel, a reel. One of Dr Johnson’s definition of 
troll is : — “to fish for a pike with a rod whioh has a pulley towards the bottom, 
which 1 suppose gives occasion to the term.” He quotes from Gray ; — 

“Nor drain I ponds the golden carp to take. 

Nor trowle for pikes, dispeoples of the lake.” 

The word troll is akin to thrillj dr.ll t Ger. trollen , Fr. troler , &c. 

* Finny deep* r — The lakes and rivers of Switzerland abound with fish. Cf* 
Rape of the Lock, 174. 

“With hairy spri&dges we the birds betray, 

Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey”. 

* Finny ' — This application c F the word to the sea itself is bold, and perhaps. 
Unique. Bins are those parts/Tf fishes, like little wings, by which they balance 
themselves and swim throng the water. The allj. finny is hero transferred from 
the fish to the deep. Finny deep t abounding in the finny tribe, i. e., in fish. It is, 
however, a rather forced construction. # 

The following is better : — 

‘‘The breezy covert of the warbling grove, * 

That only sheltered thefts of harmless love”. J 

— Deserted Village , 361. 

The poet could not very well have said the ‘fishy deep', nor conld we speak 
of a ‘horny forest’ or a ‘woolly meadow.’— Stevens and Morris. 

* Angle * — This usually consists of a rod, a line, and a hook. Observe the 
epithet 'patient* is not applicable to 'angle,* but to him that fishes. However the 
'angle' is called 'patient,* becausqin angling one is dbliged to sit patiently for 
lengths of Hole in expectation of fishes being allured 4 to the bait before he can 
actually fifed* work fo? his line and hook. This is rn instance of Transferred 
Epithet. Angle it an 0. E. word ( angul ) which formerly meant a hook, but 
became in time transferred to the fishing rod. Of. 

“Give me mine angle , we’ll to the river.” 

—Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra , II, 5. 
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Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the way, 

And drags the struggling savage into«day. t 190 
At night returning, every labour sped. 

He sits him down the* monarch of a shed 


In the same scene of this play it is also used as a verb* 

“ ’Twas merry, when 

^ Yon wagered on your angling J* — 16, 

Chaucer uses the word Angle hook, which shows that in bis day the original 
meaning of tfie word was lost. ' 

188. The plough-share is called Venturous/ because it*isP driven through 
the steep rocky soil of Switzerland, whioh is very hard and difficult to be cut 
through. The term 'venturous' is not now used in good English ; the form whioh 
is generally uSed is ‘venturesome 1 . Some suppose that this term is nob applicable 
to the ploughshare * but to the ‘venturous’ or rather ‘venturesome' i. e bold and 
vigorous hand of the ‘ploughman’. In that case the expression ‘venturous plough- 
share* is to be dealt with in the same way as * patient angle.* 

‘ Ploughshare * — The si fare u that part of the plough with which the slice 
of earth is turned up af'or having been cgib by the coulter. It is derived from 
the 0, E. scir&n , to cut or (jivide, whence we get also sheer, sherd (in pot shdtd), 
shred, shore , share, shire, shot t. 

'Steep' i . e., the steep or precipitous hillside. * 

189 — 90. Chamois and other wild animals are hunted on the mountains ; 
and beasts of prey, the beafl, the wolf, and lynx : the last is a powerful creature 
of the cat kind, yellowish red in colo r with very large green eyes, and sharply- 
pointed ears. 

189. ‘Snow^racks'— Footprints in the Snow. 

* Where snow-tracks , 8fc. '—An adjective clause qualifying den. But the 
construction is a little obscure. Where seems as if it were* used in the sense 
of whither or to which. V 

J90. Comp. “Drive the reluctant savage intrlthe toils.” — Qit. of the World * 

Also, Byron’s, Corsair , Canto I., Vor. 222 anu\Canto, I., St. 9., Ver. 39. 

• “Some secret thought, than draff thS^hief’s today." 

Savage— Lat. silva , wild. This is one of those words whioh has borne a 
loss on account of the jnt/oduction of phonetic spelling in’* the English language. 
Dean Trench goes on to observe that ‘of those sufficiently acquainted with 
Latin, it would be carious to know how many have seen 'silva ’ in 'savage* 
since it h#s been So written* and not 'salvage,' as of old ? or have been reminded 
of the hindrances to a civilized and human society with the indomitable forest, 
more perhaps than any other obstacle, presents." We now confine this word 
as a substnntivo to members of the human species. 

'Into da?/’— Out of his den j into the light* This is an example of Metonymy, 
an effect being put for its cause. 

191. In, full : — * Every labour h&inff sped or finished*’ 'Sped* is- the passive 
partioiple of verb speed, to despatch, hasten, execute. 

192 — 93. i Jle sits him* §*c.' —He sits himself proudly the sovereign of a cottage 
i. e., he eyes with much ccAnplacenoy the comforts by wffich ,he is surrounded, 
and taking pride to himself that he oommands them, he plays the monarch in 
his little hovel. See note to line 32. 

192. 'Shed'— A poor cottage. Hue is the nearest word in meaning to ‘shed/ 
but the homes of the Swiss peasantry are particularly neat and clean. 
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»S in lies by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
Ilis children' spooks, that brighten at the blaze ; 

While his lov'd partner, boastful of her hoard, 195 
Displays her cleanly platter on* the board : 

And haply too some pilgrim, thither led, 

With many a tale repays the nightly bed. ( 

'Monarch of a shed* i, e. } ho is as a king there, whatever he may' bo else 
where. 

*8its him'— The usage* is one that must not be imitated. Crombie says 
of it.— “This is ? poetical license, which, in a prose writer, would not be tolerate l, 
unless in colloquial and very familiar language*’* 

194. 1 Brighten at the blaze* — Become more cheerful at the comfort caused 
by the bright, warm fire. 

195 — 96. 'While his lov’d partner on hoard, 1 — While his beloved wife, 

proud of the store of plates and other good tilings wnich sho has accumulated, 
makes a display of them in the table— It was a hoard in her esimation, small 
ns it was. 

1 95. ‘Lov'd partner ’ = Wife. 

Hoard* — Treasure, i.e., of plates and dishes, of wl.ich the female peasantry 
are often prou^I. 

1 Cleanly * — The young student will observe that this word, when used as 
an adj. is pronounced short, clcnly , but when used as an adv. it is pronounced 
long, cleanly. 

‘ Board * — Table. Board is said to bo derived from broad by the transposition 
of the letter 'r,* as shred is derived from sherd , the participle of shear (0. E. 
sciran, to cut), and as throp or thruy is derived from thorpe, a* village. Cf. Hey- 
throp. Bur drop z£ Bur throp = Bur thorpe (Bur, a knoll, a hill). Addles trap, Craokeit 
thorpe (Crow village.^ 

196. * Platter ' is of cour&'f derived from plate — a largo shallow dish fn 

holding provisions. ’’ 

197 — 98. These peasants,/; chough poor, are always ready , to welcome tlic 
Wanderer. In this respect theyf are far superior '/lo ‘the rude Carinthfon boor, who 
refused a lodging to Goldsn/Sh after a long day'r toilsome walk. Noto the fotco 
of ‘too' in this couplet. 

197. ' Thither led' = Led thither. This is an enlargement of the* subject pil- 
grim which is in the nem case to the Verb repays ; led is to be parsed as being h l 
‘Haply' — By chance or accident. The word ‘hap r like‘7?ofc’is what ve catch, 
falls feo our lot. A. S., Goth, hab-an, to have or hold ; Du. habben ; N H. G. happ°»i 
to snap ; Fr. hopper , to snatch at. So too Icel. aud Welsh. Cf. Horne Tooke*$ Hivei*. 
of Purl P. II. Ch. iv. S. v. 

Pilgrim — Lat. peregrinus , a foreigner, fr. pereger, who goes through lands, per, 
through, and ager, land, literally one who conies from another country ; henc i 
wanderer ; particularly one that travels to a distance from his own country to pay 
his devotion to the relics of dead saints &c. 

198. 'Wiffii many a tale &o.’ i. o. Amuses them with many stories in ret mu 

for one nighVtf shelter, 1 afforded him by them. a 

' Nightly bed ' t. e., the bed that the pilgrim gets for'the night. ‘Nightly*— 
Nocturnal. Of. Jl Penseroso , 84. 

“ Or the belman’s drousie charm 

To bless the doors from nightly harm,*’ Also dread., 48i &0. 
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Thus every good his native wilds impart 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart $ 200 

• • 

In these passages ‘tightly' is equivalent to 'Muring the nfght.” So generally 
In Shakespeare. In modern English the words 4 night hy night', as in Cowper’s 
Receipt of My Mothers Picture % h 58, which see.' 

‘*Thy nightly visits to my chamber laid &c. *’ 

% The word bed, used for the kindness that grants the bed,, is an example of 
Metonymy. 

199. Mis native,,. impart — An Adj. Sent, to ‘{food' 

The ellipsis tohich in this place must be supplied. 

* Good '~~ Connected with * God’; and (Gothic), power. 

* Good* originally lheans furious ,’ brave in battle. Bravery in savage tirnoa 
being the principal virtue ; so virtue , from Lat. vis, strength, Sansk. bir, Qoths= brave 
warriors.— Which is obj 1# gov. by ‘impart.’ 

199 — 200. Thus every blessing which he enjoys in his native country, make 
him more attached to it. The Swiss, like the Scotch, are proverbial for their 
patriotism. Some suppose that the peculiar aspect of the country has something to 

do with this. . • 

• 

• There is no doubt that the Bcenery of mountainous countries impresses itself 
more deeply on the mind than tho monotonous scenery of extensive plains, where, 
there are fow prominent objects calculated to make a deep impression. Hence the 
statement of lines 201-8. “The very hills tend to make him more attached to his 
native country.* * 

200. * Patriot passion’ —This is an e. g.. of Alliteration, The passion or 
feeling of a patriot, that is, the love of Ais counfciy. 

•Passion — The histor/ of this word is very interesting. * Dean Trench thus 
remarks on this term: — “Wo sometimes think of tho ‘passionate man’ as a man 
of strong will, and of real, though lingo verntNi, energy. Hut this word declares 
to us most plainly the contrary; for it, Ins a very solemn use of it doolores, 
'means pioperly ‘ suffering and n passionate llau is not a man doing something, 
but one suffering something to bo done ijn him. — Let no one then think of 
‘passion* as a sign of strength^ As reasonably 4Ught one assume that it was a 
proof of a man being a strong man that he war often well beaten; suoh a fnci? 
would be evidoneo that a strong man was putting forth his strength on him, 
but of any thing i*atfier thau that he lmnself was strong.” 

201 — 202. *Aud e’en those ills that &e,’— And even the very evils by 
which he is* environod, add to tho value of the happiuoy in his possesion. 
Our author As attempting to show that contentedness hath placo in overy con- 
dition of lire, be it in appearance never unprosperous, poor or unpleasant. 


Analysis. 

Sentencfs. 

And e’en those ills enfianco the bliss— 

That rouud his mansion rose— 

Which his scanty fund supplies— 


Ktnt> of Sentences, 

... Prino. Sent. ^ 

... Adj. Sent, to Hits', the 
* Subj. of the Prino.Sent, 

... Adj. Sent, to ‘bliss', the 
Obj. of the Princ. Sent. 


201. — The reading ‘hills* is found, but ills is correct. The Contrast 

i« between the ills and his bliss— and even the evils he has to bear make him 
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And e’en thosn ills that round his mansion risey 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 

Dear is that shed to which his»souI conforms, 

And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms ; 

And as a child, when soaring sounds molest, 20£ 

Clings close and closer to the mother's breast, 

enjoy with a keener relish the few blessings he has. We imagine ‘hills* trepi 
into some edition as a misprint. — M. J. fid. 

202. The meaning is : — ftlnke the little happiness he enjoys alj the dearer 
to him. ' 

‘ Enhance ' — Lift up, raise on high, hence heighten it* price, raise in value; 
increase. Its original signification is seen in— , , 


‘Both of them high at once their hands cnhanc*d t 
And both at once their huge blows down did sway/ 

— Spenser, Faerie Queene. 

'Fund* —Stock, „ capital, that by which any expense is supported, stook or 
bank of money. In the plural, the funds, it refers to that portion of the money 
lent to* the government of a country which can not be withdrawn by the lenders. 
The word is derived from the Lat. fundus , a farm, through the French fond . 
— Stevens and Morris. 


203. Conforms — Lat. con and forma, form. Is made agreeable to; squares. 
This is an unusual use of the word; which is both active and neuter. As active 
it is commonly used with the reflective pronoun and to. 

‘Then followed that most natural effqnt of conforming one's self to that which 
she did not like*.— Sir P. Sidney. 

‘Demand of them wherefore they] conform not themselves unto the order of 
the Church/ — Hooker. * 


We use the verb in 
rules of a society, &c. 


its neiV er 


sense when we speak of conforming to the 


203—204. ‘Dear is that shed^T... storms He^ loves the cottage , endeared 
to his mind by association the hill which raises him up so high to expose 
him to the fury of the tempest. 


203. ‘Shed'— A. meau hovol, is here used for co’ tage. Ihe Swiss cottages 

are neat and simple, and strongly impress upon the observer a pleasing convic- 
tion of the ease and comfort of the inmates. ^ 

204. ‘And dear that liill* — And that hill is dear. ‘SWnif’-jThis appa- 
rently refers to the snow in fhese elevated places, the mountain torrents and 
the wind, &c. With this compare the statement of li-ie 33, and mark the apparent 
contradiction. ‘ Lifts him to the storms^— On account of its height. 

As a child.. abreast, ia ' n adverbial clause qualifying bind, co-ordinately with so 
which virtually repeats it. « 

‘ Sewing * — Frightening. Molest — Trouble, disturb, the word him must be under- 
stood after it, *■ , • 

205 —208. ‘And as a child, when scaring sounds &c. . . .more/ — A strong attach- 
ment to home is one of the characteristic qualities of the Swiss. The poet illustrates 
this put riot passion by a beautiful Simile. The image is very striking. Our poet likens 
ttye child reposing its little head closer to its mother's bosom, when scared away by 
i fc rmj ng sounds, to the Swiss, whom the loud sounds of the torrents and the 
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•So tli© \ud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar, 

But hind him to his native mountains more. 

Such are the charms to barren sfafces assign'd ; 

Their wants*,but few/their wishes all confin'd. 210 
Yet let them only share the praises due : 

If few ^their wants, their pleasures are but few ; 

tempest’s din only draw the more to the mountains of his nativity, This is a beauti- 
'fill passage. • 

206. • Close and closer — Perhaps closer and closer ; but the former comparative 
inflection is omitted for euphony’s, or for the metie’s soke, just as one adverbial 
inflection is omitted in “safe and nicely/' King Lear, V. IIIj“ fair and softly/' 
Iden Gilpin ,4'C. As its fear increases, it clings the tighter to its mother. 

207. JjFhirlwnd — (\fhirl and wind). Literally, a wind that revolves rapidly. 
Hence secondarily a violent wind moving in a circle round its axis, and having 
a progressive motion. The first par® of the compound word is whirla (Icelandic), a 
Word derived from the sdtmd attending rapid motion. 

Mr. Bartlett observes this lino to be a familiar quotation. 

• 

208 . * Bind ’ — Is here used in its secondary or figurative sense u to endear** 

‘But’ has the sense of on 7 y. * 

JJ05-—8. Observe that the two sentences introduced by as apd stTdo not 
agree in structure. The latter sentence should be in sense, ,‘so he loves his 
mountains the more, when he hears the loud torrent, and the whirlwind roar.' 

209. *Smh ' — Is here retrospective, and not prospective as it frequently is, 

‘Such are the charms' i. e., tho o the poet has enumerated, vi2 : — Contentment 
(175) : cheerfulness (185) ; freedom (186) j out-door employments, such as fishing 
(187); agrioujjure (188) ; hunting (189)*; independence (191) ; family pleasures 
(194) j hospitality (197) ; patriotism (200). 

* Barren states’— Those that are less fertile than otherq. None aro absolutely 
barren. 1 Barren * is opposed to fertile, *\ 

• 209 — 10. ‘Suoh are the charms... confin’d’*/— Attractions like these, have been 
attributed to the unfruitful countries, whos l inhabitants have but few wants 
and whose desires are limited to the resources ttf their own land. * 

209. ‘Their wants &o\ — EJbpply the omissio^ : Their wants are but few, % 
and all their wishes were confined or limited. ‘Confined' — Limited. 

211 — 12. ‘Yef let them only share.. .but few’; — Yet let them have the appro* 
bation they merit, for as their desires are few, their enjoyments must necessarily 
be limited. Our poet means to contend that the praise of holding the charms 
referred to in line 209 accorded to the barren states is a little too much and he 
would detract from it on the score of their having few wants, which implies 
pari passu a limited number of enjbyments and he explains his position in the 
next two lihes following 

“For every want that stimulates the breast 
Beoomes % source of pleasure when redrest /’ 

“For every want, he says, whioh produpes excitation in the mind, becomes ^ ” 
when satisfied, a souroe of eqjoyment. Hence it follows that those that have few 
wants, have necessarily few enjoyments.” This is an unreasonable paradox, 
for if we estimate things oorrectly, we shall find that men ivho have the largest 
number of wants, are liable to discontent in the largest degree. 

211. Let them not get more than their due share of praise, Share, improperly 
used for obtain, 
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For evory want that stimulates the breast f 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest ; 

Whence from suoft lands each pleasing science flies, 215 
That first excites desire, and tlfen^ supplies ; 

212 ‘fffew Ac ’ — “As there is pleasure in the stimulus nectary for 
euppb M1 £ our wants, if the Wants are few the pleasures are few a\so,” An adverbial 
clause qualifying the predicate are. 

2H. ‘For every want — Cf v “Every want becomes a means of ploasuiro in 

tho » <mJI jessing” —Animated Nature. 

‘Stimulates the breast* i . e , excites it with n desire to iioplv the want ; from 
Iiif. tlirn ulus, a goad. * ‘For every want ..redrest* is an iverbiai clause attach- 
ed to t lie predicate are. « 

214. ‘When redrest * — ‘Hedress* is to sot right, amend relieve, rmn^dv, ease ; 
sometimes used of poisons, but properly of things In the text it 1 * iim^I in the 
s.ime sense ns in the following evtraet, whe howevoi, is a mtlu r unnsii d s< n-e 
no \ — *S7/p felt with me what T folr of mv c \'>ti\ i< y anti strndit hbmmd to 
u h my pain, which was her pain.’ — Sia P. bi *vi \ —IF/ / i it is w l i* nil 

adwnbial clause qualifying becomes. 

2«5. ‘Hence' t r., from this cause, vifr, that th< ir pleasures consist in thn 
redi easing of their oidmaiy wants. ‘ Such lands' i. c , tho 6 urm dates mentioned 
in 2()9 

‘Each pleasing science flics, &c.* vu. • — Music, painting, sculpture, which mo 
propel ly arts, not 8CieiK.es. An ait is that skill which is acquired by piactico 
under certain rules. Scunce is properly the study of tile various laws which 
govern tho practice of an art. 

Science deals with principles, art with their application. Thus the study of 
tho laws of harmony is a science^ the practice of them on a music? 1 mstiument 
or with tho voice is rn art. A man may bo proficient in the one and yet know 
nothing of tlic other. Tjio term science appears to be misapplied in tho te\t. Cf — 

“I piesont you with \ man, 

Cunning in music myl the mathcmotirks, ( 

To instiuct her fullwin those >ftenres*' 

/ — Shakespeare, Taming of. the Shrew 

§ * t- 

Fl Here Music and MathemalipOamy be considered’ as both arts and sciences. 

215 — 16. ‘Whence from such lands &c supplies'; — Whence every science 
which pleases men by turn tailing refined enjoyments to>i them does not flourish iu 
such countries. Science first ereatos a desire for intellectual enjoyment iu tho 
mind and then holds it on by adding always new stimulus to it i. c., by a]wnv» 
opening new sources of enjoyment ; and consequently a nation that is not prono 
to increase its wants, cannot favour the growth of science j and she is thereforo 
said to leave the barren state. 

216. ‘And then supplies'— In fnlj. And that then supplies it. ' ‘Supplies' 
= Satisfies. 

Tli at— Bel. pron. referring to science. First excites fa .— The science *. e. y the 
knowledge of theedelight to be derived, fror music, painting, Ac. (215) excites tho 
desire to enjoy and then supplies the means of doing so. 

217. Satiate/— Grow stale and cease to please. Constant repetition 

of the same pleasure deprives it of its pleasing effect. This fact is well expressed 
fcy Cowper : — . 

“It is the oonstant revolution, stale, 

And tasteless, of the same repeated joys. 
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Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 

To fill the languid pause with finer foy*, 

Unknown thoye powers that raise the soul to flame. 

Catch every nerve, ind vibrate through the frame. 220 

Thjt falls and satiates, and makes languid life 
A pedlar’s pack, that bows the bearer down.” 

Brora the Fr. encloyer =s to choke or clog jap ; when applied to the appetite, 
is. clog up the active power by satiety. The cognate forms are clot, clog, the 
original of them all being a thick heavy lamp of ma’ss. Of. Clown,, 

' Sensual pleasures*—' To be contradistinguished from intellectual ot moral 
powers. • 

* Unknown * — Strictly speaking, adjective to the next line. 

* Sensual' — Is employed now only in an ill meaning, and implies ever a pre- 
dominance of sense in provinces where it ought not so to predominate. Milton, 
feeling that we wanted another word affirming this predominance where no such 
fault was implied by it, and that sensual only imperfectly expressed this, em- 
ployed, I know not win ther ho corned, ^sensuous,* a word whioh, if it had rooted 
itself in the* language, m<dit have proved of excellent service.. ‘Sonsuality* has 
h*d ajwaya an ill meaning, but not always the same ill meaning whioh it has 
now. Auy walking by sense and sight rather than by faith wrfs ‘ sensuality * of 
old.’—' T uencil 

217 — 18. The oons. # is ‘Wher sensual pleasures cloy, to fill the languid 
pau^e with finer joy, is unknown to them.’ The meaning therefore is that 
when the pleasures arising from the gratification of the senses shall have been 
indulged into loathing, the tedium of the Joyless hours that must follow, they are 
ignorant how to drive* away by enjoyments refined, i.e., when #uy are no longer 
solicited by the influence and irritation of sonsible objects, their mind cannot 
retire within herself and expatiate in the cool ar^l quiet walks of contemplation, 

218. ' Languid * — The substantive is languor Der. Lat. languere, to be slow 

to*be idle, as the languid or faint usually fio. J v 9 

4 The languid pause ' i. e. } the period of weaWnesa when the sensual pleasures, 
above allucfed to, cease to give . satisfaction, or w’^n the body is too wearied to 
continue them. • 

* To nil ' — A vefy unusual construction in English, the proper idiom is,— 'Un- 
known to them how to fill, Ac.’ 

‘Finer joy*— The refined pleasures of the mind and soul, such as are derived from 
the cultivation of arts and sciences, more especially of the fine arts. 

219. ‘ That raise the soul to flame ’ — That inflame or excite the soul with 
enthusiasm er animation. 

‘ Powers' — The imagination, as shown in poetry, music, and painting. 

* Unknown, i. pnknown are those powers. 

220. * Catch every nelve* i . e., affect th^ feelings with exquisite joys, Catch 
and Vibr^te^Supply that before each of these predicates* 

‘To flame' i. that* stir up or excite the soul ’very greatly, as fine music, 
oratory, paintings, sculpture, Ao. do. * Catch* — Touch ; affect. 

, * Frame? — Body. The two sentences '(that) catch every nerved and '(that) 
vibrate, Ao.* mean the same thing and describe the thrilling seneatjtyu jprpfooed by 
good poetry and music on some people. — M. J. Ed. 
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Their level life is but a smould’ring fire, 

Unquench'd by want, unfann'd by strong desire $ 

Analysis-, 

417-20. 

Sentences. Kind of Sentence*. 

(a) To, fill the languid pause with finer joy is (a thing) ' 

unknown to them ... ... ... ... Princ. Sent. ^ 

(bj When sensual pleasures cloy, Adv. Sent, to ‘fill.* 

(c ) Those powers are unknown to them Prino. Sent. 

(<£) That raise the- soul to flame, Adj. Sent, to ‘powers** 

(e) That catch every nerve, ... Do. Do. in (c) 

(f) And that vibrate through the frame. Do. in (p)'and Co-ord. 

to (e). 

221-22. ‘Their level life is but... desire’— Here thb metaphor is taken from 
a fire burning without vent, and the dull monotonous life of the Swiss is assimilat- 
ed to such a fire, because it is never kindled into flame by strong doBire. 

221. * Level * — The force of this word here is monotonous, uniform. 

« 

Not completely destitute of pleasure, nor feeling ahy eager desire fo^ more 
than they have." « 

222. ‘Unqucnch'd This Alliteration or repetition of the prefix un is 

common with Goldsmith : as, « 

Unaltered, unimproved , Sfc. 

Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined. 

The reading of this line in the first, second and third editions w.*s : 

“ Not quenched by want, nor fann’d by strong desire.” 

Unquench'd , &c., unfann'd, fyc. ^an 1 unfit , &c.. are attributive adjuncts of fire, 
which is the complement of the verb of incomplete piedication is. 

223—26. ‘Unfit for raptures .. b'iss expire.’ — The vulgar are incapable 'of 
higher pleasures, or, if ever they/ feel the thrill of such delight i,o some grand 
annual festival, they would be yf entirely possessed by them, that they should 
corrupt the enjoyment by intemperance till they l?se it in toto . 

Unfit— Adj. to breast in line 225. , 

Baptures— Voilent feelings of pleasure when the soul is raised to flame. The 
word Raptvre is one of the group of words like pastime , diversion^, transport , &o., 
whioh as Dean Trench very justly remarks “contain great moral truths — God 
having impressed suoh a seal of truth upon language, that men are continually 
littering deeper things than they know, asserting mighty principles, it may be 
asserting them against themselves, in words that to them may soem nothing 
more than the current coin of society. ” Der. Lat. rapio, I snatch, literally 
signifies that which snatches us out of and above ourselves. There is another 
word in the English lexioon whioh is synonymons«with rapture, vie, ecstasy, 
derived from thepreek. r 

Ti%«^-* ^qIonging to the oomraon people, from Lat. vulgus, the common 
people. The word ^as how a further meaning, viz : — -Rude, unbecoming, inde- 
cent, whilst its original one has become almost obsolete. 

‘Learn to say the Greed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments 
in the Vulgar tongue .’ — Bock qf Common Prayer, ‘Exhortation at eod of Offiee 
for Pfcblio Baptism of Infants . 9 
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Unfit for Raptures, or, if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of once a-year, 

In wild excess the vulgar breast takbs fire, 225 

Till, buried in'debauch,* the bliss expire. 

But not their joys’ alone thus coarsely flow : 

Their mprals, like their pleasures, are but low ; 

Cheer—* Cicero, who loves to bring out superiorities where ho can find them* 
of the*Latin language over the Greek, urges this as one, that the Greek has no 
equivalent sto the Latin *t mltus' ( Leg. * I. 9,27.) j the oontinuanoe, that is ethioally 
regarded, as the ever-varying index and exponent of the sentiments and emotion* 
of the soul (‘imago animi vultus est/ De Orat., iii, 59,221); *Perhap 9 it may bo 
oharged on the English, that itstoo is now without suoh a word. Bub 'cheer,' 
in its earlier uses, of which vestiges still survive, was exactly such.'* — Trench. 

• • 

223. If raptures... year'— An adverbial 'clause of condition qualifying the 

predicate takes . • 

224. 'High' — Grand*; sumptuous. 

'Of— The * of* servep to make once a year adjectival to 'festival.' It has the 
fbroe of ‘ly* in 'yearly ’. 

'Of once a year* — Occuring onoe a ^ear. The proposition fof is used, with 
expressions denoting poifit of time, duration and repetition » 

(a) Point of time The revolution of 1640. The Athena&um of tho 17th 

infit. 

(b) Duration 1 Tho labour of many years. An interval of a few days. 

(e) Repetition. — A thing of dai 1 , ooourrenoe. A journey of twice a year. 

Festival — Syns \—H>liday, Feast. Festival and Holiday , as the words them- 
selves denote„|iave precisely the aims tnoaning in their original sense, with 
this difference that the former derives its origin from heathouish superstition, 
the latter owes its rise to the establishment of Christianity in *ts reformed state. 
A holiday has frequently nofchiu^ sacred in it, not even*its cause. A festival 
has always either a siorod or a sorious object. 1 A festival is kept by mirth and* 
festivity. Borne festivals am ho 1 dig s, |s in the case of weddings and public 
thanksgivings. The word holiday is a very indefinite term ; it may be employed 
for any day optima in which, there is a suspension of business. See further 
notes on feasts’, passim. • ^ 

Once is treated as a substantive = one occurrence* 

225. Breast— fs by Syifecdoohe for the person. 

'Takes fire '?- Is an idiom * Is oxoited in the .highest degree. < Vulgar breast?— 
The minds of the common people. 

226. 'Expire' — Literally, to breathe out. The present tense is frequently 
used for the future. ‘Till the bliss shall expire.* Buried— Adj. to bliss. 

'DebavZh*— Its adj. form is debauched , both derived from the Frenoh debaucher. 
In King Lear , I. IV. 263, ooours the form deooshed for debauched. 

'Buried in debauch * they get so drunk that they lose all consoiousness 

of pleasure, and of every * thing else. The jneauing of this is best expressed by ^ 
the vulgar phrase ‘dead drank.’ Till buried,.. expire.— An. Adverbial clause quali- 
fying takes. § « 

227. In full r— 'But it is not their joys alone that thus coarsely How*. 

, 227 28. Their joys are not only gross and corrupt, but their principle* 

also which are erected to a low standard of morality. 
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For, as refinement stops, from sire to son ( 

Unaltered, unimproved, the manners run $ 230 

And love's and friendship's finely-pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart’. 

> i * 

228. Like their pfeaswes— An Adj. ph. enlarging morals. 

‘Morals' — Lat. mos , moris, manner, way of life — usually In tjid plural. 

The moral character of the Swiss as drawn by the poet is inoorreot. The' 
Swiss are industrious, temperate, patriotic?, well-educated, moral, and religious, 
and in these respects will not lose by a comparison with any other nation. 
Their love of money, however, makes them selfish and mercenary. 

“Fot vulgar, faith, and innocence of life 
Renowned, a rough laborious people.” 

‘Are but low' i. e., are only low. # c 

229. ‘As' — Because. * From sire to son f — The construction is i — ‘Recause 
refinement stops, the manners run, unaltered *and unimproved, from sfre to son. 
‘Sire* — Father. 

239. The line means,— 'As refinement remains the same from father to 

son, so manners are unaltered and unimproved.' The Word 'unimproved* is 

redundant, as, of course, there could be no improvement without change. ‘Run* — 
Conti flue. < 

‘ Manners * — The expressions ‘my manners 9 and my manner are equally oofroOt. 

231. ‘Love's and friendship's * — When two or more genitives are connected 
by the cob), 'and,* if the whole be looked upon as a compound phrase, the suffix 
is appended only to the last, but if the whole bo not considered a phrase, the 

case ending is suffixed to each, as in the text. Cf. also, 

“And Zion’s daughters pqured their lays 

With priests and warrior's voice between.” * 

231 — 32 ‘And r Iove*s and friendship’s finely pointed Ac.’ Their apathetic 
heart is so impervious tb the shafts of love and friendship, that they fall back 
dulled in point. Divesting of the Metaphor, the p'lain sense of the passage is : — 
The fine feelings of love and friendship e^ert no influence upon their hardened 
hearts. As human beings they are of course capable of some love and friend- 
ship; however far from being refined they may be. t r i 

‘Dart — Here figuratively r used for the inffyienoe of the feelings of loVo 
and friendship. The figure is adopted from the Roman mythology, in Which 
Cnpid, the god of love, is represented as inspiring the feeling* of love by pierc- 
ing the heart with an arrow. 

‘Fall’ — Some critics are of opinion that ‘fall* should be ‘/Mis’ as a^gram- 
matical error. Bat perhaps this instance of apparent grammatical blunder 
with which Mr. Goldsmith may be charged, may be accounted thus .* — The 
sentence is composed of two co-ordinate clauses, whioh may be separately ptffr 
down as ® 

And love’s finely pointSd dart 
And friendship’s finely pointed dart, 

thus making up a oomplex subject and virtual plural. ‘Evidently our author's 
meaning was to convey two distinct ideas. Analogous instances are common 
with our best authors. Qf. v 

['No/ light nor darkness] bring his soul relief. — J ohnson. 

Here Dr. Johnson like our author treats the alternative expression as a, 
complex subject and virtual plural, According to the usual praotioe borrowed* 
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Some sterner virtues o'er, the mountain’s breast 
May sit, like fatooss oow'ring on the nest } 

But all the gentler morals, such as play 235 

Through life's OultUt’d* <ralks, artd charm the way, 

• I 

from the Latirf, the verb would bo in. the sitigular to ftgte* With 'light* and 
'dw'kneis' as the sttbjeot of separate co-ordinate clauses 

(1) * Neither light brings, Ac. 

• (2) Nor darkness brings^ &o, , 

Of course Dr. Johnson may be charged with a blander in grammar. This is a 
simpler solntiou than that given in the text, and also more common, but less 
modest. There is an elaborate note on this point in Howard* s° Grammar, Part 
Syntax, which ought to be read by every careful student, as it would greatly 
help to explain suoh constructions. 

^ • 4 

Prof. Bam in his English Grammar says -‘When the same noun is coupled 
with two adjeotives, so as to mean dififorent things, there is a plurality of sense 
and the plural (verb) is Required : as, ‘in the latter also religious and gram* 
matical learning go hand in hand, 1 ‘theological and the historical analysis of a 
language generally in some degree coincide.’ Page 176, Para 2, Rule 4. 

'Indurated' — Hardened, rendered unfeeling, callous, from the Lat. durus, 
hard; induro , induratum, to make hard. * ® 

2 «f9—232. 'For, as refinement heart. 9 — A compound adverbial sentence, 

qualifying the predicate are in line 226. In analysing it, leave out and before 
love* 8, and substitute for. piunted forms a complement to the Pred. fall. 

233 — 34. Here we have a beautiful Simile. The image is nob only noble 
but has boon expressed iu a ma.mer inimitably happy. For the mountain’s 
breast at once implies the callousness of fheir heart and their residence in th o 
mountain and "-the sterner virtues is au excellent periphrasis of the severer ex- 
cellencies of life, courage, fortitude, Ac. whioh have here Ibeen judiciously assi- 
milated to faloon’s bending down from their nest on the high mountain tops. 

233. 'Sterner virtues / a. g. J bravery, hardihood, love of freedom, Ac., as 
contrasted with the gentler morals of lows and friendship. The poet compares 
the sterner virtues to the fa!ooh,a bird of prey inhabiting the mountains, and tho 
gentler morals 4o the more timig birds, which, as the dove, live only in the plafns. 

234. 'Like' 1 — This may betaken as an adjective qualifying the noun virtues » 
and the word * falcons ’ as objective to the preposition 'to* understood. Latham 
however, says thnf'like* is# the only adjeotive that governs a noun or pronoun 
in the obj. case. It may therefore be taken as an attribute to virtues governing 
‘ falcons \ in the objective case without a preposition. 

'Falcons'— Lat. faloo, a hawk, so oalled perhaps because the bills and claws 
of the bird resemble a reaping-hook, Latin faloo, falcio. As this bird is the’ 
most strongly armed and the motifc courageous of the species, it is therefore 
used in falconry. 

'May sit — In reading, stress must be faid upon may. The poet does not 
assert that they do ; but he does assert that the gentler morals* on timorous 
pinions fly.* # • 

‘Like falcons oow’ring oh the nest* forms an attributive adjunct to virtues , 

'Cow'ring* — Brooding, crouching. To cower is, liter ally, to sit in & bonier, 
hence, to crouch down through fear. It is doubtful Whether the wbrd has any 
connection with the substantive coward, the derivation of whioh is uncertain* 


* IU Hales’ Edition ihA reading is culter*d walks 
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These, far dispers'd, on timorous pinions fEy, 

To sport and flutter in a kinder sky, 

France and tb# French, 

, « 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 

I turn ; and France displays her bright domain. 240 

235. Such ‘morals' as “play" in the Tatler and the Spectator. In full:— 
'Such morals as those are which p? ay/ Op, as may be taken as a relative pronoun 
after ‘such'. ‘Gentler morals ’ — Cultivation of the fine arts, politeness* Ac. 

285—38. 'Bjit. all the gentler morals Ao sky.* — But the softer 

virtues, civility, courtesy, Ac. which grace the higher and more polished walks 
of life, and render the journey through it tolerable and pleasing, fly far on 
timid wings in quest of a climate more favourable to .them : i . a., 4 whilo these 
mountaineers are hardy and courageous, their manners are coarse and rough ; 
and the graoes that impart charm to life civilized are unknown to them. 

236. ‘Life's more cultur'd walks' — The more cultivated or refined condition 
of life. • Charm the way ' — Beguile the tediousness and monotony of life’s journey. 

237. ‘These, Ac.’ — That is, these morals, being far dispersed. The word 

thes^in this verse is redundant, being inserted because the nominative (morals} 
is so remote. Dispersed — Adj. to morals. * # 

* Pinions' — Possibly pennant and pennon , pinnacle, pin, and pen are all 
cognate words.=Wings, feathers, or the small joint at the end of the wing 
Cf:— 

“ While warbling larks on russet pinions float 
Or seek at noon the woodland scene remote.”— 

r —Beattie J Minstrel . 

‘Pinion’ (v) TO bind or confine the wings of. Hence the metaphor " Pinion 
him like a thief” «■ restrain him by binding his arm or arms to the body. 

‘Timorous' — Timid, fearful lest they should ‘settle in an unfavourable spot. 

‘On timorous pinions fly ' = Are frightened away. g 

• 238. ‘Kinder sky ' — A more congenial climate, one better suited to them. 

Kinder — More suited toAheir kind. Kind if derived from kin, relationship. 
A lcinned or kind person is one who aoknowledges'and acts upon his kins tup with 
other men. « * * 

'A little more than kin and less than kind. ' 

—Shakespeare, Harslet. 

In the Chnroh Litany, we pray that God will give and preserve to our 
use the kindly fruits of the earth’, t. e. t the natural fruits, each after its ‘kind 9 
Gen. YII. 14. * • 


France ^lnd the French. * 

239. ‘Kinder skies' t - A more genial olimate. ‘Bidet? for climate is an ex- 
ample of Metonymy. The word *&ky' is radically, something shading or covering, 
a cloud, Ac. Probably sky, shade, and Gr. ski a are all from the same prime 
root. ‘Gentle manners'— The Frenoh are usually considered very polite, but 
their politeness is generally superficial. They are rather deficient in self-respect'. 
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Gay, sprightly laud of mirth and social ease, 

Pleas’d with thyself, whom all the world 0411 please, 

• ! 

Cowper considered Franco, for below his own country in mannefs. See Tatk V. 
466 — 472. • 

239 — 80. To the more genial climate of France the traveller next repairs, 
and in a very phasing rural picture, he introduces himself in the oapaoity of 
a musician to a village party of dancers beside the murmuring Loire. The leading 
featur#of this nation he represents as being the*love of praise ; whioh passion, 
while it inspires sentiments of honour, and a desire of pleasing, also affords A 
free course to folly, and nourishes vanity and ostentation. The soul accustomed 
to depend for its happiness on foreign applause, shifts its piinoiples with the 
ohange of fashion, and is a stranger to the value of self-approbation. — A ikin. 

239. 'Reign' — Prevail* , 

241. 'Qny sprightly land of mirth* — The French are characterized by a 
jovial temperament. 4 

‘Gkiy sprightly * — Both of these words are adjectives, the conjunction being 
frequently omitted in English. Observe the meaning of these words is, to some 
extent, repeated in the phrase of "mirt\and' social ease.' 1 

'Land op mirth'— This genitival expression, denoting an attribute of ‘Thnd* 
is bettter expressed in prose by * merry land.* 

'Sprightly — Spright and sprite are different forms of spirit. 

'(Land of) social ease ? —Country in whioh the manners of sooiety are easy 
and unconstrained. 

Land with its adjuncts forms a vocative or nominative of appelation, and 
therefore does not enter into the structure? of the sentenoe. 

242. ‘Whom all the world can please,*— Thou art pleased with thyself 
and therefore all the world can contribute to your satisfaction. 

Perhaps, in allusion to the politeness of the French people, which makes 
thorn appear pleased with every one.. His own success with his flute de- 
monstrates this. 

* Sportin' e choir ' i. e., a men^ band of dancers. The word ‘choir’ comes from 
the 6k. through the Lat. chorus m which means a dance in a ring, accompanied 
with a song. 

In these lines our poetf gives expression to what he had experienced during 
his travel and the particular mode of travelling which he led. But this is not 
the on^y place* in which our author has made a specific avowal of the universal 
situation in which he performed his grand tour on foot, for in the V\car of 
Wakefield he says : — “ I had some knowledge of music with a tolerable votoe, 
and now turned what was once my amusement into a present means of sub- 
sistence. I "passed among the harmless peasants of Flanders, and among snoh 
of the French as were poor enough to bo very merry ; for I ever found them, 
sprightly in proportion to their wants. Whenever I approached a peasant’s 
house toward night-fall, L^layed one of my most merry tunes; and that pro- 
cured me not only a lodging but subsistence for the next day.’* 

241 — &o. Also,— “That levity for which we are apt to despise this nation 
is probably the principal source of their happiness. Au agreeable oblivion of 
past pleasures* a freedom from solicitude about future ones, and a poignant 
zest of every present enjoyment* if they be not philosophy, are at least excellent 
substitutes. By this they are taught to regard the period in whioh they live 
with admiration. The present manners and the present conversation surpass 
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How often hare I led thy sportive choir, 

With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire ? 

Where shading elms along the margin ‘grew, 245 

And freshen'd from the wave, the Zephvr flewj 
And haply, though my harsh touch, faltering still, 

But mocked all tune, and marr’d the dance f" s skill, 

all that preceded. A similar enthusiasm, as strongly tinctures their learning 
and their taste.” — Inquiry into the Present State af Polite Learning, , 

243. Comp. Tristram Shandy , end of Book VII. 

‘Equ? is simply intensive. ‘I have very frequently led thy merry singers 
along the banks <feo/ 

•Led’— As a player on his flute during his wanderings. • 

243 — 54. ‘How often have I led the* sportive.., three score.' — How often 
have I accompanied with my inharmonious flute thb songs and danoes of thy 
sportive peasantry by the banks of the purling Loire, where grew umbrageous 
elm-trees and refreshing breezes blew from the RiveV ! And though my bad 
performance, perhaps, only mimicked all sorts of tune and destroyed the harmony 
of the dance, yot the villagers had the charity to chaipoterize it as*marvellous 
and danoe unmindful of the hot hour of noon. Yes ! all alike both the old and 
the young. Bdldames have led their ohildren through the merry maze of dance 
and the sportive grand-fathers, who had pretensions to the art, have cut capers 
despite the load of sixty years that was on their back. * 

244. ‘ Tuneless pipe * — Inharmonious flute. See below lines 247 and 248. 
The poet modestly hints that he was not a very proficient musioian. 

* The Loire' — The largest river in France, rises on the ^western slope 
of the Cevennes, m the department of Arddohe. It flows gently N. W., and 
enters the Bay of Biscay by a wide estuary, about forty miles below the town 
of Nantes. At the commencement of its course,, the Loire flows through a wild 
romantio country, and has all the characteristics of an impetuous mountain 
torrent. As it descends, its valley widens out, forming extensive plains, 
ricjily covered with orchards, vineyards, and corn-fields, that they have justly 
received the name of the garden of France. — McLbdd. • 

246. 1 Shading elms' i. s., •large elm trees affording shadow. 

Margin — In French margin, Lat. man-go , probably vjoxies from mare, the 
sea, as it is mostly connected with water. 

Syne. : — A border is a stripe, an edge is a line ; margin and vtrge are ^peciee 
Of bqrder. A margin is the border of a book, or a piece of water, a verge is the 
extreme border of a place j a brink is the edge of any precipice or deep place. 

246. The con. is: — ‘And where the zephyr blew, fresh from the t waves.* 

•j Freshen'd from the wave ' — Tb^air waa made fresh and pure by passing 
over the water. It is 0 well-known fact that water absorbs impurities from 
the air. ‘Freshened* s=Cqq\q& ; Part, to zgphyr yhiohsageptle breeze. 

247. 'Haply' & Perhaps? by chance, happen, hap, and also happy, appear 
to be derivative from a Welsh word, hap, or hab, fortune. The adv. haply 
qualifies the verba tpockid, marred . See further npfces\>n this word in line 179. 

’Though my harsh touch, always trembling, produced no music, and 
prevented the dancer from showing his skill, the village people would praise,, 
Ah.' The dancer was unable to show his skill, beoaase the music was bad. It 
was net possible to keep time.— M acMillan. 
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Yet would the village praise my woudrous power. 

And dance, forgetful of the noon-tide* hour. 260 

Alike all ages. • Dames pf ancient days 

Have led their children through the mirthful maze, 

And the gay grandsire, skill'd in gestic lore, 

Has frisked beneath the burden of three score. 

‘Though my harsh touch... tune/ and ‘though... skill,’ are adverbial olausee 
which must be taken with each of the predicates would praise and would danoe* 
The adverb haply should probably be taken with vtocke l and marred , though the 
order of the words does not, strictly speaking, allow of this.— M^ son. 

'Touch' — That is, on the nmsiqal instrument. 

248. 'Mocked' — Disappointed. 'Marred* — Spoiled. 'But' = Only. 

• Marred the dancer's skill' i. e. t he kept such bad time that the dancers could 
not keep with him without spoiling ttfbir dancing. 

249. 'Village'— For villagers by Metonymy, the container for the thing oo 4- 
fcained. 

4 Would praise'— Used to praise, were^ accustomed to praise. 

250. ‘.Noon- tide* - -Compounded of pure Eng. words noon 'and tide. $he 
adj. frcmi tide is tidy identical with German zeitig, has lost tha^ reference to 
time , which exists in the compounds, noon-tide, even-tide , spring.tide, &o. 

* Forgetful &c.* — ‘Forgetting that it was the middle of the day\ The 
usual time for dancing is tne eve a mg. 

251. • Alike all ages' — The cons, is inverted — ‘All ages were alike/ is tho 
regular construction— -the moaning is, both men and women of all ages are 
equally merry dhd dance together, unmindful of the heat of the noon. 

After alike supply are. 'Ages' — Abstract for Concrete. ‘l)ames of ancient 
dags'— Old Matrons. Der. Ger. damao, to snbdue, thro' tSe Fr dame. Hence 
dame * a mistress, a woman. It w£s formerly used as a title of honour. 

•252. * Mirthful maze' i.e. Dancing in which involutions are performed. Fig, 

Alliteration. Of some dance like that known as Roger de Coverley. # 

253. 'day grandsire ’ — Alteration —For * grandsire' comp, 'grandfather* 

' And the gay grandsire— three score* — We have a Similar passage in Roger’* 

‘ Pleasures of Memory ^ .— 

“The hoary grandsire smiles the hour away, 

Wou by the raptures of a game at play $ 

• He bends to meet each artless heart of joy, 

Forgets his age, and acts again the boy.” 

'Oestic lore* = Art of dancing, Gestio is cognate with gesture, gesticulate, jest 
(orignally gesl) gest in Spenser’s F. Q. Scott speaks of tho ( gestic art ’ in Peveril 
of the Peak, Ch. XXX. — Here legendary s=reliting to such t des as those of the 
Gfesta Romanorum , or deeds of romance. The word * gestic * is derived from 
Latin gesticulor *, to gesticulate, Fr : gwo to deport, to act. Hence we see that 
gestic lore, applies to ‘danofng’ also. * Lore ' — A* S. Idre, or l&ri (Wedg.) f learn- 
ing. Others derive it from A. S. Jotr * learning. 

'Lore' is also an old Ed^Ush verb, now used only in its past* participle 'tom'* 
with the meaning to 'lose.* 

# 254. 'Frisked,— The verb to 'frisk' comes from the adj s 'frisk? . Frisk, brisk 
Lat. 'fresco', and 'fresh' are all closely connected— Leaped or frolicked in gaiety. 

L 
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So l>Iest a life these thoughtless realra^'display ; 255 

, Thus idly busy ^rolls their world away : 

Theirs are those arts that mind to migd endear, 

For htnour forms the social temper hare. 

‘The burthen of three score The infirmities of old ago, Old age is oom- 
monly spoken of metaphorically as a ‘burden’. „ 

255. ‘So blest ’ i. e. t in the degree above mentioned. 1 Thoughtless ' — Not 
without thought , in our present s^nse of the word ; bnt without anxiety , ■* which, 
was its former meaning. Cf. Our Saviour’s words, ‘Take no thought $or your life, 
what yo shall eat, or what *ye shall drink ; nor yet for your body, what ye shall 
put on.’— St. Malt.' vi., 25. 

‘Realms' — Kingdoms, used by Metonymy for the people. Really only one 
country is referred to, viz, France. The plural appears to have been used to 
•ecure a plural verb display to rh/rae with away . 11 

'Thought' ess realms' i. e., unthinking regions, the inhabitants of which are 
given up to thoughtless pleasures, and are quite averse to Berious contem- 
plation. 

255— 50. Tho connexion is not. very clear. It may be as follows : — ‘These 
thoughtless realms display so bl *st a l»fo u tA it, their woild rolls away thus idly 

bus^.’ Or ‘ so ’ may bo retrospective. Thus ‘These t’mqghtless life, and their 

world.. .busy.’ The latter cons, is to be preferred. A semicolon might be ikserted 
after ‘ display ' fn 1. 255. 

The meaning of the two lines is : — Such happy life do these unthinking 
people exhibit. Busy to no purpose or piolit, they fritter away their affairs or 
time in theso sorts of frivolous amusemonwj which they consider to be the chief 
business of their lives. 

256- ‘Idly busy'=s Busy to no purpose, i. <\ , unprofit xbly einpVy^d. buoy only 
ip amnsiug thomeelves. Note the app.nenc contiadici mu in this expression. If 
one is busy, how can, one be said *»t tho sene time to bo idle? Tho French aie 
said to be * busy,’ because th y are always uetitje, constantly in motion. But they 
are ‘ idly busy,’ because the pursuits they follow me generally of a frivolous nature. 
This is an iuatanco of the figure called 6Lymoro«, a figuie of Rhetorio. It Con- 
sists in this— where tlmro is an epithet used which is of exactly the opposite 
signification to the word it is joined, e . g ,, cruel k;udnoss. Comp.— 

“Nor sees how much with art tft» windings run 

Nor where the regular confusion ends.” — Addison’s Cato* 

Also . — “ —Yet from these flames, 

No light j but rather darkness visible."— Milton’s Far. Lost , B. 3. 

And “ That as bickered through tho sunny shade * 

Though restless still themselves, a lulling murmur made." 

— Thomson, CiMe of Indulence t O.int. I., St. 3, 

‘Rolls their world away * — As time passes, and we get nearer to eternity, the 
world may be said to roll away from us. Their rolers not to realms but their 
inhabitants. 

257. Th^cons. of this line is : — ‘Inose arts that 1 render mind dear to mind 
belong to them.* Theirs is a poss. c pron., plural number, nom. oase after the sub- 
stantive verb are. Some would take it a personal pron. poss. case, governed by 
the noun arts understood. Theirs is clearly a word that stands for their , and 
the noun arts. Endear is a trans. verb, governing the noun mind in the obj, 
pass, aud refeiriug to the relative prop, that as its nominative. 

'Arts’ i. e., of giving pleasure to others. 
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Honour, that praise which real merit gains. 

Or even imaginary worth obtains, • 

257 -58. They observ those social duties, which endear one man to another 5 
or their respect for character, inclines them to be sooialj— to observe those rule# 

of honour which rc gulate their intercourse. 

258 ‘Social telkper' — The chnraoter and disposition of the people. The 
original 'meaning of the verb to temper is to mix things toother so that one 
narfc Qualifies the other. The old physicians said there were four humour* in tt 
Smu^r** --#-blood, choler, phlegm, and melancholy. ^ When these were *«ixed or 
tempered in proper proportions, ho was said to lmve an even temper. If oholer 
Predominated he was said to he choleric, if phlegm, phleqmat’9, and so on. We 
«tMl sneak of tempering mortar,*. «, mixing it properly. The noun temper -was 
formerly nsed of the body as well as of the mind. ‘The exqmsiteness of the 
Saviour’s bdflily temper increased the exqniaitenoss of his torment. —FULL 8 8, 
A Pisgah Sight of Palestine, Here, i. in France. 

« ff nri0W '— Praise, reject as explained in the next line. It is here used for 
the desire of praise or esteem. ‘Ferns’ - Moulds, models. 

*v 0 r'— Because This word here introduces the cause which produced the art* 
mentioned iij the preceding lino. For tenor... here— Au adverbial clause qualify, 
ing are. • 

259 Divide this sentence into two 1. Honour, that praise which real 
merit pains, h^e passes current. 2. Honour, that praise which Fen imaginary 
worth obtains, here passes gurrent. 

Honour, nominative to pass •*. Praise— In apposition to honour . 

259—69 Honour, which is reward conferred on genuine merit or some- 
times extended* to summed worths, “to father an 1 prunella" The latter be- 

cause in acorn m V'v; u mn the laws of honour obtain, a person who has a 
punctilious attention to decorum may be distinguished with honour, though 
he may be guilty of the foul 1 st violations of moral ditty. Mnndeville has 
drawn a fine parallel between honour and religion. Honour is directly opposite 
to •oli"ion The 0.10 bids you hear your injuries with patience, the other tells 

if vou ‘ don t resent them, you are not fit to live. Religion commands you to 
We all revenge to God ; honour bids you trust your rovenge to nobody bftt 
ijouvself even where the law willrflo it for 5011 . Religion plainly forbids mur- 
der ; honour openly justifies it; Aligion bids you not to shed blood upon any 
account whatsoever ; frononr bids yon fight for the least trifle, & 0 . Observe this 
definition of what is here called ‘honour' 

260. 'Imaginary' is here opposed to * genuine 

Analysis* 

255 — 60 . Subject. Predicate. Completion or Peed. Extension op Feed. 


(а) These thoughtless 

realms, 

(б) Their world thus idly 

busy, 


display ... so blest a life 


rolls ... • — — 

(c) Those arts, ... .» are theirs ... • # ••• 

(d) That endear .... mind to mind 

• ‘That endear mind to mind'— Is a subordinate Sent, to (c). 

(e) (.For) honour forms . the social temper ... 
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Here passes current ; paid from hand to hand. 

It shifts in splendid traffic round the land 5 
From courts to camps, to cottages, it strays, 

And all are taught an avarice <5 praise. 

Subject. Predicate. Completion or Peed. Extension op Pred. 

(/) Honour that praise ... passes current r— r ... here 

(g) Beal merit ... ... grains ... which ... — r* 

(h) Or even imaginary worth ....obtains ... (or) which ... «. — — 

261 . ‘ Passe » current' — An allusion to money, which is said to be current 
when it is commonly received and passes frpm one to another. Current ia 
derived from the Lat. curro t curium, to ran and is hero an adj., used adverbially. 
Neuter verbs ( e.g . passes) are frequently followed by adjectives, instead of adverbs 
as. the stars shine bright, the time flies fast : he hits hard j he shuts the door close. 
Cf. j— 

* How sweet, the moonlight sleeps upon fhis bank.* — Shakespeiie. 

This may be due to the fact that in 0, E. the adv. was often formed from 
the adj. by adding e f (thus, adj. soft, adv. softe), which in course of time, lika 
many other endings, was dropped ; or to the fact, that, in many oases, tho adj, 
form is intended to express rather the quality of the kgenb as seen in the act, 
or after the act, than the quality of the act itself. — Stevens and Morris. 

‘Hand to JiancT— Synecdoche * for one to another.’ 

261 — 62. Here our author has made use of a beahfiful metaphor by which 
ho compares honour either genuine or counterfeit, to a current coin, passing 
from hand to hand throughout France as a trade. Hence the expression ‘paid’ 
is used to keep np the Figure. ‘Paid Vrom hand to hand’. — This, is an enlarge- 
ment of tho subject ‘it/ which stands tor 'honour'. 

‘Merit' and ‘ Worth * in linos 259 and 260 respectively are absfcraot terms 
used for concrete, r 

262. ‘ Traffic ' — Derived ultimately from Lat. trans, beyond, facto, to make, 

is said to mean originally something done beyond, i. e beyond the sens. With 
the use of the word here compare ‘commercing with the skies,'. — II. Penseroso , 
39 ; also. ‘Could beauty, my lord, have letter/* commerce than witia honesty'. — 
Mantlet , III. I. 110. * Shift S' — Moves. *> 

263. ‘ Courts ’ = Courtiers (Metonymy). 1 Cqmps’— Per men who dwell in 
oamps i.e. soldiers (Metonymy). ‘Cottages’- Cottagers (Metonymy). 

264. ‘The result of this state of matters is, that all arb taught* to covet 
praise. This indicates a state of mind by no means healthy. Of this love of 
praise thus : Young — 

“The love of praise howe’er ooncealed by art, 

Reigns more or less, and glows in every heart ; 

The proud to gain it toils on toils endure 
The modest shun it, but to make it sure j 
+ O’er globes and sceptres now on thrones it swells ; 

Now trims the midnight lamp in oollege cells, 

*Tis Tgry, Whig ; it plots, prays, preaches, pleads, 

Harangues in Senates, speaks iu masqtferades, 

It aids the dancer’s heel, the writer’s head 
And heaps the plains with mountains of the dead 
Nor ends with life 5 but nods in sablo plumes, 

Adorns our hearse, and flatters on our tombs.” 
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They please, are pleas’d ; they give to get esteem, - 265 
Till, seeming blest, they grow to wljpt they seem. 

Bat while this softer.art their bliss supplies, 

It gives their folliestalso room to rise ; 

‘Are taught an avarioe of praise 1 . — It is diffioult to assign the proper 
designation to theP construction of nouns like avarice after the passive verb are, 
taught. It is very easy to shelve the difficulty by oalling them objects. This is 
a terfti by which some grammarians seem tew designate every thing that they 
do not knew what else to do with, so that even adverbs are called objects of 
verbs. In the phrase he taught me Greek , the objeof of the verb is ww. This noun 
Greek , in its relation to the verb, approaches most nearljs to the adverbial 
adjunct. • 

* Avarice* — Lafc. aveo to desire, signifies in general, a longing for, but by 
distinction a longing for money. Here it Hneaas excessive desire of gaining 
praise. ‘Avarice of praise' — . An eager •desire for it. 

265—66. ‘While they administer to the delight of others, they seem to oatoh 
pleasure by reflection ; while they show respect for others, that they may in 
return be regarded or respeoted, till, appoaring'to be happy, they beoome what 
they appear to bo. • 

# Mr Campboll decides thero is no couplet in English rhyme whiolTmora 
perspicuously expresses the flattering, vain, and happy character of the French 
than the-io two linos of the Traveller. 

265. To get estevn * — An adverbial extension of purpose to give . 'Esteem? 
—Dor. Lat. destimatio and c >stimare. It is the same word with ‘aim' in Old Fr : 
eyme t esme t and estnie, and should therefore signify properly, a judgment 
or conjecture of the mind. * Seeming * = Seemingly, here modifies the adj. 
'blest? ' 

‘They give to get esteem ? i. e. t they give esteem in orddr that they may get 
esteem ; they honour others that they themselves may be Honoured in return. 

266. By constantly putting on the appearance of happiness thoy at length 

t>eoome happy. • • 

‘Grow to&Jhat they seem ? — They get the credit for being worthy of honour, 
and, bein& anxious to retain i<{ are so careful of their couduot, that they beoome 
really worthy of it: So, the •surest way to matai a man a liar or a thief is to* 
treat him os one .— vans and Morris. 

Analysis. 

# X 2 3* 3 4 X 

267, &o.— (But) it | gives | to their follies | room to rise, | also|| (while) this softer 

% 8 1 

art | supplies | their bliss || (for) praise tejp dearly loved or too warmly sought ( 

2 X 3 11 

enfeeb les | all internal strength of thought: || (and) the weak soul, within itaelf 

2 4* 4 • 

unblest | leans | for all pleasure, on another's breast, ^ 

Here the numerals 1,2, 3, 4 are used to denote subject,* predicate, completion 
and extension of predicate repeotively. 3 a is used to denote the indirect objeot. 
Where any expression is underlined it should mean that it is supplied to fill 
up the ellipsis. 
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For praise too dearly lov'd, or warmly sought. 

Enfeebles all internal strength of thought : 270 

And the weak soul, within itself unblest. 

Leans for all pleasure on another’s breast. 

Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art. 

Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impact ; 

267 — 8. But while this politeness of manners administers to their happiness, 
it at the same time promotes theii^folly. 

267. The poet now mentions some of the drawbacks in connexion with 
such a state of things: ‘Softer*— More pleasing. ‘Art* — Tht> art of pleasing. 

• 

‘While this softer art supplies their bliss’ is an adverbial olause, qualifying 
gives. To their follies is in the adverbial relation to fives. To rise fb an attri- 
butive adjunct of room. e 

267 — 72. But while this interchange of civility 1 procures happiness to 
them, it also holds out at the same time a premium to folly. For applause that 
is too highly valued or ardently coveted, enervates the mind ; and while the 
mind is rendered thus weak, its unhappy possessor beoomos dependant for 
satisfaction on others. o 

268. ‘Qives\room to rise — Opportunity to increase. An idiom. 

269. Loved — A part, used as an adjective defining praise. Loved too dearly 

may be taken as an enlargement of the subject prnU *> ; or we may make a new 
Sentence, thus : which is loved too dearly, meaning ‘loved more than it should. 
The same romaiks apply to warmly sought. ‘Internal stength of thought’ i.e., 
mental vigour or sound judgment. Internal is opposed to external . + 

First leave out “or warmly sought, and then repeat for praise thought, 

substituting warmly soil) lit for dearly loved. 

270. * Enfeebles ’ — Praise, too, dearly loved, or sought too eagerly, leads 

men to do what will meet the approval fcf men rather than what is absolutely 
right. t 

u « 

271. The weakened mint^boing nnable to detive any happiness from itself, 

seeks happiness in the applause of others. s 

Goldsmith expresses himself to the same effeoj 1 in tffoe t hod-nabured Man, 
when Sir William Ilonoywood says to his nephew,— ‘Henceforth, nephew, 
respect yourself. He who seeks only for applause from without, has qll his 
happiness in another’s keeping*. 

272. *0n another* s breast * i.e., craves, as its greatest happiness, the praise 

of others instead of an approving conscience. • 

i 

273 — 74. ‘The result of all this is, that in this oountry, men who have no 
real merit but can make a grand display, long for the flattery which vain persons 
, aro ever ready to bestow,. c * 

273. * Ostentation * — I^at. ostentum, fr. ostendere, to show. An ambitions dis- 
play ; a display of anything to gain the applause of others* 1 — used generally in a 
detractive sense, as : — ‘Muoh ostentation vain, of fleshy arm”. — Milton. 

Here the word is used for ostentatious people, 4. people fond of show. 
Abstract for concrete. Sere i.e., in France. 
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Here vanity assumes; her pert grimace, * *275 

And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace ; 

Parade is a pompous* exhibition 6 f things for the purpose of display ; oaten * 
tation now generally dictates a. parade of virtues or other qualities for which 
one expects to be honoured. Parade is a forced effort to attract notice j as 
when a man makes a parade of his wealth, his knowledge, his charities ; oaten* 
tation includes the purpose for which the display is made, namely to be seen 
and applauded by others. 

Bawdry— This word is a corruption of Saint Audrey(~ Saint Ethel red a), 
meaning showy, worthless finery. At the annual, fair of Saiut Audrey, in the 
isle of Ely, showy lnoe onlled St. Audrey’s laoe was sold, and gave foundation 
to our word tawdry, which means anything gaudy, in bad«fcaste, and of little 
value. Of. ‘Come, you promised me a tawdry lace and a pair of sweet gloves." 
Shakes. Winter's Tale , IV. 8 . In Sponsor’s Shepheard's Calendar , April, it has 
Scarcely acquired its depreciatory sense, • • ^ 

“Binde your fillets ffcsto, 

And gin? in your waisto, 

For more finenesse, with tawdrie lace." 

Hence , i.e., for the reasons just given. • 

275. •* Her port grimace ’ Her saucy air of affectation, An oxample of 
Ter^pnification. The sifhple application of a personal pronoun implying sex to 
an abstract idea or to an inanimate objoob, at once invests it with personality.' 
‘Vanity', for vain persons — Abstract term for concrete. 

Picrt— S prightly, b»ld. This word is now commonly used in a bad Bense, 
meaning impudent, for which malapert was formcily employed, and peri meant 
spirited, lively, brisk (probably oonnected with pretty). 

* * Awake the pert and nibble spirit of mirth, 

Turn melancholy forth to funerals’. —Shakespeare, Mids. N.D.I.I . 

* On the tawny sands and shelves, # 

Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves’. — Milton, Comus. 

# Grimace — Der. Ioel : gryma , a mask ; hence to begrin te, to sally. Got. 
grave gays this word is from primaoief, a celebrated carver of fantastio heads 
in Gothic agchitecture, but probably 'grim' may be considered as the basis of 
t*he word? Cf. ‘The French i&tion is addicted to grimace'. — The Spectator. 

270. ‘And trims her rofies of frieze &c.’ — ifere also wo find Vanity in its* 
disgusting shape is the ponjpu of its inhabitants whose tawdry dresses of frieze 
(a kind of coarse woolen cloth with a nap on oue side) are edged with gold. 
‘Copper’— So .called from the name of the island of Cyprus. 

S*riezk — A kind of coarse woollen cloth, much worn in Ireland, Thin 
word is commonly, in England, mispronounced to rhyme with freeze. But Cf, 

9 ‘The captive Germans of gigantic size. 

Are rank’d in order, and a^e clad in frieze. 9 

— Dryden, Translation of Persius, 

‘See how4he double nation lies, 

Like a rich coat with skirts^of frieze ; 

As if a man in making posies. 

Should.bundie thistles up with roses'. -«-S wjft. 

Swift was an Irishman, who ought to know. 

‘Copper lace*— Gold or, silver laoe adorned the dress of persons of fashion 
at that time. Those of whom the poet speaks are an imitation made of copper. 
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‘ Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 

To boast one splendid banquet once a-year ; 

The mind still turns where shifting fashion draws, 

Nor weighs the solid worth of %ejf -applause. 280 

Holland. 

To men of other minds my fancy flies, 

Embosom'd in the deep where Holland lies. , s 

12 3 4 

277. &o — The Analysis is f— Beggar pride | defrauds | her daily oheer | here, 

4 12 4 4 

to boast one splendid banquet onoe a year ;||tbe mind j turns | still || where I 
12 12 

shifting fashion draws||(and) the t mind | weighs ? ut£ | the solid u worth of 
3 

self-applause. 

277 — 78. The pride of the poor, or rather, the poor under the influence 
of pride deny themselves some of the necessaries of life> that they may be able 
to make for a grand annual feast. 

‘Beggar pride * « Poor vain persons. 

Beggar is use£ attributively. * Pride 1 — Abst. for Con. * Oheer ’ — Is used for 
weal ; food. Observe its other meanings. (1) as a countenance and its expres- 
sion / a state of feeling or spirits, hence secondarily that which promotes good 
spirits or gaiety ; provisions prepared for a feast ; entertainment • applause. ( 2 ) 
As a verb meaning to glide ; to infuse life, courage, animation or hope &c, into ; 
to grow cheerful. See further on this word m line 228. 

‘Defrauds* i.e., lives very sparingly the rest of the year in older to have 
one grand feast before its close. 

278. ‘Banquet* — A« present the entire course of any solemn or splendid 
entertainment, but * banquet \ the Italian banchetvo, a small bench or table, used 
generally to be restrained to the lighter and ornamental dessert or refection witty 
wine, whioh followed the more substantial repast. — Trench. 

l 279— 80. The mind here always acts up to the dictates of ever-changing 
( fashion without caring for the jnore substantial praise whioh is vouchsafed to 
one by his own self. 

279. Even after one is reduoed to poverty, one likes to follow the fashion. 

* If here... draws* is an adverbial clause, qualifying turns. 

279. *Ih aw* =s Allure, attract. 

280. Nor & And not. Solid is opposed to hollow , here unsubstantial. 

* Nor wiighs* i. e ., and does not consider how much better the ap’proval of 
one’s own conscience is than the applause of others. 

For nor weighs read (in analysing) and the mind weighs not , 

0 Holland. * « 

281 — 316. ‘The strong oontvast to this national character is sought in 
Holland; a mostgrbphieaWescription of the scenery presented by that singular 
country introduces the moral portraiture of the people. From the necessity of 
unceasing labour, induced by their peculiar circumstances, a habit of industry 
has been ioi med, of whioh natural consequence is a love of gain. The possession 
of exnberant wealth has given rise to the arts and conveniences of life; but at 
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Mefchinks her patient sons before me stand. 

Where the broad ocean leans against the land, 

the same time has iutmjpoed a crafty, cold and mercenary te&nper which sets 
everything, even liberty itself, 2b a price* How different, exclaims the poet, 
from their Belgian ancestors ! how different from the present race of Britain ! — 
Aikin. % 

Compare Samuel Butler's ‘Description of Holland^ 

9 M A country that draws fifty foot? of water, 

In whioh men live as in the hold of Nature, 

And when the sea does in upon them break, # 

And drowns a province, does but spring a leak ; 

That always plv*the pump, and never think 
They can Ije safe, but at the rate they stink. 

That live as they had beon rud aground, 

And when they die, are cast away and drown'd 
That dwell in ships, like swarms of rats, and prey 
Upon the goods all nations’ fleets convey ; 

And when < heir merchants are blown up and orakt. 

Whole towns are cast-ajvay in storms, and wreckb. 

That feed like cannibals, on other fishes, 

And sorvft thoir consin-Germans up in dishes : 

A land that rides at anchor, and is moor’d, • 

In whioh they do not live, but go abroad”. 

280. f lhc solid worthy 8fc.' —Of. Pope's Essay on Man, (Ep. IV, lines 
255—258)— 

tl On self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
* Of stupid starers, and of ftmd huzzas ; 

And more true joy Marcellas exil’d feels, • 

Than Caesar with a sonato at his heels”. . 

281. Fancy — Poetic imagination. Fantasy, phantasy, fancy, phansy, phan- 
to jp, with thoir derivatives, are all fron^ the Gr. phaino , to appear, and come 
through the French. The initial letter appears to have been originally T in all ca^es, 
for in early Fi% the corresponding Gr. letter was not represented by ph. Ohauoer 
has * fantomTMan of Laibe's Tale, V. 5457J, and ‘femtesyes ’ occurs in ‘Piers Plowman/ 
After the close of the fifteenth century, there was a tendency to alter the spelling 
of all each words so f.s $o show thoir classical origin (see Man. Eiig. Lang. L ct, 
XX. Seo. 4), and, accordingly, # in Sponsor we find ‘phantasy* (F. Q., B. III., 0. 12), 
and in Sir T. More * phantom ’. ‘Phantasm’ came, perhaps, direct from the Greek, 
for it i^not foantf in early writers. See Angus, ‘Ft. JRT. T,\ Seo. 37. Pean Trench 
thus observes on this word — “When ‘fancy’ was spelt — ‘phant'sy’ as by Sylvester 
in his transition of ‘DuBirtas/ and by the other scholarly writers of the seven- 
tr'ouLb century, no one could thou doubt of its connexion, or rather its original 
identity, with ‘phantasy,* as no Greek schola^ could miss its relation (phantasia).’* 

‘Of other minds ’ — Of different dispositions, that is, differing in disposition 
from the French. # * 

282. ‘Embosomed in the deep &q.’ — T he # geographioal position of Holland fa 
in the midst of the ocean. * Holland* — means low or hollew land. The snrfaoe is 
generally below the sea-l£vel. A part of Lincolnshire, similar 'in character to thw 
country alluded to, fa also called Holland. Embosomed— Adj. to Holland, 

• Where Holland lies is an adjective danse qualifying deep. 

‘The cfaep’— The sea. This is an example of Synecdoche, the sea being 

M 
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And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 285 

Lift the tali tampire's artificial pride. 

named by one of its qualities In the same way we qften apeak of God as the 
Almighty or the Omniscient,— M. J, Ed. T 

283—86. t See in imagination her hardworking Children before me stand- 
ing on the spot Where the vast ocean presses against the land and solicitous to keep 
off the inroads of the sea erecting a high embankment, splendid Work of Art. 

283. Methinks— Is an Snom&oOs Word, compounded of ‘me’ and 'thinks.* 
J tethinks may however be resolved into 'to me it thinks,’ that isj 'it seems to me/ 
where ‘it* is the nominative to ‘thinks,* and is in the objective case govern-' 
ed by the prep. ‘to*. Here it at (that) her patient sons.. ..stand, is the subject 
of ' thinks \ 'The equivalence of seems to think (Afiglo- Saxon, thencan or thenkan ) 
greatly prevails in the present day among the humbler classes in the west of 
England ; thereby showing, although by a confdaion of ideas, the "distinction 
which originally existed between thencan (to ^eem) and thencan (to think). Thus, 
instead of using the modern verb ‘think/ it is by for most, common to hear— 

‘I seem it will be fine to-day/ 

‘They seemed they knew my fade dgdin/ 

- -ParMinstEr’s Materials for Eng. Or 1 . 

MeThInKs — I s an Impersonal, or Uni-personal verL. In the present and 
in similar constructions it is possible to consider the dependent sentence the 
real subject to the verb s Methinks (the lady doth protest too much) i. e. [that 
the lady doth protest too much] seems to me. In Old English we have it pre- 
fixed to vnethiiiks . "Hit me thinketh a Wonder thing.” 

'Think’ =* ‘Appear. 1 A. S. thincan to appear. This Oastell of Love, 1 4th Cen- 
tury, must not be Confounded with the regular verb ‘think 1 (A. S. thecan , to 
think*). — A dams. * 

' Patient * — A not inappropriate epithet, considering that the Dutch are 
proverbial for their dull, phlegmatic temperament. 

284. ‘Leans against the tUall* i. e ., higher than the level of the land, and 
therefore may be said to lean against the natural sand-banks and artificial dykbS 
Which surround it on the sea-board. 

Cf. — ‘‘And view the ocean learning on tl$ sky.” — D rydbW, 

Where the broad. . , land—'An adverbial clause qualifying stand. 

285. Sedulous — Der. Lab scdulus , fr. sedeo I sit — Primarily signifies sitting 
close to a thing, hence unremitting in their exertions. 

Syns ; — Assiduous, diligent. The idea of application is expressed both by 
diligent , and sedulous j but sedulous is a particular, diligent a general term. One 
is sedulous by habit, one ia diligent either habitually or occasionally. Assidu - 
ous and Sedulous express the quality of sitting or sticking close to a thing but 
assiduous may be employed on a partial occasion. Sedulous ia always perma- 
nent Sedulous peculiarly respects ‘the quiet, diligent the active employments 
of lifo ; as a teacher may 4 be entitled sedulous, one is diligent at Work. Sedulous 
qualifies sons. 

See Andrew Marvell's bitter satirical description of Holland in his Oharac* 
UrrfUoUamdk’ He mock unjustly taunts the Dutch wjjh What they might and 
may well be proud of— the vigoar and industry which rescued and protected their 
country from the sea. 

1 Sedulous to stop’*— This character of the Dutoh is well evinced by then 
pre*$»t plans (1876) of recovering theZuyder Ztae, which was formerly a fertile 
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Onward, methinks, and diligently slow, 

The firm connected bulwark eeema to grew t 
Spreads its Ion? arms amidst the watfiy roar. 

Scoops out an empire and usurps the shore,, 290 

• I 

ana populous plain, bub was overflowed by the tea ia 1421* when seventy-two 
villages and towns were destroyed, and 100, 000 people perished. They purpose 
to do this by bdilding huge dykes and pumping out the water, as they have 
already done with respect te the Dake of Haarlem. They will thus recover about 
20W sq. miles of territory. — Stevens and Morris, 

Befcfre Sedulous repeat methinks her patient wpw. * 

286. Rampibe— A poetic word. Same as rampart peed in prose* the 

old Frenoh form ramper, fr. /amp, to rise, raise. Heuoe it literally signifies * 
something raised for protection. Some derive this word from the Lat. rip a, a 
hank, making 'm’ a mere helping letter, it sometimes is in combinations of 
this kind, The form ‘ rampire ' occurs often, if not generally, in the Elizabethan 
writers. So in Timon Athens V* iv. 47. * 

“These turned by PhcBbus from their wonted ways 
Deluged the rampire nine continual days ; 

The weight of water saps’ the yielding wall, 

• And to the sea the fldhting bulwarks fall \ 

# • —Pope’s Homer's, Iliad,, BK. XII. * 

'Our mmptoed gates/ So Ohapman, Ac. Holland, in his translation of Pliny, 
writes rampiar. Milton uses the form rampant, P. L., B. I. ver. 678, Here it means 
the enormous artificial dykes thrown up to prevent the inroad of the sea. These 
mounds or dykes slope on each -fide ; this will explain line 284. 

‘Rampire'* pride’— -The proud rampire;. the massive, impoaingdooking rampire." 

ArtifTcial — 1 “That was * artificial * ones which wrought, or which was wrought, 
according to the true principles of art. The word ha9 descended into quite a lower 
sphere of meaning ; such indeed, os the quotation from Bacon shows, it Could 
occupy formerly, though not exactly the same which it occupies now 

> “This ho did the rather, because having at his coming out of Britain given 
artificially , for serving his own turn, sJbme hopes in case he obtained the kingdom* 
to marry Anne, inheritress to the Duchy of Britany/— 

• Bacons Bistory of Henry Fir.”— 1 Tmwch. 

287. 'Diligently slow'—' This oan be thus esjiained.— The work went on with, 
diligence or assiduity, but {he progress was 3low, as the amount of work required 
was enormous. Cf. 'Idly busy 1 in 1. 256, and see notes thereon. 

That the firm connected . . . diligently slots is a substantive clause, the subject 
of the verb thinks, 

288. Comp. “The royal navy of England hath ever been its greatest defence 
and ornament ; it is its anoient and natural strength, th & floating bulwark of our 
island.”— ‘Sir William Blackstonjb, Commentaries, VbL L, P. 418. 

'The Arm connected bulwark’ — Re fere to the solid mounds or dykes wbiolt 
the Dutch have built fo$ resisting the inroads of the sea. 

‘Bulwark * — Etymologically bole-work , # that is, a rampart made of tree-trunks* 
Boulevard is but a corrupted form of bulwark , from the root of bote, trunk of *a 
tree, and work, work* Hence safe-guard, protection. • 

289. Bepeat methinks (that) the firm connected bulwark before spreads, scoops, 
and usurps ;and take the adverbial clause while the pent ocean,,, his reign with each 
of the predicates seem, spreads, scoop sand usurps. 
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"While the pent ocean, rising o'er the pile, 

Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile ; 

The slow canal, the yellow-blossom' d vale. 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sai f, 

c * 

287—90. See what our author says of Holland in his Animated Natwe:— 'But 
we need scarce mention these when we find that the whole kingdom of Holland, 
seems to be a oonquest from the sea, and in a manner rescued* from its bosom. 
The surface of the earth in this country is below the level of*the bed of the Sf a ; 
and I remember, upon approaching the coast, to have looked down upon it from 
the sea, as into a valley. — Piuoa’a Ed. of Goldsmith's Works <• 

290. If it had not beeq for the artificial dykes along the shore, a large portion 
r of the Netherlands would have been under the ocean. — M acmillan. 

* Scoops out ' — The verb to ‘scoop’ derived from tho noun scoop , means literally 
to take with a scoop (ladle), or with a sleeping motion. Hence to make Hollow, to 
excavate. c 

‘Scoops out an empire ' — There is some poetical exaggeration here, though the 
Dutch have rescued large tracts of land from the sea. The case is analogous to that 
of the River Thames at Loudon, where a large quantity of land'has been thus rescued 
by means of the Thames Embankments, 

‘Usurps' — Takes possession of ; Lit. usurpo r ; Fr. usurper. { 

*Shore y — The space of land between high-water mark and^low- water mark. 

291. “A straiSger can have a full impression of this [ the critical condition of 
certain parts of the provinces ] only when ho walks at the foot of one of those 
vast dykes, and hears the roar of the waves on the outside, 16 or 20 feet higher 
than his head.”— Murray's Handbook to No*lh Germany t Holland , <fc. 

291 — 92. While the confined or cooped up ocean, down from the rampart, 
looks over a world, rescuod from the water, spreading in gay beauty underneath. 

The sketoh is finely poetical. This is the reading of the first Edition ; and 
the couplet was immediately preceded by the two lines : 

‘Onward methinks, and diligently slcfw, &o — * 

Pent — The past participle of the verb to pen , to coop, shut up, confine in a 4 
narrow place, need adjectively. It is from the 0. E. pyndan, whence also pound , 
a place ‘where cattle found straying are confiued, pond , r place where waler • is con- 
fined, andean-, for sheep, are derived. Pen , an instrument for writing with, is 
derived from the Lat penna 9 p feather. The ocean is pent, i. e., restrained bj the 
firm connected bulwark. , 1 o 

‘ Rising o'er the pile * — The sea sometimes presents this appearance in Holland, 
bo that persons in the low lands, looking up, see ships passing above them in £he 
canals and near the coast. 

292. ‘Amphibious world ’ —Gr. amphi, both, on both sides and frequently 
applied to what is uncertain or doubtful and bios, life, i. e., a world partaking 
of two natures viz., of sea and land. The surface of Holland is uniformly flat, 
interseoted by numerous canals, mnoh of which is below the level ofthe sea at 
high water, but protected against these by a Hue of natural downs all along 
the west coast, and artificial dykes elsewhere. The 4 noun would and the inf. (to) 
smile are the objects ofHhe verb ‘sees'. » 

‘Beneath --The land, as has been said, is in many# places lower thap 
the level of the sea. * 


293. In Holland an extensive inland commerce is not only carried on 
the whole country by means of the oanala which are as numerous as 
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The crowded mart, the cultivated plain,— 295 

A new oreation rescu'd from his reign. 

Thus, while around tha wave-subjected soil . 

Impels the native to repeated toil, 

the roads, but as they communicate with the Rhine And other large rivers, the 
productions of the whole earth are conveyed at comparatively small expense 
into the interior of Germany and the Netherlands. 

*Yeftoiv blossomed vote’— -A great portion bf the soil of Holland is of 
a marshy nature, very suited to pasturage, and here plants of the ‘buttercup* 
kind with yellow blossoms abound.— Stevens and Morris. # 

‘ Slow canal’— The canal may to called slow from the almost stagnant state 
of its water ; and, by Transferred Epithet, on account of the slow movement 
of boats on it. * * % 

294. ‘Willow-tufted banks* — Willow* grow in clusters in marshy places and 
on the banks of canals or streams. There are varions speoies of willows. Fnller 
says : — “The willow is a sad tree whereof such as have lost their love making their 
mourning garlands." The JPnslmist tells us that the Jews in Captivity hanged 
their harps upon the willows” in sign o r mourning (OXXXVII). This custom has 
been inherited /rom the ancient ancestor! as may be seen from, the works of 
Virgil and of Greek poets. • 

295. * The crowded mart .* — Holland at this time held a foreufost place in 
the commerce of the world. The spices and precious stones of the East passed 
through her hands. 'Murt'-w-lt is the same as market. Fr. marche , Lat. mertf, 
merchandise. With the poets large commercial seaports are called marts. C'f.— 

“Where has commerce such a mart, 

So rioh, so thronged, bo drained and so supplied, 

As London ?” , 

296. Creation— In apposition with the words canal, Dale, Ac. • 

*t\om his reign * — From his dominion. The description of Holland in lines 
281—96 appears to be strictly true. M’oCullooh says,— 1 'In sailing along the 
arms # of the sea, the rivers or canals of this* singular country, at a considerable 
elevation above t^e surrounding fields, one is forcibly reminded of Goldsmith’s* 
yerses. • * 

“The whole republic of Holland seems to be a*bonquesfc upon the sea, 
and in a manner rescued from its bosom. The Bttrfaoe of* the earth m this 
oountry is below the le^el of the bed of the sea ; and I remember upon approa- 
ching the ooast, to have looked down upon it from the sea as into a valley,”— 
Sietory of Animated Nature. 

*Qliding sail’— Figurq Synecdoche. — The ship or boat sailing or passing. 
See note on line 293. 

‘Cultivated plain '— ' The country is one vast plain and the rich meadows arc 
favourable to the rearing of cattle. The principle crops are wheat, rye, madder, 
tobacco, flax and t^mp. About three fourths of the land are Under pasture. 

* Reign ' * — “This is now in the abstract what * kingdom' is in the concrete, but 
there was no suoh distinction *onoe between them.”— Trench,— Dominion. 

297 — 300. Thus while on all sides the soil being sutxjeet to be overflowed 
by the inundations of the ffea, keeps the inhabitants of the plaoe in constant 
labour, t.e., renders them always industrious, and thus their laborious habits are 
formed whioh originate in them a desire for money-making. 

*297. While around... toil— An Adverbial Sent, to ‘reign* and ‘begets' 
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Industrious habits in esoh besom, reign, 

A»d industry begets o Ions of gain 300 

Hence all the good, from opulenoe that springs, 

With all those ills superfluous # troaswre brings, 

Are here display’d, Their much-lov’d wealth imparts 
Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts 5 t 

‘The wave... subjected soil' —The land or country subject to be Inundated by 
the waves of the sea. * r 

Milton uses the word in the same sense at the close of Paradise Lost : — 

{‘In either hand the hastening angel caught 
Our lingering parents, and to the eastern gate 
Led them direct and down the cliff as fast 
To the subjected pjain.” « 

Soil is nom, to impels, and around ady. mod. impels. 

298. Compels him to labour constantly to keep tiie dykes in repair lest the 
sea inodate the land. — M. J. Ed. 

299. 'Industrious habits'-*- Sobriety, cleanliness/ economy, industry aud 
perseverance, are chraoboristio features ef the Dutch. 

300. * Industry begets a love of gain* — By far the greater part of population 

labours for money which is the real and heart- felt idea of the poet, bill as our 
experience tells us that those who hare immoderate love for money, have tho 
greatest motives to industry, , c 

301 . The prose order is — ‘Hence all the advantages that are derived from 
wealth are here displayed/ — The meaning is : — They have all the advantages and 
the evils connected with superabundance of wealth. 

‘Opulence*— Der. Lab. ops, opis, power, wealth. Great woafth ; large estate 
or property. 

302. * Treasure * — Lat. thesaurus, through French tresor, 

‘With all... brings* is an adverbial adjunct to are displayed.^ Which] super- 
fluous treasure brings is an adjective clause qualifying ills, f 

• 303. ‘Are here displayed' — This is an apparent grammatical error. But 

the use of the plural verb to the singular nominative oase ‘good 1 may thus bo 
defended. Onr anthpr hef* nses the substantive ‘good* m a plural sense, though 
apparently in form it is singular. He enumerates the articles which consist of 
the ‘good* derived fVom ‘opulence* via ; they are those convenience, plenty, elegance 
and arts. This is an anomalous use of the preposition ‘with* instead of ‘and.* 
Observe what Dr. Bain says on suoh usages : Instead of ‘one?,’ tho preposition 
‘with* is sometimes used to connect the parts of m Aggregate subject, and then 
it is a disputed point whether the verb should be singular or plural, as for 
example ‘The captain with his men wore taken prisoners,’ Tb« sense requires 
the plural, but grammatically the jratyeefc is singular. The true solution of the 
difficultly is to employ ‘aetd’ u the sense is plural. The phrase ‘with Ms men! ie 
an adjunct of ‘captain’ being as muoh to say ‘aocornpmied tmh his me%* and 
should be seed Only when the attention is concentrated upon him. If the men 
are also to be Afcen notiee of, we •should say, ‘the oaptaiu aud his men were,’ or 
'the oaptaihwas taken with his men.' ” 

‘Imparts*— Give* i them, procures for them. * 

803—800. The advantages they derive from their wealth are iftaay as 
enummerated in the text, *< c., wealth afforded them comfort, abundance end 
Juxeriea of life and fostered the flue arts* bat when we examine the state of 
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flat /iew them clawi\ <stA fi fraud appear, 805 

E'en liberty itself iff barter'd here. # 

At gold's superior charias all freedom flies; 

The needy sell it> an<| tfie rkrh man bays ; 

Society more closely We And sot ft feW tfceft Such as cunning or decsfr %* *>, 

> their cunning or deceitful nature^ prevail in it# 'They Witt even sett their freedom? 
for gain. 

S (fa. ‘Convenient — By Convenient Is here meant * comfort/ derived front 

Lat. con, together, with and vmtio, to come# 

305. See what the Vicar says on the dangers of a commercial community. 
In the Vicar of Wakefield f Ch. xXx. 1 (7 ra^’ —This word still retains very often its 
more honorable use, as a man's •craft* being his shill, and then the trade iU 
Which he ifi^ well-skilled. # In ‘Crafty* there was nothing of Crooked wisdom 
implied, bat only knowledge and skill.— UtlttlCH. ‘View’— Bxamine their con* 
dition more Carefully, ‘the imperative here expresses a sort of condition, 

* The cons, of the line is t *Bttt craft and fraud appear if we view them closer/ 

View them clodeY, though in sense an adverbial clause of condition qualify- 
ing appear, is, as it stands, du independent imperative sentence * 

306* 'tfddn* is prinuq'ily an adjective, and should be parsed aS such, when 
it refers directly to a noUn. i lSven Ubsrty’— Slavery Was permitted in Holland# <- 
children Were sold by their parents for a certain number of yearfe. ‘Bartered 1 =* 
Exchanged for money. To battei' is to traffic or trade, by exchanging one 
commodity for another, ive distinction from a *$M and yunfhase in which money 
is paid for commodities transferred. 

The Dutch have been all along distinguished far their loVe of freedom, 
For a long time their history Was one continual struggle for national indepen- 
dence of course, individual members may be willing to sell even their liberty ) 
and the reaction after their long struggle made them as a nation more indifferent’ 
and apathetic.-— MA.ciiiLLA.it, 9 

The poet must have mingled only With the lowest section of society i» 
Holland j hence the strong sentiment, • 

307* Thialiue is explanatory of the preceding. Compare. “A third force, 
developing Ttself more slowly, "becomes eVen more potent^ than the rest j the 
power of gold. Bren iron yields to the more ductile metal. The importance of 
municipalities, euriphqi by trade* begins to be felt. Commerce, the mother 
of Motherland freedom, and * eventually, its destroyer, even as in all human 
history the vivifying becomes afterwards the dissolving principle— commerce 
change# insensiBly and miraonlonsly the aspect of society/ 1 

‘Gold's superior Bold is here used by Synecdoche for money, Which 

is represented as being more Valued by the Dutch than liberty. 

The character of the Butch is less favorably estimated by cur author than 
that of any other nation he has Visited during? his toUr. <c He has/ 1 says Vrior, “affixed 
a general stigma on the nation Which is aft Ungenerous as Undeserved. Viewed 
with the eye of a poet, tiger* people of Holland, may appear mere strongly intent 
on the pursuit df wealth than of fame or unprofitable honours \ but the states** 1 
man oan never consider them otherwise than with interest and favour, for 
services rendered on many trying occasions to the commonwealth of ffluropef. 
They may not be eminent for oratory dr poetry, for wit or ingenuity* for liter* ry 
acquirements or Winning manners j bnhthSy are far from being Unlearned and 
<nre otherwise deserving pi sincere esteem p they are moral* industrious and free* j 
they struggled long for liberty and gained it j and if nndae lore of money be 
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A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 

Here wretches seek dishonourable graves, 810 

And, calmly bent, to servitude conform, 

Dull as their lakes that slumbef in the. storm. 

a vice, it is at least more useful to their country and more innocent in itself 
than that devotion to pleasure and laxity of morals-, characteristic of some of 
their neighbours.” Vide Prior’s Life of Goldsmith, pp. 95—97. 

808. ‘Needy’— ‘This was once often equivalent to * needful 1 . The words, 
have in more recent times been discriminated in use, and ‘needy* is* active, and 
'needful 1 passive’. —Trench. * 

'The needy sell ii. 1 — A man is said to sell hia freed wn, when, for the sake 
of money, he pats himself in the power of another, or engages to do what ho 
believes to be wrong, 

309. Construe : — 'It is a land f of tryrants, and it is a den of slaves/ Cf. “Into 
what a state of misery are the western Persians fallen ! A nation once famous 
for setting the world an example of freedom is now become a land of tyrants , 
and a den of slaves .” — Git. of the World. 

310. Wretch — “This word still continues to cover the moaning of one 
miserable and one wicked, though ‘wretched* does no more. — Trench. The 
‘wrenches* here alluded to, are those poor Dutch who gave up their freedom for 
gold. The meaning of the line is— Here men of no principle bring dishonour 
on themselves afcd quietly submit to servitude. 

'Dishonorable graves 1 —. An instanpe of Transferred Epithet. A dishonor- 
able grave is the grave of a dishonorable man, that is, of one who has lived a 
mean, dishonorable life. 

* The word seek is used figuratively in this line. We often say that a man 
seeks for punishment or disgrace that ho has certainly no deerire for, if ho 
persist in doing that which will bring on the punishment or disgrace. — M. J. Ed. 

311. 'Calmly ben? — Tamely and quietly submitting to- slavery. The figure 

in bend is adopted from a beast’s bending its neo^ to the yoke. The yoke has 
always been a symbol of slavery. Among the ancient Romans a conquered arqiy 
was made to pass under the yoke, and hence our word subjugate (Lat, sub, 
under. jugum t a yoke). — M. J. Ed. i 

'Servitude 1 — Slavery. Conform — The nom. tcf this verb is, wretches. 

'Slumber in the storm 1 — i. e , owing to their shallowness and comparatively 
small size, they are not much affected by winds. 

'As their .jthe storm [are dull]* is an adverbial olause qualifying the adjec- 
tive dull, which qualifies the subjeot of conform. * 

$1$- 'Dull as their lakes Ifc. 1 — Here onr poet alludes to the dull phlegmatic 
oharaoter of the Dntoh, which is not inaptly compared to the stagnant water 
found every where in their country. The expression * their lakes sluvebor in the 
storm , 1 may be accounted, because they are so low-lying and sluggish. 

“When I compare the figure which the Dntoh make in Europe with that 
they assume in Asia, I am struck with surprise. In Ahia I find them the great 
lords of all the Indian seas ; in E a rope the timid inhabitants of a paltry state. 
No longer the dons of freedom, but of avarioe ; no longer asserbers of their rights 
by oonrage, but by negotiations ; fawning on those c who insult them, and 
crouching tinder the rod of every neighbouring power. Without a friend to save 
tb® ra in distress, and without virtue to save themselves; their government is 
poor, and their private wealth will serve to inrite Some neighbouring invader.’* 
^&eiwniTH. 
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Heavens ! how unlike theft Belgic -sirefe of old 1 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold ; 

The principal lakes ip fiothba aA, Sea of Haor-JW*. HinaUl, -Slochiyl, Tjeuke 
Meer, Sloten, Bolward, Leen warden, Sudland Meer t Workum, # Gouda, Lake*— 
Tliis word is . the nominative to the substantive verb are, Understood. 

* 313. 'Heavetisl' — A mere exclamation. It expresses siftpri&d. This 

word is intensive, and also expresses astonishment at the change the Belg^e bed 
unde*$onei In the time of Julius Caesar, they w^ere among the bravest and daoth 
warlike of ail the tribes that inhabited the west of Europe ; ana they displayed 
equal courage in their struggle with Spain in the sixteenth century. 

Sire— I t is an old French word, meaning an elder, from Ifot. Senior cotapar. 
of senex, old. It commonly means father or ancestor with us, and is always 
Used as a title of respect, especially in addressing a king. Our common word Sir is 
an abbreviation of sire, m • 

Unlike forms the complement to tHfe verb of incomplete predication are* and 
has in the adverbial relating to it the adverb how , and the adverbial phrase [to} 
their Belgic sire*... each brow, 

818—16. The poet’ exclaims, how very different are they from their Belgic 
ancestors, wj?o, though rude and in indigent circumstances, had yet happiness 
and indomitable bravery;— who loved to draw the sword in defence of libtftfcy 
whioh*was manifest in fcl*o fearless expression of their countenance !. Alas ! how 
unlike from the present children of Britain ! Our author supposes the Dutch 
to have degenerated on account of their commercial habits and inattention to 
warlike deeds. Thus in the M.a. Introduction to his History of the War : — 

“How unlike the brave peat uts, their ancestors, who spread terror into either 
India and always declared themselves their allies of them, who drew the sword in 
defence of freedom. ” # 

The following is another extract in illustration df the above lines u — 

“Love of freedom, readiness to strike and bleed at an/ moment in her cause, 
manly resistance to despotism, however, overshadowing, were the leading charac- 
tesistics of the race in all regions or periods, whether among Frisian swamps, 
Dutch dykes, the gentle hills and dales of England, or the pathless forests of 
America. Doubtless, the history of human liberty in Holland and Flanders, as every 
where else upon earth where there has been such a history, unrolls many scones of 
turbulence and bloodshed ; although these features ha$3 boeu exaggerated by preju- 
diced historians. 8^1l*if there were luxury, and insolence, sedition and uproar, 
at any rate there was life. Thole violent little commonwealths had blood in their 
veins. They were a compact of proud, self-helping, muscular vigour. The most 
sanguinary tumults which they ever enacted in the face of day, were better than 
tbe order and silence born of the midnight darkness of despotism* That very 
unruliness Was educating the people for their future Work. Those merchants, 
manufacturers, country squireB, and hard-fighting barons, all put np in a narrow 
corner of the^earth, quarrelling With each other and with all the world for centuries, 
were keeping alive a national pugnacity of character, for whioh there was to be a 
heavy demand in the sixteenth century, and without Which the fatherland had 
perhaps succumbed in thp* most unequal conflict ever waged by man against 
oppression.”— M otlbt. • 

* ‘Belgic sires ' — A somewhat loose expression. The Roman Belgica included 
a vast number of various "tribes, lying between the Seqifana ( Seine) and Matrons 
(Marne) in the West, and the Rhine in the East. That tribe, whioh was settled 
nearest the Holland of Goldsmith's and our day, was the Batavi, a branch of the 
6hatti. lt w&b settled between the two great branches of the Rhine. It was a 
Teutonic race as were other tribes Comprised in Belgica. The country was called 

N 
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War in each breast, and freedom on each brow ; 81 1 

How much unlike the sons of Britain now I 

Britain and Frebdom. 

Fir'd at the sound, my geni&s spreads her wing. 

And flies where Britain courts the western spring ; 

Belgiea from its inhabitants, who dwelt in the district around the town Belgium, 
now called Beauvais. According to Tacitus’ account, North-Western Germania 
was occupied py the Ignsevones. 

314. Of, “IJpor and content, is rich, and rich enough.**— S hakespeare. 

The adjeotives in this line refer to ‘sires'. We may supply a verb . 

* They were rude (uncivilised), poor, &o.’ So in ttye next line we may use the 
verb *was' t * There woe war &c.’ c r 

315. Wax [ being'] in each breast, and 'freedom [ being ] on each brow , may be 
taken as adverbial adjuncts to the adjective bold. 

315 — 16. War, freedom . — Nominatives absolute. Every one imbued with 
warlike feelings, and showing in his firm, fearless countenance that he was free and 
re$dy to defend his freedom to the death:— M. J. Ed. 

318. ‘Now*— In the 16th century they had fought stoutly against the same 
domineering en9my as England had withstood ; in the 17th they had contested 
with England the queenship of the seas. But perhaps Goldsmith here refers to the 
fact that the Dutch are our nearest kinsmen. They belong to the Bame Low Ger- 
man race as the English. The languages of these nations resemble each other very 
closely. The Dutch are the brothers, the Germans and the Danes are but cousins 
of the English. — Hales. 

Britain and Freedom. 

817—18. * Fir'd' at the sound Ac.' — Transported at the very name of Britain 
my imagination hastens on the spot where Britain wooes the spring in the west 
of Europe. % < 

Compare the following passage from Soott’a 'Lay of the Last Minstrel : — 

“Breathes there the man with soil so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land 1 

Whose heart hath ne’er within hinufcurwsd ** 

As home his footstep he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand ! ** „ 

Genius— A mind of great general powers accidentally determined to some 
particular direction. Here it implies poetic fancy or imagination. It also means 
spirit or mind. 

According to old classical fables it was supposed that every person is 
attended in life by one or more spirits called genii (pin. of genius) % who are the 
advisers of those whom they attend. When genius denotes mental abilities, or a 
person eminently possessed of these, the pi oral is cfeqwses. Genius in the text, 
however, is used instead of Muse, «the genius of poetry, whom poets frequently 
invoke. Hfnce lie uses the prononn her, muse (Lat. Musa) being feminine, whilst 
genius is masculine. * i- 

817—92. To Britain, then, he turns, and begins with a slight sketch of the 
country, in which he says, the mildest charms of creation are combined 

'Extreme* are only in the master’s mind.* 
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Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride, 

And brighter streams than famed HyQaspes glide. 320 
There all arous’d the getftlest breezes stray, 

There gentle musio mbits on every spray ; 

. He then draws %very striking piotura of a stern, thoughtfhl, independent 
freeman, a creature of reason, unfashioned by the common forms of life, and loose 
from all its ties; and this he gives as the representative of the English character* 
A society formed by suoh unyielding self-dependent beings will naturally be * 
scene of violent political oontests, and ever in a ferment with party. And * 
still worse fate awaits it, for the ties of nature, duty, and love, failing, the ficti- 
tious bonds of wealth and law mast be employed to hold together such a reluc- 
tant association j whence the time*may come, that valour, learning, and patrio- 
tism may all J>e levelled in ene sink of avarice. These are the ills of freedom $ 
but the poet, who would only repress to seoure, # goes on to deliver his ideas of 
the cause of such mischiefs, which he *eeras to place in the usurpations of aristo- 
cratioal upon regal authority ; and with great energy he expresses hia indigaa* 
tion at the oppressions the poor suffer from petty tyrants.— M’Lxoo. 

818. Western springs* The zephyr. 

1 Britain? courts the western spring 9 ' — The poet probably meansf no mors 
than the Britain is favourably situated for receiving the benefit of the warm 
winds mowing from the west, which cause the spring of the yeas to be earlier 
here than in the countries on the Continent of Europe. 'This is, of oourse, even 
more applioable to Ireland^ whioh, however, , is not inoluded under the name of 
Britain, Of. The Deserted Village, 3,4 : — 

‘While smiling spring its earliest visit paid 
And parting summer's lingering blooms delay'd. 1 

After flies supply to the region . Where Britam ..sprinq ; where lawns... pride • 
and where brighter.., glide, are adjective clauses qualifying^ region understood. 

319. Lawns that are more beautifal than even those of Arcadia, so celebrate 
ed for its natural beauty. Arcadia was one of the divisions of the Peloponnesus. 
Thi southern portion of Arcadia contained many fruitful vales and numerous 
streams. Anciqnt and modern poets have described Arcadia as the land of peace, 
innocence, aiJRl patriarchal manners. Arcadia, perhaps most noted in the Greek 
and Latin writers for the stupidity of its inhabitants, ^s about the time of the 
revival of learning adopted as the ideal of rural beauty. Itibeoame the favourite 
'scene’ with pastoral poets and womanoists, as with Sanazzaro, Sidney, &o. 

* Lawn <8* — Comes from the Welsh Llan, a clear place, is the same word as 
land, with an apffropri&te signification, and coinoides wtth plain, an open olear 
place ; an open spaoe between woods. The word lawn is generally applied to a 
space of gronnd covered with grass, generally in front of, or around a house or 
mansion. Ct 

* "Betwixl them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herbs, werl interspersed.” — MriToir. 

819—21. In Letter cx^v. of the Citizen of the World , Goldsmith, after- 
speaking of the vernal softness of the air of England, the verdure of the field*, 
and the transparency of the streams says : “Here love might sport among painted 
lawns and warbling groves and carol upon gales wafting at once both fragrance 
and beauty.' 1 • 

820. Blvers more pelluoid than the famous Mgdaspes or Jhelum of ancient * 
days flow gently along. The name 'Hydaspes’ is a corruption of the Sanskrit 
Vitasta whioh is probably preserved in that of One of its modem titles, Behafc. 

It was the subjsct of many wild tales. Hydaspes or the modern Jhelum is one 
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Creation's mildest charms are there combin'd, 

Extremes are orily it the master's mind 1 

of the rivers of the Panfanb. It rhes in Ooshtnene and after a oonrse of 
nearly 600 miles, falls into 'the Ohennb. Oil the banks* of this river task place 
(he battle between Alexander the Great and Porus, It ialiere termed ae famed 
on acoonnt of the tale that It ran gold and gems. Goldsmith probably alludes 
to the expression pf Horace, who calls it (the Hy&asjtes) ‘fhbuhsus' (famed in 
fable), brighter stream s, Ao.’— Jn Goldsmith's time there was still a totmh of 
silver in the Thames at London, as it may now be hoped there may be yet again. 

Thm famed Hydaspes—ln fall: Than famed Sydaspes was bright. An ad- 
verbial danse qualifying brighter . 

821* We must remember that the poet is ndw speaking of his native land, so 
that we may expect his representations to be rather favourable. 

* There i. a., in Britain. England is properly Britain. England and Scot- 
land fbrm Cheat Britadn When Ireland is inoluded, the term Cheat Britain and 
Ireland is used. All around — Both these words are adverbs here, the first 
qualifying the second. 

822. There the pleasing songs of birds are heard from every branch. * Spray' 
-*A- S. spr&dan, lo spread. Probably another form of the word ‘sprio.' This form 
is frequently used in poetry : — 

*‘With blushing wreaths, investing every spray'' — Cowper. 

* Gentle music melts &o .' — In allusion to the sweet songs of the birds, 
e. g., the nightingale, thrush, blackbird, bullfinch, &<r Melt is here a nenter 
verb, to grow tender, mild or gentle, and well characterizes the notes of onr best 
feathered songsters Of. 

“ The strains decay and melt away, 

In a dying, dying fall.”— Pope, Ode on fft. Cecilia's Bay. 

1 Melts on every spray ' — Is wafted from every twig. * 

328 This is slightly exaggerated ; for one would scarcely go to Britain 
for ‘creation’s mildest charms'. 

* Mildest Charms', t. e., there are no Such rqountains as the Alos, no snoh 
forests as those of Italy, po voloanoes, no such riveis as the Amazon and 
Missisipi, or even as tl&e Loire. The natural beauties of England are all on a 
smaller scale, and are therefore without that grandeur which other countries 
possess — M orris and Sevens. 

&23t- 24. — In that country is to be soon a union only of the serenest and 
softest beauties of nature, such as are to bo met with generally in a middle 
climate fa? removed from the extremes of heat and cold. There the land is not 
rocked by earthquakes, torn by hurricanes or exposed to pestilential heats as the 
southern climates are. The extremes of temperament and passion viz : great 
vehemency, boldness and all the noble mental and cordial virtues are only to bo 
met with in the people — the masters or proprietors of the land. In other words, the 
extremes of climate can not be palpably realized by the happy proprietor 5 they 
can only be imagined. , 

824 This line is spmewhat obsonre, but the meaning appears to be that 
the oiily extremes to be found in Britain are in the m^nds of the natives of the 
conntry,— Stevens and Morris 

These extremes* be describes (344— 48) as minds combating minds, ferments, 
factions a?ad ambition straggling round her shore, The meaning of the line will 
ha more dear %f master's be changed into masters.' 
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Stern o'er each bosom Reason holds ber state, 325 

With daring aims irregularly great ; 

Pride in their* port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of niynan kind pass by ; 

335. The meaning is,— Season firmly governs every mind. 

Btera, though* grammatically attached to reason is in sense an adverbial 
adjunct o $ h olds, 

325— The prose order is 'Bdhson hdlds her state, sternly over each 
bosom, irregularly great with daring arms*. 

325— 28.— Reason holds her supreme authority over them, and fills their 
breast which is here swelled out of shape with schemes of bold enterprise. With 
pride in their deportment and hauteur in the expression of their eye, I see a 
lordly race*of men pass by. $ 

This is indeed a noble passage. • A sketch so animated, powerful and ac- 
curate, has scarcely an f parallel in modern poetry. These and the six lines 
following have been much admired by every judge of English poetry and have 
been highly prized by Dt. Johnson, who used to repeat them with a fervour of 
animation, whioh brought tears into hi^ eyes. The picture of English men herein 
presented ifi too high, br^t not undeserving. Hero the lines have been, and ywry 
judiciously transposed. 7n the first edition, the said lines were— 

" I see the lords of human kind pass by • 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye,” 

St f ltN -—Ster- en , ste/n, i. e., purr'd. It is the same word and has the same 
meaning, whether we say-*a ste/ . countenance, i . a moved countenance, moved 
by some passion ; or the stern of a ship, », e., the moved part of a ship, or that 
part by whicrti the ship is moved. It is tfle past part, of styraun, stiran, to move $ 
which we now in English write differently, aosording to its different application, 
to stir, or to steer. But whioh was formerly written in the same manner, however 
applied. It is an adjective urad here adverbially, and* modifies the predicate 
‘holds.' 

• Syns. ; — Stern in Saxon sterne, Gernjan strung, strong, 'has the sense of strict- 
ness. Austere, in Lat. austerus, sour or rough, from the Gr. auo to dry, signi- 
fies rough narsh, from drtgight. Austere applies to ourselves as well as to 
others j rigid applies to ourself es only, severe, rigorous ; stern, apply to others 
only. We are austere in our manner of living ; rigid iu^ our mode of thinking ; i 
austere, severe, rigoeoves and * stern in our mode of dealing with others. Austere 
when taken with relation to others, is said of the behaviour ; severe of the oon- 
dnot, as a parept is austere in his looks, his manner, and his words to his child. 

356. Ami — 1 "In old French eyme, esme, and estme, is the same word with 
esteem (from the Latin cestimatio and oestimare ) and should therefore signify pro- 
perly a judgment or conjecture of tho mind. We might now say, in the same 
sense, I have* some notion. In modern English the word has acquired the addi- 
tional meaning of an intention to hit or •catch, or in some other way attain, 
that to whioh the view Is directed. It does not seem impossible that the French 
name for the loadatonq, • ‘aAmant' maybe from the same root, although it has 
usually been considered to be a corruption of adamant.”— Chair, . 

'With daring aims irregularly great’— This line ig somewhat obscure j for 
the adj. great may qualify Reason, state, or aims, , ■ 

326—27. A familiar quotation,— B artlett. 

327. Pout— So Hion-pot't', in Gray's Bard, 117. The word ‘porf from Lat. 
porto, I carry, has given place to carriage or mien, and to deportment in a slightly 
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Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, 

By forms unfashvm’d, fresh from Nature's hand, SSO 

depreciatory sense*. Gray makes the following quotation^ from Speeds' account 
of an audience given by Queen Elizabeth to the Polish ambassador i— 

“And thus She, lion-like rising, daunted the malapert orator no less with 
stately port , and majestioal deporture, than with the tartnesg of her prinoelie 
cheekes,” In the adjestive *portly\ there lies a oerbain sense of dignity of 
demeanour still, but always connected with this a degree of oumbrousness <*nd 
weight. The word is here nsed in tfce sense of lea ring. See its other meanings : 
(1) A gate or entrance ; a harbour. (2) Wine. * 

825—34. In his life of Johnson , Boswell writes “We talked of Gold- 
smith's Traveller, of which Dr. Johnson spoke highly j and, while I was helping 
him on with his great ooat, he repeated from it, the character of the British 
nation, Lines 325—34 j which he did with such energy* that the tear started 
into his eyes* 1 . 1 

• 

828 ‘ Lords of human kind * — Alluding to the supremacy of the English 
(Sons of Britain, 316) in war, arts, commerce &o. They had recently had many 
successes in war against the Spaniards and French as well as in India, but had 
not yet been subjected to those reverses’ which led to the declaration of Amerioan 
Independence in 1776. * ' * 

* Stea* t. e , in imagination. ‘ Kind —Race. *■ 

I see the lords pass— With the 'noun lords take all its attributive adjuncts 
of human kind , intent &o., a thoughtful band, unfashioned, fresh, fierce, true, above 
control with the adreibial adjuncts that % belong to them. — Mason. 

Defiance — L at dis , and fides, trust! It originally signified the dissolution of 
the bond of allegiance as between the vassal and hiB lords ; hence it came to mean 
challenqe , — Contempt of opposition or danger. In Samson Agonistes it is said of 
the giant Harapha of Gath : — * « 

“His habit carries peace, his brow defianee 

Pope evidently imitates Milton in his Temple of Fame, lino 343. 

“ And proud defiance in thefr loolufthey bore." 

Comp. Shakespeare : — « * 

“He breathed defiance to my ears.” 

Pride and de-dance — Each word is in the nominative abs. 

v 329—84. ‘Intent on high designs, &o/ — Their*minds bent upon lofty pro# 
jeotsj— a train of contemplative men, unrestrained by, the artificialities of lifo 
and in their oharaoters, quite unnatural, from their brave disposition, firm in the 
defence of their supposed rights and immunities and impatient of subordination j 
and even the very peasant of their country professes himself entitled to examine 
these privileges aud is taught to esteem himself as man ; a being holding the 
highest rank in the animal world. 

329. * Band ' — Band , bond and bound, however differently spelled •and with 
whatever subordination applied, is still ene and the same word, and is merely the 
past part, of the verb to bind. 

'Intent? — The various derivations from the root ten&xfi, to stretoh, are tent, 
^intent, extent, portent, subtend, and intense. It is an adjective qualifying fiords* 
und‘j or refers to band which is in apposition to lords . 

329 — 32* These tines are enlargements of the subject herds.* 

330. 'By form unfashion , d ) i. e., not refined or polished in maimers by ex# 
tirnll ceremonies or etiquette like the French people, of wfrot& the poet says, 

‘Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear/ 
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Fierce in their native hardiness of soul. 

True to imagin'd right, above contjol. 

While even the peasant boasts these rights to scan. 

And learns tie venejate himself as man. 

The poet does not mean that they are rode, uncivilised. They an untram- 
melled by fashion and ceremonies. 

£31. ‘Native hardiness of soul'— Natural firmness of mind. 

$32. •‘Above control'— Strictly speaking, an adj. ph. to band-** A. band that 
is above control.* So ‘unfashioned* ‘fresh* ‘firm* ‘true,’ all refer to * band 

‘True to imagin'd right i.e., holding firmly to what tley consider to be 
justice, and maintaining their rights. 

833. Peasant — “T he history of this word is rather interesting. It ooraee 
from the Latin po^anus, belonging »to the country, through the French paisan. 
The word paganus , on the other hand, is from Greek page,' a fountain ; and the 
rnral neighbourhood which frequented the same fountain, received the common 
appellation of pagus, and pagans . By an easy extension of the word, pagan and 
'rural 1 became almost synonymous, and fch'e meaner rustios acquired that name 
which has been corrupted into r peasanta*in the modern languages of Europe. ' ’-Gibbon^ 

fives the commonest person claims the privilege of examining into his 
rights— M. J. Ed. • 

‘Boasts'— Note the peculiar sequence of this word here. It is generally followed 
by ‘of. ' The meaning, nowever, is dear r **B oasts of his liberty to examine these 
rights 1 . It is a great thing to know that one has privileges of which no man 
has a right to deprive one. This inspires one with a feeling of independence and 
manliness. • * 

Rights— la in the obj. case, governed by the verb ‘to soon .* , 

‘Boasts these... scan* — Boasts that he scans these rights, that he takes his part 
in the discussion of public questions. 

• 334. Man is objective, in app. to himself. As — Is to be regarded as an apposite 

conjunction. 0 

* To venerate himself a* \ian t — To respect him9elf, which his class could 
■oarcely do when they were bought and sold witb-dand. Domesday Book show 
that the toll at Leyeq Market was a penny for a cow add fonrpenoe for a slave* 
The Anglo-Saxons exported \nany British slaves to Ireland, where they fetched 
high prices. Serfdom in England had practically died not soon after the time of 
Richard II., a*nd Was abolished by law in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, bat it 
existed to some extent in Scotland till that of Goorge 111. Till thon the oolliers 
and salters were bought and sold with the soil. Perhaps the poet had in his 
mind the serfs of Russia and the negro slaves of America, for Slaves breathed 
in England' down to 1806, when the Bill for the Abolition of the Slave Trade 
was carried. These last ten lines are said to have been so admired by Dr. Johnson 
that he never repeated them without shedding tears.— Stevens and Mo bets. 

Venerate— In Latin venerate, part, of veneror, probably 'from venere, beauty, 
signifying to hold in very high estimation for its superior qualities. Revere is* 
another form of the jvord. Reverence from Lat. r^gereor, to stand in awe of. 
To revere and venerate are applied only to human beings, and that not so much 
from the relation we stand into them, as from their characters and endowments; 
•n which aooount, these two terns are applicable to animate as well as inanimate 
etjefts. 
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Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictur'd here, 335 
Thine are those eharms that dazzle and endear ; 

Too blest indeed, were such without alloy s 
But foster’d even by Freedom, ills annoy : 

That independence Britons prize too high, 

Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie ; 340 

1 Adore* in French adorer , Lat, odora that ia, ad and oro , to pray to. ‘We may 
adore our Maker at all times and ih all places, whenever the heart is lifted np 
towards him. 

336. *Thine tk° blessings' — Thino are tho blessings which are pictured here. 
The whole line means, such blessings as these ar$ enjoyed by those that have 
freedom. Freedom — Here it is personified. ' Pictur’d * -Described as existing in 
Britain. , * 

336. 1 Dazzle* — To blind the eyes with an excess of light, so as to prevent 

their seeing distinctly the evils of freedom. * 

337—39. If such advantages were not sullied by an admixture of evils it 
would have been much for the happiness of man. But liberty has her peculiar 
evils and vioes, and those evils fail not to disgust us notwithstanding they have 
tho Shield of libeity over them. The evils contemplated are described in lines 
following. 

337. Alloy — Alloy and allay which ia of a different origin, have been 
confounded when applied to metals. /The former com^S from Latin adlegem , 
according to law ; the latter from Fr. alitor , to mix as metals ; Latin altigare , 
to bind to something. Alloy literally means a baser metal mixed with a finer 
one i here figurativey for evil mixed with good. 

' Too blest ’ i. more blest than is possible. The adj. qualifies people (t. e. t 

the English) nnd. * Without alloy* — Without sorrow. 

338. Annoy — S yns. : — Annoy oomes from the Latin ad and noceo , I hurt, 
is to do hurt ‘Inconvenience* is to make not convenient. We annoy by being 
positively troublesome. We inconvenience by making others unable to do witu 
comfort what they desire. Again annoy is the more intensive term. Those who 
habitually offend, annoy by their presenoo or manners. We often inconvenience 
by not doing what we should do. Molest from Lat. moles , a mass or weight, 
signifies to press with a weight. We annoy or molest by doing what is positively 
painful. We are molested by that which is weighty *and dppfessive. 'Foster'd* — 
Cherished. 

The order is ‘But ills, fostered even by freedom, annoy,’ ^ 

339. Supply the relative which after independence. That is demonstrative. 
High, adj. for adv. 'highly/ 

« 

839 — 40. Here we have the first ovil mentioned. A trne spirit of indepen- 
dence has no such effect as this, upon human nature. But some men have got 
peculiar notions as to what independence is, in oonsequsnoe of which they keep 
albof from their fellow-mem, refusing to mingle with them ftnder any ciroumsfc&noos. 
Both Englishmen and Sootohmen are generally considered surly and unamiable, 
bat this apparent unamiafeleness frequently disappears, < even in the oase of a 
surly Scotchman, when bis real character is known. The meaning of the couplet 
is : One of the evil oonsequences of that liberty so much prised by the Britons, 
Is to make men independent of one another and to sever that bond of sytftph&hy 
which unites man to man. 
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The self-dependent lordlings stand alone, 

All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown. 

Here, by the bonds of nature feebly field, 

Minds combat jninds, repelling and repelled ; • . 
Ferments arise, imprraorrd factions roar, 345 

Represt ambition struggles round her shore. 


3 jfi. 'Keeps" « Keeps away. 

« Keeps man frm man’— Each considering himself independent of the 
other, takeaf no tronble to please him, and consequently there is an absence 
of those kindly feelings between them which the giving and receiving of pleasure 
promotes. # 

S41. LoantTiros —Ling is a Teutonic diminutive termination. It should 
bo borne in mind that all the words in the E nglish language to whioh diminutive 
terminations have been attached, are chiefly of Saxon, rarely of French, and 
never of Latin origin. Dinpnutives as ’expressing either tenderness or contempt, 
are suited to familiar discourse, excepting those which have lost their diminutive 
meaning, are homely or even vulgar. Here the diminutive termination conveys 
the idea of contempt. Lordling likewise is used by old writers without any dig- 
naraging force ; but Swift employs it with a sense equivalent to that of lord* 
ling”— Marbh. 

34H 42. The same liberty makes young lords stand on their (yvn centre with* 

out relying upon the counsel or advice of others and -quite aloof from the rest 
of the nation. The ties whioh bind men as # members of a community and make 
the load of life tolerable to*baar, are unknown to them. 

842. ‘Claims'— Nom. absolute. Expand this line into a danse so as to 
bring out the connexion in thought with tl^ preceding line. 'All sooialtiea being 
unknown*. Unknown i. e., to the lordlinga of the preceding line. 

843. ‘By the hinds of nature feebly Held,' i . e. } a man does hot mind whether 
he whom he opposes be his father, brother, fellow -countryman, &i\, or not. 

343 —44. In England, men of* talents, as they are but loosely held by the 
t.ietf of Nature, contend against one auotheg, sometimes defeating and sometime* 


defeated. 

344. 


combat minds' -win 


the struggle for political power. 


345. Suoh a state of mattvs naturally gives ripe to tumults and faction*. 
It was just at the time of the publication of The Traveller that Wilkes way 
issuing the North brilon. fmprison'd — Because they fancy they are nnder 
too much restraint, or in other words, because they fancy their privileges arc 
curtailed 'Ferments'— Tumults. 

'Factions'— ‘Faction aud * factions ’ are at present generally used in a disrepn. 
table sense, except rarely in Shakespeare, we find 'factious' to mean actsvq. 
urgent. '8horj — See line 402 of the Deserted Village . 

‘Ferments ' — Originally boiling, fermentation , hence figuratively politic*! 


agitation. 

345 — 40, Commotion* Tn the state are created and the party, whose motives 
have been attended with resistance, cry out loudly for redress and the persona 
whose ambition could not find vent, being held down by the power of their 
opponent, now straggle halt’d to gain their end ; and thfis the whole country is 
shattered. 


845—48. Comp. Cit. of the World, “It is extremely difficult to induce a 
number of free beings to co-operate for their mutual benefit ; every possible 

0 
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Till, over wrought, the general system feel< 

Its motions stop, or phrenzy fire the wheels: 

Nor this the worst. As nature's t'^s decay, 

As duty, love, and honour fail f to sway, 850 

advantage will necessarily be sought, and every attempt tq. procure it must bd 
attended with a new fermentation." 

846. Repressed, which is the usual prose form of the word. It 

here tneans which was at one time repressed. 

'Struggle round her shore'—' Throughout the country, ambition* men struggle 
for power whichr oan only be attained by very few. The majority therefore* 
are disappointed. Their ambition is repressed. * 

347— -48. Until worked to excess the regnlatin# and conservative power of 
the state is lost and the onward oSnrse of things is arrested, giving birth to a 
violence that beoonies at once disorderly £nd destructive, Hore the metaphor 
is taken from the working of an engine. 

4 The general symtem =sThe whole system of government. 

347. 'Ooer-wronnht' —Part, to 'system.' Lit., worked too much. Cf. Overdo, 
Oyer-strain, <feo Society and Govei runout, or the gonoral system, ds it is here 
called, is compared to a machine, tho wheels of which,* when it is worked too 
violently, eithe" stop altogether or take fire from tho great friction. — M J. Ed. 

TVl, over-wrought, ..Stop, aud tVl frenzy fire the wheels, are adverbial claused 
Whioh must be taken with oaoh of fchi predicates comba arise, roar and sb'Ujgles ; 
Ond as the conjunction or implies an alternative, the sentences in which these 
predicates occur must be taken twico over, once for each of the adverbial 
clauses. 

348. The term ‘fire' is scarcely applicable to ‘wheel’, so that the Figure is 
Jhardly consistent. When the Figure is dropped, the term is quite appropriate. 

* Till it feels phrenzy fire the passions.’ The regular cons, of the lines is : " tho 
general system feels frenzy to fire the wheels. 

4 Frenzy * — Its another form is 'phrenzy'. Literally it means madness, boro 
violent agitation. * Fire * — Piesent of the Infinitive mood, active voice, governing 
1 wheels * in the objective case. 0 ° 

348. 'Wheels' — In allusion to tho fact that when a carriage runs very fast 
the wood-work near the axle is li vblo to b * sot on fire by fiction unless the parts 
are properly lubricated with grease. As the whole carriage, is thus liable to be 
destroyed, so the 'general system’ of society is likely to be destroyed by the fer- 
ments, faotions, <fcc„ alluded to. 

319. ‘Nor this the worst' — And this is not tho worst of the great evils 
engendered by freedom. 

349—62. As the bonds of nature gradually slacken ; as the tie of sympa- 
thizing humanity perishes, the peopfto do not allow any 'thing to duty, affootion 
or honour ; but accommodate themselves solely to those laws which aie enacted 
for the better convenience of the rich aud they only “regard the connexion which 
wealth forms between men, such a* the relation between landlord and tenant, 
master and secant, Ac., and those la> s therefore increase in strength and exact 
obedience from person^, unwilling to yield to them. " 

349. ' ‘As.^deofty’ — An adv, sent, to gather and force . 

350. ‘As.^Away*— Do. Do, 

This line is explanatory of the ties of nature. 
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Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law* 

Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 

Hence all obedience bows to these alone. 

Arid talent sinks, and merit weeps nnbhown : * 

Till time may come, when, stript of all her charms, 3£6 
The land # of scholars, and the nurse of arms), . 

‘When men no.longer act under the influence of lore and from a sente of 
duty and honour, they lose sight of the real relations subsisting among them 
as members ^)f society/ When the bouds of nature die, other bouds take their 
plaoe. The wealthy are respected simply because they are wealthy, and not 
because they are men of sterling character. Then new ties at* established by 
law. But this requires no explanation in a country like India, where sooiety is 
kept together by ‘the bond$ of law* and not by those of nature. Where ‘duty, lore, 
and honour fail to sway/ things can not be in & satisfactory state : — M acmillan, 

351. 'Fictitious'— W% should rather use * factitious ’ in the sense of * artificial , 
as opposed to ‘ natural bonds \ 

' Fictitious bonds' — Such artificial means of inflaeiioe as depend on wealth 
and rank, which are secured by the law^ 

352* 1 force unzoilUiy awe'— Compel men against their will, to pay respect 
them*to. * Still gather sti tngbh '— Confciuuo to iuoreaso^a power ; kqep increasing 
in power. # • 

353. Accordingly men render obedience to the bonds of l&w and wealth 
alone, while men of real merit remain unnotioed. 

353—54. For this reason, wuile the bonds of wealth' have the respect of 
all, taleut an^ merit lie unnoticed and neglected for want of sympathy. 

Talent — Abs. for Concrete, i. e., it is used for men of talents, as merit for 
meritorious persons. Tho original moaning, as of ‘ talent $, in Italian, HalMte? 
in Spanish, was will, inclination, from Lat. talentwm Gr. falanton, balance, 
scales, and theu inclination of balance ; Sanskrit ( *f(vj ) to weigh. Gf. Spenseb'b 
l 9 . Q III, 4. Gi. Maltalent , is grudge on ill will. It was a kfnd of money among 
the ancient Gijpeka. It is probably under the influence of the Parable of tho 
Talonts (M&th. XV. ), that it has travelled to its present meaning. * In 
Bible jnst quoted we see that jarious talents , mor(^ and fewer are oomtnitted 9 
to the several servants by their lord, that they may trade with them in hia 
absenoe aud gi vo aif account <of their employment at his return. It is incorrect 
to say ‘men ofdalent whioh is nonsense, though 'of a talent' would be allowable. 
The moaning in. which talent is presently used is intellectual gift and endowment ; 
or facility— whioh is metaphorical. The adj. talented though much objected to 
by Coleridge and other oribios, is based upon good grounds and is just as analo- 
gical and legitimate as are 'gifted', ‘ bigotted * turreted \ 'targeted', and numerous 
other adjectives having a participial form, bub derived directly from nouns and 
not from verbs, i. e., those which are kaown in Grammar as nominal verba 

«r(wnrrs). 

354. 'Sinks,'— Falls’ into neglect. Script— Part. adj. to land, 

355. The regular prose order is : — When the land of scholars, and tho nurao 
of arras, stript of all •her charms, one sink of level avarice shall lie. 2HU 
time.—i , e till tile time. 

‘ The adverbial clauses till time may come , when... shall lie , and [fi&’J scholars 
,, t die y must be taken with each of the predicates bows, sinks, and weeps. When 
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Where noble stems transmit the patriot flame, 

Where kings have toil'd, and poets wrote for fame, 

stript,.. shall lie 2a an adjeotite clause qualifying time ( , when being equivaletf 
to at which. t 

355 — 60. Till there tnay cbtae a time when England— the abode of learned 
men and warriors, where the affection of patriotism is hereditary j where the 
kings have laboured for the weal of the people and poets have written for a 
name, shall lose all its attractions and become one general sewer of aVarice, 
and the men of learning that" Wrote and the warriors that fought, and the 
monarohs that toiled for the* good of the country, shall depart this life, without 
any mark of distinction being paid them. 

356. A familiar quotation.— Bartlett, Note the nature of the genitive, 
'The land that has produced scholars and warriors rhall become /one mass of 
avarice.* * Land of scholars* i e., England, famed for men of learning. 

'Nurse of arms *— Who has nurtured men famous ir war. 

357. Where .flame— An Adjective Sent, to land and nurse. Where = In 

Which. 

‘Noble sterns* i. e. t fathers famous as ocholars or as warriors transmit their 
noble qualities to their children. 

Stem — T hqre appear to be two distinct words of this form. 1. Connected with 
A. S. sterna, Ger. stamm , the trunk of a tree, and so *a stock' in any sense, and 
tnetaphorioally or otherwise, including ‘the stem or cut-water of the ship’ \ 
2. Connected with Ger. stemmen, ‘to dam*, Tool, stamina, ttemmi, ‘to stop* any 
current In motion* (to stem or staunch blood), and so passing, by no very 
difficult transition, to the sense of swimming against stream. Some consider 
there is but one origin for both meanings, and that no 2. has ooUie from No. 1 
in the sense of ‘t ( he cut-water of a ship'. Contrast Spenser N. Q. f B. VI. Canto 
iOferad With Milton, Par. Lost , B. II. 642. Both words may be referred to the root 
of Sanskrit stha. W «n^) Gr. histemi, Lat. sto , English, stand , stop. Here it means 
branch of a family. * Patriot flame ' — Is used figuratively, meaning feeling. In 
prose we should say patriotic feeling ‘ Patriot * — As an adj., means relating to the 
love of one's country. Lat. patria, one’s own country, fatherland. 

358. ‘And poets wrote *.- And where poets wrote. 

Wrote. — It may Often seem as if the preterite of strong verbs was Used as the 
past participle j but in fact the pret. seemingly sc used i& the past part, with 
its proper ending out off. Thus the part, found , dr link f Ac., identical in form with 
the prets. of the verba to whioh they belong, are in reality curtailed forms of 
founden, boiimden, drunken, 8fc. Broke , spoke, &o., as past parts, are defensible ; being 
merely ehorteued from broken, spoken, Ac. Of write the common form of the part. 
Was written , as in Chaucer's Cant. Tales , 12052 t — 

“Sche never ceased, as I writen fynde, * 

Of hire prayer” * L 

Writ would be correct enough. With Shakespeare Writ is the favourite 
form of the preterite also. 8o wr$e in * Romance of Parteny, edition Bkeat, 
6401. So ynttf. For the form wrote and similar forms, they are probably 
the result >f a false an&louy. As find makes pret. found, part, founds write 
has been conjugated similarly. Shakes, uses wrote in Ant. Cleop, III, V. 2. 
and Qgmb. III. V. 2 { and also th ou ha9t fell’ ( King Lear , IV. VI* 64) j “has took 1 ' 
I. iii. 35 ), Sterne lias 'had rose ’ s see the Death of Le Fevere in 
’ Tri*toam Shandy* 
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One sink of level avarice stall lie, 

And scholars* soldiers, kings, tmhofiottrid die- 860 

Yet think, not, thns^hefi Freedom* e ilk I etate, 

I mean to flatter kiftgs, or court the great ; 

860. 1 Level afarice' ». e, uniform avarice, avarice which equally influence* 
all human beings. The word level is used here in its metaphorical sense* Sink 
Obj.«oase govnd. by the prep, 'in' nnd. 

‘On*/— This Word is here equivalent to the same. The word has a simile# 
meauiug in the following line from Comus , — * 

“And makes one blot of all the air/* • 

Also, in the following from ifacbeth , — * 

• “Making tfie green one red.’* , 

'One sink-— A sink is a place presided tot dirty Water "ter sink away. Ther 
meaning is that the land lhall become the receptacle of all the vioes arising front 
national avarice, and that all the people shall be alike brought to a low level a» 
regards learning, bravery, and virtue. 

One siitfs of level avarice forma a complement to the verb shall He, Vnhonouv* 
ed forms the complement of die. * 9 

SiO. “The poet’s poverty is a standing topief of contempt.* His writing 
for bread is an unpardonable offence. Perhaps of tfll mankind an author in 
these times is used mof t hardly. We keep him poor, and yet revile his poverty. 
Like angry parents who correct their children till they ory, and then correct 
them for crying, we reproach him for living by his wit, and yet allow him no 
other means to live. 0 — Goldsmith, 

Soldiers* and kings are not in so much danger of remaining unhonoured 
as scholars, whose claims are not always so obvious. The soldier is looked upon 
as a sort of public servant, whose services must be rewarded, whereas the 
scholar, after conferring real and? lasting benefits on mankind, may go to hi$- 
grave ‘unwept, nnhonoured, and unsung.’ — Our writers of risiug merit are gene* 
rally neglected, while the few of an established reputation are overpaid by 
luxurious nffiqpnce. The young encounter every hardship which generally attends 
upon aspirihg indigence j the oflj enjoy the vulgar, and perhaps the more prudent, 
satisfaction of putting riohes in scorn petition with fair^. Those are often seen to • 
spend their youth in want and obscurity ; these are sometimes found to load an 
old age of indolence Vici avartoe. 

'Unhonowred die’s Shall die nnhonoured. They shall receive no honour 
because the people will be too debased to appreciate them. We scarcely need 
say that the poet's forebodings have not yet been realized in England.*— 
Stevens & Mobbis. 

361. ‘in the things I have hitherto written, I have neither allured the 
vanity of the great by flattery, nor satisfied the malignity of the vulgar by 
scandal ; but have endeavoured to get an honest reputation by liberal pur* 
suits/ — Pref. to English Epetory, Goldsmith. 

When., Mis is an adverbial olause attached to mean. Before I mean insert • 
that, Thus t ady. modifying state, Freedom is personify here. 

Yet— Is arrestive. ^But think not/ Supply the olause with though so as to 
bring out the connection with what precedes. 'Great' alludes to the nobility. 

361—62. Tat do not imagine, that in declaiming against universal liberty, 
it is my intention io Batter kings or great men in order to get their favour. 
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Ye powers of truth, that bid my soul aspire. 

Far from my bosom drive the low desire. 

And thou* fair Freedom taught alike to feel 365* 

The rabble's rage, aud tyrant’s tyigry steel y 

362. J mean... great— A. noun Sent, to think. Think not that I mean, &o. 

The great — This was a fovourite phrase about Goldsmith’s time, see for in- 
stance Hume’s Essay on The Middle Station of Life, Johnson's Letter tooths 
JScvrl of Chesterfield fyc.?— The Greeks and Romans used to speak of the good’ the- 
best, in the same sense. * p 

1 Court the great' —After this there stood in the first editon, 

‘‘Polish the wish ; for inly satisfied^ 

Above their pomps I hold my ragged pride.” 

Perhaps these words described t£o truly the wretched poverty in which a* 
great part of the poet’s life had been spent. 

863. • Ye powers of truth, fy'c.' — The strong influence which truth has over 

the mind of man, banishes therefrom all that is uubrue ; therefore the poet calls 
upon the powers of truth to banish from his bosom the low desire which is found- 
ed upon untruth, of flattering kings or courting the great. * Power's gf truth * — 
The‘goddesses thac are supposed to preside over truth, or the Muses, are invoked 
here by the poet. — Nom. of Address Powers . Abstract for Concrete. 

Court— Is akin to couHcous, courtesy , the immediate root being the French 
eowr ; which, again, appears to be the Lab. curia , or rather curiatia (Soil, oomitia) , 
as is indicated by our English Court, and the old form of the French word, which* 
was the same, and also by the Italian corte and the Spanish corte aud cortes . 

* Aspire* — Lat. ad, to, and spiro, I breathe. Rise high j soar. 

That a relative pron. pi. number, nom. oase to bid. It agrees with its ante- 
cedent powers. ¥ 

Stripped of figurative language, this line nreaas, — May that love for truth 
that inspires me. 

364. * Low desire' — The desire to flatter kings or “court the great” which 

the ‘poet calls ‘ low* meaning ‘ vulgar.' Drive— Imperative. , 

365. The literature of the last oentury abodhds with apostrophies to Li- 
berty. That theme wasrbhe great oommon-plaoe of the time. Goldsmith has 
his laugh at it in the Vicar of Wakefield, Ch. XIX. See Oowpw’s Task, B. V. 

Alike , meauing equally, is an adverb modifying to feel * 

Fair freedom is too delicate a plant to flourish either with* the rab 1 1© or 
with the tyrant. * Taught alike to feel*— That sufferest equally from. 

365 — 70. 'And thou fair Freedom ... .to secure*: -And thou amiable Free- 
dom (here personified, as a fair and boautiful lady) who dost suffer eqnally from the 
violence of the populace and the sword of the despot — which simply means that 
Freedom is frequently destroyed when it is carried to excess or by its license, as well 
as by the armies of kings — thou who art hut a short-lived flower, (here Freedom 
is oompared tc^a flower), injured as mur'i by the blighting coldness of the proud 
as by the Catering warntfh of the advocates, — may thy blossoms survive all* 
changes of tie fickle weathered Britain. I wish onl /* to stifle them with a 
view to secure thee more properly. In the last lino our poet means to Say that 
he is against unrestrained liberty and that he would that it were set within 
proper bounds, as liberty so restricted, is more conducive to the general wel- 
He then goes on to show how his wish is justified by experience. 
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Thou transitory flower, alike Undone 
By prTnid contempt, or favour's fostering sun, 

Still may thjr blooms Abe changeful clime etylare I , 

I only woulUVeprees them to secure j A 870 

For just experience tells, in every soil, 

That tboso that think must govern those that toil $ 

•366. Rabble— Lat. rabulare , to toil ) malje a noiaa. It. rabulare, to prattle. 
The original sense is a noisy confasion of voices, then a noisy crowd. 'SteeP ■*«* 
Por sword— (Metonymy). • 

'Tyrant's angry steel ’ — The oanse of freedom has frequently suffered frorti 
the rage of an Unreasonable rabble, as well as from the sword br execution axe 
of tyrranical sovereigns.^ 

367. Transitory— Sy ns. s— Tkm^orar^ •characterizes that whioh is intended 
to last only for a time, in distinotiin from that which is permanent. Transient 
that is, passing, or in tfle act of passing, characterizes what in its natnre exists 
only for the moment ; e. g , a glance is transient Transitory, that is apt to 
pass away, oharacteristes every thing? in the world which is formed only to 
exist for a time, and then to pass a\yay ; thus our pleasures, and our pains, and 
our very t>eing, arc denominated transitory. Fleeting , which is derived •from 
th^verb to * fly * and jfiqht is but a stronger term to exprosss the same idea as 
transitory. Flower . — Bofersto Freedom. * Undone i* — destroyed# 

368. * Fostering sun'—' The genial warmth of the sun that oherishes the 
flowers. Here, sun mAaphorically the sun of prosperity. 

369. * Still may , &0.’— The dense is, ‘May the blooms of freedom/ viz., the 

blessings referred to in line 336, *endur$ the injurious influence of ‘proud con- 
tempt, or favour’s fostering sun/ which are alluded to in the expression ‘change- 
ful clime.' • 

370. Repress— S yns. : To repress is simply to keep* down or to keep from 
rising within one's self. To restrain is to strain back or down —the former is 

#tbe general, the latter the specific ternj. We always repress when we restrain 
but not vice versA. Repress is nsed mostly for pressing down, so as to keep 
'that inw^rA which wants make its appearance; a person is said to repress 
bis feelings when he does net give them vent either by hia words or actions ; 
be is said to Restrain his f&eliugs when he ne^er lets them rise beyond tP 
certain pitch. Tc^s u^press is to keep under or to keep from appearing in public j 
this word may be employed for that which is external. 

'Repress tiiem* — Keep them in check. Supply them after secure. 

*1 only would repress... to secure To secure the advantages derived 
from freedom, the poet would have them moderate on this principle that 
moderation calls forth to endure long, and a life of violent exertion to last for 
*a short tiftie, 

371-72 ‘For just experience tells... toil ; '—For we find from personal obser- 
vations that in every country those who derive subsistence by contributing 
-to the intellectual enjoyment of the people, gain an ascendancy over those who 
live by simple labour i. e., politicians and Statesmen must govern the labouring* 
class of the population of a country. • 

A famil iar quotation. — Bartlett. • r 

371. Just —True. 'Soil' — Fr. sol, Lat. solum, ground, sole of the foot. 'Every 
soil ' i. e., in every country where the ‘transitory flower, Freedom, grows at 
all. ‘1W— Teaohes, 
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And all that Freedom's highest aims can reach 
Ts but to lay proportioned loads on each. 

Hence, should one order disprpportioned grow, 375 
Its double weight must ruin all below*’ • 

('Is but to lay ’) —The nom. of *«’ is all 

372. Byron has a similar line € 

'‘The many still must labour for the one/ 

— Coisair , 0. 1 > 8t P, 

The oconrrenoe of three thats in this line is inelegent, but the three are found 
tn all the best editions, except, Mr. Murray’s whioh reads ‘who 1 for the sooond 
‘that.’ The rel. is in both instanoes restrictive, ‘that* is therefore oorreot, and 
the conj. is, of oonrse, indispensable. 

'Those that think t Ao 1 — Reason Reaches this too, but the argument drawn 
from experience is even greater. Those who toil at manual labour have as a 
*nle, neither the time nor the learning requisite for thb study of politioal or 
social economy. 

373-74. The Poet has before spoken jof repressing the advantages derived 
from freedom in order to secure them. Here he says in short that repression 
should be felt alike by all. The lords should be equally laid on, that' is the 
poor man, for instance should not be taxed more than the rich man, and that 
the rich should not be allowed to enjoy the advantages whioh are denied 
to the poor man. 

This is also politioal justice, thus Godwin:— 

"Every man is entitled, so far as the general stock will suffice, not only 
to the means of being but of well beings It is unjust, if one man labour to the 
destruction of his health that anothor may abound in luxuries ; it is unjust if 
one man be deprived of leisure, to cultivate his rational powers, while an- 
other man contributes not a single effort to add to the general stock. The 
faculties of one man, are like the faculties of another. Jnstioe directs that each, 
unless, perhaps, be employed more beneficially to the public, should contri- 
bute to the cultivation of the common harvest, of which each consumes a share/’ 

373, The greatest blessing whioh it is in the power of a free Government to 
give* is to impose equally upon every class, such restrains as must be borne by 
those who live together ip society. The ohief of thu burdens referred to is the 
j.axes required to support the government. f f 

To lay *.o» each forms the complement of the verb of incomplete predica- 

tion is. 

37$. ’Hence if one order were to become too numerous and powerful, it 
would ruin all below/ For instance, the priestly order may, as has frequently 
been the ease, become too numerous and deprive the others of many of their 
privileges. Of. the state of matters in this country whore the sacerdotal order 
has got the lion’s share of everything.^-MicuiLLAN. 

375. Hear the Vicar on Monarohy,- Vicar of Wakqfield, Chap XIX. 

‘Hence*— Tl^s word does not iritrodude a consequence following from a 
foregoing oau?e, but the reason for the preceding statement. Freedom’s highest 
aim is to apportion equally burdens to each. Why ? for, if any order grow dispro- 
portiofied ( and thus increase the burden of the ranks beneath it) those below it 
iwlU bo ruined. For would have been a better word than hence here. The follow- 
ag is a simple example of the double use of hence ; 

* > * It has rained; henoe the ground is wet ( consequence.)* 
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0 then how blind to all that truth requires, 

Who t&ink it 0 freedom when a part Aspires l 
Calm is my §oul, nor atyt to rise in arms, • 

Except when fast ajfproaohing danger warms $ 380 

. u The ground i| wet : ‘hence it has rained ( cause ).' n 

'One order disp* opartioned 8fc.' i. e ., if the order or class of thinkers shoiild bd 
too numerous and powerful, it would oppress aty) ruin the toiling class, and vice 
versa. • 

• 

375 — 76. For this reason if one section of the community, say, either the 
aristocracy or the democracy be exempted from contributing "to the cultivation 
of the common harvest, the burden falls necessarily double on the other. 

876. 'Double' — Inordhsed. ^ 

377. Then—O onj. introducing jin inference from what has been stated. 
Such being the case, under these circumstances. 

'Blind' — Ignorant .* and qualifies they understood ‘how blind are they who 
think, &o.’ • 

877 -~7g. Alas bow utterly ignomnt are they of the requisitions of truth, 
who imagine it to be freedom, when only a part of the community rises. # 

fn these lines our author advocates equality as most suitable to human 
nature and calculated to augmont the power of the State. In this respeet, he 
has been preceded by Hi^ne and his felJow-Jhiukers. 

378. 'A part ’—The poet is *iere censuring those who think that freedom 
means the elovation of the ‘toilers’ to more than their fair share of power 
and influence in tho country. ‘Part' — One order or section of a community, 
either the aristocracy or the democracy. Aspihb— Lat. aspiro , fi;om ad Und spiro, I 
breathe. Lit. breathe into; aims at high power. Rises, soar|, so Waller Writes 

‘My own breath still foments the Are, 

Which flames as high as fancy can aspire* 

'IV — Refers to the clause, ‘ when a plLrt aspires.' 

Before mn%o supply are they. Freedom may be regarded Sis the oomplehtleu^ of 
think. The clause when a part aspires is in reality the explanation of what in „ 
meant by it and does not denote the time at which *fcherfrtjt of thinking spoken 
of takes place. Thnolnuso must therefore be treated Us being am attributive 
adjunct to it. — Mason. 

37$ — 80. My soul is nevor perturbed and I am never inclined to draw the 
Sword, except when any danger threatens the state. 

379. Calm is my soul— Observe the order of construction is inverted. 'Ifor 

apt ' = and n<jb apt. 'To rise in arms'. —•To give way to Strong feeliuga— Ad*. 
Adjunct po apt. f 

380. This line is the objective after 'except. 9 

Read oarefnlly the history of England about the time of the aoeesstom of 
George III. and illustrate this paragraph. • • 

380. 'Warms' exoijps, it understood, ref. to ‘sotrf.* Earner edition’s hate 
'warns.' 'Arms' and ‘warns’ must certainly be considered 0* defective rhyttfe & 
southern ears, though in many parts of the north of England these twAords 
Recording to the pronunciation of thepeopio, would form a perfect - omi 

When.^toarms may be taken as an adjective clause qualifying the Dime un- 
derstood, whioh will then be governed by the preposition meep#y and emcept Qke 
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But when contending chief* blockade the throne, 
Contracting regfJl power to stretch their own. 

When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom when themselves are free ; 

time Ac., will form an Adv. Adjanot to the negative adverb nop, whioh it qtialifiefl 
and limits. — M ason. 

381—82. This stannoh Tory c notion is also expressed in the Citizen if the 
World , Chinaman's notion of English Liberty . Compare alatf the Preface to Gold- 
smith's History of England, 

u It is not yet decided in politics whether the diminution of kingly power 
in England tends to increase the happiness or freedom of the people. For my 
own part, from seeing the bad effeots of the tyranny of the great m those repub- 
lican States that pretend to be free^I oan not help wishing that our monarchs 
may still be allowed to enjoy the power of controlling the enoroahments of the 
great at home 11 . 

381. But when contending leaders assail the throne, curtailing the power of 
the sovereign with a view to extend their own, my heart* swells with indignation, 
fear, Ac., * Contending chiefs' — The leaders of the Whig aud Tory parties strug- 
gling hard for the superiority of their respective parties 

'Blocade the throne 1 — Is said figuratively that is to force or oompel the" king 
by hard pressure to surrender certain privileges to the people. Thronb— L at. 
thronus, Gr. turonos. Figure Metonymy is used here, — the container for the thing 
contained, king. 

When. ..home We get here a succession of adv. clauses, qualifying succes- 

sively the predicates start, tear, and bare. 

883—84* “As the Roman Senators, by slow and imperceptible degrees, 
became masters of the people, yet still flattered them with a show of freedom , 
while themselves only were free, so it possible for a body of men, while they 
stand up for privileges, to grow into an exuberance of power themselves, and 
the public become aotually dependent, while some of its individuals only govern.” 
— Cit. of the World , f * 

* 383. Band— F rom the verb to bind ; hencje bond , bound , <h\mch % bundle 
and bent , (a kind of grass used for binding). I Factious band* — A number of 
persons banded together for the personal interests of its members and leaders 
as opposed to those of the state. 

384. It— In app. to when themseves are free. 

4 Themselves 1 — They alone. Supply they before themselves , 'The confounds 
of self are very irregular. In myself , thyself, yourself, ourselves, yourselves , self 
is a common substantive oomponnded with an adj. my, thy, our, your , which 
may also be considered as possessive pronouns. In himself, themselves, when 
in the objective oase, the noun self, selves is in apposition to him, Vhem. When 
used in the nom. case, however, he himself, they themselves , there is no apposition 
between him and self, them and selves, bat himself and themselves must be 
considered as simple words compounded. Herself is Ambiguous, since her is both 
possessive au4 objective oase. Itself is ambiguous, since the *s maybe a part either 
of its or O&Sejf. The irregularities and inconsistencies of this word are as old 
as the English language. All the forms are used for the purpose of emphasis. 

88S. Note the ellipsis 1 When I behold each dissolute judge draw new 
penal statutes, laws grind the poor and rich men Ac'. 

, ‘Wanton judge? —That is, one capriciously following his own whims or inoli- 
qpMqai, instead of studying to do justice. 
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Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw. 

Laws grind the r poor, and rich metarule the law ; 

The wealth of climes, where savage nations rpam 
Pillaged frodi* slaves* to purchase slaves at home $ 

* Penal statutes' — Laws made by Parliament, for the breach of which a 
penalty or pnnis&ment is enfqroed. ‘Draw ' — Draw up, propose, prepare a draft 
of.-^Inf. mood. 

In the Vicar of Wakefield , Goldsmith says ?— ‘The work of eradicating crime* 
is not by rflaking punishments familiar, but formidable’ ► * 

** 385 — 86. Comp. Oit, of World * • 

‘Numerous penal laws grifid every rank of the people, and chiefly those 
least able to resist oppre^ion — the poor. 

Wanton —Properly uneducated, ill-broftgbt up, then unrestrained, indul- 
ging the natural appetites, derived from the negative parbiole wan and the 
participle togen , getoqan{Q. £ towen, itowen), of the A.S. verb teon, to draw, 
to lead. Here capricious, vicious. 

' Laws grind. ..men rule'— The government here is the same as in the line 
above. ‘Qrwd'.— Oppress. # # 

pefore law and before rich supply when I behold. 

* Rule the law' — That is, they manage to get the taw altered*, or oonstrued to 
suit themselves. 

# • 

Statutes — Der. Lat. status, standing, posture, gives rise to statuo, to set, 
place, establish. Henoe constitute, ’ iistitute . Laws euaobed by legislature. 

386. A familiar quotation— Bartwett. Oomp. The Vicar of Wakefield . 
Ch. XIX. * 

‘What they may then expect, may be seen by turning our eyes to Holland, 
Genoa, or Venice, where the law| govern the poor, and the rich govern the laws** 

9 387. The same ellipsis as in 385 must be supplied here. 

Savage— Dean Trench remarks that this is one of the group of words Jihat 
has sustaiaeff loss by phonemic spelling. “Of those sufficiently acquainted 
with Latin, it would be curiotfii to know how many have seen ‘silva ’ (a wood) • 
in * savage since it has been s*o written, and not ‘falvtyb , as of old P or have 
been reminded of the* hindqances to civilized and human society which the 
indomitable forest, more perhaps than any other obstacle, presents’*. Wedgwood 
derives it from JFr. saulmge, It .selvatico, selvaggio, salvaggio (Lat sylvatious) savage, 
wild, Untamed, forest-bred, 

* The wealth of climes ’ —The poet here refers to the wealth obtained from 
the English colonies and chiefly, perhaps, from India, 

Whqre...roam is an adjective clause qualifying climes. 

388. At the time when Goldsmith • wrote, “the personal liberty of the 
Englishman, though oharfshed as a theory, was subject to grievous infringe- 
ments, and was almost daily violated. T lore were regular bauds of kidnap* • 
perg employed iu Loudon and all the large towns of Jfie kingdom, to seise men 
for the Bast India Company’s service. And when the mep were not wanted 
for India, they were shipped off to the planters iu the American colonies. Ho- 
wards were then offered as lately in the Slave States of America for reQOVQving 
•and securing fugitive Slaves, and for conveying them down to certain specified 
•hips in tho river.'* But a shameful state of matters no longer exists in 


in 

385 
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Fear, pity, justice, indignation start, 

Tear off reserve, ^nd bare my swelling heart > 390 

Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 

I fly from petty tyrants to the throne.* * 

Britain, and oven Cowper’s language is not too strong now, See the Task, 
Book, II lls. 29-47. r 

Pillaqed.— Fr. piller, to rob. The verb to “peel” was formerly used iu^the 
sense to evtort, sfo ip, rob, aud also, where we now use peel for picking off the husk 
or outer oo§t of frait or the lil^e. » 

389 This is principal clause, the preceding olausea, from lls 381 to 888 
being all subordinate ^ 

‘Start' — Rise in my mind, Fear, pity, justice, indignation ere nouns to start , 
tear and bare f r * 

390. ‘Tear off reserve.' Observe the idiom. Reserve, or a modest concealing 
of one's fchoughfc<?,is here compared to a curtain or veil thhfc hides the true state of 
the feelings. The indignation folt by the poet causes him to break through 
natural reserve and declare his real feelings. — M J. Ed, 

* Bare ' — Here vorb to lay ooen Soe its. different parts of speech with their 
mearfings This word was originally merely an adjective but has also taken 
the verb il moaning in the sum wiy as clear, light, bl'irh, and other adjectives 
have done. *8 willing' Heart excited with the emotions named above. 

Here swelling is used metaphorically. 

Before tear, and also before b ire, repeat but when contending ..indignation. 

381 -92. But whon I see chiefs at war with each other, flocking round the 
throne anxious to inoreaso their own power by curtailing the privileges of their 
sovereign. When I seo paity-men united by resolve to call that timd free , when 
in fact they themselves are so ; whon T see each immoral judge severally exaot 
laws for the punish monk of crime, when I see the laws again, that should be 
designed as a protection for the poor and weako against the oppression of the 
rich and powerful, only giving the rich a greater advantage over them. (See 
Goldsmith’s remirks on Penal laws ) Wit m I see the rites of barbarians wrested 
from, their enslaved inhabitants to bay slaves at home; then it js that fear, 
sympathising humanity, a sense of justice and a generous indignaiibn for the 
wrongs of tho injured weak^ all use within mg, and rending the shroud of 
reserve with which I had hitherto enwrappod my feelings, lays of open my 
heart, big with these contending passions, — until becoming 'naif a patriot and 
half a coward, I have the potty oppressors to seek protection of the sovereign 
the fountain head of power and justice. « 

391—92. The cons, is: — ‘Till I, grown half a patriot, half a coward, fly 
from Ac.' The meaning is Till I, impelled by the mingled feelings of patrio- 
tism and fear of the evils threat ening the land, appeal to the Sovereign to protect 
it against the injuries which petty tyrants inflict upon it.’ 

391 These,are precisely the views enunciated by the Vicar, see Ch. XIX. 
of the Vicar of Wakefield. * Half ’ — This word is pronounced haf but Irishmen 
pronounce it ‘hjfcf.* It is frequently used as an adverb. 'Becoming partly a patriot, 
Ac/ Pati'ty— In app, to T 

Oowahd— “T here is no doubt that the word comes from It. ooda, but the 
precise course of the metaphor has been much disputed. It appears to me certain 
that the sense of timidity is taken from the figure of a hare, which was fami- 
liarly termed toward, the bobtailed, The timidity of the have is proverbial, 
htmtafra man who turns tail with fear.” — W edgwood, 
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The Poor arb driven from their Homes. 

Yes, Brother, curse with me that baleful hour 
When first ambition struck at regal polder ; • # 

. And thus polluting hpnour in its source, 895 

Gave wealth to sway the mind with double force. 

The termmation*ard in coward Ac., had originally an intensive force, as in 
sweet ■'hard (corrupted into sweetheart) . It appear* in some person-names as 
Leonard, Bernard, Everard. It seems to have Been verv commonly appended 
to nouns of ft contemptuous and depreciatory meaning. Most of the wojnIs end- 
ing in it that now survive are of this sort. Other examples are drunkard^ brag • 
gart, laggard, bastard, sluggard, dotard &o. — Treuoh mentions # others now ob- 
solete. ( English Past and Present.) 

Till ..thnone — This adverbial clause must be taken with each of the predi* 
cates start, tear and bare. # 

392. *1 fly to the kiog*for protection from the tyranny of the great,* 

Tyrants — A tyrant ( Lat. tyrannic ), formerly meant any despot or ruler who 
governed by his own arbitrary will, without- sonata or parliament. In this sense, 
the auoient sovereigns of Syracuse were called tv rants. Now, however, the term 
is applied to any one who^cts in a cruel and oppressive manner. ♦ 

Throne , for the Sovereign who sits on the throne, by Metonymy.* 


The R>or are driven rtioM theib Homes. 

393. Brother — The poet allude > to his own brother the Rev. Henry Goldsmith. 

Baleful —Full of bale, i. e., grief, sprrow, trouble. Baneful full of bane, 
(whioh is in itS proper sense the bane of a poisonous plant ), A. S. bana , mur- 
derer. The noun bale, now gone out of use, was employed by Spenser. 

"She look’t about, and seeing one in mayle/ 

Armed to point, sSuglit backe to turue again ; 

• For light she hated as thejieaclly baled 

— Faerie Queen, I. i. 16. 

393— 96/^^.ye, my brother, tlo thou also join thy voice with me in. declaim- 

ing against that evil hour, whichjwitnessod the first efforts of ambition to curtail 
the privilege of its sovereign j that hour, when the very idhroe of honour was 
polluted, and the weifltlfy allowed to exeroiSb a two-fold authority over the poor, 
one by means of their riches and the other by the help of their new accession of 
power. • 

39 f, ‘When first ambitions men assailed the power of the sovereign, and 
thus gave wealth far more influence over individual minds by polluting honour 
in its source/ 

This is an Adj. Sent, to hour. When = In which. 

‘Struck. </,t* — Attacked, aimed to destroy* The nobles have always been the 
greatest enemies to monarchical power. English History presents numerous 
instances of this* • * 

394 — 95. Oar author is perhaps thinking of Oliver Cromwell in these lines. 

395. ‘Honour in itm source' — According to Tory principles, a king is the 
fountain or source of all earthly power, therefore his hononr il to be considered 
sacred and inviolable. Lord Bacon calls a king, * a mortal god oft earth.* 
'•All degrees of nobility and hononr are derived from the king, a# their foun- 
tain. 1 — Bl ackstone, Commentaries. 
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Have we not seen, round Britain's peopled shore. 

Her useful son s # exchanged for useless ore ? . 

Seen all her triumphs but destruction <haste, 

Like flaring tapers brightening^as thay* waste ? 400 

'Polluting honour in its source* — Cromwell for instance was ambitious for 
his country's good, but when he found he succeeded in ^Footing that good, 
and when he found himself possessed of the whole power of the state he turned 
his high position to the advancement of his own interest and ambition, ancP from 
that moment to do good to his country which had been founded upon honour 
was polluted. • 

396. ‘Sway. 9 * Sway , swing , and swagger, are probably all of the same stock 

with ‘weigh\ anti also with * wave \ ‘ Double ’ — Increased. 

‘Gave wealth* i. e , gave to wealth the power to •influence the^ mind with 
double force. • 

[ To ] wealth is in the adverbial relation to gave , of which to sway, &o., is 
the object. % 

397. The poet wrote this in 1764, and even some, years after that date, 

it was not unnsual to see men exchanged for money in Britain. In 1769 the 
following advertisement appeared in the Public Advertiser. 'To Be flfglcl, a black 
girt, the property of J B — , eleven years of age, who is tolerably handy, works at 
her needle tolerably and speaks English perfectly well ; is of an excellent* tem- 
per, and willing* disposition. Inquire of Mr. Owen, at the Angel Inn, behind 
St. Clement’s Church in the Strand”. ‘No shame was then felt at the open 
recognition of slavery .’ — Self Help. * * 

397 — 98. Have we not observed the inhabitants of Britain, to be sent 
away, — especially from the countries bordering the sea, to work at the mines 
in foreign countries ; inhabitants, that would have served to sinew the state in 
tibies of danger, . 

398. ‘Useless ore\ — The poet does not mean ‘ absolutely useless* but useless 
in comparison with man, for whom it was given in exchange as an eqnivalent. 

* Useless ' —Producing no good end. Observe the antithesis between useful 
sons and useless ore. It is hard to *?ay what the poet alludes to in thfls 
line, unless to emigration ; but to this, the latter part of the line does not seem 
qnile applicable. 'Ore* used for 'money.* An example of Metonymy.' ** 

, Ore is Droperly metal in its impure stat^f mixed with earthy matters, 
from which it is purifidcV by # s melting. In the Deserted Village (269), 

'Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore 9 
the word stands for manufactured iron. 9 

399 — 400. Note the ellipsis. * Have we not seen eren her successes* hast* 
ening her ruin, like flaring tapers that become brighter as they consume ?* 
These triumphs were gained on wrong principles and not nnfreqnently by unjust 
means, and therefore they could not but tend to her rain. * 

399. Triumphs — Lat. triumphus, tlr. triumphos, public shows or exhibitions, 

such as masques, pageants, processions. Lord Baooi| describing the parts of 
a palace, says of the different sides. 'The one for „ feast* and triumphs and the 
other for dwelling.’ — I^ res. • 

See Bacon's Essr# on Jfasques and Triumphs ; and Samson Agonistes, 1312. 

Haste is here usfd for hasten. Like with its adjunots, Qualifies triumphs. 

'Bui* « Only. [Seen that the victories gained by JUngland only hasten 
Its own destruction by depriving it of its people (aa soldiers), the source of its , 
greatness.] 
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Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 

Lead stern depopulation in her train ,* 

And over fields where scattered hamlets rose, * 

In barren solitary pomp repose ? 

. 400. * Like flaring tapers , &c.’ i. e., like flickering candles, whose wax or 

tallow wastes away by reason of the unsteady flame, bnt which giro out, in oonse* 
quenoa, a brighter light. — S tevens and Morris. 

401— 444. = Have we not seen the wealthy, in order to maintain their 
grandeur and raise ponderous edi floes on their site fcfr the sake of idle osten- 
tation that would not And a single spectator out of the** train, depopu- 
late whole districts, so that places that were onoo covered with hamlets became 
a solitary waste, and drive away the poor peasants from their cottages ? ‘The 
poet refers te what Was corflmon in former days. It was not unusual with pro* 
prietors to convert two or three, or even mor8, small farms into one large f&rtp, 
so that it became necessary for the small farrnars to leave the country. Thus 
it frequently happened that men were turnc 1 out from land which they and their 
ancestors had occupied for ages ; and sometimes they were ejeoted to make room 
for game.’ 

The lasif two lines have been used *in the Deserted Village t with a little «al* 
teratipn. s 

‘Along the lawn where scattered hamlet rose , • 

Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose/ 

401 — 402. The cons* is : — * Gave we toot seen opulence, to maintain her 
grandeur, lead stem depopulation in her train P' 

401. * Opulence * — Der. Lat. opes, wealth, abnndanoe. Here abstract for 
concrete. TOealth. To maintain ..grandeur forms an adverbial adjunct to lead. 

401. — 412. In this portion of the poem may bo traced the germ of the De* 

serted Village. • 

402. depopulation* — The a<?lb or prooess of unpeopling a place, depriving it 

o£ inhabitants. The Latin prefix de generally reverses the meaning of the word, 
or root to which it is attached. The Lat. words popular, and depopular , both 
mean to Iay # jrttste, to unpeople # a country. Here, as in the Deserted Village, %he 
poet maintains that the increase of wealth in a country causes it to be do* 
serted by its poorer inhabitant#. * • 

Train — This Wtord is derived from the Latin traho, to draw, through the 
French trainer. The train of robe is that part of it whioh is drawn along the 
ground. A train of railway carriages is so called, because it is drawn along 
by thefengine. A train of gunpowder consists of gunpowder drawn out in a 
line. Train oil is so oalled, because drawn from the fat of whales. 'Train in the 
text means a long drawn line of followers or attendants. For the meaning of 
the passage* Of. 

• ‘Trade's uhfeeling train 

Usurp the land, and disposess the swain.' 

• • Deserted Village , 63-64. 

The poet refers to what he considered the evils of emigration to Amerfoa* 
Australia had been discovered, but was not colonised. at this time. Laws have 
sometimes been passed fo prevent emigration, bnt it has so many advantages, 
and in prosperous times, population iuoreases so rapidly, and thus Alls up the 
9 vacuum again, that these laws have soon been repealed. 

403. Hamlet — It is derived from O. E. ham, an abode, and let, meaning 
little. So circlet, a little circle, ringlet, a little ring. Sam is seen in Buckingham, 
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Have we not seen, at pleasure's lordly c^U, 405 

The smiling lotfg-frequented village fall ? 

Beheld the duteous son, the tire decayed, 

The modest matron, and the blushing* maid, 

Forc'd from their homes, a melancholy train, 

To traverse climes beyond the western main ; 410 

Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around, t « 
And Niagara stuns with thundering sound ? 

Oak&ftwt, &c. A hamlet is generally distinguished from a village by having no 
parish church, and is usually an outlying portion qf a parish 

404. * Solitary pomp * — It was * solitary 1 because these fields word now occu- 
pied by one, the wealthy man haviqg gob all into hn own possesion. 

*Aud desolation saddens all thy green : 

One only mister gri^ps the whole domain, 

And half a village stints thy smiling plain * 

Deserted Village^ 38-40. 

405. * Pleasure's lordly call'— Tho arbitrary will or pleasure of one man. 

,406. ‘Smiling' — Prospeious, happy. ‘Long -frequented' i e., well peopled for 
a long time * Frequented is derived from a Lat. word frequens , meaning crotvded, 
full of people. 4 

405 — *00. The poet in an interrogative form of speech, affirms that in the 
same way happy vill iges that have long been inhabited, have been depopulated 
to please some rich man. 

407. The ellipsis must be supplied. — ‘ Have ire not beheld thef duteous son, 
Ao* ?’ It should lw observed that this form of interrogation always expeets 
the answer Yes, and nit Not Tho emphasis lies on the elliptical words. Sire — 
Nom. absolute. ‘Decayed '' — Worn out with yeaiM. 

408. ‘Matron" — A mother, any married woman. Lat. mater, a mother 
mapvnd, a married woman. 

409. Train — In app. to son, matron and mhid. See fnrther'Taotes on this 
■word in The Deserted w ViUQ(.e They were ‘ melarcholy, because they were leav- 
ing their native land, t& got to a country of which they knew little or nothing. 

A familiar quotation — B yrtxett. 

‘‘Downward they move a melancholy band, < 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand.” 

— Deserted Village . 

“And took a long farewell, and wish’d in vain. 

For seats like these beyond the western main.” 

* — Deserted Village , c 

410. ‘Western main* — The Atlantic Ocean, The poet alludes to the emigra- 
tion to America Of. line 402 Mam is an O. E Word, Cleaning power, strength; 
hence its applicability to the ocean 'Maw is also an adj meaning principal, chief, 
strong, containing' the chief part, and as applied to tho sea may mean the principal 
sea, the ocean generally. So we have mam-guard, main- spring, main-mast, main- 
•nil, mam stay, mainland, i* e , the principal land, the continent generally. 

411. Oswego. This river runs between Lakes Oneida and Ontario, and 
J§aw& through the state of New York in the United States into Lake Ontario. 
Tb^t portion of the state of New York, in which we fiud the Oswego, is> generally 
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Even now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays 
Through tangled forests, and through dangerous ways, 
Where beasts with man divided empire claim, 415 

And the brovg^ Indian fharks with murderous fcim ; 

level, and contains numerous small lakes, which discharge their waters into 
. Lake Ontario, either^direcbly or indirectly through the Seneca and Oswego rivers. 

“Oh ! let me fly a land that spurns the brave, 

Oswego’s dreary shores shall be my grave.” 

—Goldsmith’s Threnodia Auguttafa, 

It is horo called ‘wild* probabjy on account of its violent motion, 

*} Vild* which, however, applies rather to the country than to the river. 
Cf. “Wild .Afltama, 1 * Deserved Village , 1. 344, wlyjre wild is used in the same sense. 

412. Niagara — T he falls of Niagara, which occur in a river of the saufe 
name, are about twenty-Swo miles below JVike Erio and fourteen miles aboye 
Lake Ontario. ,The mighty violence of water whioh^ is the outlet of the great 
lakes, Superior, Michigan, *Hur *n, and Brie, is hero precipitated over a sledge 
rooks one hundred and sixty feet in hoighj, forming the grandest and most stupend- 
ous cataraet*in the Woild. The tremendous roar of the waters oan sometimes 
boheftjd at a distance of *forty miles, and the vapour, which continually rises in 
clouds from below, can be seen at a distance of seventy miles. It is said that the » 
thunder of Niagara may be heard for twenty miles. Tlfe most remarkable of the 
cataracts of this liver as inferred to by our poet, is called the Great or Horseshoe 
Fall, from its resemblance to the shap* of a horse-shoe. 

Note the position of fcho accent ou this word. 

413 — 18. •Compare these with lines 348-58 of The Deserted Village . 

413. Even now , perhaps, — To bo connected with f the pensive* exile casts a long 
look &o.’ There— Refers to Amerio^— ‘climes beyond the western main.* 

Pilgrim — It. pelegrino, Lat. peregrinus, a foreigner, from pereger, one who i« 
gofle into the country, who is wibhont th» city, from per and ager f field — peregre , 
abroad. The V and the V in peregrinus were changed respectively into ‘V and *m' 
for the sake (n euphony. Thu »*peregrinus would become pelegrino , whioh for 
euphony, was ohanged in EnglisJ into ‘ pilgrim * The word ip ultimately of Latin , 
origin, though it has undergone so many changes that* Che root can hardly be 
recognized. • * • 

414. * Tangled forests ’—Comp, ‘matted woods* in Des. Vill. * Tangted * — 
Probably allied td the Gothic tagl, hair. Cf. Tail. 

‘Dmgerous ways ' — Ways or roads suoh as are attended with groat dangers 
from ferocious animals, poisonous snakes , “ and savage men more murderous Still 
than they.*' • 

415. •* Divided empire* — Empire or kingdom equally divided between fero- 
cious wild animals and men. 

Comp,, The Animated Mature of the author with this verse t— “Ypierp tpap 
in his savage State own inferior strength, ancKhe beasts filaim divided doqmtfqn.^ 

‘Divided empire claintf—Mnn is commonly called the lord of creation, for, 
after he Was created, God gave him dominion over all living things. But when the 
Traveller was written, the wilds of North America were so thinly peopled that it 
plight be fairly said that beasts contested the supremacy of the land with man. — 

M. J. Ed. 

Q 
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There, while abore the giddy tempest flies. 

And all around distressful yells arise. 

The pensive exile, bending with his woe. 

To stop too fearful, and too faint to go, 420 

« 

410. Brown — Ger. brawn , Old Norse, brun, It. bruao, Fr. brun, perhaps 
burnt colour, the colour of things burnt, from Goth, brinnan, Ger. brennan, to 
burn. Here the Indian is called brown on account of the colour of his skin. The 
Indian here referred to is the American Indian or more striotly the people of 
West Indies, the aboriginal natron of the New World. 

“When Columbus landed at Cat Inland, he thought that he had landed on 
oneof4he Indian islands and in tin* bom t\ g.ive the natives the name of 
Indians.” — Dr.. II hewer’ a Dicty. of Phrase and h'^ble. 

These Indians take each good aim in shooting £hat they seldom miss the 
marks. Henoe * murderous aim.’ f 

‘ Murderous aim ’ — ‘Murderous’ not only r implies an intention to murder, but 
also indicates the fatal certainty of the aim. Hence it nearly corresponds to 
fatal, deadly, destructive. So we speak of a ‘murderous fire’ being kept up by 
soldiers against an enemy. —M. J. Ed. 9 

, 417- Giddy — Unsteady, on the verge of falling. Here whirling. Der. 

Norse gidda, to shake, to tremble. From the notion of rapid reciprocating 
action represented by the parallel forms gib, gid, and gig. With u giddg tempest,'’ 
compare ‘mad tornado * in Des. Vill. 

While... flies and [while] all... write, are adverbial clauses qualifying oasts and 

bide, 

418. These yells arise because the Indian has hit the mark. There is 
nothing that these Indians like better tnan the scalp of a white man, which with 
them is considered a trophy of victory. 

‘Distressful yells,' i . e., the yells of the ‘brown Indian* which fill the 
poor emigrant, ‘the pensive exile,’ with terror t and distress. Tell U an Onomato- 
poeia, i. e., a word imitating the sound it expresses. Of, Hattie, clash, rumble. 

t w 

419. ‘Pensive' — Lat. pendo, pensum, to weigh. It conveys an idea of sadness 

esVell as thoughtfulness. Cf : — v • 

‘Anxious csgie th e pensive nymph oppressed.’— Pops. 

‘Bending with his woe ' — (woe usaally spelt so, sometimes wo) 9 bending on ao« 
oount of it i. e., with head bent down, as one in sad thought. 

420. The order is : — ‘ Too fearful to stop, and too faint to go on/ Afark the 
force of too in this line, it is not very as is generally the case, more than enough 
is implied in this plaoe. 

Johnson wrote this and the concluding eight lines exoept the lapt couplet but 
one. But this line is far from being harmonious, for the same sound recurs four 
times in the compass of nine words. Sir Egerton .Brydges has mentioned a 
forgotten poem of Biaokmore, called The Nature of< Mem, in three books, 1711, 
8 vo., in' which the second book is filled with tbpioa similar to those of Goldsmith 
in The Traveller j^the couplet; most“resemohng the style of our poet from the 
passage quoted by Sir Egerton, seems to be, speaking of the French, 

a 

“Still in extremes their passions they employ, 

Abject their grief, and insolent their joy,”— Bav, J. MrrroRB. 

Sfotise the Alliteration in this line. 
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Casts a long look where England’s glories shine. 

And bias his bosom sympathise with ‘mine. 

Harness • is in the Mind. 

Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That blisl which only centres in the mind : 

Why have I stray'd from pleasure and repose, 42$ 

To* seek a good each government bestows ? 

421. He has not forgotten his native land, even though he fyid reoeived harsh 
treatment in it, and therefore he oasts a lingering look in the dirootion in which 
it lies. ‘Glories* — Glory is never employed now in the sense of vain-glory nor 
glorious in tHht of vdin-glortous. aa once they often were. ‘ England’s glories?*— Of, 
lines 816— 334. ‘Casts a long look * i. mentally, of oourse. 

Before where supply t% the place t or to the quarter ; where... shine will then ho 
an adjective oltyise qualifying the noun understood. — Mason. 

422. The Traveller had wandered as well as r the pensive exile/ and there* 
fore they ooyld enter into sympathy with each other. 

‘Bosom sympathize * with mine* — He agrees with the opinion expressed 
in the concluding lines, viz., that man’s happiness depends uponjbimself. Sytn* 
pathixe is hero in the inf. mood. • 

Before kids we must repeat o*en now...t$ go. 


, Happiness is jn thk Mind. 

422 — 23. This oonplet is a familiar quotation. 

Our happiness depends not on political institutions, but rather on our own 
temper and state of mind, and all # our efforts after tho search of real happiness 
have proved quite ineffectual, for happiness has its scat only in the mind. Such- 
labour author’s conclusion. # 

423. Objyvo the use of Alliteration in this line. * Very vain.’ —Quite useless. 
Before my supply has been. * 

423. Ac. — '"Though it is probable that few ofc Goldsmith’s readers will 
be convinced, even from the instances he has himself produced, that the happi- 
ness of mankind is everywhere equal ; yet all will feel tho force of the truly 
philosophical sentiment whioh concludes the pi^cc,— that man’s chief bliss is 
ever srt&ted in Iris mind, and that a small part of real felicity consists in what 
human governments oan either bestow or withhold.” — A tkin. 

424. The position of only in line 424 is peonliar. The sense requires it after 
centres, for iff modifies the phrase in the mind: ‘That bliss whioh oentres in . the 
mind, atfd nowhere else.* Supply is after veyy vain. Centres’— Exists. To centre 
is literally to gather round or tend towards a point as a centre. 

* Which only centres, <$¥>.* *. whioh is only to be found in the mind. Of.— 
'Our hopes must centre in ourselves alone.’ — D ryden. 

425. ‘From pleasures and repose.’ — That is, of my me n home. The meaning 
of lines 425-26 is— Why have I left the quiet comfort of *my own home to 
seek for happiness, whioh I might have found at home as well as in any other 
country, 

426. *The poet seems to think that governments have little or nothing 4a 
do with the happiness ef men in tbfc wqrld. Vtfi a government under whijh 
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In every government, though terror* reisrn, 

Though tyrant kings, or tyrant laws restrain, 

* How small, of all that humaft hearts ^dure, 

* That part which laws krhgs cUn cause or cure. 430 

freedom is enjoyed, is more likely to oonfer real happiness or its subjects than 
a system of tyranny. 

A good Government, a state, commonwealth or system of ruling. &o we 
speak of the ‘ Government of Europe.* Government —Metonymy for country. Be- 
fore each supply which, 

427. *In eye$y 8fc! — “ Every mind seems oapable of entertaining a certain 

amount of happiness ; wbiob no constitutions can increase, no oircumstances 
alter, and entirely independent on Fortune.” — Cit , of the World . t 

4 Terrors reiqn.'— Had Goldsmith lived till the period of the great French 
Revolution in 1789, he would have seen suoh a Reign, of Terror as he had never 
witnessed before. Supply may before reign, 

427 — 32. In every government there are atrocities and thongh cruel kings 
or cruel laws govern the people, yet of all the evils that fall to the lot of man, 
how trivial are those which kings or laws can produce or remedy ! 'In whatever 
place we may be cast, we can render or find for ourse’ives happiness, notwith- 
standing these.** 

428. ‘ Tyrant kings ' — Are kings that make their own will their law. * Tyrant 
laws' — Laws enacted by tyrants, and therefore laws that are oppressive. 

Tyrant — “Tyrant with the Greeks had a much deeper sense than it has 
in our modern use. The difference between a king and tyrant was far more 
profoundly apprehended by them th&n by us. A tyrant was not a bad king 
who abased the advantages of a rightful position to purposes of oppression, 
but it was the essence of the tyrant that he attained dominion through a 
violation of the laws and liberties of the state j^and such an one, with whatever 
moderation ho might afterwards exercise his rule, would not less retain the 
name. Thus the mild and bounteous t Pisistratus was, and was called, tyrant 
of Athens, while the ‘Nero of the North’ would not have been osteoraed suoh in 
thbir eyes. In the hateful secondary sense <yhioh the word v acquired, and 
which is felt still more strongly by us, the moral conviotion, justified by all 
experience, spake out* v tliaV what was got by ‘fraud and violence would only 
by the same methods be retained ; that the ‘tyrant*’ in the c 3 arlier Greek sense 
Of the word, dogged as he would be by suspicion, fear and an evil conscience, 
must also by a sure law become a ‘tyrant* in the latter, which t iB that in which 
alone we employ the Word,” — Trench. ** 

The construction of tho Bent, is Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws may 
restrain. 

429. Sow — Simply intensive. " That portion of human sufier^ig which 
kings or laws can cause or cure, is very small.” 

429—30. “Dr. Johnson’s calm and settled opinibq seems to have been that 
forms of govenxqpnt have little or, no i> finance on the happiness of society. 
This opinion, erroneous as it is, ought at 'least to have preserved him from all 
intemperance on* political questions. These lines apparently express his deli- 
berate judgment bn this subject; and yet be could nob help pouring forth 
Horrent* Of raving abuse* aghrast the Long Parliament and the American 
Congress. But if the difference between two forms of government be not worth 
half % 'guinea, It is not easy to see bow Wbiggism can be viler than Toryism, 
the Crown can have too little power* If the happiness of individuals 
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* Still to ourselves in everv place consign'd* 

* Our own felicity we make or find : # 

* With seoret qpurse, whifch no loud storms anney, 

* Glides the smooth ctfrrent of domestic joy. 

The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 485 

Luke's* ^ron crown, and Damien's bed of steel, 

is not affected by political abases, zeal for liberty ia doubtless ridiculous. But 
zeal for moflaroby must be eqaally so. tfo person cpuld hare been more quiok- 
sighted than Johnson to suoh a contradiction as this in the logic of an anta- 
gonist. ’’—Macaulay. * 

430. Supply is before that part. Qf... endure is an attributive adjunct of 

port. • • • 

The poet means that the sufferings of thS human heart are produced almost 
entirely by causes with t whioh kinfs and laws have nothing to do, and can 
not remedy j such, for instance, as ingratitude of children, sickness, bereavement, 
death. &o. • 

431. Consign'd — Befers to felicity. 

431-32.* The order is : — Still, we* make or find our own felioity oonsigped 
(entrusted) to ourselves* in every place. 

432. Comp. : — • 

"The mind is in its own place, and in itself 
Can mftke a heaven of heH, a hell of heaven/’ 

— Par, Lost, B. I. ver. 255-56. 

433-— 34 Domestic happiness is enjoyed in quiet retirement. The fig. 
Metaphor hnte been used in this place. The following in of domestic happiness 
is compared to the current of a tranquil stream and as *snch a river is not 
ruffled by tempests, so is domestic happiness enjoyed when* polifcloal disturbances 
do not overwhelm a nation. • 

# 433. An^oy — ‘N ow rather to ver and disquiet than seriously to hurt and 

harm. But until comparatively a late d&y, it was truo to its etymology, and 
admitted no c »ch mitigation o£meaning.” — Trench. • 

The order is The smooth current of domestic joy glides with secret course,^ 
which no loud storms annoy/ * • # • 

464. *8rhooth %w/r*n,£'-*Desbitube‘'of excitement. ‘Domestic joy* i. <9., the joy 
which a man makes or finds for himself in his home or family. Of. "Our own 
felicity.” * 

435—38. The are, with whioh among some nations, the criminals on whom 
the sonteuoe of death has been passed, are beheaded and the wheel of torture 
on which, # in some countries, they are placed for the purpose of extorting con- 
fessions^ the red-hot iron crown with whio^ the head of Luke was enciroled and 
the bed of steel on Whioh Damien was laid, being bnt soarcely known to men 
removed from power, we l^ve the pleasure of reposing on reason, on our trust 
in Cod and a dear conscience for solace. 

‘Lifted axe ,' — This refers to the guillotine, a machine whioh by means olfdts * 
heavy are beheads a person at a Single stroke. * 

‘Agonizing wheel? — This is an instrument of torture. The criminal was examin- 
ed by means of the raok and the wheel 1 . An allusion to a punishment called break* 

• ing on the wheel , whioh was formerly inflicted in France and other countries, and is 

# For Luke's Graham reads Zuks. 
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* To men remote from power but rarely know*,, 

* Leave reason, failh, and consoienoe, all »our own. 

► S 

still retained in Servia. The oriminal was fastened to a Cartwheel or to a frame 
in the form of a St, Andrew's cross X, and the exeoutioner, broke bis legs 
with an iron bar. Sometimes the criminal's life was then mercifully taken by 
strangulation or by blows with the bar on the head and chest ,* r but too frequently 
he was left to expire with his h*gs doubled up under him. Of. t 

'Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? ’—Pops. 

436. ‘Luke's iron crown' —Goldsmith ‘dormitatos’ here. George and Luke 
Dosa were two brothers who headed an insurrection of the peasants against the 
Hungarian noble's in 151 4, They committed great cruelties, and were defeated 
on several oocasions. They were at length subdued : when George and his 
brother Luke were taken prisoners. t George (nob Luke) underwent the torture 
of the red<hot iron crown, as a punishment for allowing himself to bo proclaimed 
King of Hnngary by the rebellions peasants. He was placed, in derision, on a 
throne, with a crown on his head and a soeptro in his hand, all of red hob iron , 
while still alive his veins wore opened, and Lake was forced to dfink the blood 
that flowed from them. 

* ‘In the tragedy of Hoffman, 1681, this punisment iji introduced*.’ "Fix on 
thy master’s hpad my burning crown," 

Again : — . "Was adjudg’d 

To have bis head s^or’d^with a burning crown” 

The Bari of Athol, who was ereouted for the murder of James I. King of 
Scotland, was pevious to his death crowned with a hot iron. Shakespeare in 
Richard III,, makes Anne Duchess of Gloucester say,— 

"Oh, would to God that the inclusive verge 
Of golden metal that must round my brow, 

Were red hot steel, to sear mo to the \tin.” — Act IV. So. 1. 

‘Damien' 8 led of steel * — Robert Francois Domiens was pn*- to d'ath with 
revolting barbarity, in the year 17o7, fou an attempt to unite Louis XV. 
The^ punishment inflicted on him was horrible. The hand h" which he at- 
tempted the murder was burned at a* slow ftrep and the fleshy '■jA.rta of hit 
body were then torn off by pincers, to make JJinri declare his aooornpliops. 

* The inventions to forimthe* bed on which he lay (as the wonnds on his legs 
prevented his standing), that his health might in no shap*> be affected, equalled 
what a refining tyrant would have sought to indulge his own luxury," 

Tom Davies, in a letter to Gronger, says that Goldsmith meaqt the 
rack by the ‘ bed of steel* 

437 * To men remote, &o* i e„ to those in private life and engaged neither 
in affairs of state nor in insurrections. , 

Known is a participle qualifying a£e, wheel, crown, and bed, in the limfca above, 
and these words are nominatives to leans iu the line 438. 

438. ‘Reason, faith, and conscience * — Those faculties of the mind, on the 
right use of whi^h flhr happiness maihly depends. 

The last eight lines, With the exception of 11s. 43*6, $6, were added by Dr, 
Johnson, who also bontributed 1. 420. The poetical merit of the addition is net 
very great. 
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1. When did Oliver Goldsmith live ? Give a list of his writing* and briefly 
mention the subject of each. What circumstances of Goldsmith’s life appear to be 
alluded to in his {ft>ems ? Who were his contemporaries P Characterize bis style, 

couqmre it with ^that of Cowper or Campbell. 

2. Give a short contrast between Goldsmith and Cowper a* Men and as Poets, 

3. Discuss the met its of Goldsmith both as a 'poet and an essayist. Was he 
a better poet or prose-writer ? Assign reasons for your answer. 

4. What indications of Goldsmith’s character and opinions are to be found in 
‘The Traveller’ ? * Quote, the passage. 

4. What are the instances of negligences In the style of the poem, ay are 

always seen in his writings ? * 

5. What is the metre of the poem, and to what species of poetry doe* it 
belong I Qudte the instances from the poem where metre has been violated. 

6. Quote the lines in whioh Goldsmith speaks of the equality of blessing* 

enjoyed by different nations. . ° 

» 7. Adduce witn reasons, from your poem that Goldsmith is not exact in his 
remarks. * 

8. Quote that passage from the Des. Village in whioh Goldsmith expresses the 
same longing fox his native place * 'nob he has m thiB poem. 

9. Gi/e a Sy lopsis of the Traveller , and quote the passage in whioh the moral 

of the poem is contained. * 

10. “But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, # 

Conti acting regal po yer to stretch their own.”. 

In what other woik of the ^author the same staunch Tory notion prevails P 
Quote the passage. 

11 To whom is the poem dedicated P Also account for the name or title of 
it, as called i pi aspect of tiocijfy or The Traveller . Is the first alternative title an 
appropriate one 1 » • + 

12. Quote the passages from the poem which eft* (strikingly noble or highly 

poetical. • * 

13. Explain and illustrate the wotds italicised by familiar quotations 
fron^ other classical writers. 

(a,) “While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the Smiling land .’ 1 

•f6.) “And his dwelling guardian saints attend,’ ’ 

• (c.) “And learn the luxury of doing goody 

(d.) u A.ndfind no spot of dU the world my own** 

(e.) “Thus 4o my breast alternate passions rise, 

Pleased with each good that Heaven to man supplies.” 

(/.) “Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave , 

And thanks his gods for all the good they gave ; M 

(g.) “Woods over woods, in gay theatric pride/* 

(A) ,c The canvas glow’d, beyond ev’n Nature warm.” 

(♦.) “But meteor* glare, and stormy glooms invest.” 
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14. Explain the allusions or peculiarities in the following passages — 

(a.) “Where wild ( Oswego spreads his swamps around, 

And Niagara storms With thundering soqad. r 

(i b .) ‘*The canvas glowed beyond rfen nature warm 
The pregnant quarry teemed with humah form." 

(<?.) “And love’s and friendship’s finely pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated^heart.” « 

(d ) “Yes, brother, curse with me that baneful hour 
When first ambition struck at regal power.'* 

(e.) ‘The lifted axe, the agonising wheel, 

lake's iron crown, and Damien’s bed of steel/’ 

(/.) '‘My heart untravell’d fondly turns to thee/* 

(g.) “Till, more unsteady than the sontherp gale, # 

Commerce on her scores display’d her sail.** 

15. Explain clearly divesting of the figures contained, in 

(a.) “And drags at caoh remove a lengthening chain. 

(5.) “And love’s and friendship’s finely pointed dirt 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart.** 

*16. Explain the meaning of the following lines— < 

(a.) ,‘With patient angle trolls the finny deep.’ 
fb.) ‘Where noble stems trasnsmit the patriot flame.' 

(e.) ‘Extremes are only in the master’s mind.’ ( 

(d.) ‘Bends at his treasures, counts, and recounts it o’er/ 

(e.) ‘Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s toil.* 

(/.) ‘His long nights of revelry and ease.* 

16. Explain the following expressions 

(a.) My heajt untravelled. 

fb.) School -taught pride. i 

(c.) Expanding to the skies. 

(<f.) The oircle bounding eartji and skies. 

(e ) In gay theatrio pride. 

</.) Arcadian pride. 

( g .) Boasts these rights to scan. 

(A) Simple ^enty. 

(i.) Prime of life, 
g.) Pomp of kings, 
ffc.) Peculiar pain. 

il) Dissemble, in line 41, bending 1. 48, peculiar pain 1 98 ; 'bltrmC 
1. 115 i ‘ plethoric f iU\ l. 144 j ‘deal,’ 1. 181 j ‘ their world,’ 1, 256. 

7. Explain the constructions of the words in italics. 

(a.) “But me, not destin’d such delights to share, 

My prime of life in wandering spent and care, 

ImpelVd with steps unceasing to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with 'the view, 

Tbftt like the circle bounding earth and skies, 

• ABuree from f a; , yet, as I follow, fiies} 

He fortune legds to traverse realms alone * 

And find no spot of all the world my OWn/* 

(b.) “Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 

Behind the cloud topt hill, a humble* Heaven/* 
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But, what, being, given, teacher, death, what future blue, Wetsing, t« be, te 
eome, soul , sober walk, • 

(c. ) * Sit mo down,' « 

18. Explain the following conplets : — 

(a.) “Yet still the loss of wealth is here supplied 
B)»arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride.** 

.(ft.) * Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy 
To fill the languid’ pause with finer joy. 1 * 

(c . ) “Till half a patriot, half a coward grown 
I fly from petty tyrants to the throne.** 

19. Explain the following passages marked by lines. 

Beginning with k’ne 37 and ending in line 50. 

Do. 63 do. v 74. 

Do. 51 • do. 62. 

20. Explain the idiom, * Takes fire.* 

21. Parse* the Italicised words and phrases: — (a) ‘Jfe* in line 23; * Bright 
as the summer, Italy extend ; sped, 1. 19L ; fire, 1 348. 

(ft ) What kind of sentences are the following, and what properties do thoy 
* \p105s ; and to what they refer ? 

From To From Line To line From To From'Line To lino 
“Where ... door.** 3 4 ‘‘His ..impart’* 119 „ 

“Yet . . sighs.” 94 . t 61 62 

“Could . breast” 11 

22. Analyse the following according tc^ the plan given below : — 

Sentence. * Kind of Sen- Subject. Predicate. Completion Extension 

tenCo. of Precf. of Pred. 

• 

Diem line To line From lino j,To line I From line To line From lino To lino 
(a) 23 30 201 202 | 217 220 381 392 

* (ft ) IIow would you analyse tdl it can in 1. 41. 

23. In uxie notes certain Bhes in the Traveller are assumed to refer to the 
Indians of North America. Quot4 lines from the Poem inconsistent with this view; 
and state your reasons for thinking them so. What isPmeafit by ‘Indian* in 416, 
and explain how the* wOld cooies to have that meaning. 

24. Illustrate the para, from line 377 — 92 from any History of England. 

25. * Of what architects, painters, sculptors, is the poet thinking in the 
passage from 135—138 P 

26. Give brief Geographical and Historical account of ‘Hydaspes/ ‘Italy. ’ 

27. JThat lakes are there in Holland J and give Geographical position of 
Idra and Oswego. 

28. Why are the Scheldt ir and Po respectively called the lazy and wandering ? 

29. Give a general as well as a particular analysis of 

From line To line I From line To line | o From line To line 
7 10 I 11 14 | >31 36 

30. Give the literal meanings of: — Enhance, prospect t melancholy, roam, 
everlasting , attend , saint, exults, consigned, ea/mest , spurns , proper , contaminate, 
meteor, pilgrim. 

31. Give the original meanings of Trajfic, boor , gale, flourish, pomp . > 

R 
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32. Mention the figures contained in the foHewing extracts, and define an l 
explain so fully as to elucidate the text- 

fa.) “Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendour crowned 
Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round,” 

Ye lakes whose vessels catch tho busy gale j 
Ye bending swains that dress the flowery vale.” 

(b.) From line 51 — to line 58. 

(O “Like yon neglected shrub at random cast &c.” 

(d.) “While sea-J>orn gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land.” 

(e.y ^‘In florid beauty, groves and fields appear, 

Man seems the only growth that dwindles here.” 

(/v) “Thongh poor, luxurious; though submissive/ vain ; 

Though grave, y£t trifling,: zealous, yet untrue 

(y.) “With many a tale repays the nightljr bed.” 

(h.) “In wild excess the vulgar breast takes firo &c.” 

(i.) “To kinder skies, where gentle manners reign.” 

38. Discriminate between : herd and flock ; consign , commit, and intrust ; 
esteem and estimate ; shade and shadow ; skill and art ; adjacent and conti- 
guous, ° r 

34. Give the antonyms or opposites of : —Onward, ascend, sympathetic, earnest, 
prone, flourish, 

35. How are onward and onwards variously used in English P 

36. (a.) “But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 

Always from port withheld, always distress'd, 

Me fowling blasts drive devious, tempest-toss’d, 

Sails ripp’d, seams opening widfl, and compass lost,” 

(6.) “But me, not destined such delights to share, t 

My prime of life in wandering spent and care, 

Tmpell’d, with steps unceasing to pursue ^ 

Some fleeting good, that mocks rjiv with the views.” 

Win* wrote these ? wh/oh is the original and which the adaptation.— r Mention 
also the poems in which they occur. 

37. Givo short histories of : — Roam, simple , luxury, miser and its derivatives , 

slave, triumph , piety, soldier , passion, rapture and tyrant, o 

38. Remark philologically upon wrote, 1. 348; Pity , world, earnest, sorrow, 
right, stern, aim , and talent, 

39. Remark anything particular or remarkable in tho following ; — want and 
pain in 1. 17 ; or press the bashful strevager to his food ; Prime in 1. 24 ; e*cn ; busy - 
gale in 1.-47 ; from art more various are the blessings sent ; clime 113 ; Kindred, 1. 
1 19 1 flourish in 134; bleak, in 167 j “Imprints the patriot passion on his heart,* 1 

40. Illustrate tho following by reference to passages from other works of 

the anther i-y % v k 

From line To line * From line To line From line To line From line To lino 
7 10 13 14 23 26 27 28 

143 144 213 309 

41. Give simple equivalents generally in one word of each of these expro«- 
: — ‘Mocks ms with the view ;* ‘on Jiigh.’ 
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42. Derive tfie following j Platter , traffic, tawdry, Campagnia, saint, pi aiiks, 
tale, cn cle , prone, lOmnoiv, palace, wealth, cavalcades, pile, pilgrim. 

45. Name the pai$ of roots tff the word 'cleave, 1 from which the sub* 
stantive chff is derived—' hnd of tihed 9 with meanings. 

44. Give as many words as you can, with which the following are allied : 
Winnow, trolls , geshc , wave, spurns, own, bleak , pinions. 

•43. ^re there any distinction in form in these pairs : bleak and black ; 
i allay andalloy. • 

44 What other meanings has each of tho following besides that of the 
text — cheer, tale, pile ; and give the various senses in which the >wotd saint w use 1. 

45 What parts of speech are the following • Between, once, <itom, transverse , 

still, even . m 

46 Give the Etymological meaning of butyoark and also its corrupted form. 

47 Remark critically upon each of the following ; swam, r ^ky crested, 
temprst-t >68 d , cither , m 1 90 ; close and closer, 20(5 , the gi at, 362 i ich >, 
able all ages,,! 251; methuks, Empire, diligently slow, Belgio sins, 315, and 
spiey , ‘an hundred * 

48 St^to m yom own words tho national ohi irteristics of the Italians, 
Swiss, French, Dufcsh, a*id the English, as desonbed m the TravHhr. 

49 Give Saxon synonyms of the following words; Pd city, cultivated, 

sviityed, fngi l, tepid, veidant. * 

50 Is the word ‘fictitious 1 in line *351 appropriately used, if not what 
would have been the exact word »n the place? What is the sonse of tho word 
bore? To what phrase or expression the term humbler bosom in line 40 is 
opposed P 

51. Give the sense in which the following are used in the text Dress in 
1 48 , fill, 1. 53; manner , 1. 127, bleak 167; sped, 1. 191; winnow 1. 122, displayed 
1 140. 

52. What aio meant by tho following; — his, in 1 74; skill 1 143, cheer, 

1* 277 , convenience, 1 304, Courts the western spring , round her shoie, 346. 

53 Givo tho force of each of the following* levd, 1 221; ante a ye % ai ; 
infnnidfd, <>o, 58 and 89. 4® 

64 Give Ih. Johnson's definitions of; ait, trol (f 3 ami how does Goldsmith * 
define honour? ** 

55. What renders the phrase ‘ once a year 1 in 224, adjectival to festival ? 

56. Show the difference in the usages of ‘compare’ followed by ‘with’ and 
Ho 1 respectively. 

57 Of what natural agency is the name Zephyr a personification? 

58. Wjiat was the original reading of — Expanding to the sines 

69. * C A pensive hour to spend.' — Is thfc a frequent use of the word ‘pensive* ? 
Say how it is probably applied. 

60 Give the literal, *<mginal, and the meaning which the word can xi lias in 
line 33. How is the word used in falconry. J 

• 61. Trace the root 0 of the word wisdom in all the ‘Aryiun laugu igea. 

62. Fill up tho necessary ellipses in the following . ‘who *cnn direct when all 
pretend to know ? 1., 141. 

“Though patriots flatter &o ... . . 77 

‘Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untruo.’ 129 

‘Each wanton judge new penal statutes .draw’ &c. . 383 
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63. Justify fcho appropriateness or impugn the irregular usages of the 

expressions ** 

“The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone.* 1 
‘ Either is destructive of the res£.* ^line* 90w 
“Love's and friendship's finely pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart.** 

64. Supply the grammatical omission in line 63 after hohere* 

65. What part of the verb, is * crown ’ in line 11 ; and what part of the, 
sentence is ‘ cities 1 in v. 35 ; creation's heir, v. 50, ‘between, 1 v. 109 ; ‘the lot of all, 
v. 178 ; and ‘even/ labour spkd,' V. 191; also point out the government of th° 
verb ‘to find,* in 64. 

66. Account for the terminations of; *onrX)dr&,' ‘golden' Visdorn/ ‘random/ 

, northern,* ‘coward.* * , , 

67. Point out whereon the emphasis is laid in line 

“Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s tt>il. M 


- - BOMBAY UNIVERSITY. . 

• FIRST EXAMINATION IN ARTS, 1861. 

1. When did Goldsmith die ? What evidence does the Traveller contain of 
the habits of life with which he was most familiar. 

2. Quote from this poem the description of tho character of the English, 

3. Explain and parse the italicized' words in the following passage : — 

“While the pent ocean, rising o’er the pile 
Sees arf amphibious world beneath him smile.” 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

F.tA- EXAMINATION/’1876. 

4. State and criticise the political theory whioli Goldsmith in the Traveller 
endeavours to establish* Indicate briefly the evidence of the truth of this theory 
which he adduces from an examination of the condition of (I) Wly and • (II) 
Holland. 

5. Explain the following passage : — 

"Dames of ancient days ‘ 

Have led their ohildren *throngh the mirthful maze * 

And the gray grandsire, skilled in gestio lore, 

Has frisked beneath the burthen, of three score.” 

What is gestic fare P Explain the taetapuor in the last line. 

6. Explain the followitfg passage and oomment on th® word italicised. 

“Each nobler aim, represt by long oomrol. 

Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul ’* 
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CATHEDRAL MISSION COLLEGE. 

SECOND TEAR CLASS, 1876, MAT. 

7. What political object had Qoldamith in view when he wrote T he Traveller t 
Are his views sound or not P 

8, Who were Goldsmith's contemporaries ? Mention his literary worker 
8 . E^glain fully and parse the words in italios 

(a) “White the pent ocean, rising o’fer the pile, 

Sees an amphibious world beneath bim smile." 

(b) “For ev'ry want that stimulates the breast > 

Becomes a source of pleasure when redreat.” 

(r) “But calm and bold in ignorance and toil 
Bach wish contracting fits him to the soil." 

(d) “Impell’d jvifch steps unceasing, to pursue 

Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view ; 

That, likq the circle bounding earth and skies. 

Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies" 


MADRAS UNIVERSITY. 

MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 1876. 

Past I. 


10 . 

extract :■ 


11 . 

faults"— 


Point out and expla n the meaning of the metaphors in the following 

J 

“Here beggar pri^e defrauds her daily oheer, • 

To boast one splendid banquet once a year ; 

The mind still turns where shifting fashion draws. 

Nor weighs the solid worth of self -applause." 

Fill in the blanks in^he following enumeration of Italy’s “ contrasted 

L> 

“Though poor, — j though submissive ", — ; 

“Though grave, yet—; zealous yet—” 


12. Substitute a single word for eaoh of the expressions in italios. — 

(1) “The circle bounding earth and skies." 

(2) * Forced from their Jiotnes, a melancholy train.” 

(3) “And louder than the bolts of heaven" 

13. ° Explain biiefly the following expressions,— 

(1) “With patient angle trolls the finny deep.” 

(2) “The naked negro panting at the line.” 


* 14. Accentuate, vyd divide into feet, the following line j point out any pecu- 
liarities. 

(1) “And Niagara stuns with thundering sound.” 

15. Distinguish between— (1) Desert and Dessert ; (2) Soul and Sole. 

16. (a) What is Alliteration P Give two instances of it from the poem 
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(6) Parse ‘ ‘Coming events cast their shadows before.'* 

(c) Give derivation of-yfl) Nostril, (2) Insult, (3) Amphibious, (4) Pomp, 
(5) Prilaco, (6) Sympathy. < 


GRAHAM'S QUESTIONS ON THE POEM. 

17. What was Goldsmith's object in this poem ? 

18. Quote a comparison from the first part of the poem. 

19. Which on the whole may be considered the finest passage in the poem ? 

20. Explain Ihe poet's views of the French and Dutch. 

21. Where may we find the moral of this poem (within the last twelve lines) ? 

22. How does Goldsmith's style differ from that of Thomson ? * 



THE TRAVELLER. 


INDEX of alt the important words used in the Poem. 


Word* anctjhraaea Line 

Alliteration, ... 263 

Avarice ... 264 

„ Abstract for Concrete 275 

• « ClOA 


Artificial 
Amphibious 
Arcadia • 

Aim 

Attend 

Alpine Solitudes 
Ascend • 

An hundred 
Anaphora , 
Arno (The) 

Art • 

* Appenine 
Antithesis 
Alloy 
Annoy 
Aspires 
Alike 

Agonizing wheel 
Alternate passions 
Angle 


45- 


286 
292 
319 
326 
12 - 
31 
31 
34 
48 
... 84 
... 87 
... 105 
125—26 
... 33>| 
... 338 
363, 378 
... 365 
... 435 
, 55 
187 


Between 

Bloodless 

Bleak 

Barren 

Banquet 

Breathes 

Bind 

Beggar pride 
Bulwajk 
Bartered 
Belgio Sires 
Band , 
Bond, Bopnd 
Boor 
Blessings 
Busy gale 
But 

Baleful 

Baneful 

Brown 

Boasts 

✓ Blind 

Bars 

Breast 


... 109 
... 149 
.. 167 
169, 210 
181, 278 
.*136 
... 208 
. -277 
...288 
... 306 
... 813 
329, 883 
329, 383 
... 2 
... 11 
... 47 
118, 170 
... 393 
... 398 
... 416 
... 333 
... 377 
... 390 
... 55 


Words and Phrases Line 


Canvas 
Carinthia 
Campania 
Crowp 
Oirole 
|» Career 
Combine 
Consigned' 
Commit 
Compare 
Cliffs 

Content • 

Climes 

Contaminate 

Cavalcades 

Cottage 

Churlish 

Chanr 

Column 

Contiguous • 
Conforms 
Close and closer 

. 

Cheer 

Copper 

Craft • 

Coward 

Court 

Contest 

Convenience 

Domain 

Date 

Displayed 
Debauch 
Defiance 


i37 

... 2* 
... 6 
... 11 
... 27 
... 33 
49 

... 60 
... 60 
.. 75 
... 84 
... 88 
... 113 
... 131 
... 150 
... 163 
1 ... 168 
... 175 
... 136 
... 179 
... 203 
... 206 
... 216 
223, 277 
... 276 
... 305 
... 391 
... 363 
... 89 
... 304 

... 97 
... 133 
... 140 
... 226 
.. 327 


Damien’s bed of (beef.. 436 
Diminntivea ... 341 

peck ... 107 

Dames ... 251 

Dress (To) • ... 48 


Exults 

Eternal 

Estimate 

Earnest 

Bn (as a termn.) 
Either 


44 , 163 

... 11 

76 

... 82 
.. 70 

... 90 


Words and Phrases Lina 

... 20f 

... 22 $ 
... 26 $ 
399*— 400 

er 


Enhance 
Expire 
Esteem 9 
Ellipsis 
Extols 


E’en 

Forsaken 
Fondly 
Frizid son# 
Frown 
Favourite 
Flourish 
Finny • 
Festival * 
Fire (takes) 
Falcons 
Frisked 
Fanoy 
Ferments 
Factions ^ 
Frenzy 

Fictitious - L 

Grove 
Guardian 
Gale (Busy) 
Golden 


31 , 60 , 306 

..• i 

... 8 

... 65 


... 96 
... 134 
... 187 
... 224 
... 226 
... 234 
... 264 
... 281 
... 846 
...345 
... 358 

... 185 
... 18 
... 4? 


y (grandsire) 
Gestio 

Gives (room to rise). 

Grimmaoe 

Genius 

Giddy 

Glories 

Great (The) 


199, 26, 51 
. 253 
253 


.275 

817 

417 

421 

862 


High (on) 
Hundred (an) 
Herd 

Saply 

How , 
Honour 
Holland 
Hydaspes 
Half 
Impelled 


... 83 
... 84 
... 36 

197,247 
243 , 813 , 429 
259,92 
... 282 
... 320 
.391 

... n 



Words and Phrases Line 

Idra 

... 84 

Idly busy 

... 256 

Imaginary 

... 260 

Internal 

... 270 

Intent 

... 329 

Invest 

... 174 

Iron crown (Luke) ... 436 

Jest 

19 

'Kindred 

... 119 

Luke's (iron erown).,. 436 

Lone 

... 51 

Lazy 

... 2 

Luxury 

... 22 

L ; ne 

... 69 

Loathe 

... 182 

Languid 

... 218 

Like 

254, 103 1 

Loire 

... 244 

Lore 

... 253 

Lawns 

... 319 

Lordlings 

... 341 

Level (avarice) 

... 358 

Lifted (axe) 

r ... 435 

Melancholy 

I, 409 

Miser 

51 

Mouldering 

... 109 

Manners 

127, 230 

Mansion 

... 167 

j«ay 

172 

Meteor 

... i74 

Morals 

.. 228 

Metonymy 

239, 219 

Margin 

.. 245 

Mirthful ma«e 

... 252 

Methinks 

... 283 

Mart 

... 295 

Matron 

... 409 

Maid 

... 409 

Murderous 

... 416 

M (a dat. term.) 

... 103 

Northern 

* ... 117 

Nightly bed 

... 19& 

Noon-tidt 

... 250 

Nor 

280, 120 

Needy 

... 308 

Niagara 

... 412 

JJpgro 

... 69 

Os (high) . 

.. 33 


INDEX. — (Continued.) ^ 


Words and Phrases Line 

O’er 

... 52 

Own 

119, 163 

Of 

... 224 

Ostentation 

... 273 

Opulence 

303, 401 

Oswego 

... 411 

Only 

... 423 

Onward 

... 9 

Oxymoron 

256 

Platter,, 

}96 

Prospect 

...Title 

Po (wandering) 

... 2 

Pranks 

... 18 

Fity 

... 20 

Prime (of life4 

... 24 

Profusion 

... 47 

Prevails 

... 57 

Patriot 

... 73 

Prone 

... 93 

Proper 

... 101 

Penance 

... 130 

Palace 

... 135 

Plethorie 

... 144 

Pomp 

... 149 

Piety 

... 151 

Pile 

... 163 

Patient (angle) 

187 

Pilgrim 

197, 413 

Passion 

200, 55 

Pinions 

... 237 

Personification 

... 275 

Pride (Beggar) 

.. 277 

Peasant 

83, 333 

Phrenzy 

... 348 

Pa’triot (flame) 

... 357 

Port 

... 327 

Pillaged 

... 388 

Ploughshars 

... 188 

RioheS 

. . 141 

Remote c 

... 1 

Rude 

... 2 

Rpalm 

... 7 

Roam 

... 7 

Revelry 

... 68 

Rocky-crested 

... 85 

Random 

... 103 

Right 

... 105 

Riches 

... 141 

Redress % 

... 176 

Raptures^ 

... 223 

Rampire 

... 286 


Words and Phrases Line 

Reign 

... 296 

Rabble 

... 366 

Repress 

... 368 

Repair 

. .. 15 

Ruddy 

... 18 

Slow 

1, 293 

Saint 

12, IT2 

Simple 

... 17 

Sit (rue down) 

... 32 

Solitudes (Alpine) ... 31 

Shepherd 

... 36 

Sympathetic 

... 43 

Store 

... 51 

Still 

... 54 

So 

... 58 

Sorrows 

57 A 103 

Scene 

59, 1J0 

Shuddering 

... 65 

Shivering 

... 65 

Sharo 

... 76 

Stems 

71, 357 

Such 

73, 209 

Shelvy 

.. 84 

Spurns 

... 96 

Shade 

... IO 4 

Sweets 

... 117 

Slave 

... 142 

Still (yet) 

... 146 

Shed 

... 162 

Soul 

... 165 

Soldier 

... 170 

Streamed 

... 174 

Savage 

190, 387 


Sensual (Pleasure) ... 217 
Synecdoche 225, 294 

Skies .. 23ft 

Solid .. 280 

Sedulous ... 285 

Slow (Diligently) ... 287 
Scoops (out) .. 200 

Spring (Western) ... 81 8 
Spray ... 322 

Stern ... 325 

Shore ... 348 

Statues 357, 385 

Soil ... 370 

Swelling (heart) . 390 
Sway, Swing, Swagger 396 
Steel (Damien's bed) 436 
Skill ... 143 

Seme ... 123 



INDEX. — (Continued.) 


Words and Phrases Lin^ 


Tenant 
. Tale 
Transverse 
Tributary 
Theatric 
Torrid tracfti 
-Than 
m ITlTi mph 
Turn (we) 

1 Tread , 

S Trolls 
Takes (fire) 
Traffic 

Tawdry m 

Treasure 
Talent 
The (great) • 
Transitory 
» Throne 

Tangled (forests) 


•y 


65 
20 
31 
... 49 
... 108 
... 115 
... 139 
150 , 399 - 
... 165 
167 , 
... 187 
... 225 
.. 262 *; 
... 173 
... 393 1 
. 354 

... 362 
... 36 > 
... 381 
... 144 


•Words ancf Phrases Line I Words an<f Phrases Line 


Too 

Tyraut 

Unfriended 
Uut ravelled 
Uplands 
Unmanned 
Unguided 
Unknown 
, Useless (ore) 

* 

Vent’rous# 

Vanity 

Venerate 

Western (spring) 
We (turn) 
Wandering (Po) 
Weary 

Waste 


... 420 
... 428 

... 1 

8 

... 107 
... 142 
...222 
... 217 
... 398 

... 188 
... 275 
.. 334 

.. 318 
.. 165 
.. 2 

6 

.. 8 


World 

Wave 

Wisdom 

Were-Would be 

Winnow 

Wealth 

Wrecks 

Whirlwind 

Willow 

Wretch 

Wrote 

Wanton 

When 

Yet still 
Yet 

Zephyr 


. 47 

. 71 
. 77 
. 112 
. 122 
.146 
. 146 
. 207 
. 294 
. 8X0 
. 858 
386 
. 394 

146 
. 361 

ii* 
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ELEGY' 

WRITTEN. IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 


% 

Jhe manuscript variations in this poem, in the Wharton papers/ftgree gener 
iiy with those published by Mi. Mathias, vol. I. p. 65, in his edition of Gray* 

British Bibliog. 


154. 


ler* 
„ 3 

vol* iii. ’p. 


aAA y 

Works. See Barrington on the Statutes, p. 
viii . — The Aldine Boets — Gray. # 

The present title of this poem was adopted by Gray at the suggestion of Masofc, 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

• 

Elegy — Der. Gr. elcgos, fr. el el, legem, io cry woe! woe! — A mournful or plain- 
tive poem, or a funeral hvng. \r ^ 

Til j Elegies constitute a variety of poemsjcalled forth by dfccasjpns of sadness. 
Agreeable to the state of tho mind in sucl cases, those poems ai*e simple in 
structure and possess a mournful and plairpive tone : they also usually contain 
short descriptions and addresses to persons connected with the subject in hand. 
The vorse should be freed from . 1 harshness, should run easily and smoothly 
forward, and its sounds express a tender state of feeling. 

Churchyard— (Compounded of 4 churcjh’ and * yard. ) The first element of the 
word is derived from Greek Icuriake, meaning the houso wh^ch is the Lord’s. 
For the history on the word, the student is referred to Goldsmith’s Z>es. Vilt . , 1, 
12, notes. — ‘The burial ground adjoining to a church. K xllg mi T fi> t- lr|I --. 

1. Curfew — Mr. Bell undei^tands : — * It is generally supposed that the 
origin of the * 4 Curfew” was an enactment of William the Conqueror; but if 
Peshall {Hint, of the City of Oxford , p. 17?) is to be believed, it is of much earlier 
date.* ’ 

He says, 4 the custom of ringyig tho bell at Carfax every nigj^Uat eight o’olgglu 
(called 4 tho Curfew bell,’ or covtv-fire bell) was by onter (jWKmg Alfred, the res- 
torer of our University, &c. There are indications m Shakespeare's Rom. and 
Jul., IV. 4., and in ^h8 local histories, that there rung two £ bolls, one at eight 
»in the evening (prop, called the 4 Curfew’), and another at dawn, to which the 
name ^ras improperly applied.’ 

Der. curfew, the orthography in Gray’s Ms. is one stcp'nearer the Norman 
couvrefcu. Cover-feu seems to have been another intermediate form ; see Richard- 
son, and cf. kerchief— 4 couvrechef.’ — Jeaffreson. 

Strictly it^means a fire-cover. See Bacon ajfud Johnson : “ But now for paps, 
pots, curfews, counters, and the like, 'the bdhuty will not be so much respected so 
as the compound stuff is like to pass.” It was commonly used for jthe fire-cover 
bell, i. e., the bell at who$e ( Yinging all household fires were to be put out for the 
night, as in Tempest, V. I. 40 ; Lear, III. iv* 120. In Rom. and Jut. , IV, iv, 4, 

<» “ The second cock hath orow’<^ ~ * 

The curf&v bell hath rung, ’tis threeo’clock,”® 
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ELEGY. 


curfew bdl is used generally for a bell. Gray quotes DanJ/’s Purgatory 8 
14 Hears the vesper bell \rom far , , 

That seems tp mourn for the expiring dar/’* 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the ringing t>i l the curfew was, at its 
institution, a niark of Norman oppression!. If such f . custom was unknown 
before the Conquest, it only shows that the old c English Police was less regulated 
than that of many parts of the Continent, and how much the superior civiliza- 
tion of the Norman French was needed. Fires were the purse of the timber- 
built towns of the middle ages. The enforced extinction of domestic lights at 
an appointed signal was designed to be a safeguard against them. — H alss. 

Here the word ' Curfew' is put 'for the Great Bell of Saint Mary’s. 

Mr. Payqe says 44 The* word heap simply means any bell— time indefinite 
sounding m Vhe evening, and fancifully considered as announcing the death of 
the day.” The time generally attributed to it varied from three to eight. 

Dr. Warton reads the line thus : — 

44 The -curfew tolls 1— the knelj of parting day,” and says that Dry den has a 
lineaimilar to this , 

44 That tolls the knell of their departed sense.” 

See Prol. to Troilus and Cressida , ver. 22. 

Also, Campbell’s Pleasures of Hopey, — “The village curfew as it tolls pro- 
found.” , 

[Haw grotesque in a historical pom' of view are Thomson’s lines : — 

14 'The slnv’ripg wretchci \ at the curfew sound 
Dejected sunk into theib sordid beds, 

And through the mournful gloom of anciert times, 

Mus’d sad, or dreamt of better.”] 

, Subject Predicate Object 

The curfew tolls, knell of parting day, 

Tolls— C f. 

x „wd,r<kiLe bell tolkd* on thy burirl day.”— C owper. 

To 4 toll* (verb trans. and intrans ) Der. Mod. Welsh tolo means a dm. To n g 
slowly ; scarcely applicable to the curfew bell. The curfew bell did not ring foi 
two or three hours after the ploughman returned after the 4 glimmering land- 

pe* hrd ceadod fade and the 4 parting day* A/as finished. So that it was not 
for the parting day Bfc th* parted day that the Knell was tolled, both words ono- 
, matopoetic. 

It is said that Gray had originally inserted a comma after tolls , but the printer 
* omitted it, and the poet adopted this accidental emendation. 

Knell— [Cf. Welsh end, A. S. cnyUan, to ring ; also found in other Teutonic 
.languages. 

44 When thou dost hear a toll or lcnell, 

Then think upon the passing bell.” 

tfComp. too, Sbsfcespeare, Henry IV. P^II. A. I. S. i. 1. 103 
-Add his tongue 

ootmds pver after afe a sullen bell, 

Remember’d tolling a departftig friend.”] 
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Tho towingfeerd winds, e^yirlj o’er the lew, 

Parting— For"*S^^ing, ’ i. e., going away ; fr*m ft-, paftir. Cl- 

.... •• ”■•<»*'* «. ;. 

Also, “ And parting summer's Ungoring blooms delayed.” — 

In Old English * part* occurs very commonly in tho sense of * depart. 1 Pre- 
fixes are constantly dropped in Elizabethan English — 4 braid’ fat * upbraid/ 
* fife’ fo* 4 jjlefile/ 4 collect* for * recollect/ Dying of the. first draft la changed 
to parting, to avoid the conceit. • « . 

* Tolls the knell &c .*— The death of the day is ttyas metaphorically described. 
There is an allusion to the now almost obsolete custom of tolling the church 

** bdll while the soul of a dying person is passing from the body.# ThisbeU is ended 
the 4 passing bell/ * ^ 

The mejjnmg of ^ the wjjole line is : — The sound of the curfew bell declares or 
announces the departure of clay and the approach of night. 

1-3. 44 Specific terms are, in njost case?, preferable to general ones* Jhr* 

Campbell says : — 4 The hiore general the terms are, the picture is the fainter, t ho 
more special Jhey are, the brighter/ 

The whole of Gray’s .Eletjy is a specimen of the use of terms conveying exact 
ideas. Take the opening lines. ' * 

* The <^irfcw tolls the kKll of parting day, ^ 

• The lowing herd winds TOowly o’er trie lea* T* 

The ploughman homewali plods his weary way,’ 

Now, let them be altered ^thua, substii^ting general words, and the poverty of 
expression will immediately ‘be evident. 

The church bell strikes tho hour of olosihg day, 

The noisy cow goes alowly^over the fields, 

.• The labourer onward walks his tiresome way, 

Here 4 churchbell* is general, but 4 curfew’ n^ans an evening bell with an his- 
torical reference ; 4 strikes’ includes many ideas, 4 tolls ’ has a specific solemn 
power ; * hour’ is a vague, 4 kntU’ is peculiarly appropriate y to 

*tlie end of the day ; ‘closing’ ha* not the pathos of ‘parting/ and so of the 
rest. —Chambers’ Composition. • 

1-4 This stanza is a familiar quotation* 

2, * The lowing herd* i. o The cow. Gray seems to ham imitated Pope’s 

Pastorals, II. 1 V ^ 

“ But sefi the shepherds shun the noon-dav neat, 

The lowing herds to murmuring brooks retreat, 

9 To closer shades the panting flocks remove.” 

Also, 44 The lowing herds through living pastures rove.” 

— Whiteueard’s Elegy I., Vol. p. 204. 

[The seventh stanza of T. Warton’s poem »0n Vale Royal Abbey is taken from 
the opfining of this Elegy. See his Poems, Vol. I. p. 132.]^ 

Lowing — Part, of the mtrans. verb to * low* or* 4 bellow/ used of the noise pe- ^ 
culiar to homed animals, •cows, and Oxen. It* is possibly oxiomatopoetic like the^p 
Lat. mvgio, and the Fr. mugir, but it js an olaword found in A. 8. belktn.^' 
JjBAFFRE SON. ' \ ^ ^ 

Winds — T o wind iePfeo move round, when a road* is not straight but turasj 
different directions.— Herman Jeaffroy. To wind, as hede used, is define' 
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The ploughman homeward pl<^3s his weary </ay, * 

Johnson * to proceed in flexures,’ i. e., to take a zigzag ^uuas course, as oxen 
following one after the other across a broad field would do/ There is no reference 
to the moveraent-of the limbs. — J eaffresont £ 

* Wind 8 slowly' i. e. Moves one way and the dther with heavy steps. Mitford 
reads wtnd f which appears to be better than winds in a grammatical point of 
view. The objection against making the verb of the benteuce, singular, is that 
it would not sound agreeably with the (s) at the beginning of the next word 
* slowly, ’ and as there are many cattle in a herd, it is allowable to uwe the verb 
4 wind in tiro plural number. f 

Lea— Der v A. S. lean, lag, lah^laid land, land that lies untilled, & meadow or 
pastures. Corthnonboth as a prefix and suffix in names of places— Leighton, Had leiy\ t 
Brenchfey, Ston Weigh, Maddingfey. Some connect it with the verb to 1 lay/ to 
lay up a field or leave it fallow ; others refer it to a group of Teutonic words, 
signifying vacant , barren ; others, again, compare the 0. Fr. f V, breadth, from 
Latin lotus. It is found almost unaftered in A.S., and is undoubtedly Teutonic. 
Perhaps lea^ow and lease may be kindred words. The adjectival use is now out 
of date ; cf. lay-land, lay-stall. See Latham, p. 56. It is the same word with 
law =& local usage. — Jeaffreson. 

£-3. The heavy cadence of these verses exaotly suits the dullness which they 
describe. t < 

3. Plough# or Plowman— One ovho drives the 4 plough’ or 4 plew/ Tins 
may be accepted Tor any agrjculturer. I 4 This word, like the Slavonic ploug , has 
been identified with the Sans, plava (fryn radix plu^to sail)=a ship, and with the 
Greek ploin.' 4 In English dialects plough is still used '-‘in the general sense of 
waggon or conveyance, cf. Lat. plaustmm , waggon, and Sans, aritra , rudder; 
Let, aratrum , plough. See MaxMuller, 1st series, pp. 242-3, and 254.— Jeaffre- 
son. „ * 

The poet Burns expresses a similar idea in his Cotter's Saturday Night 
44 Andjveary, o’er*Lhe moor, his course does homeward bend.” 

T^Lona — Comp. Shakespeare, All's Well That JSinds Well , III. iv. 5 

44 Ambitious love hath so iupme offended ' v 

That bare foot plod I the cold ground upon/’ 

To plod is defied as to travel with pain and labour. Thus it is metaphorical- 
l^applied^o one, Wju ^ without genius, is laborioasly industrious. Way - Cog- 
nate object on plods. Some -<jake it as an obj. case governed by 4 on’ und. Weary 
— Causing weariness j tiresome. 

The first three verses are simple sentences. We analyse the thi^d thus : — 

Subject Verb Object Extens. of Predicate* 

The ploughman plods his weary way homeward 

plojughman plods his weary way — Observe two examples of Alliteration. 

Homeward — Ward (Sans, vrit tp turn, Lat. verto , I turn) adjective, wards 

adverbial, expresses situation or direction, ^.g., A. forward course $ a southward 
direction. Hta/rin wards is the remnant of the A.S. genitive termination 4 es * 

■* Afterward^/ Ji for instance in A.S. btflervZards ( Feard^Sans. vrit at the end of 
impounds; eft turning). Such old genetives in 4 s’ in an adverbial 

meaning are very frequent fo German, e.g. unversehens of & sudden, hochsten - s at 
utmost, highest*— Haugh, 
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And teavea \ho world to darkness and to me. 

Now faderil*^ glimmering landscape oc the sight, 6 

4. ‘ And leaves the mojld Ac.’ — A similar expression occurs in Pet&urch, p. 

124, which is thus rendered in British : — 

“ When the sun bathes in the sea his golden orb, 

And darkens our atmosphere and my mind. 1 ’ 

A* 30 , * Has paid his debt to justice apd to me/’ — Dryden’s Ovid, 

But Gray has given a grotesque turn to his orfginal. 

The meaning is, After the cattle and the ploughman retire from the field to 
their respective homes on the approach of evening, the world is leftpto darkness 
ui llight and to me (the narrator # or poet) to indulge in my sSrrpafful thoughts 
and reflections alone, which are greatly favoured by the silence, darkness, and 
gloomy scefees of night. • 

Byron in his Don Juan has imitated "this line, 

“ Ah ! surely nothing dies but something mourns.” 


1 To me' i. o» to the narrator speaking in the first person ; the poet. 

‘ Darkness ’ — Not absolute darkness but the shade of the evening as opposed to 
the brightness of day The nomin. of the veib leaves is ploughman or he und. 

4-5. Thef incidents arp not progressive^ The leading of the world to darknuH* 
should not precede the fading of the glimmering landscape . • Nor was it dark, as 
we read in line 10 of the moon . 1 • 


6. * Glimmering 1 — In # the twilight ; lif up with faint light. To gUmmer = 

(1) To shine faintly ; (2) to be ^ en indistinctly (because in an uncertain de- 
light). Glimmer , gleam , and gloom are the three forms of the same word and are 
etymologically connected. But in usagp gleam and glimmer are of quite the 
opposite meaning with gloom. Gloom means that which is gleamed or enlighten- 
ed ; that through which the light penetrates. Tooke derive* gleam and gloom 
from the past part, of the A.S. leoman, gleoman, to glitter, to enlighten. The 
different meaning is thus accounted for — “ Gleam is applied 
penetrates the darkness j gloom, to the darkness gleamed upon ; through which 
&ie light penetrates or by which it is overshadowed. Glimmer again is a frequen- 
tative verb. Such verbs denote the constant repetition of an action. They are 
often formed from other verbs, sand are usually distinguished by the termination 
* er* or * le* preceded by a double consonant as glitter , praM le ^Sk&er. Ace Syn m** k** 
To gleam denotes a faint but distmot emission of ligh|* 9o glimmer describes an 
indistinct and unsteady light* To glitter imports a bnghtness that is intense, but 
varying. — Webster 


LA^TDSOAFE-^The second syllable is cognate with shape, ship, scoop , skiff, the 
Greek skapto , A.S. scipe, manner. As we have lordship , so landship , whence 
landskip and thence landscape. Skip ot scape in landskip is only an older form.} 
The word at first meant, the shape or aspect of any portion of land which the 
eye can see^it once ; hence used very often for a picture of this portion and 
sometinffes for the land itself. Earle, Phil* of the E. Tongue says that we have 
borrowed the word from the Dutch painters. See notes on Par . Lost, B. II. 490, 
and Latham p. 267. , • • . 

4 Fades on the sight' i. e. Becomes gradually invisible ; in one word, ‘disappears, vj 
The word fades is here used in its original sense to vagjsh, thfc^4&rceHus, speak® 
ing of the ghost in HaAlet, says : — # 

44 It faded on the crowning of the cock,” 
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And all the air a solemn a&llnegs holds, ^ 

Save wjjei^ thfl beetle svheela \his droning flight, 

evening in the first and succeecf/ng verses is as calm and 
inting out the light or morning, is lively and vigorous.” 
to me to be indebted to Miltojf* for a hint for the opening of hie 
~ first line he had Dante and Milton in his mind, he perhaps 
* " ssage have recollected -a congenial one in Comus , 

icribing the evening, marks it by ^ 

WhaA time the laboured ox 
In his loose traqea from the furrow came, 

/'And the swinkt hedger at his supper sat.” 

Gray has, v * 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 

Warton has made an observation ( on this passage in Comus ; and remarks fur- 
ther that it is a classical circumstance, but not a natural . one, m an English land- 
scape, for our ploughmen quit their work at noon. 1 think therefore the imita- 
tion is still more evident ; and as Warton observes, both Gray and Milton copied 
here from books, and not from life. — A Critic in the Madras Journal of Education. 

5-6w Instances of Gray’s favourite inversions. The regular order of cona. 
Wculd be : — The glimmering landscape now fados on the sight, and a solemn 
stillness holds all the air. 7 

6. Solemn— L at. solemnis , fr. Obc/Ji sollua, all, and Lat. annas , a year. Wop. 
that which takes place evei^y year, uB.nl especially of religious solemnities. Op- 
posed to light, gay or jocose. Syns. -.^-Serious implies ^ojisiderateness or reflec- 
tion, and is opposed to jocose or sportive. Grave denotes a state of mind, appear- 
ance, &c., which results from the pressure of weighty interests, and is opposed to 
hilarity of {feeling or vivacity of manner y as a grave remark. Solemn is applied 
to"a case in which gravity is carried to its highest point ; as a solemn admonition, 
a solemn promise. © 

‘ And aU the year A solemn stillness pervades all nature i. e. , the air holds 

or^ burgess or silence peculiarly gravs. Compare Spenser r— 

* tf There reigned a solemn silence over all.” 

Holds — The verb governs air , the subject being stillness. Consequently holh s 
is used m the classic sense of possesses , has taken possession of not in the sense of 
hold m • to hold a festival, &c.’ t 

- 7.* Safc, — Thi^V. introduces the exceptions to the general statement of the 
line before. One mig!& imagine this preposition to be the imperative of the 
verb to save. It is, however, the Lat. adj. aaltms, which was used with nouns m 
the ablative absolute with almost the same meaning as our preposition. The use 
of the Fr. senf proves this, and of. except. — Jkaffbjlson. It golems the noun 
i places und. 4 

4 Droning* — Dully humming like a drone. From to drone , an onomatopoetic 
word. As a noun it is the name of the non-working bee from its sound. [Cf. 
Shakespeare, Macbeth, A. III. S. ii. 1. 42. <• 

14 Ere the bat hath flown ' 

His cloister’d flight ; ere, to black Hecate’s summons, 

The shard-borne beetle with ms drowsy hufh t 
^ Hath rung^ight’s yawning peal” 
ftQigd so Colltfw, mltis Ocb to Evening. ^ 

** Or where the beetle winds 
His small, but sullen horn ; 
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And (JrowsH tinklings lull i be distant folds : 

. M at fie rises midst ‘the twilight pjth 

Agaidbttthe pilgrim boras in heedless hum/* 

Sep also Browne’s Brihannia’s Pastorals, I. iii. 

“ Bat, as it seem’d, they thought (as do the swaines 

Which tune their pipes on sack’d Hibernia’s plains) 

^ There should some aroaniny part be ” 

So they send to ask the king of bees to help ip their part-song ; 

“ Who condescending gladly flew along 

» To bear© the base to his well-tuned song.”] 

Mr. Scrymgeour in his Poets and Poetry of Great Britain suggests that Gray 
probably borrowed* the idea in lines 7 and 8 of the Elegy from Collin’s Ode To 
Evening. If this be the case, Collins ha% certainly borrowed his idea from 
►Shakespeare. , • 

Notice the different sentiments which the same natural object evokes in differ* 
ent moods, * . 

Where —An adverb used as a noun. Thus in the Battle of Blenheim , 1. 42. 
“ Nor had "he where +£ rest his heaTl-S Comp. Also, *• On the following day 
Columbus came to where the coast swe’it away to the northeast for mflSy 
K leagues. ’’—Irving. 5 # ' 

** Wheels — Cf. Milton’s Paradise Lost, B# VII. 499. : — 

* Heaven roll’d 

Her motions, as the first great Mover’s hand 
« First wheel’d their course.* 

4 Where the beetle wheels &c.’ The explanation of this line is differently 
given. Some are of opinion for circuitous and slow motidh of the beetle, others 
tiro for the li ngenng noise made f>y the insect. ' r '* -*,i» 

• 8. Drowsy — Disposing to sleep, as a drowsy couch. Wordsworth, in his 
Descriptive Sketches , talks of a drowsy -tinkling bell. The A.S. dreosan means to 
droopy and perhaps we may h%ve in this the source of the word. But no instance 
is quoted ot its occurrence by •Richardson earlier than SirTjJ^ore (1530) ; And 
the Der. droosen , signifies to sttep. ^ # • ^ 

* Drowsy tinkling *- Alluding to the sound of the Cell tied in the necks of the 
sheep. The sound of the clinking bells, like a soporific, lulls the sheep to sleep* 
Tingling is a dimn. noun from the verb to link, allied to ting< tingle. Compare 
Warton’s Ode on the approach of simmer, vers. 110, “ Her sound of distant 
tinkling bell.” 

Lull — Ger. lullen, to cry like a cat, to sing badly. Cf. Lat. lullare, to sing 
lalla or- lullaby. — To compose to sleep. * Distant fold S’ — The sheep penned in, 
their folds situated at a distance. The figure metaphor is used here, i. e. folds 
for sheep. 


* Var. 8, And— Or. jds. Mason and Wakefield, 
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Save that from yonder ivy-toantl'd tower, r 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 10 

' r 

9. 4 Save that* — An elliptical expression. Except thii tfhing further, that from 
yonder, &c.— Barrow. r # f 

Yonder — From Sax. gan y to go ; or from geoncxi, to open ; whence distant. Being 
at a distance within sight. It corresponds with the Ger. jener. Mr. J eaffreson re- 
marks thus : — “ This is a graphic touch, requisite in a descriptive poem, cf. below, 
those, that It is doubtful whether- ‘d’-in yonder is part of the root or of the 
termination. The *(T may be accounted for either as Euphonic, or t he original 
*t* in * tar* (Tpc). ^ * s therefore the compar. of yon.** 

4 Tvy-mantVd* — Covered or f clad with ivy as with a mantle. Cf. Moss-grown 
1. 13 oftlie C 1e ou c Spring. * Ivy-mantl*d tow*r — The allusion is to the Upton,. 
Old Church. \Cf. V- 


4< Ye houlets, frae your ivy bow’r, 

In some auld tree, or eldritch tow’r, 

What time the moon, wi’ silent glowr, 

Sets up her horn, 

Wail thro’ the dreary midnight hour •* 

Till wankrire* mom I” 

— Burns, Elegy on Captain Henderson. 

.... J 

, “ Why am J 

Here shrowded up, like tne pale votarist, 

Who knows nd visitant, aive tho lone owl, 

That leaves his ivy-crested battlements, o 
And sails on slow wing through the cloystcrd aisles. 

Listening her saintly orisons.’ —Mason, Elfrida .] 

Observe the owls, the moon, and an old tower are constantly described by the 
poets. 

10 4 The moping olvl * — See Ovid’s Metamorphosis , V.550, of Ascalaphus punished 
by Proserpine for his tBo keen observation. It phould be remarked that moping 
henb^wir^80>rt equivalent Of the epithet which Ovid gives to the owl. It 
means drowsy , gloomy . * i 

To mope is to be seen stupified by nfelancholy : an owl has this appearancr 
especially in daytime, because, then it nearly shut^ its eyes, which cannot bear 
light ; at night qwl opens its eyes which are formed so as to see in twilight (oe 
v*r5*iight) Mi at ligHt^U^ch is between day and night. [The two following pas- 
sages might supply the nnai&s in the Elegy. , „ 


4 * Assiduous in his bower the wailing owl 

Plies Ins sad song. " — Thomson, Winter, 114. * 

And, 44 The wailing owl 

Screams solitary to the mournful moon.** 

—Mallet, Excursion , p. 244. 

Comp, also, Thomas Warton’s Pleasures of Melancholy , p. 71, ^d. , Mant ; 
where the learned editor has brought the contrasted passages nearer together 
by quoting a line of Gray in the following* manner “ Of such as wandering 
near her sacred Jjower.”] ' « 


Wakeful, 
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Of -.noli gs wajuTrin? near her secret bowV, 

Molest her ancient solitaiy reign. 

Owl - Bat. nMa ? ) . * 

/he*, rowplain—Tht e\pjetives do&, do , did , &.e., have been • condemned by 
V ope' ii 3 inelegant expedients to fiH up the rhyme. This is a blot in the line, 

4 Does to the moon complain &c. , ’ i. e., utters her wild cries when disturbed by 
people moving about among the ruins in which she has built her nest. 

ItJs here meant that the complaining notes of the owl seem to be addressed to 
tlit* moon!? a** there is no other striking general object to which the owl might be 
supposed to # address herself. Probably the notfes of the owl are uttered to call 
hei companions. Dogs are also supposed to howl at the moon. Comp. Shakes- 
peare, • 

* <l Id rather be a dog, a#d bay the moon than such a Rftny'sf” 

11 4 Qf such as' i. c., such people or creaturey. The word as is here used as a 

pluial relative nonfinativS to the verb # wioterf. Worcester remarks thus : — “Tho 
propierty of classing such with adjectives and *is with relative pronouns, will |ie 
apparent, when it is considered that their loprosentatives in Latin and Greek are 
lath, quails, and talos, olos lespectively,” 

Bowers— A.S. bur or J)ure, a place of retirement ami privacy. Properly, a 
chamber ; hence by a lady’s bower we mean, her private room. Cf. Scott’s Lay 
<>/' tin Last Minstrel : — # L 

# “ The Ladye had gone to her Secret bower , 

The secondary meaning is, a sl> x.cly covered place. « Boor in Sortli provincial 
dialects still means parlour, or inner rooi*. In Old artd Poetical English it ia 
frequently used in the &nse of orivate chamber, especially for women, but in 
familiar language it is usually confined to a shelter made by trees growing and 
trained together. This usage may perhaps arise from some real or imagined 
connection ctf the word with ‘ bough. In 4 cupboard,’ the word ‘ board’ is said 
to be ‘ bower’ altere l in form, because the etymology was no longer understood. 
It is a contracted form of * arbour’. This wt>rd has thv^e efifferent shades of 
meaning : — (1) A room for sleeping ; (2) An artificial summgy bousp f of wood 
overgrown with creepers to keep out the sun ; and (3) A shade tormed by°uvTh> 
skadowing trees. Originally the inner room of a house, opposed to hall . The 
w T ord 4 bower’ belongs to a class of wdrils, in one souse peculiar to this kind 
of idyllic poetry. * Secret how^r' — Hidden retreat. • 

‘Molest her ancient soli tart reign’ t. e . Disturb the pk$***Gf whitfi sh^b?? , 
so long held sole possession. The owl being tho only aftffan old inhabitant of 
the ivy-mantl’d to\*erf is represented as holding her •dominion or sway there for 
a long time. This lino would have been better without the word ancient ; but 
Gray had the avtiqua regna (Aucient reign) of the Latin poets in his mind, and 
tho •fiesortci’regna.’ Besides to molest a reign, is a very ungraceful and most 
unusual expression ; and only endured for the rhyme’s sake. 

Ancient— I s not very applicable here. Reign— P lace of sway, estate, realm; 
as m Iliad • 

“ The wrath which hurl’d to Pluto’s gloomy reign 
The souls of eighty chiefs untimely slain.’’ 

Trench remarks on tho* word thus : — # 

V This is now in the abstract, what * kingdom’ was in tlhfc.rssw'ete, but there 
>\as no such distmctioi^oncc between them,” * 
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Beneath those rugged elms, that yew- treaty shade?, 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 

13. Compare, “ Or against the rugged bark of some/broad elm.” —Comm, 3.Y1, 

The descriptive introduction having been complete^ the human interest is 
awakened.— Jeaffreson. ( » 

As he stands in the churchyard, he thinks only of the poorer people (comp, 
nelow, passim,) because the better to do lay interred inside the church. [Tunny* 
bon (Jn Mem. X.) speaks of resting 

“ Beneath the clover sod o 

That takes the sunshine and the rains, 

Or where the kneeling hamlet drains 
* i JTlie chalice of the grapes of God. J 

In Gray’s time, and long before, and some time after it, the former resting- 
,place was for the poor, the latter for the rich. It was so in the first instance, for 
2 reasons : (1) The interior of the churah was regarded as l of greater sanctity, 
and all who could, sought a place in it. The most dearly coveted spot was close 
by the high altar, (m) When elaborate tombs were the fashion, they were built 
inside the church for the sake of security, 4 Gay tombs’ being liable to be 4 rob- 
l>’d\ (See the funeral dirge in Webster’s White Devil). As thede two consider- 
ations gradually ceased to have power, and other considerations of an opposite 
tendency began to prevail, the inside o f the church became comparatively desert- 
ed except when ancestral reasons gav/ no choice.— H all3. 

* Rugged — Rough-barked. This aij f l ragged are only different forms of the same 
. word. Ragged is not an uncommon adjective ith old writers as applied to rocks. 
A rag literally is any thing having a rough edge. Rugged is now the more com- 
mon expression. The meaning is almost identical, but the words have a different 
origin. Ragged is from A.S. hracod , what is torn ; rugged from rough , A.S. hrul , 
or ruh , hairy, rough. Mr. Wedgwood disputes this however. 

4 Beneath those rugged elms’ i. e. Under the rugged or rough elm&, so called on 
account of their barks which are rough. By using the word those , the pobt ei*- 
deavouraAQ make the'reader present at the scene as if he could see them. 

Ybw-tree — The yew ( taxus ) to which ancient writers constantly attached some 
such epithet as funesta (deadly), was fabled to grow in Hades (probably because 
of its poisonous berry). Both it and 'the cypress have been always associated 
with death. Shade— Obj. case governed by beneath und. 

L l3-16. c Mr. paraphrases this stanza tl\hs 44 Where the sod rises over 
the numerous heaps or maildcring earth, -beneath those shameless elms and that 
yew-tree’s shade, the simple forefathers of the hamlet are 1$ ing, each consigned 
tor ever to his narrow resting-place.” 

1 1. * Where heaves the turf’ i. e. Where there are many graves. Tlie t turf is 

generally raised about a toot above the graves of those who can not afford tombs 
or monumental slabs. To say that ‘ the turf is raised in heaps,’ is prose ; that it 
rises or seems to rise oneself is the language of poetry. This affords an instance 
of what is called iti English grammars 1 the invei ted order of sentences. ’ 4 Where 
heai a’— Where lies raised m heap,**. Heaves— Swells. From this *erb comes 
tin 'siibstautive ‘ heavcir— the sky raised, aloft from the earth. The A S. veib 
hebban or htfai—to laise. It ix probable that our 'author has borrowed the line 
from Parqril, 

’ — CifT— Those graves with bending ozier bound, 
v That nameless heave the crumbled grouud,” 
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.kadi in l^is narrow cell for ever laid, ^ 

The rude forefathers of the hamlei sleep. 

The breezy^cali o£ incense-breathing morn, 

1 MouhVrlng heaps'— Alfy ding to the # mouldcring graves (i. e. graves crumbling to 
dust); of countrymen buriea ther<* * Mould' r inf — Crumbling (ready to fall in 
pieces), is the regular Virgilian epithet for the clod or glebe. 

' 15 * Narrow cdV Sell., the grave. Cf “ The narrow house i j pleasant to me 

«.nd ^iie g^eyatone of the dead. — Ossian’s Oithona. 

Also, IJYRifN’s Corsair, Canto J. 1. 33 • — # 

•“ Ilia course may boast its urn and narrow rave ” 

Though the epithet narrow may appear superfluous as applied to a jcell, which 
l.iis She notion of narrowness inseparably associated with it, w# must remember 
that cella or * cell’ originally was simply a storehouse or place of deposit, without 
reference to $ize. Hence tfre necessity of the word narrow. Mr. Smith observes 
that the word ‘ narrow’ seems to be a mere diminutivo of * near’ as ‘ shallow’ of 
shoal’. Laid — Passive present participle. * 

Cf : — “ The church-yard yews round which his fathers sleep.” 

9 * — Roger's Pleas, of Memory. 

1G. 4 The rude forcjathM—' The unpolished ancestors of the villagers ; the un- 
educated or untrained inhabitants of. hy -gone days. Comp. Ode to Sprint;, 
u Thc rude ahd moss-grqwn bush.” Als^ , Cowper’s Conversation, \. 454. “.Tip 
cheer # thc rude forefathers of mankind.” See ^Latham, p, 303. . 

Hamlets — The A.S. ham , which comes irom hamian, to conra ’together, sig- 
nifies a place where people come or assemble together, ^whether it be a house or a 
village. A house in which people live together is their horn. Originally written 
‘ hame.’ The word harrdet is a diminutivo of liamc, liem, or home, meaning a little 
house, a little village, still surviving as the termination of many proper names, 
c.g., ‘ Twickenham, CtAerham, 1 ‘ Faken h^m\ &c let being a diminutive ending. 
Comp, similar diminutive forms streamlet , rivulet , ringlet , brooklet , leaflet. 

Sleep — Take rest in the grave. This word conveys the idea of a rising.again > 
and refers to the doctrine of resurrection. Death is frequently compared to sleep. 

15-16. This couplet is a familial quotation. m ' • * , m 

J7-20. ‘ Breezy ccdl <br.’ — A beautiful stanza, though perhaps slightly marred by 
the echoing sounds of breezy and breathlhg. A similar fault occurs in the last 
stanza, heaves and heap. f . 

17. ‘ The breezy call 1 — The gentle or soft morning 'breezes wjji&loby bl^wing^fa** 

and near seem to summon whole nature (as it were) to ^aV***ke wind m poetry 
is said to murmur, to whisperf &c. i 

* Incense breathing ’ — This is a compound epithet like ‘ivy-mantled.’ Adjectives 
used in this manper, would make the beauty of poetry to depend. 

* Intense-breathing morn 1 — Sweet-scented morning air ; morning which exhales 
sweet scents and odours owing to the opening of flowers. Cf. (1) Milton’s 
Arcades i — “ And e’er the odorous breath of morn. 

(2) •“ In Eden, on the humid flowers that breathed 

• Their morning incense . — Paradise Lost , B. IX. 192. 

(3) “ With all the incense of the breathing spring. 11 - Pope, Messiah , 24. 

See also Parnell’s Hermit, \ Is. 61-63. 

Incense— F r. incens, E. ‘ incense,’ a composition of sweet gums for burning u 
clinches, from Lat. incendo, incensum, I kindle, I set onVi rt ^ w ,Hen« , e the ver 1 ” 
metaphorically meaasto # kindle wrath. Now to kiriftle ang^i only ; bat once 
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The swallow twitt’ring from the straw*bftilt 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall x»ouse them from their lcK^y-frod. 20 

kindle or inflame any passion, good or bad, ir. the breast. / Anger, as the strongest 
passion, finally appropriated the word, just as yi Greefi it made thumos and ong c 
its own. — Trench, Select Glossary, 

This line is a familiar quotation. 

18. Swallow — Hesiod in his Works and Days, 568 (Gottling), calls it ‘early 
wailing.’ In Thomson’s Autumn, 1 835, we read : — o ‘ 

“ The swallow people -there they twitter cheerful.” * 

Compare,, also, Tennyson’s 'Princess : — 

The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds. ’ 

See JSn., VL 443. 

Twitt’ring— Chirping ; nuking a succession of srrfall tremulous* intermitted 
noises peculiar to the swallow. Tufltter is a common epithet to the swallow , and is 
probably an onomatopoeic word. * The str&w-built shade — The straw roof of the 
cottage ; the shed or shade formed by the projecting thatch. Straw-built— This 
does not mean that the shed is absolutely built of straw, but »that its roof is 
thatched with straw . 

rt 19. ‘ Or the echoing dc.' The Ms., Ms'idn and Wakefield read ‘ A"d the echo- 
ing &o.’ * Thfc dock’s shrill clarion ’ — The sharp voice of *the cock. 

Ct. the following passages 

(1) “ When chanticleer with clarion shrill recalls 
The tardy day.”— P hillips, Cydc •, I 75tf. 

(2) “ The crested cock, whose clarion sounds 

The silent hours.”— Milton, Par. Lost , B. VII. 413. 

(3) “ I slept not, till the early bugle horn of chanticlcre had sumfnon’d in the 
morn.” And Havfdet , Act I. Sc. i. V Allegro, Ver. 53. 

TQ. 1 vI aflk. 3 cUl PuarlcB, Argalus and Partheniq, p. 22. 

Cock— Sans, kulkuta, an imitative word repeating the cry of the bird. Cl , 
Farrar, Chapter on Lang , pp. 144, 152. f 

Clarion — Fr. clairm. Lat. clarus, clear. Lit., the name of a wind instrument 
as* olarinet’ stij^i^ Here put for its sound, th£ slinll voice or sound of the 
c *fco&, fig?; metonymy The termination ‘ on’ is «She ‘o’ of the Latin campo, semo, 
&c. It has not the ah'grilfntative force which it bears in Ital., whence we have 
pooltroon, basson, &c., Cornewall Lewis, Pom. Lanij., p. 132/' 

‘Echoing horn 9 —' This may refer either to the horn of the huntsman whose shrill 
sound causes the woods and mountains to resound or to the horn blown Iv the 
guard of a coach passing through the village in the early morning. Echoing 
is used here in an intransitive sense, meaning waking echoes to do .which It must 
be loud or shrill. Comp. Milton £ V Allegro, lls, 53-C 4i 

14 Oft listening <how* the hounds and horn * 

Cheerly rouse the elumbering mom, 

From the side of some hoar hill * 

4 * Through the high wood echoing shrilV s 

20. * No mor^sKll rouse &c. ’—The adverb no more ‘ meaning, never again, as 
ef old, confers a double meaning on ‘lowly bed,’ which 1 must be referred to its 



For thc^i no more the binding health shall bum, 

Or busy luftisewife ply her evening care ; 

literal signification to^give sense to it, and in which there is also an evident allu- 
sion to the grave . Th\ force of shall here is promising.’ ‘ Lowly bed ’—Of course 
the actual bed is meant, % but the Expression has been mistaken for the bed of 
death — the grave. — “P ayne. • 

Another critic observes thus : — Here the epithet lowly as applied to bed 
occasions an ambigpity, as to whether the poet meant the bed on which husband- 
man sleep, or the grave in which they are laid, which in poetry is oalled a low or 
lowly bell. «Of course the former is designed $ but Mr. Lloyd, in his Latin trans- 
lation, mistook it for the latter. There can bfc no greater fault in composition 
than a doubtful meaning. Rouse — Its subjects are call, swallow, clarion, and 

horn. • 

* • # 

21. Comp. Lucretius III, 894-96 (Lachman). Also, Horace Bp. ii. 40. Mit- 

ford refers to Thomson’s Winter, 314— 

• • • 

“In vain for him -the officious* wife prepares 
The fire fair-bl&zmg, ana the vestment warm : 

In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingling storm, demand their sire 
With tears of artless innocence.” 

‘ For them '— That is, though the hearth may blaze, it will no longer be for them 
oi for their benefit. /Hazing and burn {fee tautological. Burn wijs added for4ihe 
sakr of rhyme, and blazing for the sake of poetry. Gray. had the expression 
blazing hearth from Thomson. ‘ The blazing hearth' = The bright fire. 

The verse commencing from this to line # 28, tells feelingly or the simple joys of 
the poor. • 

22. ‘ The busy housewife ’—See the quotation from Thomson in the preceding- 
verse. 

‘ Housewife (Pron. hum /.)— That so richly suggestive a word as this should, 
have fallen into total disuse, preserved only in its corruption hussey, is a 
significant fact in word history. — J eaffreson. It means wife, mistress of 
the house. It sometimes signifies a thrifty careful person. 

• * To ply a care * is not English, and was probably formed for the rhyme. Ply — 

Is a sea- term, as 1 to ply an oar.* 0. # Ger. plien means to work at anything 
closely and importunately.r-Johnson. Or probably from French plier 9 Lat. 
plico , I fold, Gr. pUkein, to fpld, found in Chaucer in thosgpse to bend, from 
which Wedgwood traces all nfeanings. The adj. iromtfrprffia plicu/t, + * 

* Ply her evening care’ i. e. Perform with diligence her evening duties ; 
vigorously carry* on her 'evening occupations. 'This is probably the kind 
of phraBe which led Wordsworth to pronounce the language of the Elegy 
unintelligible! Comp, his own. 

“ And she I cherished turned her wheel 
Beside an English fire.” 

Care— T ask, work. The Abstract for the Concrete. 

21*24, Comp. Burns’ Cotter's Sat. Nigkt t 2], 

“ At length his lonely cot appears in view, 

“ Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 

Th* expectant weethings, todfin, stacher through 
To meet their Dad, wrflichterin noiqe an’ glee. 


C Mindful of her duties) 
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No children run to lipp their sire’s return, / 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to sharfe. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, L f 25 

• His wee bit fire blinking bonnily, j 
His clean hearth-stone, his thrifty wite^s smile, 

The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 

Does all his weary carking cares beguile, 

Aud makes him quite forget his labour and'his toil.” 

Also, Shelley’s Revolt of Mam , VIII. 4. * f 

No children run. Sc., shall. ‘ Run * i.e. Run home to tell the news., * To lisp 
their sire’s return* — To tell herein her childish accents that they see their father 
coming home:— B arrow. # 

Lisp — T o speak imperfectly like children. As infants, they have not yet learned 
to speak clearly. Lisp in its ordinary acceptation describes the sound which, 
some make instead of V by putting the tongue beneath the teeth, but it is used 
of any imperfect utterance. Cf. : — n 

“ I lisp’d in numbers, for numbers camc.”-w-PoPE. 

Sire — For the decay of * senior ’ into ‘sire’, and of ‘sire’ into our common ex- 
pression ‘sir’, whose plural ‘sirs’ is nearly lost among us. See Max°MUller, 2nd 
Series, p.255 .— Jeaffreson. 

33-24. Immediately as the father or fcead of a family ^returns hoirfe from his 
daily duty at thh evening time, it is generally observed that his children run 
up to him, and* in, their imperfect or inarticulate voice announce with great joy 
the coming back of their father, and then endeavour to get upon his knees to 
enjoy his sweet kisses. But now no* children will do ^the same to the poor 
dead villagers who lie buried in the churchyard. 

Share — P artake. From the verb shear , to cut. Derived from the Sax. word 
scearan , to divide ; hence also a share , a ( division of the country ; and sheer, to 
divide or to cut off the wool of sheep, also skive , a slice, now obsolete except 
among the poor of the northern counties of England— Lancashire, Yorkslui e, &c. 
Cf. “ Off a cut loaf to steal a shive.”— S hakespeare. 

24r ’-WitlTthe picture, cf. Virgil, Oeorg . ii. 3*23; So Dryden, ed. Warton, 
Vol. II. p. 565: — “ Whose little arms about thy legs are cast, , 

And climbing for a kise prevent their mother’s haste.” 

And (Virgil’s model) Lucretius, III. 908. 

See also Thomson, Liberty , III. 171. ' 

< "~LuCvetiug' touenrn^ux^^ipere (to be the first to snatch) is truer than any in 
Virgil or Gray. v y 

Climb — Shall * climb’ his knees when he enters the house irfoiMer to share with 
their mother the kisses they envy one another.— B arrow. 

25. Sickles— Der. Sax. si cel, Lat. sccula, from seco, I cut. The instrument used in 
reaping, a reaping-hook. Sickle differs from a ‘ scythe’ which is a curved instru- 
ment with a sharp edge. The reaper, ploughman, teamster, and woodman appear 
successively in the stanza as varieties of the labouring class. This verse speakB 
of their labours in language as * sturdy’ as their own brawy arms. Yield— 
Give way. € 

Harvest— Ripe com. It is remarkable that while Spring, Summer, Winter, 
have all their Anglo-Saxon names, we designate the other quarter of the year by 

24. 1 ft! 1 — Both the Ms. and Mr. Wakefield read 1 Nor/ 

25. W. „ 
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Thti^furrow oft the stubborn globe has broke ; 

Clow jocund did they drive their team a-field t 

How bowHUho woods beneath theu* sturdy stroke ! 

• ii 

itb Latin title ‘Autumn,* 1 hearfesti (the Ger. Iferbest ), having been appropriat- 
ed .to the in-gathering* <*f the fruits of this season, not to the season itself. In 
this indeed we are truer to the proper meaning of the harvest than the Germans, 
who have transferred the word from the former to the latter, for it is closely 
1 elated with the <*reek karpos and the Lat. carpo. Occasionally, however, 

* liarveit * assumes with us the signification of autumn. —Trench, Set. Glossy. 

26. * Stubborn glebe ’—Comp. Gay’s Fables, II. XV. 

# “ ’Tis mine to tame the stublprn glebe.” 

*It means stiff earth or clay. Stubborn— -R adically as fixed and* immoveable, 
as a stub. Cf. stock-stiU. • 0 * 

The thought of the stanza is this These simple yeomen, who now sleep in 
their village churchyard* once brought nature into subjection ; making the harvest 
yield to their sickle, the stubborn Slod breuk in pieces under their plough, the 
forest trees bow to theifl stroke. The classical scholar is reminded of the dominant 
tone of the Georgies of Virgil. Has broke — This word-form has now fallen 
out of use.#~It is now considered as ungrammatical and is used tor broken 
in order to rhyme with stroke. It governs glebe in the objective case. Furrow— 
Here means ‘plough.’ Literally, sm^ll trenches made by the plough. 

27-26. Comp. Crabtfe’s Village : — * . , * 

* “ His steady hand the straightest furrfifo m^de.” 

27. 'How jocund'— With what cheerful hearts. * 

Jocund— L at. jocusf a jest : used adverbially. Comp. Scott’s Lay, 
Canto I. St. XIX. 1. 3. 

“ And, with jocund din, among them all, &c.” 

The word is strange, and awkward, and barely English. Probably this, 
is an instance of Graceism. • 

Team— A number of horsey, oxen, or other beast!* harnessed to the same 
vehicle or drawing the same load. See in The Notes alffl Queries , Marsh 5, 
3864, an account of a law-suit wherein it was decided that the word means 
hones only, not as was thought cart aifrl horses. 

Afield— T o field. Cf. Hylton’s Lycidas , 1. 27 ■“ We drove afield.” And 

Dryden’s Virgil, Eolg. ii. 38,# 

“ With me to drive afield ” # # 

The prefix *a’?s fhe A.S! an- ‘in’ or ‘on.’ Comp? ashore, abroad. 

Field has no connexion with the verb to 4 fell.’- -Morris. 

•?8. 'Sturdy stroke' - strong blow of the axe. Sturdy provincially signifies 
dizzy, firm, resolute, literally stunned , and is therefore probably derived from the 
same source as the Fr. etourdi. Stun may be connected. It is used in the sense of 
‘ unbuxean’ (unyielding), by Chaucer, Gower, &c., Comp. : — 

• “ But to the roote t^nt*his slnrdie stroake , 

And made many woundes in the waste oake.” — S penser, Feby. 

See also Dryden’s Georgs., III. 639, 

* ‘Xabour him with many a sturdy stroke .” 

# This stanza is made up of various pieces inlaid. ‘ Stu^boi n globe,’ is from Gay*; 

< drive afield’, from Hilton ; 1 sturdy stroke’, fro« Sponsor. Such ie too mueh 
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Lot not Ambition mock tiioir useful toil, t 

Tucir liomcly joys, and destinv obscure ; 1 30 

Nor Grandeur heart with a disdainful smile', ( 

The short and simple annals of the pooi ( ./ 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp otpowel*/ 

the system of Gray’s compositions, and therefore such the cause of his imperfec- 
tions. Purity of language, accuracy of thought, and even similarity of rhyme— all 
give way to the introduction of certain poetical expression ; in fact, the Veauttful 
jewel, when brought, does not fit into the new setting, or socket. Such is the 
difference between the flower styck into the ground, and those th&t grow from it. 

Bow’d — Fejl or bent down ; wore out down. Woods — Trees (Metonymy). 

29. Ambition == the ambitious, i.e., aspiring statesmen, just as grandeur (v. til) 
stands for the great and high-born. — The Abstract for the Concrete. See Angus, 
§. 202. < Useful ’ — And as such no proper subject of ridiwile. * « 

29— 32. Let not ambitious person^ who aspire after glory and renown, laugh at 
the useful drudgery, the inelegant pleasures aitd the objure state of the pool 
rustics ; nor let richly great men who are accustomed to the tedious panegyric-* 
of flatterers, hear the brief and uncoloured narratives of their lives with contemp- 
tuous smiles. 

N. B . — Obscure and poor are regarded as ijnperfect rhymes. 

80. 1 Homely joys '— Simple unrefined pleasures which delight men in the 

early stages of pocietyt * 

Homely — Enjoyed at home, domestic ; and so common, trite, vulgar. In American 
English the sense has been pushed so fa$ that the word means * ugly.’ 

‘ j Destiny obscure' — The unknown, unnoticed state in which they are ordained 
to pass their lives ; the obscurity of their lot. 

30— 31. Obscure and poor are very imperfect rhymes ; such as Swift would not 
have allowed, and ought not to have appeared in such a poem, where the*finishing it 
supposed to be highland the expression said to be select. 

81. Disdainful — Expressive of disdain. [From the Latin dignari, to worship, 
an^the primitive s^Uaole dis, derives the French vferb dedaigner , or the Ital. sub- 
stantive sdegno, from one of which comes the E. disdain } which signifies to with- 
draw from worship, to desist from reverence— Taylor.] 

31t- 32. “ This couplet has long since passed into^household expressions,” taking 

rank with some oLgolomon’s proverbs, and the profound truths which lie scattered 
’Dver^the plays oiErtHdrespeare, and in the langiftige (to use the expression) of 
Rev. John Giliillan, one* of ‘ (Grey’s editors, as if thjey ha4 been caiefully and 
consciously chiselled for immortality, to become mottos for every churchyard. 

82. Annils — Lat. annales, from annus , a year or year books,, are records of 

events classified by years. Observe that this word is always used in the pfluul 
It has no singular. The word was formerly sometimes used in the singular, as 
“In deathless annul," — Young. Syns : — A chronicle is a record of such events 
when it conforms to the order of £ime as its distinctive feature ; annals are a 
chronicle divided out into distinct years. t i 

33. ‘The boast of heraldry, Ac.’— 1 “Very like” says the Editor (in a note to 
the following passage of Cowley,) “in tLs expression 1 well as sentiment, to 
that fine stan^r in Gray’s Elegy, Vol. l\, p. 213, Hurds’ Edition. 

“‘PMUty, and strength, and wit, and wealth and power, 

Have thow short flourishing hour ; o 
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And that beality, all that wealth e er gave. 

Await alike th* inevitable hour : 35 

% » 1 . » 

And hm to see themselves, and smile 

And jo^ in then preeminence awhile , • 

E en so*n the sa^ie land 

Poor weeds, rich corn, gay flowers together stand 
Alas f Death mows down all with impartial hand ” 

G lay’s stanza is, * however chiefly indebted to some ver&es in his fnend 
V l \ s Mbnody on Queen Caroline 

me » What boots us all oifi boasted power 
* Our golden treasui^ and out purple ^tate , 

They can not waul the inevitable hour, • 

• Nor stay the fearful violence of fate — Dodsl^, jWV n 279] 

'The boast of he) aid) y’ — Those whose names aie the greatest on the rolls of 
flu Colit ge gt herahjp ; the^ioblest Those who can boast of long pedigree Heraldry 
i variously denvtd [From the Fiench,»but a Teutonic word, some say derived from 
O H Get harm, to crj out (Ogilvie)#, but others more piobably, fiom hariwait , 

0 H Ger hrri, aimy , waltni to serve, or alt, old , t e , one old in vnr, because the 
( flice of ha aid jjt tournaments was given to persons of this description Its denvative 

hcraldiy ’ coi respond with bltson which has most probably its origin m the 
trerman blason (to bio \ the hoi n) foi whenever a now knight appealed in a 
{ n nament, the herald lnd to sound thc % trumpet, and, because ill appealed 
r lose visors, to proclanA and explain the bearing of the shield bi coat of ai ms 

1 eloping to cadi Became this wa^ performed by the heraltf, thi$ knowledge was 

o?lled Heraldry , and because, m doing so, he blew tke trumpet, it was called 
blazoning the r/niw] • 

Webster dt lines ITpuddnj as ‘ t o art of recording geneologics and blazoning 
runs or ensigns armorial ’ 

4 The pomp of power 7 — 1 Those who make the gieatest display of their power The 
most powerful The gi andeur attending men of power ud gicatness Parade 
of power, lefemng to the state affected by people in high link* 

14 ‘All that beauty, all that, wealth e’er gave,’— The phonal unpoitance 

huh beauty confcis on its possessoi and the socnl influence which neccssarfTy 
lwlongs to the rich — J>\ f*kfson This expicssion simply means beauty ana 
wealth, and is much weakened by the aditition ecr gave, which was necc&saiy for 
the ihyme gtaie. # • 

Auaits has by the common consent of editors been altciod If «fche 

pliual veib is to ho retained, we would point out thc^vqjPds, boast, pomp, all , all 
is the subjects to the verb Some annotatois take * tiio inevitable hom ’ as the 
subject, and await is necessarily changed into omits on the giound of its being 
the old reading >s pointed in the Vaiiation, and aigue that sudi m invasion is 
so Loiftmon with Gtay as almost to amount to a mannerism This too (they say) 
gives. a moie natural sense to awaits - l Await (dike 7 — Are equally wilting for 
‘ The meidabh how 7 1 e The hour of death which spates neithei iank nor riches 
but reduces all distinctions to the common lev eL Comp Horace, Cvi men I IV 13. 

[“Pal% Death with impartial foot knoc^p at the cottages of the poor and the 
pilacos of kings.” 

Also, * ‘ Scejjtft and crow n must humble dow n 

And m the dust be equal made 
With the poor ciooked scythe and spa^*^— - S hirt ir ] 
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Tlic paihs of glory lead but to the grave t 

Nor you, ye prowl, impute to these the fault, , 

If Memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where through the long-drawn' aisle and /retted vault, 

3G. This line is said to be a literal translation from Bartholinus, to whom 
rCriay is also indebted in his Norse poems. 

33-36. The poet means to say that all the pride of pedigree, the parade of 
authoritative greatness, and all the temporal advantages ever ^eriwjd from 
personal charms and vast riches, ure alike liable to destruction: — in a word, all 
illustrious careers in life end, in ruin. * 

This stan?a is a familiar quotation. 

3G. 4 The pathfc of glory dec .' — Life is frequently represented in poetry ‘and 

moral writings as a journey, and the different pursuits of mankind are metaphori- 
cally called, roads , paths, walks or ways ; as the road tq, preferment ; the path oi 
honour ; the walks oi the righteous ; o the way s of man, are all familiar expressions — 
and sometimes life is represented as a voysge : — as an ocean of misery, a sea of 
troubles ; the stream of favours ; the fountain of honours ; the tide of prosperity ; 
the current of affairs ; the ebb of favour or fortune, are figurative expressions that 
are continually employed by orators ajid poets.. For illustrations of this line 
nee The Vanity of Human Wishes, 99—120; 165—74, &c., the examples are of 
^olsey, Lord, &c. # 

Glory is never employed now in the sense of 'vain- gloly,’ nor ‘glorious’ in that 
of ‘ vam-giorioqjs,’ ak once they often were. *i?w$=Only. Grave — T he German 
graben , and once used in the senses which graben still retains. Engrave has now 

* quite lost the sense of to ‘bury’, which it once possessed. 

Analysis — Subj. Fred. Kxtens. 

The paths of glory. lead but to the grave. 

25 — 36. These three stanzas contain ‘che object of the poem, which is to show 
‘that death levels all distinctions, and that the poor who were buried in this 
churchyard, had all the feelings, pains and pleasures of the rich. 

$7. * Nor you, <510 proud &c\ — A prosaic and colloquial line. Note the ellipsis of 

do, Nor (do) you &c. '‘Impute to these &c.’ i. c . , do not suppose that those poor men 
do not deserve “ trophies” as well as you.-77-PAYNE. ‘ These' — The buried villagers. ' 

33, ‘ If Memory o'er tkc . ' — If there are no striking monuments raised over theii 
graves to commemorate their great deeds. Trophies^— Cf. Cowper, Table Talk , 1. 7 : — 
“ Btfngs tfown tneWanior’s tropyhy to the dust.” ODer. Gr. tropaion , a sign, or the 
memorial of victory, froiVi ti ope , a turning, and trepo, to turn. Memorials of illustri- 
ous deeds and achievments, such as are raised upon the' graves of conquerors, though 
the usage of the woid is so extended that other than military heroes may bo meant 
Tablets put up in a church ornamented with swords or other emblems. Derivatively 
or originally a trophy is a triumphal monument erected on the spot where an enemy 
is turned away ; hence a monument. 

Raise— Subj. mood, 3rd pers., sing., pres., agreeing with memory as its subj. 
In prose we should write has raised. r * 

39. * Where ' — Correlative to there understood. * The long-drawn aisle'— b f. Dart’s 

* Westminster Abbey, i 

“ And the long aisles and vaunted roof » rebound.” 



37—38. Ihcsc two, lines originally read •— 

Forgive, yc proud, tV involuntary fault, 

If mexnoiy to those no tiophies raise. Ms , M. and W. 
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The paling authcm shells the not6 of praise. 40 

Ahle— D er. Lat. aliof axilla, a wing# through the. Fr. aile, 0. Fr. aisle. Some 
suggest hie, French tie, i This word ” says Johnson, “ seems deduct bio either from 
a ile, a wing, or aile, ' a walk, an is therefore to be written (tile. The French 
spelling was common in Olay’s tin^e, — A side passage in a church partially separated 
from the nave by columns or spiers. 

Gray was one of the earliest when the taste for Gothic architecture was reviving, 
as Milton was one ol the latest true lovers of it, when the taste for it was declining. 

FnETTED-«6trictly, ornamented with frets or small fillets (or bands) intersecting, 
each other ^t right angles. (See Glossary of Architecture J ; from the 0. Fr. freter 
to cross, or interlace, as the bars of trellis-work. Oft Milton, Par. Lost , B. X 717, 

“ Jhe roof was fretted gold.” Also, With golden # • 

“ The roof o’ the chamber — cherubims is fretted — Cymbelim, Act II. Sc. 4. L 87. - 

Etymologically, these interlacing bands or beads' were of iron (Lat. ferrum). 
Ferrata in Italian, an iron grating. S5e liamtyt, II; ,j. 313 u This majestical 
roof fretted with golder^ fire.” Tc* fret , A.S. fretan , to eat, or rub away. *0f. 
Ger. fressen (for ver-essen), ** Like as it were a moth fretting a garment/’ — Ps, 
Cf. Tennyso^, The Brooks V. 17 : — ‘‘With many a curve my banks I frets.” 
The subst. frets means the stops or keys of a musical instrument. It also means, 
agitation of the mind, passion. 

Cf. • “ Yet then did tennis rave in furious fret, *• 

• I never answer’d, I saw not in debt.” — C^pe, Epis. to Arbuthnof . 

Fretful is of quite different origin. Cf. “ Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” — 
Hamlet. • 

Vault — Arched roof. The word is ultimately derived from the Latin volvo, 

I roll. It is not used in contradiction to aisle , to indicate a different thing. 

‘ Fretted vault ’ — A continued arched roof variegated with raised and orna- 
mented wdi-ks. 

40. Comp.— “ There let the pealing organ Ijlow 

To tl]^ full voic’d quire below, 

In service high, and anthem clear,”—// Penseroso , 1/163 
• Also, Paradise Lost, B. I. 708-709. an*l XI. 560. 

Pealing— Peal means, a succession of wind sounds ; as a peal qf thunder. Der. 
Lat. pello, I drive. This word seems to belong to the family of to bawl, jubilee, 
bell, &c. In the text this woijfl refers to the music of the *ai$an. Anthem — 
Der. Gr. anti— against, phone— voice ; Lat antiphoniy, S, antifen . Notice the 
A. S, stefn, E. step, (.Wedgwood),. and Cf. Fr. veiling Eng. venom , Fr. migraine, 
Eng. megrim. Lit., a song sung in alternate parts. Ordinarily a solemn chant 
or hymn. — A , composition* set to verses from the psalms or other portions* 
of scripture, or the Liturgy, and employed in public worship. This species of 
music was first introduced as a part of the service of the English church in - the * 
beginning of the reign of Elizabeth. Here a divine song or hymn. 

* Swells Y-Used transitively in the sense o^to * enlarge,’ to ‘ increase/ 

37-—40. Let not the rich who arc proud of their virtues and actions carp at 
these low rustics, if to perpetuate their memory no trophies and memorials are 
raised over their tombs income well-known cemetry, where in a grand church 
the full voiced choir* of priests paid Jo pray for the souls of the dead, sing 
sacred hymns m their praise which resound through fkc protracted aisle and? 
ffetted vault. NoTE-^Song. «, * 

39—40, A familiar quotation, 
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Can storied urn, or animated bust, <■ 

Back to its mansion call tlm fleeting breath ? . 

4 1 . This line looks as if it had been borrowed from D&tfin's Botanic Garden : — 

' “ The storied pyramid, the laurel’d bijst 

The trophy’d arch had crumbled intfc dust.” 

Comp. Thomson’s Castle of Indolence r Canto. I. St. 52. 

“ Wl>y authors, all this scrawl and scribbling sore ? 

To lose the present, gain the future age, m 

Praised to be whenryou can hear no more, 

And much enrjph’d with fame, when useless worldly sfcdre.” 

‘ Storied urn ’ i.e^ Tombs stoned or painted ; sculptured tombs. Tho epithef is 
not happily transferred, as the moumnental urn (a*survival of the cinerary urn of 
the Homans) lias no story inscribed on it. Cf : — 

“ And storied 'windows richly dight.” 11/ Penns 1. 159. 1 

Also, “ And storied urns record who rest below.” — Byron. 

Here, as in Milton, storied is equivalent to ‘ inscribed with story'’ ; embossed 
with figures or bearing an inscription relating to the story or history of the 
deceased. More often it means celebrated in song or fable, 

'Urn — “ The form of this vessel was derived by the Romans from Greece ; but 
thp Greeks did not employ their uriuf I’or sepulchral 4 purposes. ‘Among the 
Romans these ‘vessels were especially consecrated to retaining the ashes of the 
dead. Similar ‘v<jssels* were used by the ancient Teutonic and Sclavonic tribes, 
who likowiso burnt their dead.” In Shakespeare urn is used for tomb . Der. Lat 
urna , a water pot, so named because when plunged ip water it rises again. 
Literally a kind of vase of a roundish i aim, but biggest in tho middle like the 
common pitelieis. The urn is not tho l eceptacle fur tlie ashes of the dead, but 
merely an ornamental monument. 

'Animated bust' — We sometimes call in a metaphorical sense apoitrait, a speak- 
ing likeness, and a byst, a breathing or animated bust, to denote a lift-likt ^pres- 
entation. Comp. Pope Temple of Fame , 73. 

*> 04 “ Heroes in animated marfitffrown.” 

“ Lely on animated canvas stole t 

The sleepy eyes that spoke the languid soul.” 

Bust is radically the same word with breast , through tlie French buste y which 
is a \£cakeiged fojMLi>f the German trust. The German equivalent for our * bust ’ 
is brust-bild. — Hales. **, 

l o 

42. Mansion — Lat. mansrt), a staying, fr. maned , to atayf Lit., a staying ; 
hence a habitation, and properly the house of tho Lord of the manor, but the 
last century poets use it in a more general sense. Comp, it with the*word ‘ mapor/ 
It is now taken for a splendid building. In the text tho word is used meta- 
phorically for the body y as it is the temporary abode or abiding place of the spirit or 
breath. 

Fleeting — Short-lived ; fugitive. « An adjective, not a participle, m ipeaning. 
Here fleeting has a massive force. The c verb to ‘fleet’ is usually active; “To 
fleet the time away,” hakespeare, As You lAke^lt, Act I. Sc. I. 1. 124. Syns. 
Transient and fleeting are nearly alike, but fleeting refers 1 tp the fact of their being 
in the act of pausing away ; transient , ,+o their shortness of stay. ‘Transient’ and 
‘fleeting’ may also be applied to objects of sight, as light or colours ; transitory , 
only to abstract things. — WHkrELEY. 4 Fleeting breath ’ i. e.<, the fugitive or tran- 
sitory life, The answer to the question contained in this couplet is, ‘ They cannot/ 
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(Jin Ilowm’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Oi Flatj/rj* soothe the dull cold ea^ of Death ? 

Perhaps in this* neglected spot is laid 45 

• • 

* Call back the fleeting Bi%ath' i« e , can we by such means, revive the bodies 
of the great so as to raise them above that common level to which death reduces 
, «dl men Hunter Its referring to fleeting breath. 

4 ^ Can honour’s voice &c * — Can the homage we pay to the dead rouse them 
fiom their aiience, excite any sensation, pioduce any emotion in the lifeless 
clay Hui^er • 

Honour— R espect 01 reverence shown in words Riovoke— -L at pio, forth, voto, 
to call Literally, to call forth or excite Comp revoke, evoke, invoke, all from 
Latin veibs, compounded with prepositions The oidinary sense 1/1 Which provoke 
is now used is very easily traced to its etymological meaning as borne m this 
p vssage — J tfAttRistv • 

k Pi otoki tho silent dust’ — An unusually bold expression, to say the least of it. 
Pope has, # • 

“ But when our country’s cause pioiokes to aims ” 

“ The ulent dust’ i * Jhe lifeless body which is reduced to dust or clay after 
loath, because void of the active powers of life. Dust — C omp. Genesis, 

11 19 — # 

“ Dustrthou art and into dust shalt thou return,”. * 

Se*also, li 7 ^ 

44 Can the language of flattery please, or gratify* the ear which death has 
made cold and insensible > The ai >wer t« this question is “No ” boothc— Tho 
veib to ‘soothe’ is in the *Potential mood and mtenogative form 

Dull cold — These epithets are found side by side m Shakespeare Cf Ilem u 
VIII Act III Sc. ii/ 434 % 1 J 

“ And sleep m dull fold maiblc ” 

This line is by its very sound suggestive of the cold and melancholy of death. 
— M J of Education # 

4 Death The abstract foi the conciete, i e , foi the dead it is personified. * 

*41 44 Paraphrase — C an the momynental urn descubingthe vntuesofthe 
great, or the marble bust pieseiving a life like resemblance of then features, recal 
to the dead body the life that kas fled from it ’ Can the homage we pay louse 
the dust from its silence, oi th& language of flattery gratify thrcold •nseoiible 
ear of the dead. — H unter This stanza is a familiar quotation 

45 4 Tluswgledted'spot ’ i*e This small piece of lafid which is not taken notice* 
of Island— The singular verb is inconect, if hands be regarded a» the subject, or 
we n^ist undei Stand are laid from the context after ‘ hands ’ 

Neglected — C f Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel , Inti 11 

44 And he, neglected and oppress’d, 

» Wish’d to be with them, and at rest ” 

Der -^Lzt—neghgo, nee, not, lego, I choose Here slighted by the people of the 
day forgotten. Other words from the same root lego , are negligence, sacrilege, 
sacrilegious, &c Thomson* m his* Spi mg, ver. 336 has used it in its primary 
sense — 

u And yot the wholesome herb neglected dies ” * 

Syns. — In neglecting we voluntarily leave undoiffc what w e ought to do Tho 
word conveys a positive idea, Disregaid is negative m itfc meaning, What ia 



Some heart once pregftant with celestial fire -J 
Hands that the rod of empire might have jvyay’d, 

Or vvak’d to ecstasy the living lyre. 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample npgo, 

disregarded does not strike the mind at all. We* neglect knowingly ; we disregard 
from want of thought or attention to the subject.— G raham. 

46 — 47 4 Some heart’ = Some man whose heart. Heart — Fig/ Synecdoche. Heart 
is frequently used in English for the feelings, as the head is put for the intellect. 
Nomin. Case to the verb is laid. t 

4 Pregnant with* = Big with, great with, rich with, &c. are varieties .of the same 
metaphor. Lat. pree, before, gig no, to beget. See further notes on Paradise 
Lost, a. I. if 22. t That — Has hands for its antec., and is the nomin. to the verb 
might have swayed, the object being rod. * 

* Celestial fire ’ — Heavenly genius or poetic inspiration. So Akenside, 

* 4 From heaven desends * *' * 

The flame of genius <>o the chosen breast.” 

Celestial — S yns. : — The Latin word ca’liim (heaven^ leads to the idea of its 
natural appearance of hollowness or concavity Heaven, from the A. S. hcafan (to 
lioave or raise up) points to height, moral or physical, as t a leading* idea. Celestial 
and heavenly are adjectives derived lespectively from these two nouns. Hence, 
hiavenly refer rather to what is sublim^. and exalted, whilst celestial is applied to 
the natural phenomena of the heaven. *> 

47. Who might hc r e become a ruler. — Barrow. ‘ The rod of empire’ is rather 
semi-burlesque expression, ^than a seiious one, and degrades the image. Tickell 
has a better “ Proud names, that once % the reins of empire held.” But then the 
rhyme 4 sway’d’ would not have done. We see, while writing this, that ‘reins’ was 
in the original Ms., and undoubtedly dispossessed of its place for the sake of 
the verb. — Aldine Poets — Gray. It means the sceptre or badge of authority, borne 
by kings, emblematical of their office. « The construction of this verse is also 
irreguRir. ‘Hands that might have swayed the rod * is the true construction. 
Hands — Fig. Synecd'oche. 

47 — 48. This couplet is a familiar quotation. 

48. Ecstasy — Sometimes written ‘exstasy,’ is from a Greek word ekstasis , 
which means the removal of a thing from its proper place ; from Gr. ex , out and 
histemi , to stand or be out of one’s self. Hence distraction of the mind from 
error* astonishment or joy. There is another word in the English lexicon which 
is sy^nonyyious with ‘ecstasy’ viz, ‘rapture,’ derived from the Latin source. 11 Ecstasy 
originally implied 4 madpess,’ it now means ‘delight,’ but in neither cause has 

B it departed from its fundamental meaning, since it, is the yature alike of this 
and that to set men out of and beside themselves. We still say of madmen that 
they are beside themselves ; but ecstasy or a standing out of pnes’ self, is as 
longer used as an equivalent to ‘madness.’ — Trench 4 Wak’d to ecstasy' -This 
is borrowed from Milton : — ^ Waken raptures high.” — Par. Lost , III . 869. Cf. 
also Lucret , 412. '‘Or waked to ecstasy — Or have produced the most ravishing 
music. To ecstasy is adverbial of manner to waked , meaning in an astatic man- 
ner. 4 Living lyre — The lyre mide in a metaphorical sense, to live by Hie hand 
of the player. It is a poetical oomm&m place from Cowley downwards. Divested 
of metaphor it means this, 4 The harp whose music ravishes the soul, by addressing 
itself to the feelings which are always present ; ‘hence tner propriety of the epithet 
living. Thus Cowley, • 

“fyagm the song and strike the living lyre.” „ 

* But knowledge to &c.* — tfftoidedge ^Science (Personified). Knowledge is here 
compared to an old Volume which unlike a modern book, was written on volume 
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Tticli ^ifcli tlje spoils of Time, did ne’er unroll ; 50 

Chill Penury ^press’d 'their noble rage, 

* . *> 

and formed*- into rolls.* Their eyes ’—The eyes of the dead, that now lie in the 
neglected spot.' It is necessary to gt back six stanzas to find*the subject to, 
which the relative their rlflrs ; ‘.The short and simple annals of the poor/ 
Ample— L at. ampins, wide. Spacious, Antonyms, slender, narrow. 1 Ample page , 
'because there is no end to knowledge which besides its immense stock continually 
increases with time Abroad or extensive records. Page — Objective on unroll. 

50 * Richaifcith the spoils &c.’ ?. r. “Containing the riches which time, like 
a conquerqp, has gathered together. — P aynjSI Mr. Barrow explains it thus, 

‘ Containing accounts of all the discoveries that had ever been mad.e, as well 
as Hie thoughts of all the great geniuses that ever lived.’ * 

A critic in the Madras Journo,! of Education remarks thus/ “ Rich with the 
spoils of time’ is a beautiful quality to be attributed to the ‘page of knowledge/ 
and an expression, from its suggestiveness, poetical in the highest degree. 

This fine expression is taken from Sir Thomas Browne’s Jieligio Medici , which 
compare : — s • 

“Rich with the spoils of Nature.” 

Mill on, in ftnc of jus, Sonnets styles Time, “Subtle thief of youth.” '‘Spoils of 
Thnt*— The hook of knowledge in its pages’ displays the wealth accumulated by 
I’ime, the ( jmersal spoiler. — J ka*mies<*^ 

Spoils /. e What is rttanered fiom Time, or booty taken from Time. Unroltj*- 
Lat ruolwre, as in //or. Ep. II. ii. 223. So the word volume properly applies only 
to i ho old shape of books.— Hales a 9 

Hence Pope speaks of Cowley # 

“Stringing his li ng harp.” — lEmdsor Forest 281. 

Living in this verse is tautological. Its meaning is, wake so as to be living (Pro- 
leptie). It may also mean ‘ immortal.’ » 

Lyrk — A stringed musical instrument of the harp kind, much used by the ancients 
to accompany the voice in song. Thp tradition respecting the 'origin of the lyre is 
curious. The Greeks ascribed tho invention of it to Herme^who was said to have 
made it in imitation of a tortoise fhell. It is the symbol of ApeHo, yet other deices 

f lso bear it ; and mythology mentions many gods who distinguished themselves on 
his instrument. It was played by educated Greeks in general and Themistocles 
having once declined playing when requested, he was considered a person without 
cultivation. Ilamowrikos (unndjisical) signified an illiterate. Here no particular 
musical instrument is meant, one, ‘the lyre,’ is put for the class. » # 

45 — 48. These Jinps ma^ be explained thus : — Siftc/ inherent worth is not 
incompatible with low birth, it is quite natural to suppose that among the few 
who lie buriodj in this neglected spot (pointing out a particular piece of land) some 
one *was gifted with sublime genius, while another, endowed with the talent for 
politics or poetry, might in favorable circumstances have ruled the. destiny of 
a powerful nation or transported countless generations with spirit-stirring lyrical 
strains. 

In ‘unroll’ there is an allusion to the manner in which, when flexible materials 
came into use, the ancients used to roll # up their documents. The Greeks call 
such a rolled scroll kontax* and the Romans volumen, whence our word volume, 
— Barrow. Did ne’er mi roll’ -Never displayed. 

51. * Chill Penury &c.’ — The same sehtiment occurs in the Ode to Eton- 
4JbU4ge ! — ^ ^ 

“ Lo ! Poverty to fiU the band, « 

That numbs the soul with icy hand.” 
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Ami froze the genial current of the soul. 

t * 

Also, Shakespeare Romeo and Juliet, r i 

“ Meagree were his looks 
Sharp penury had worn him to the bohe.” 

Beattie’s Minstrel, ^ ^ t 

“And Poverty ’s vnnconquerhhlc bar.’* 

Chill— T his is explained by froze, V. 52. See note on the word warm, 1. 87 
Penury— Lat. penuria is want or security. The root pen & seen in the Greek 
words penomai, pema,pon os. Dean Trench observes on the word tj?us ;— ‘^his 
expresses now no more than the objective fact of extreme poverty ; an ethical 
subjective meaning not lying iij it, as would sometimes of old. This isnbw retained 
only in penurious , penuriousnesr, 

Syns. :—Poi)er(j/ v is a general state of fortune opposed to that of riches ; in which 
one is abridged of the conveniences of life. Penury (Gr. penus, poor ) is used to 
denote a privation of things in general, but most essential for existence. — Crabb. 

4 Noble rage* — Lofty aspiration. , r 

Rage — The word ‘rage’ like the Latin furor or the English 4 frenzy,’ lacking 
which (said Democritus) no man could be a great poet was in eighteenth centuiy 
poetry, a synonym for ‘ poetical inspiration’. The use of the \^ord ‘ fhge’ for desire, 
if not introduced by Pope, was too much used by him : — \ 

Jl) “ So just thy skill, so regular tliy rtige.” — Pope to Jqrvas. 

(2) “ Bo justly warn’d with your own native rage." —Prol. to Cato , 43. r 

(3) And Tick&l’s Prol. : r - 

“ How hard the task ! how r&re the godlike rag^ ’’—Steele, Mi sc. p. 70. 

(4) Also, Cowley, 

“ Who brought green poesy to her perfect age 
And made that ait which was a rage." 

Rage in modern English means violent anger. 

51-52, For the same*sentiment, Cf : — 

* * 4i L orc 0 f different kind, 

The annual 'savings of a toilsome life, 

His school-master supplied ; books that explain 
The purer elements of truth ipyolved 
In lines and numbers, and, by icliann severe, 

( Especially perceived where ndture droops 
And Wiing is suppressed ) preserve thq iignd 
Busy in solitude and poverty. ” 

—Wordsworth, Excurs. B. I. 252—50. 

52. Froze— C ongealed ; chilled. Genial — T his word has brought with it trom 
Latin its sense of kindly, joyous, festive. The root signifies production, fertility, 
generation. Its etymological meaning of productive is given to it by Milton and 
Addison. Lat. genialh, genius . Wh^t is natural to a man, what accords with his 
‘ genius’ was held to be the good attendant spirit of a man’s life typ^ing the 
best that his indoles, or natural was capable of, under most favorable circum- 
stances. Hence the modern meaning of ‘cheerful,’ «. * hearty.’ Here ‘genial* 
means whatever IS creative :— we say ‘ the genial sprihg,’ 1 the genial rays of 
•the sun,’ ‘ genJMwanntfc, ’ &c. * 

‘The genial current of tlje soul’i.e. Flow of feeling^ which exhilarates the 
soul, just as the circulation of the blood keeps up the vigour of the body. 

1 Curnnf of the soul '--Is also metaphorical. 
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Full ma\iy a gem of purest ray serene 

49—52 These lines f n|ay be explained thus : — Poverty exercised its chilling in- 
fluence over thenf so much that it not only prevented* them from developing their 
high nature powers by* book-learned knowledge and wisdom but also reduced 
their whole mental organism into a state of stupor or inactivity, • 

This stanza is a familial %uotatipn. 

52. Many a— This is a difficult idiom. We find it as early as Layamon’s Brut 
{arc. 1205), where it is declined as a single word. This is sufficient to disprove 
Archbishop Trench’s conjecture that * many’ represents the French mesnie ; and 
Barnes's^tha^’ represents 1 on.’ Comp, the German 1 manch ein.’ 

Many — (A.S. manig) is a diminutive and is 'joined to a plural noun, * many 
times,’ ana with ‘a’ intervening to a singular one*; or in Old English with ‘a’ 
before it as * many a thousand French.’ But it is possible that 4 many ’in modem 
English may be the result of a convergence between A. ‘majiig^and French 
mesnie (see Adams, 6,571). Some suppose * a * to represent * of,’ and in the cons, 
with 4 few ’.the subst. may be in tho genitive. 4 Full ’ is very commonly used 
in poetry, and so are right, very , &c. Notice ihafc we say ‘many a year,’ * many 
a time,* &c., but can npt say 4 few a year, Ac. ; inverting it, we say 4 afdW 
years,’ &c. Gem is in the objective case governed by the verb 4 bear/ Dr. Thomas 
Brown censur^ the use of this word in connection with the other illustrations 
of the poem, which are* picked up with great taste from rural scenes and cir- 
cumstances. Honce * Full many a gem^==Very many gems. 

With the sentiment of the passage here compare Bishop Hall’s Contemplations :■*- 
“ There is many a rich stone laid up in the boweles of the, eartK, many a fair 
pearfb in the besome of the sea, that never was seen nor nefer shall ’be.” 

52—56. Much learning has been expended in tmeing the original of these 
celebrated lines. Instead of quoting the fiiany parallels more or less close, it 
will be more profitable* to give .lie wise remarks of Lowell on imitations in 
general, from his essay on Dryden : — 41 He certainly gave even a liberal inter- 
pretation to Moli6re’s rule of taking his own property when he found it, though 
he sometimes blundered awkwardly about what was properly h is ; but in 
literature it should be remembered a thing always becomes his at last who sayMt best , 
and that makes it his own. For example, Waller calls the Suke of York’s flag 

M Hia dreadful Streamer, like a comet’s hair.*”' ♦ 

• And this, I believe, is the first application of the celestial portent to this 
particular comparison. Yet Milton’s ‘ imperial ensign ’ waves defiant behind his 
impregnable lines ; and even fJampbell flaunts his 4 meteor flag * in Wafer’s 
face. Gray’s Bard might be* sent to tho lock-up, but ever# he would .find 
bail.” * f * 

53. 4 Purest ra$ s/rene ’-rHales remarks “ A favourite word-order with 
Milton. For other instances of similar favourite arrangement of words with 
Milton, Cf. Hymn on the Nativity , l. 187, 4 flowre-inwov’n tresses torn ;’ 4 beckoning 
shadows dire ; every alley green ; ’ 4 thick and gloomy shadows damp/ Ac. ” 

Mr. Jeaffreson observes 'thus : — 44 This certainly sounds like tautology, But 
serene introduces the idea of calm, stedfast brilliancy;” and must be taken as 
an adverb qualifying bear. The meaning would then be, that the ocean k®pt 
these pc|rls serenely, {«. e. quietly), so that do one knew anything about them, 
or throwing out the purest and clearest rajs of light, 

53, &c. Comp. Thomsons Lavina : — 

44 As in the hollow breast of Apennine, 

Beneath the shelter of cncfrcling hills, % 

A myrtle rises, far from human ey^ > 
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The dark nnfathom’d cave 5 ? of. ocean bear ; t 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen', x 55 

And breathes its balmy fragrance o’er the wild j 
So flourish’d, blooming, ana unseen by 'all, 

The sweet Lavina.” ' , , 

*Comp. Comits , 1 . 22. * 1 

“ That like to rich and various gems inlay 
The unadorn’d bosom of the deep.” 

And, Young, Ocean, St. xxiv 

63 — 54. Analysis— 

The dark unfathom’d ca$e& of ocean— Subject. 

Bear — Predicate^; Full many a gem of purest ray serene -Object. r 

•Serene— Lat. <serenu9j cloudless, perhaps r akin*to Avb. sarik, clear, pure, un- 
fixed. First applied to a fair calm weather. Hence, calm, unruffled ; bright, in 
a general sense as in the text. The Lat. serenus , is prob&bly opposed to pluvious, 
rainy. The verb to serene is uncommon, though we find Thomson to use it so in 
his Seasons more than once : “ That hushed' the thunder and serenes the sky.” — 
Summer. 

Bay — 0. Fr. mi, M. Fr. rayon, Lat. radius . t 

64. Unfathom’d — Immeasurable ; not to be sounded or measured ; lit., to 
fathom is to measure distance by fathomrf (one fathom being equal to six feet). 
The subst. * fathom ’ derived from A. S. fathm, originally signified the distance 
from the tips of the floors of one hand to the tips of those of the other, measured 
across the bosom! the arms being out -stretched. It then became a fixed measure 
of six feet, and is now chiefly a nautical term. The verb and derived adjectives 
are applied to measuring generally, and pass into metaphorical usages. The 
other form of the derived negative adjective from the original subst. is i un- 
fathomable * “ Far o’er the unfathomable glade.”— Scott, Lady of the Lake. 
C. I, 1. 207. 

55. «£omp. Walter’s 

“Go, lonely rose : 

Tell her that’s young , 

' Ami shuns to have her graces spy’d, 

That lmdst thou sprung 
In deserts where no nfcn abide 
- Thou must have uncommended jlied.” 

Al~o, Tape's %.ape of the Lock , C. iv. 1. 622. * 

“TherSs kept my charms conceal’d from mortal eye, 

Like roses, 1 ' that in deserts bloom and die.” ' 

And, Young, Univ. Passion , Sat. V. p. 128. 

“In distant wilds, by human eyes unseen , 

She rears her flow’rs, and spreads’ her velvet green ; 

Pure gurgling rills the lonely desert trace, 

And waste their mysic on the savage race.” * 

For the expression ‘desert air’, Wakefield refers to Pindar, 0i t 1, 10. Also Macbeth 
Act IV. Sc. 3 :— 

+ '‘Howl’d out into the desert air , 


Fall I ny & fiew’r | is bOrn | tO blush | tin seen | 
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Ami Vaste its sweetness on the desert air.- 

% I 

Some villageJfaiirpden, that with dauntless breast 

The secoiM foot is an Anapcesfc. '‘Full many ajlow'r is born to blush unseen* —Air 
idiomatic form, and must not bo recognised in good prose. Fail is* an adj. used ad- 
verbially. To blush — * To Mush * when said of a Sower, is equivalent to 4 bloom.’ 

1 Is born to blush’— Blooms. Blu.hh— T o bear a blooming red colour, or any 
soft bright colour^ such as is raised on tho cheeks by shame. Der. Low. Ger. 
blusen , to look red with heat, A. S. blysa— torch. 

Analysis-^CuW many a — Attrib. to Subject. Flow’r— Subject. Is born- to blush 
unseen — Predicate. 

56. 4 Desert air’ — The air of a place where tliero are none to recognise and sot the 
true value on the sweetness. Waste — To spend to no purpose. • 

53 — 56. In these four linos the poet draws a parallel between the fate of unob* 
served genius, ^nd^hat ok gems and flowers which are now the less beautiful because 
the position in which Nature has placed them <^>nceala thorn from human eye. 

This is an universally known «and admired ver^e. The metaphor contained ill 
this is most exquisite, and perhaps no lines possess more finish. — A Critic in the 
M. J. of Ediysation. 

“ The two similes in tTris stanza,” observes a distinguished writer, u certainly produce 
very different degrees of poetical dqjight, That which is borrowed from ' the 
rose, blooming in solitude, pleases in a very high degree ; both as it contemn* a 
just and beautiful similitude, and stdl more, as the similitude is one' the moat likely 
to Have arisen to a poetic mind in such a situation. ^ But * the simile in the 
first two lines of the stanza, though it may, perhaps* philosophically be as just/, 
has no other charm ; and strikes us imnftdiately as not the natural suggestion of 
such a moment, and suefi a scene.’ 

Dr. Payne, in support of this ingenious observation* thus remarks — * ‘There is 
an analogy, doubtless, between talents and virtues in the obscurity of deep poverty 
and a jewel concealed from, “the view of all, at tho bottom of the ocean ; but it is an - 
analogy not likely to l>e suggested by the scenery of the churchyard ; it yields* 
accordingly, less satisfaction than the other.” h 

57. Hampden — John Hampden (a cousin of the great Cromwell), and wHW 

^boldness in refusing to pay ship-money (1637) was the signal for open resistance to 
Charles I. See Student Hume, p. 391. * 

On Hampden’s monument # in the Church of Great Hampden in Buckingham* 
shire there is the following inscription : * 

“Here, in this field of Chalgfove, John Hampden, after # jin able and strenuous but 
unsuccessful resistjnoe in parjiament and before the judges of the land, to the mea- 
sures of an arbitrary court, first took arms, assembling the levies of tho associated 
counties of Buckingham and Oxford, in 1642, and hero, within a few paces of this 
spot) while figlfbing in defence of the free monarchy, and the ancient liberties of 
England, he received a wound of which he died, June 18, 1643. In the two * 
hundreth year from that day this stone was raised in reverence to his memory. 

4 Some village Hampden/ i. e. Some villager possessed of all the spirit ’of 
Hampden,* though the only opportunity •furnished him for exhibiting it, was 
the resistance of an oppressive landlord. * Here Hampden (as Milton m L 59, 
and Cromwell in 1. 60) is to be parsed as a common name or substantive because 
it denotes one of the pei^ofis bearing the same name or a similar character. The 
figure used here is called Antonomada > In Rhetoric the figure Antonomasia. 
consists, in tho use of the name of some office, dignily, profession, science or 
trade instead of the •proper name of the persoif ; as when his majesty is used*. 
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Tho little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, , 

for a king &c., or when instead of Aristotle, we say ,» the philosopher ; or, con- 
versely, the of a proper name instead of an appellative, as when a wise man 
is called a Cato, or an eminent orator a Cicero, the application being supported 
by a resemblance in character. Take other instances, Kurrachee is the 
Alexandria of Sind ; Liege is the Birmingham of Belgium (i. e. Liege: Belgium • : 
Birmingham: England). ■ 

Gray wisely substituted Hampden and Cromwell for Brutus and Julius of ’the 
first draft. 

That— Should be who. Dauntless— W hich nothing can daunt. Undaunted 
breast would mean which nothing ever has daunted. r l he one expresses a fact, the 
other an attribute.? ‘ Dauntless breast ’ — Fearless spirit ; boldness. * With dauntless 
breast * = Fearlessly. 

68. Withstood — ‘ With * bearing the sense of against , qs in withhold. n 

* The little tyrant d?c.’ i. e. Mean, base-minded owner of the fields, which lie 
(the villager) held as a tenant.— B orrow. * 

Cf. : — 

“With open freedom little tyrants rag’d.” — T homson’s Winter. 

Also, “The tyrants of villages.” — J ohnson, Debates, 1 ! 268. 

Tyrant — G r. tyrrannos , lord, king. J^an Trench, in his Study of Words 
remarks on the word thus : — ‘ Tyrant ’with the Greek? had a irfuch deeper 
sense than it has in gur modern use. The difference between a ‘ king ’ and a 
4 tyrant * was far. jnore "profoundly apprehended by them than by us. A ‘ tyrant ’ 
was necessarily not a bad king who abused the advantages of a right- 
iul position to purposes of oppression ;*but it was the essence of the ‘tyrant’ 
that he attained dominion through a violation of the laws and liberties of the 
state ; and such an one, with whatever moderation he might afterwards exer- 
cise his rule, would not less retain the name. Thus the mild and bounteous 
Pisistratus was, and was called, tyrant of Athens, while the ‘Nero of the North* 
would not have been esteemed such in their eyes. In the hateful secondary sense 
which the word even with them acquired, ana which is felt still more strongly by 
u? the moral coir.Iction, justified by all expeLence, spake out, that what was 
gotten by fraud and violence would only by the same methods he retained ; that 
the ‘tyrant* in the earlier Greek sense of. the word, dogged as he would be by sus- 
picion, fear, and an evil conscience, must also by a sure law become a ‘ tyrant’ in 
the later, which is that in which alone we employ ' Jie word.” 

* Little ttyran\r— Such as Cyrus in his boyhood, as we learn from Herod . I. 

114. . „ 

Fields— T he animals living in the fields. The container for the things 
contained. 

69. Comp. Beattic’B Minstrel, St. II. 1. 1. 

“And yet the languor of inglorious days , 

Not equally oppressive is to all.” 

Also, Thomson’s Castle of Indolence , C. II. St. 52, 11s 3 and 4 ; 

“Swfeei Maro’s Mt.se, sunk in inglorious rest, 

Had silent slept amid 1 the Mincian reeds.” 

Mr. Hales interrogates thus : Could a M’ltdn have eve^ been mute and inglorious? 
Or would a&mms so vast have in some sort overcome all the circumstances that 
obstructed it? Would he have “ grappled with his evil star?” ( In Mem. lxiii.) 

58. Var, Fields— Lands, efrased in Ms., M, 



Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. 60 

‘Some mute ingloribift Mitten* i.e., who possessed the genius necessary for 
emulating Milton, had circumstance condemned him to silence and obscurity. 
Cf. Shelley’s 'Queen Mob:— * 9 

* How ta^ny a rustic Milton has past by 
Stifling the speeonless longings of nis heart 
In unremitting drudgery and care ? &c.” 

XJjjte— The wor<f mute is applied to those who are forced by some circum- 
stances to b extent. * Mute* as a noun means a silent actor and a dumb attendant 
m the Court so! Mahomedan princes. Syns. :-*-A dumb man has not the power 
to speak. A mute man either does not choose or is not allowed to speak. What- 
ever takes away the faculty of speech, even for a time, causes a man to be dumb* 
MutS (Lat. mutns, Or. muttos, fv. muo, to shut— having a skftt mouth ) to his 
temporary disability, arising from arbitrary and incidental causes. Silent refers 
to a man’s reluctance to speak. Taciturnity is an intensive silence, a taciturn man 
is one who scarcely ever speaks. Wo may Jbe silent without being taciturn. 
Silent respects the act ; taciturn the habit. Silent is opposed to speaking ; taciturn, 
to loquacious. The taciturn are frequently gloomy and sullen. 

* Inglorious * ^ not used in a bad, out merely in a negative sense. 

Milton— John Milto '(1608—1674) is the only great Epic Poet of whom Eng- 
land can ever boast. His Paradise Lo^ l the noblest poem in the language stands 
conspicuous hr sublimity of concepwon^and force of style as his V Auegro an$ 
// Penseroso for their exquisitely varied harmonies ; while his Cantus is the most 
imaginative, the most melodious and the most classical ctf'all English masques. 

May rest is the verb to Hampden, Milton and Cromwell. 

The expression * Some mute inglci ious Milton’ has become proverbial. 

But, says Disraeli, tfle lines iu Shenstone’s School Mistreat which give so 
original a view of genius in its infancy, 

“A little bench of hsedless hero, 

* And there a chancellor in embryo, &c.” 

were printed in 1742 ; and I cannot but think that the far-f^ne^ stanzas in Gray’s 
Elegy, where he discovers men of genius in peasants, as Shens^ne has in children, 
was suggested by this original conception : " 9 

• “ Some mute &c. — country’s blood.” is to me, a congenial thought, with an echoed 
turn of expression of the lines from the Schoolmistress.— A Critic in the M, J. of 
Education. ^ • 

57 —60. Perhaps the most tyiteresting of all the emendations war_> that in 
stanza XV of the printed poem, — in which Hampdeq, ♦Milton, and Cromwell 
were severally substituted for*Cato, Tully, and Csesar^ it is said that this judici- 
ous change was suggested by Mason. 

67-4)0. In this churchyard there may rest some villager, who, possessed of 
the boldness and patriotism of Hampden, resisted the devastations made in his 
fields by a tyrannical landlord, as the great English patriot resisted the encroach- 
ments of Charles I. ; and there may rest another endowed with the sublime 
genius of Milton, but who forced to keep silence through the concurrence of 
some adverse circumstances, could not render himself celebrated by producing 
such an excellent poem as the Paradise Lost ; while there may rest a third 
who having probably be&n^ match for Cromwell in political tact and military 
prowess, might if favorable opportunity lyul presented itself, have shed the 
blood of his countrymen with the view to place himsSlf upon the throne of 
bucfli a powerful kingdom as England under some^euch title as Lord Proteotor. 

. 
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Tli* applauso of listening senates to command, 

This stanza is a familiar quotation* « ' 

Cromwell— Oliver Cromwell afterwards the Lord Protector, who fought for 
his country’s freedom from the tyranny of CharleS I., and established th« 
Commonwealth. y Bom 1559. Died 1658*. See Student Hume , pp. 417 — 60. 
The amount of guilt attatching. to Cromwell’e condi&t varies of course accord- 
ing as we consider hfnv to be a fearless patriot, or an unscrupulous military 
despot. Whatever view may be taken, he was certainly unsparing of blood. 

Mr. Hales 1 in his Longer English Poems observes thus: — The prejudice against 
Cromwell was extremely strong throughout the 18th centurv^ven amongst 
the more liberal-minded. That cloud of “ detractions rude,” of which Milton 
speaks in his noble sonnet to our “ chief of men,” as in his own oiay envelop- 
ing the great republican leader, still lay thick and heavy over him* His ( wise 
statesmanship, , nis unceasing earnestness, hisc high-minded purpose, were not 
vet seen. As to the particular charge against him suggested here, it need only 
be remembered that it was not till sometime after Charles has 1 raised his 
standard at Nottingham (Aug. 16,42) that/ Cronrwell became of importance. It 
Was not till the spring of 1645 that he became the rfal head of the army.” 

The meaning of the line is, * Some person like Cromwell but not guilty like 
him.* In this line, supply the ellipsis : — hei'e may rest. • , 

Guiltless— Innocent. Syns. 1 The term guiltless points to a man’s general 
conduct ; innocent refers to a particular cljarge. In guiltless, there is the want of 
jntention to do harm ; in innocent, therms merely the absence of the act. Guilt 
less is never properly said of things ; innocent is applied both to persons and things. 

Horne Tockq, connects ‘ guilt ’ with 1 guile ’ and * wile.’ ft is more correctly 
traced to A. S. gildan, to pay, and means a debt or fine. See further notes in 
Table Talk, on the word ‘ guard ’ in lifce 66. 

1 Cownti'y's bhtod ’—Fig. Metonymy. Country might mean * king.’ 

Mr. Edwards, the author of “ The Canons of Criticism,” here added the two- 
following stanzas, to supply what he deemed a defect in the poem : 

“ Some lovely fair, whose unaffected charms 
Shone with attraction to herself unknown ; 

«. WKtfse beauty might have bless’d a monarch’s arms, 

r Whose virtue cast a lustre oif a throne. 


xt That humble beauty warm’d an honest heart. 
And cheer’d the labours of a faithful spouse ; 
That virtue form’d for every cjpeent part, 

The healthful offspring that adorn’d their house.” 


61. The great age <A Parliamentary oratory was just dawning when the Elegy 
was published. The eldeif- Pitt was already famous for his Eloquence. — Hal?s. 

ApPLAUSE-wSyns. : — Praise is the generic, and applause, the specific term for 
the expression of our approbation. There is less reflection in applauso than m 
praise. We applaud from impulse. A man is praised for his general conduct, 
his steadiness, sobriety, &c. He is applauded for some particular action. 
Applause is spontaneous, and called forth by circumstances . 

‘ Listening senates' — Corporate bodies of influential men bearing ttte speech of 
the minister or some member of tlie Parliament. Of : — “Tho’ wond’ririg senates 
hung on all he spoke.”— Pope, Moral Essays, I. 184. 

Senates— Let. tenex, old. Properly applied to thd legislative body of elders in 
ancient Itame* * To command? -—To command applause is to get it almost by force, 
to extort it from thostf'who are unable to withhold it. The government of this is 
in verse 65, Their tot forbad* ♦ 
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The threats of pain and ruin to despise. 

To sca^terYlent^ o'er a smiling land, 

And read ttfeir history in a nation’s ayes, 

Their iot forbade*: nor circumscrib'd alone # 65 

Their growing ^irtuej, out their crimes confin'd ; 

61—64. Analysis 

Subject * Pred. Compl, of Pred. or Object. 

(af Their lot forbade to oommand the applause of list'ning senates, 

(b) ( their (forbade) to despise the threats of pain and ruin, 

{c) (their • lot) (Do) to scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 

(d) and (their lot) ( ,, ) (to) read their history in a nation's eyes, 

61*65, The natural order of qpns. is, ‘ Their lot forbade (them) to oommand 
the applause, &c„ to despise the threats &c., Jo scatter, &c. and (t6) read, &c.* 

61 — 68. *The meaning id* * The obscure condition of these peasants did not al- 
low them to challenge the praises of th&r noble, audience by delivering eloquent 
speeches ; to pursue great objects in the faoe of danger and destruction ; - to ren- 
der a nation prosperous by the exercise of liberatity and to ascertain the results 
of their actionssfroYn the looks of the people whicli best exhibit the inward feel- 
ings. But as their virtues were limited, so were their vices few ; they could not, 
for instance, usurp a throne by bloodshed or bring misery on mankind. 1 

62. 4 To despise the tltreats &c.’— Before one can despise the throats of others,* 
o^e must be above and out of their r*ach.— Jeaffreson. 

63. This verse is borrowed from TickelL 0 ’ 

1 To scatter blessings o’er^he British land.’* 

Cf., also, Behn, Epilogue, 

“Is scattering plenty over all the land.” 

As Walpole’s long, peaceful administration (which ended in 1742) had done.— 
Hales. • 

Smiling— Cf. Goldsmith’s Deserted Village , 1. 3. 

4 Where smiling Spring its earliest visit paid.’ The opthet smiling is used here 
m the sense of fruitful ; or, as applied by a metaphor to the inhabitants, grateful. 
The meaning of the line is , — * Is to cause a fruitful land or country to abound 
lfi wealth by the introduction of commerce^ and agriculture in it. 

63—64. This couplet is a familiar quotation. s 

64. 4 Read their history Remarkable for the fulness of meaning condensed 

into a few words.— Payne. * 

The meaning in fjill^s, * To, see by the looks of their ifelrow-countrymen how all 
their deeds and words were approved of, and thus to forecast what history would 
say of them, when dead. — Barrow. Or it may be paraphrased thus, ‘And see in 
the glad contented looks of the people, their past history, i, e, t the best records of 
their own acts.’ Cf. Beaumont and Fletcher, VI. 135. 

44 For in their eyes I read a soldier’s love.” 

4 Their history a nation’s history. o 

65 — 65?. ‘ Their lot ’ — Their destiny obscure of verse 30. 1 Their lot forbade,' i, e. 
They were too poor and lowly. 

Circumscribed— Synoimnous with confin'd in ver., 66. The past indicative 
and not the participle. To circumscribe is to draw a line all round that Which you 
wish to confine or keep within bounds. Der. Lat. circumfround about, scribo , I 
wrfte. Its nomin. is lot# ‘ Growing virtues ’—In prosef is equivalent to, ‘ the growth 
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Forbad * 1 to wado through slaughter to a throne, 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind, ' 

The struggling paSigs of conscious truth to hide, 

of their virtues ‘the development of thbir virtues. * r ‘ Forbade to wade l Ho 
forbade to go ’ is not English. < f 

67. ‘ Forbade to — throne ,’ — Cf. Pope’s Temple of Fame, 347. 

“ And swam to empire thro’ the purple flooSl.” ^ 

* To wade through slaughter ’—To gain supreme power by killiqgrtill their oppo- 
nents. — Barrow. Wade — [ Dan, vaa, a fora ; akin to Lat. vadum , a shallow place 
in water ; and probably tcf old Ger. wazar , water. ] Literally, to walk or go 
through water, 0 £ to walk through any substance which hinders, but yields to, 
progression. It was formerly used in its original sense, namely, to go generally. 
The verb wade often assumes an active form by the ellipsis of through. Wade 
and swam are strong Hyperboles. The infinitives fb wadi, to shus, to hide, to 
quench, to heap are all governed by forbade] which agrees with its subject lot. 

67—68. This couplet is a familiar quotation. c 

68. This verse is borrowed from Shakespeare. Cf. : — 

“ The gates of mercy shall be all shut up”— Hairy V. Act lii. Sc. 3. 

Also in Henry VI. p. iii : — ^ 

** Open thy gate of mercy , gracious Lord.” 

Cf. Goldsmith’s Traveller , lh. 3—4 ; 1 • 

“ Oi onward, where the rude Carinfchian boor 
Against the houselesfe stranger shuts tlje dooi.” 

The truth of the statement will bo historically illustrated by referring to the 
Lives of Napoleon and Hyder Ali. 

The meaning is, to refuse to listeif to the cry of mercy from ,a sufferrmg 
people. — B arrow. 

65 — 72. Who cfbes not feel how flat and superfluous is the latter of those 
stanzas ( viz the 18tn) after the fine concluding couplet of the former ot these 
b nz the 17th) ? tlie two stanzas ought to have been remodelled ; part of the 
18th thrown into the 17th, and the whole should conclude with the greatest crimr. 
the grandest imagery, and the finished picture, — 


' “ Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 

* « v Or shut the gates of mercy on ipankind.” 

There should the description close ; all after that must be weak and superfluous 
The meaning of these two stanzas is, These rusti6s were'plAced under such cir 
cumstances that they had occasion to repress the pangs of self-mortification which 
so often torment the minds of partizans who would obstinately hold to^then 
own principles even after they have been fully convinced of the truth of those 
of their opponents ; nor had they any reason to resort to the common expedient 
of political offenders who endeavour to conceal their guilt by suppressing the 
blushes on their choeks ; nor agam were they so circumstanced tts to become 
poet-laureates who are usually found*- to prostitute their noble powefs to the 
flattery of proud and luxurious princes. 

69. ‘ The struggling pangs It has been justly pbservod that this stanza 
rather weakens than increases the jnteresft excited by the last, and comes in 

68. Var.^ And } Or in Me., M. and W, 
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To qtkench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 70 

Or heap the ^ine of Luxury and Pride 

• , a t 

laggingly tfter that sonprous couplet, ‘Forbade to wade, Ac.’ which certainly 
ought to havb closed the passage. ^Jhe sense is— Their lot forbade their learn- 
ing those arts by which jpen rise, as it is called, in the world, and which involve 
the abandonment of truth and industry, as well as mean flattery of the 
great. — P ayne. 

The metaphor in this line is obvious. The living conscious truth within a 
man is* represented as struggling into birth, whilst ho conceals this truth and 
also the paifc^whioh it gives him in its efforts to come forth. To hide these 
pangs is to stifle free inquiry and the propagation of truth. To do this was 
put out of their power by their obscure lot.— J eaffi!eson. 

The’ life of Galileo affords ap apt illustration of how thole in 4 high places ' 
have endeavoured to hide the struggling pangs of conscious truth,— B arbow. 

4 Conscious truth W— The* truth of which they are conscious, i. e., perfectly 
aware that the man is not acting falsely. Hi# honesty struggles to assert itself. 

70. 4 Quench the blushh' Cf. : — 

“'Quench your blushes,"— Shakespeare, Winter Tale, Act IV. Sc. 3. 

To quench the blushos of shame is to destroy shame by making it shameless. 
The inward Reeling of shame or moch^ty, Pudor, is manifested outwardly by 
blushes. To quench these, then, is to destroy the feeling of which they are 
evidences. The two lines describe the wilful extinction of intellectual and 
moral honCsty.— J eaffrkson. # * 

Ingenuous— L at, gigno, genui , ingenuts. Natural, not assumed ; of native,, 
not of foreign growth. • 

There is the other word ingenious. Inform they are almost alike. Formerly 
they were always confounded i. «*., wherj we would now use ingenuous , the. men 
of the remoter times used ingenious , and conversely. In Sltakespeare’a Taming of , 
the Shrew, Act I. Sc. I., we find the word ingenious used for ingenuous, 

44 Hore let us breathe and haply institute 

A course of leaSning and ingenious studies> « 

• In the quotation frflm J. Taylor’s Holy Dying, C. 2 § 4, ingenuous is used 
for ingenious. 9 

44 Since heaven is so glorious a state, and so certainly designed for us, if wo please, 
let us spend all that we have, aty our passions and affections, all otif study arid in- 
dustry, all our desires and stratagems, all our witty. %hd ingenuous faculties, 
towards the arriving thither.* See further notes on # the words in Moon’s Criti- 
cisms on Dean’s Queen English . 

Tbp two words aro however differently derived. Ingenious comes from Dat. 
ingenium , while ingenuous from Lat. ingenuus. The former indicates mental , tho 
latter moral quality . — Trench. 

71. This was but too common a fashion with poot3 in the days of patronage. 

— Halk% See Macaulay’s Essay on Boswell's life of Johnson. Thus Pope is con- • 
stantly boasting that he is a unique exception to the prevailing vice, and satiri- 
zing menlike Bufo (Halifax, J 

44 Fled frith soft dedication all day long.” 

IJaraphrase, — * Or flatter the self-love of the proud amf luxurious rich by adu'* 
latory verses.’ Flattens commonly spoken of as ^incense, *Lhc sweet pcifume 
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With incense kindled at the Muse’s flanje. 

Far from the madjling crowd’s ignoble strife, - 

burnt in honour of the Gods. The Muse’s flame is the inspiration of^ the poet.— 
Jeaffreson. Here the language is metaphorical. Drydfn’s panegyric on Charles 
II. is an instance of the kind of flattery alluded uo. ^ 

72. After this verse in Gray’s first Ms. of the poem were the four following 
stanzas ' 

*' The thoughtless world to majesty may bow, 

Exalt the brave, and idiolize success;” 

Bat more tp innocence their safety owe, • 

Than pow’r or genius e’er conspir’d to bless. 

# 01 And thou who, mindful of th’ nnhounnr’d lead, 

Dost in these notes their artless tale relate, 

By night and lonely contemplation led< < < 

To wander in the jgloomy 'walks of fate : 

u Hark ! how the sacred calm, that breathes aiound, 

Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease ; 

‘In still small accents whisp’ring from tliQ giound, 

A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 

“ No more, with reasoifand thyself at strife, 

Give anxious cares and endless wishes room ; 

But x hrough the cool sequester’d vale of life 
** Pursue the silent tenour of the doom.” 

'And here the poem was originally intended to conclude^ before the happy idea 
of the hoary-headed swain, &c., suggested itself to him. Mr. Mason thinks the 
third of these rejected stanzas equal to any in the whole Elegy. 

Incense — Fr. invent, E. incense, a composition of sweet gums for. burning in 
churches, from Lat. incendo, incensum, I kindle, I set on fire, fr. in, candeo , to burn. 
Perfume exhaled by firp. Here, it is used for acceptables, praises, flattery. 

Gray himself foigot this when in 1769 he wrdte an ode at the instillation of the 
lluke of Grafton as Chancellor of the university ; this conduct has not escaped 
the lash from the invisible hand of Junius 

The meaning of the line is, They never, like our modern poets, flattered self- 
indulgent patrons with dedicatory verses. 

73. dray’s line is an imitation of Drummond" Drummond has, 

“ Far from the madding worldling's hoarse discords.” 

Are ignoble strifes comfined to towns ? Are they impossible in villages ? 

See Johnson’s London , verse, 5th * 

“ Resolv’d at length from vice and London far, 

To breathe in distant fields a purer air,” 

Madding— Raving, or which drives others mad. Thero arc tWo forms of 
this verb vizt : mm, madden. The shorter form often occuis in Elizabethan 
writers as in Sydney’s Arcadia * “0 villain ! cried out Zalmane, madded with 
finding an unlooked-for rival.” Mad also occurs as a' neuter verb ■= to be mad, as 
in Milton, » 

“ The madding wheels 

(A biazcn chariots rag’d . 1 v 
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Their sob sr wishes never learn'd to stray ; 

Along th<? coQlVseqaester’d vale of life 75 

They kept the noisoless tenour of thdir way. 

This intrans. verb has long been obsolete except in this participle*, which is 
itself extremely rare iaVrpdern JSnglish. 44 Poul, thou maddest, many lettrea 
turnen thoe to woodnesse.”— Wiliff, Bible, Acts , Ch. XXVI. 24.* 

44 But now from me his r ladding mind is start ‘.—Spenser, S Cal. 

4 Madding crowd ’ i. e. Those who follow ambition and avarice with an eagerness 
almost equal madness. ‘The mrfdding crowd’s ignoble strife* — The base con-» 
tention of the furious mob for power, riches and honqpr. „ 

73. -74. There is an ambiguity in this couplet, which nidged gives a sense^ 
exaAly contrary to that intended ; to avoid which, one must break the gram-> 
matical construction. The construction may be thus exhibited : — 41 The sober 
(antithetical to madding) wishes of them who were removed from the ignoble strife 
of the crowd on mob never learned (front the example of others) to stray, or wander 
far from home. The mefyiing is, 4 living far from the influence of the 4 ignoble 
strife,’ their wishes never strayed towards it. ’ The far from has no grammatical 
connection witj stray. — Payne. 

74. 4 Their sober wislies never learn il to stray ; ’—Comp. Langhorne’s Poems, . 
P. II. p. 123,, 

4 ‘With* all thy sober charms possest, 

• Whose wishes never learnt to stray.” 

75. Comp “Me though m iye’&jeqms(p*d vale 

The Almighty Sire ordain’d to dwell.”— A kenside. 

Also, Pope Epistle to Fenton 

44 For to loud praise an!l friend to learned ease, t 

Content with silence in the vak of peace.” # 

Cool— Not distracted by party factions. Seqdester’J— B^tired, secluded. 4 Se- 
quester ’ in Roman law was an arbitrator or umpire in a suit whg, having no persoqgl 
concern in the caso, was said to stand apart (Lat. secus). Hence the application ol 
^sequestered 1 to persons or places which sj^and apart from, as if unconcerned in, the 
affairs of the world around him. Though it seems never to have borne this vague, 
derivative sense in Latin, yet th# first English writers who employed the word* were 
familiar with this meaning (see Richardson ).— Jbaffreson. 40 • • 

4 Vale of life ’—The life of a country swain is compared*to a low vale in respect 
of its solitude, security and* peace. Vale because their position waB an humble 
one. 

75%-76. A faVriliar quotation; 

76. Tenour— From Lat. leneo, to hold ; it originally meant a holding on, a’ 
continuous career or course, which sense it bears in this place. (See Virgil’s 
JUn. X. 340.) When spelt without the 4 ^t * it means a clef of music. This 
distinction is very properly noticed in Dr. Jfugeut’s English and French Dictionary , 
whore the words stand thus : — 

44 Tenor # dUo masculine 

“Tenour, maniere, feminize.” % , 

It must be noticed here that the meaning changes with the^change of spelling, 
which is not the case with that group of words v&ieh are jvytten in two-foS 
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Yet ev’n these bones from insult' to protect, 

ways, vizt with ‘ a ’ and without * te/ e, g., favour , favor? honour, honor , labour, 
labor , &c. «p 

Now the objection to the absence of * u ’ in fhese words is not only that it makes, 
very ugly words, totally unlike anything in tfye Englirh Language before, but 
that it obliterates all trace of the derivation unci' history of the word. The lato 
Archdeacon Hare, in an article on the English Orthography, in the Philological 
Museum , some years ago expressed a hope that abominations as honor , favor 
would henceforth bo confined to the cards of the great vulgar. There .we fcfcill 
see them and in books printed in America. See Moon's Criticism on The 
Queen’ s m English, pp. 46-50, 

73 — 76. The moderate hopes of these simple peasants always kept them 
from joining in th£ crowd of worldly men, who ..are meanly striving for pbwer 
and wealth ; they confined their quiet course of life like a gentle stream, to the 
peaceful and solitary vale, quite unmindful of the bmy bustle of worldly hfo 
which may well be compared to a violent torrent rushing from one precipice to 
another. Q 

77. Yet —Nevertheless. This word resumes the argument from v. 40 : all be- 
tween ver. 41-76 being a digression. ‘ Ev’n these * — The letter ‘ e ’ is rejected by the 
figure Syncope. It is here pronounced as a monosyllable. Insult — Lat in, salio , 
I leap. Properly to leap as on the prostrate body of a foe. It is one of the 
multitude of words, which however, now used only m a figurative sense, did yet 
originally rest on some fact of the outward world, vividly presenting itself to the 
imagination ; a Let which the word has incorporated for ever, having become 
the indestructible vesture 'of a thought.— T rench. The literal etymologioal 
•meaning of the word is the best here ; desecration. 1 These bones’ = The bones of 
these. 

So ( is’ is often used in Latin, especially, by Livy, as V. 22. 

* Yet ev’n &c.’ The direct train of tlwught, which has been so interrupted, 
is here resumed, from the stanza beginning, “ Nor you, ye proud,” and may be 
thus connected Though these poor people have no monuments in cathedrals 
yet even they love to Lave some memorial, however frail, raised near their bones, 
t c bespeak the sympathy of passers-by.— P ayn‘ 1 The meaning of the line is, 
To prevent men from treading over their graves. 

77 — 79. — 1 This was an age much given to elaborate Epitaphs and Elegies. See 
W. Thomson’s Epitaph on my Father, Epitaph on my Mother, Smart’s Epitaph on 
the ftev. , Mr. Reynolds, &c. Part of Book HI. of Watt’s Poems (died 1748) is 

sacred to the memory* of the dead”, and contains “an Epitaph oh King William,” 
&c. Shenstone has an Elegy “ on the untimely death of a certain learned acquain- 
tance/’ &c. Gray himself nad contributed to this funeral literature. See also 
Pope’s works, Goldsmith’s, &c., and the walls and monuments of Westminster 
Abbey, passim. This style of writing still survives in country places ; but luppi- 
ly even there is growing rarer.— Hales. 

“ Almost all nations have wished that certain external signs should point out 
the places where their dead are interred. Among savage tribes unacquianted 
With letters, this has mostly been done by rude stones placed near the graves, 
or by mounds of earth raised over n them. This custom proceeded obviously 
from a two-fold desire ; first, to guard the remains of £he deceased from irreverent 
approach, or froth savage violation : and, secondly, to preserve their memory.”— 
WOEJ)SWORTH r Ort Epitaphs. 1 

77—92. The four stanzas^ beginning “ Yet ev’n these bones” are to me ori- 
ginal : I have n$"cr seen the notions in any other place ; yet he that reads them 
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Some frail memorial still erected nigb, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck’d, 

• 

here persual^s himself that he has always felt them* Had Gray written often 
thus, it had been vain to blame, and* useless to praise him.” — J ohnson’s Lives of 
the Poets , Gray. These dr very lyhtural and touching. 

77—79. Protect and deck'd are not allowable rhymes. 

78. Frail— L a tfragilis, weak ; not proof against the assaults of time. Fragile 

is ffom the same source. * 

‘ Still ’—Notwithstanding : it strengthens ‘ yeV ; or it may perhaps mean that 
the monument still exists. But Payne says, it means ‘always,’ • continually j’ lie 
if put for “you will constantly find.’* A somewhat rare use of the .word, if this 
be lhdeed its meaning here, whnjh is not certain. At any case Hie position of the 
adverb here is awkward. * 

79. UnCoutii— The Efiglish words ‘uncouth,’ ‘know, ’ ‘can’ are of the same 

btock of words with ken and its allied form koy or con, which run through all the 
Teutonic languages with the generic meaning to ‘know,’ ‘to be able.* The rdot 
may be thus traced in all Aryan tongues. In Sans, it is gnd (Wt ndman 
- gndman , as Lat. nomen— gnomen {cognomen, ignominia). Whether the primary 
signification was self-knowledge generally— or that of any particular sensd, as 
^ight, oi smell, is a disputed point. Qean Trench thus remarks on it ; — “ The 
word ‘ uncouth ’—now ^unformed in manner, ungraceful in behaviour ; but 
once # simply ‘ unknow n * The change in signification is to be traced to the same 
causes which made ‘ baib irons,’ meaning at first only ‘ foreign,’ U> have afterwards 
the sense of ‘ savage ’ami * wild.’ Almost^all nations* regard with disfavour and 
dislike that which is outlandish, and generally that with which they are un«. 
acquainted ; so that words whi* h at firet did but express this fact of strangeness, 
easily acquire a further unfai^urable sense.” Couth has become obsolete since 
Spenser’s time, or rather exists merely i» the form 4 could.’ It is found m early 
wnters in the forms couth, couthe , coud, &c. (See Morris, Sp. of Parly English ), * 
principally with the sense ‘knew’ or ‘could,’ as the preterite of the verb 
cunnen , Mod. E. can, Prov. ken, “To dancen well cohthe they the guise.” — 
Chaucer, Robert of Rochester. “Of secret love he coudem and of solas ” — W. 
Miller e' 8 Talcs , V. 3200. “Well couth he tune his pipe, ana frame his stile/ — 
Spenser, Shepherd's Calender , Jany. 'Shis last passage illustrates the transition 
to the modern sense of ‘ could,’ the letter V ’ of which was inserted to make it 
uniform with ‘ should.’ But * couth ’ in the word ‘ uncouth ’ represents not so 
much the preterite as the past part, of the Anglo-Saxon cunnan, gekyHh, known, 
see Beowulf in Angus ‘ H. E. T/ §. 70. • #• 

It also occurs a#a present Wse and as a participle* As a pres, it has in Piers 
Ploughman , Ed, Skeat, V. 181, a causative form. 

• # “ I couth it in owre cloistre, that all owre conceit wrote it.” 

As a part, in Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight, Ed, Morris, 14900, &c. 

Uncouth survives in Lowland Scotch as ‘ unco.’ 

Syns. JJncouth, unknown, strange, foreign, barbarous, and therefore rough 
inmamfei. The progression of idea is cl^r enough. 

‘With uncouth rhymes &o.’— Adorned with verses, which hdfe very strange 
rhymes, and with sculpt &e of the most rustic aud inartistic description, — 
Barrow. . 

• % • 

Rhymes— A ccording to derivation the word is to be spelt rime, Rhvme was the 
old spelling. Fr. rwnf, It, rima , The A. S. rifhe is a w&ti to denote number. 
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Implores the passing tribute of a sigh; 80 

Their name, their years, spelt by th* unletWd BJuse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply : 4 
And many a holy text arouna shfl strews, 

The * h * and * y * had got into it by the confusion with ( the Greek word rhythm. 
Rhythm is a modulated composition of words, not according to the laws of metre, 
but adapted in the number of its syllables to the judgment fcf the ear, as are 
the verses of our vulgar poets. Rhyme or metre is an artificial rule with modu- 
lation. Rhythmus is the modulation without the rule. Rhyme cur metie h the 
recurrence at regular intervals of syllables similarly affected. ‘ Accent’ beais 
the same' relation to 1 Rhythm * what the foot is to Metre . Here simply doggiel 
verses, and is eontnsted with * poetry.’ 

‘ Uncouth rhymes ’ — Rude unpolished verses. ‘ Shapeless ’—Without beauty or 
taste : opposed to * shapely.’ « f <> 

‘ Sculpture' — Lat. scvlpo , to carve. Statues or images carved or engraved. 

Deck'd — A dorned. Why is the final * d 9 sounded like ‘ # t ? ’ Give other examples. 

80. Comp. Lycidas, 1. 21 

11 So may som gentle Muse c 

With lucky words favour my destin’d urn, 

And, as he passes, turn *' ' . 

* And bid fair peace be to my sable shrowef.” 

Mr. Barrow explains the last couplet thus The rudely sculptured memorial 
stone seems to call on the passer-by, to heave a sigh of sorrow at the thought of the 
loss, he who now lives m that grave, rrnist have been to hij bereaved family. 

Implores — T he monument either by its appeal ance or by words on it to 
that effect imploies or requests for sympathy from the passer-by It agrees 
with its nominative memorial , and is the oflly verb in the sentence which begins 
at ‘yet.’ Erected is a part. , but it has after it the infin. of purpose, to protect . 
Passing i. e. Giv&i in passing, by the passer-by. The word also conveys a 
notion of transi tori ness/ slightness, as if the emotipn roused were not a deep one, 

r\ familiar quotation. 

81 — 82. Comp. Cowper, Task } B. I, 283 

“In characters uncouth, and spelt amiss.” 

* c 

The meaning ip, Their tombs are inscribed onlvc with their names and years 
written tfy some ignorant poet, instead of eulogies and commendations, or 
elegiac poems which are designed for the rich and powerful. u 

81. * Th } unlettered Mrne'X e.> the unlearned rustic verse-maker substitutes 
the name and age of the dead for the pompous epitaph or elegiac stanzas in 
which the rich are commemorated after death. 

U n letter'd = I lliterate. Cf. ‘ Man of letters ' and such expressions. Muse— 
Poet Cf. Shakespeare, Sonnet XXI. 

“ So is it not with*- me as with that man, f 

Stirr'd by a painted beauty to his verse.” 

So in Spenser, Milton, Dryden, &c. 'Spelt' may be taken literally. 

'Their years'— The year in which each of them was born and the year in 
.which he died,— $he inen^nto or statistics of birth and death. 

83, 4 Holy text ’—The holy texts are passages from the Hply Bible, 
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That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For whojj^to dtfmb Forgetfulness a prey, o5 

Holy— rA^the consciousness of the close relationship that exists between 
physical ana moral purity is show by the double meaning* in old times of 
the word clean ; so the ck>fc3 connection generally teit to exist between soundness 
of soul and of body is illustrated by the common origin of heal, health, kale, holy, 
all of which come from the Goth, hails , sound, — S mith. Its antorfym in profane* 

'Jexts— Der. Lat. textum, text us, a weaving or web, a composition, the subject 
of a discourse. Of. Pretext, 

* She stress ’-^She (i, e, the Muse) scatters ov6r the various grave stones. To 
eitrew or straw is the A. S. stredan or streowian. • 

80—81, A familiar quotation. • 

84. These holy verses inculcate moral precepts which prepare* the rustics for 
death. 1 Itystic moiyxlist'-r- The villager, whose morality does not extend beyond 
the range of sundry wise maxims drawn from the experience of past generations, 
and handed down from ^ther to son. ‘ Learh to live ’ and ‘ Learn to die,’ trans- 
lations from Latin, are not uncommon mottos for a tombstono. — J eaffreson. 

Moralist — Used here loosely for one who learns or practices morals ; philoso- 
pher. The meaning of the line is, That enables the village philosopher to face 
death without fear. • 

Teach — Is* ungrammatical. Strict grammar requires the singular * teaches/ as 
the nomin. of the relative that is ‘many a text,' ‘ To hide'— How to. live, so that 
whefi he dies he may die at peace with God. • 

85. ‘ Who'— Who is there, that. At the first glance it might seem that to 
dumb Forgetfulness a prey was in apposition to who, and the meaning was ‘who 
that lies now quite forgotten,’ ^c ; in which case the 2nd. line of the stanza 
must be closely connected with the 4th ; for the question of the passage is not 
‘who ever died ?’ but ‘ who ever died without wishing to be remembered ? ' But in 
this way of interpreting this difficult stanza (i) there is comparatively little force 
in the appositional phras^ (ii) there is a certain awkwardness in deferring so long 
the clause ( virtually adverbial though apparently co-ordm^e ) in which, as has 
just been noticed, the point of the question really lies. Perhaps therefore it^s 
better to take the phrase to dumb Forgetfulness a prey as in fact the completion of 
the predicate resigned, and interpret thugf:— ‘ Who ever resigned this life of his 

•l y ig noi 

‘If to iti 
\ though 

Hales. b * * 

• • s 

An imaginary objeotor is answered. The following lines are a protest against 
the Lucretiau, ♦Epicurean, or Materialistic view which looks on death as the 
cnd*of all things, and denies a future existence.— Jeaffreson. 

' For who, to dumb <£r.’ — This stanza is connected with the last but one, the 
last being in parenthesis. — Payne. This is a familiar quotation. 

A critic observes thus Here our author *has a very expressive word, highly 
pootical, but I think not common ; and Daniel has, as quoted in Cooper’s Musses' 
Library , ^ . . 

“And in himself with sorrow does complain 

The misery of Dark Forgetfulness”.— M. J. of Education . • 

The meaning of the ^erse is, Who ever resigns ^this life ao that it should be 
forgotten, . • 
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This pleasing anxious being e’er resign’d, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day* ' 

r 'Dumb Forgetfulness '— Ufter oblivion. Oblivion tells nothing of the past, 
and is therefore called ‘Dumb*. But is prey in apposition to who/jr to being . ? 
If to the latter, then dumb means blank, silent , without sound or life. Syns. : — A 
dumb man has not the power to speak. A mute man Either does uot choose, or 
is not allowed,, to speak. Whatever takes away the faculty of speech, even 
for a time, causes a man to be dumb. Men are dumb from s#me organic defect : 
circumstances may make us mute.— G raham. « 

Forgetfulness— S yns. i—Forgetfulnes and Oblivion fall undjr the class of 
aotive and passive. The former refers to persons, the latter to tilings. We 
cannot speak of things buried in forgetfulness, nor can we allude to tho 
oblivion of - men. Forgetfulness is an act of the mind, oblivion a state of things. 
Oblivion refers tS things forgotten, forgetfulness to those who forget tnem. 
Persons are forgetful ; things are lost in oblivion. — Graham. 

4 A prey ' — Given over to, or, as we say, the victim of 'anything. The metaphor 
being from a wild ravenous beast. Prey is derived from Latin preeda, through 
Fr. proie. + » 

86. ‘This pleasing anxious being * — See in the fine lines to Life by Mrs. 

Barbauld (given in part in the Golden Treasury ). , 

“Life 1 we *ve been long together 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather.” , 

The meaning of the expression is, Dear to men notwithstanding its anxiety. 

This existence ? however full of anxiety , is always pleasing. Anxious — Full of 
care. * 

85—6. Comp, also, “And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove, &c.” 
’ —Goldsmith’s Hermit . 

87. 4 Warm ' — This word recalls the associations of comfort and cheerfulness 
which are the result of sunshine, just® as cold and chill are associated with 
discomfort and misery. Precincts— Lat. prcecinto , fr. prweingo , to encompass, 
Was the lobby or gallery which ran round or girdled (pwenwjo) a Roman amphi- 
theatre. Hence, by the ‘precincts of a building’ is meant the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. This is Ma lifeless and prosaic word ; and un suited to the epithet 
warm. 1 The warm precincts of the day,’— The pleasing scenes uf life as opposed 
to the dull gloom of the grave. Day — < For life is a rendering of the classical 
lux. ( Metonymy). 

.85 — 88. Oud author had evidently Milton’s lines when he wrote this beautiful 
BtanSa, 

14 -£-£-For who would lose, 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity, t 
To perish rather, swallowed up ana lost 
In the wild womb of uncreated night, 

Devoid of sense and motion” ?— Paradise Lost , B.II. Us. 146-151. 

Addison too, has appealed to the s>me principle of our nature, w hen he puts 
these words into the mouth of Cato, e 

44 It must be sd— Plato thou reason e^t well, 
r £lse whence this pleasing hope, this ford desire, 

This longing after immortality ?” &c. 

The meaning of the whole stanza is, What human being con scion 5 ; of the lutci 
oblivion to which hd would b6 consigned after death, evi&r left thib life •wmch 
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Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind f 

On some^ond Abreast the parting soul relies, 

Sqme pious c^rops the closing eye requires ; 90 

though full of troubles # aiul ‘ anxieties is nevertldess dear to every body without 
expressing an earnest desifc to li\% longer. 


88. ‘ Nor cast one— behind ? ’—So Whitehead’s Ode I, Vol. II. p* 263;— 

, “The voice resumed again, proceed, 

_ Nor oast one lingering look behind.” 

* Nor cast'— i And did not east’ ; or, ‘ without ^casting.’ 4 A longing look' is a 
look expressive of longing or desire. This contains a good instance of tnc Figure 
Alliteration. • 

89. [So Drayton in his Moses ; — 

• “ft is £ome comfort to a wretch to die, 

(If there be comfort in the* wa$ of death) 

To liavfe some friehd, or kftul alliance by, 

To be officious at the parting breath.”] 

‘ On some fofid breast «&c.’ —The dying man trusts to some tender loving heart to 
shed tears of sorrow over him ; such tears as may console him with the thought 
that he is not (lying unoared for. — B aRR<Jw. # 

“ In this stanza the poet answers in an exquisite manner the two questions, or 
rather the one question twice repeated, of the preceding stsfhza. JRis answers may, 
as has been suggested to me by a friend, form a ClfLnax. The 1st line seems to 
regard the near approach of death ; the 2nu its actual advent; the 3rd the time* 
immediately succeeding that ad' ait; the 4th a still later time. What he would 
say is that every one while a spuik of life yet remains in him yearns for some 
kindly loving remembrance ; nay, even after the spark is quenched, even when all 
is dust and ashes, that yearning must still bo felt. We would never not be loved. 
The passion for affection and sympathy can never, never die. • Strangely different 
was Sterne’s wish about his last moments— a wish wliidh accident gratified. — 
Hales. * Parting soul ’ i. e. The period before death. • * 

• Fond — L oving and beloved. Unlike ‘ silly,’ anil some other words, it has 
gradually reversed its moaning from baif to good, the original sense being foolish , 
doting. For parting , see notes on l . 1. JIelics — Perhaps a hybi idffrom L»t. re, 
again, and the Eng. verb lie, (Jr fry may intend that this deri vatioi# shoul^l suggest 
itself, and add a shade to the meaning. — Jeaffxesun. ^ 

90. ‘ Some piou# dsops &c.*’— Cf. : — # 

“No friend’s complaint, no Kind domestic bear 
% • Pleas’d thy palo ghost, or grac’d thy mournful bier ; 

By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos'd — Pope’s Elegy’ 81, 

And, 

“Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part.” — V. 80. 

Pious — Id the sense of the Lat. pius, affectionate. ‘ Pious drops ’ — This expres- 
sion is. Sorrowed from Ovid. See Ov. 3^'ist, IV. iii. 41. It means, tribute of 
affection in the form of tears. 

The eye closing in the # slSep of death asks for (requires) some pious drops , i. e . , 
some (not many) tears shed by those whose acar connection with the dying makes m 
mourning a duly , and tears the fulfilment of a sacred obligation.— J eaffreson. 

‘ The dosing ?yc 1 Tift moment of death, m * % 
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J0\ ’n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 

i 1 

Ev’n in our ashqs live their wonted fires'. 

,o 

1)1—92. A familiar quotation. ' 

91. ‘ Voice of Nature ’ — From the Anthologia. 

A critic observes thus, “ This line is so obsolete thwt it is difficult to apply it 
to what preefids it. Mason in his edition in \ain attempts to derive it from a 
thought of Petrarch, and still more vainly attempts to amend it; Wakefield ex- 
pends an octavo page to paraphrase this single verse. From the following lines 
of Chaucer, D’lsrseli in his Curiosities of Literature , Kentledge Edition. 18GG, p. 
212 traces how Cray caught the recollected idea. The old Revc in his Prologue, 
says of himself, and of old men, 

For whan we may not don than wot hp spoken ; 

Yet in oui ashen cold, is fire y reken.”- Ty rwjut’s Cliavcer, 

Bene. Prof vcr. 3$79- 3880. 

The similarity in in the words, not in the ’cense. The Reve says that even in old 
age the passions of youth ai e w arm. Cray moans e\eu after death the yearning 
for affection still lives. 

Wakefield cites Pope, Epistle to M. Blount , vcr. 72 : — 

“ I5y this e’en now they live, e’en now they charm, 

Their wit still sparkling, and tlivir flame stilll warm." 

Gray himself quotes from Petrarch 169th (170th in some editions) sonnet which 
is thus translated by Niott : — ‘ 

“These, fny sweet fair, so warns prophetic thought, 

Closed my bright eye, and mute 1 hy pqpt’s tongue, 

E’en after death shall still with > parks be fraught,” 

the ‘these’ in the first of the quoted lines meaning his lo\c and his Kings con- 
cerning it. Comp. Th< Hard, l. 122. 

Add the well-known lines from Tennyson’s Maud , I. (xxii 11.): — 

u Shf'*is coining, my owm, my sweet, 

Wcic it ever so any a tread 
My hcait would licai her and beat, 

Were it cai tlr in an earthly lied : 

My dust would hear her and beat, 

" Had I lain for a centiuy dead, 

Would start and ti rouble under her feet 
And oh^som in purple and red.” 

92. ‘ E\"n in ouv ashes &e.’ — Even in the grave, that desire tor affectionate sym- 
pathy winch we evinced when ali\c, is expressed by the “ frail memmial still creeled 
nigh.”— L’aynk. 

Paraphrase- ‘ Ev’n in our ashes,’ i c., even when no more of ns is left Hum 
may be contained in an urn (ver. 11), ‘the wonted files of tlio^e ashes are' stdl 
alnc i. e , the desire to bo icmcmbered by our friends is as keen as it was wont 
to be when we were alive. 

He may not be actually thinking of f the state of the soul after death, but may 
he poetically regarding the mrcuption on the ton\jj as the real expression of a 
dead man s wishes — JfcAFrciESON. «. 

*.»2 Var,- JSe'e Add glow, in Alt.., M. and W. 

Hit. I ml md Edition-^ cad 

• Ynak*. and faithful tv ha wonted ftio* 
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For ilieo, who, mindful of-th, unhonour’d dead, 

. Dost inHhcvsfc lines their artless tale relate > 

If cjjancc* by lonely Contemplation ledj 95 

Wonted— ^ont from the obsolete •word to wove, to bo accustomed, of which 
the current adjective woftf j. s the participle, and wonted another participle, formed 
upon the belief that the veih is wont and not trowfy -Morell. It ia derived from 
, A. H. wunian , to live, to dwell. Wont is not a past part. pass, of to ‘ won.* It 
is the present indie, of a separate and independent verb formed from the past, 
part, woned or wont , and meaning, to bo in tho habit of doing. Its preterite and 
pa at. part, take^tlic form wonted. From Richardson’s quotations it does not appear 
to have eom& into use before the middle of the sixteenth centmy. 

It # is now becoming obsolete, and, excepting in the part. 4 wngted,* has died out 
completely from familiar language its place being filled by the past part. * wont ’ 
with the auxiliary verb ‘to be.’ This combination has always existed in tho 
language, afid, bearing thfi same meaning as ‘ to wont,’ has created some confu- 
sion.— jEAFFJiESON. • • 

'Live their wonted fires*’- -Emotions that aro felt in life. ‘ Wonted fire* * — Tho 
v\ armth of natural family affections. 

S9— 92. meaning* is, ‘Man’s love of* life is so great that it continue* to 
his very la .t moment . in the expectation of being remembered and lamented by 
some of his (War frien Is and relatives ; nftr is it suffeicd to perish even with his 
death, for his tomb or a^fles, as the case may he one of burial or burning, natur- 
ally (*ill up his memory in all the livtliness of the man. • m • 

03. ‘ For Ihee’ — Ati for tlicc or as to thqc. The poflt here addresses his own 

soul and predicts the manner of his death and the account which might bo given 
of him by an old swain. 

* Mindful ’ — Lat. manor ; not lorgctful of, or wanting in due respect to the 
dead. • 

93, &c. From so many different quarries aro the stones brought to form this 
elaborate mosaic pavement. From this stanza the style of toinposition drops 
into a lower key ; the language is gainer, and is not in harufony with the splendid 
and elaborate diction of the former part. Mr. Mason says ifr has a Doric dclfc 
cacy . — Aldine Poets— G kay. 

* “ The remainder of the poem refors to the character and circumstances of tho 
author, who, by reflecting on the condition and fate of others, is naturally re- 
minded of his own.” — Payne. • • # 

93-96. The meaning is, As regards myself who disposed to pity these (Toad 
rustics and preserve their inglorious memory from oblivion, relate their plain 
narrative in this po?m* if some person of similar disposition with myself, boing 
led to this spot by solitary musing, happen to enquire into my fate after death. 

94* Artless — Their tale or story is a simple one, and neitlm has nor needs tho 
tricks of art to set out and embellish it. 

95. ‘ If chance ' — Perhaps, tho poet wrote ‘ chance 1 for ‘ perchance ’ i c., by 
cliance — yirttially in this place an adverb. — If haply. Our author has imitated this 


14—97. IStanza XXIV. originally stood thus • 

“If chance, that e’er some ponsivo spirit move, 
By sympathetic unkings hfte dolay’d % 

With vain, tho' kind inquiry shall cxploi o 
Tb^ oneg-ivved haunt, this* Jviifcj debited bb»<k.» 
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Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, — 

ILiply some hoary^hoadod swain may say,' 

“ Oft havo we seen him at the peep of (lawn ✓ 

un-English usage from Latin. The expression occurs q^so in Cowper’s Task, Book 

' "if chance at length lie finds a greeneward smooth &c.” 

Contempiation— A Fcrsopifieation. Spcn&ei’s Contemplation is an old m T in. 
See Faery Qvcene, I. x. 46. Comp. : — 

“To contemplation’s sober eye o 

Such is the race of man.” — Gray, Ode on the Spring . 

Also, • 

” I saw from Contemplation's quiet cell .** — Akknside. 

‘ By lonely Contemplation led,’ &r. i. e. In a contemplative mood some like- 
minded person should conic to this Church-yard, and inquire about me then perhaps 
affine white-haired peasant may say! — B yrrow. m 

Led is in agreement with spirit, l, 06. 

96. * Kindred spirit ’ — A person of similar disposition ; one l ; ko the poet, 

‘ mindful of the unlionour’d dead,’ i. e., who would show ins affinity A* kinship by 
looking upon the poet’s tomb as the poot had looked on the tombs of the peasants. 
Kind and mankind arc closely connected. A kind person is a ‘ kinnod 1 ' person, one 
of kin ; one who acknowledges and acts upon his kinship with other men, confesses 
that he owes to them, as of one blood with himself, the debt of love. And so 
mankind is mankinntd. — Trench. , 

' Craik observes thus ■ — “ Kin, kindrul, and l hid (both the subst. andadj.)all 
belong to one family, of which the head is cyn, nation, offspring. To this family 
of words belongs the English king , tlio representative of the ancient cyny, or 
cyncg or cyniny.” • ’ 

* Fate — F rom Lat. fari, to speak, and so originally an utterance of the Deity, which 
not even the sp< akor could revoke. Lit., it signifies that which is spoken. 
According to the ancient mythology, gods and m^n were equally subject to it ; and 
(fur author here spOaks after the manner of the ancients. According to our ideas 
what God wills is fate, and nothing else is. 

97. Swain — O riginally a sorvaut ; so a young man, a peasant, a shepherd, a 

lovetf. Der. A. 8. swingan or swincan, to work. favourite word in tho poetic 
dictrn t f the 1 last century. It is seldom used except in poetry. Nymph is its 
feminine form. \ r 

98. 1 At the peep of daym ’—At the time when light pcept as it wore through 

the eastern sky, i. e., early in the morning. Allusions to the eye of day are vciy 
common in poetry. • * , 

Cf. The Bard, l. 121. 

“ Bright Rapture calls, and, soaring as she sings, 

Waves in the eye of heav’n her many colour’d wings.” 

Also, Xycidas , Us. 25 — 26 : — * ( 

“Together both ero ‘the high lawns appear’d 
Under the opening eye-lids of the^morn.” 

And, ComtSf 138—40. * 1 

“Ere 'die blabbing eastern scout 
The nice inborn, on tho Indian st'op 
.F^om her cabin’d loop-hole peep.” 
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Brushing with hasty steps the dews away 
% To meet th^sun upon the upland lawn. 100 

99. ‘ Bmshing ’ — Sweeping or rubbing as with a\>ruah. — Metaphorical. 

Cf. Par. h>st, B. V. 428:— . 

“ThougU from off the boughs each morn 
Wt brush mellifluous dews.” 

Also, Arcades. v®r. 50 : — 

“And from the boughs brush off the evil dew.” 

‘ Brushing with hasty &c.* — Walking rapidly o # ver the dew-covered grass in order 
to leach tho top of the hill to see the sun rise. — Bai&ow. 

99—100. A familiar quotation. • 

100. * To meet the sun ’ — Scil. To sde it rise above the horizon. So Langhomc 
In Visions 0 of Fancy, Klcffy III. 

“ Then lot me mept the moon’s first ray.” 

Also, Thomas Warton, II. 147 : — 

• “On fiiry uplands meet. the peering sale,” , 

Upland — Gray seems to use the word loosely for ‘on the higher ground.’ Per- 
haps he tool# it from Milton without qfiite understanding in what sense Milton 
u^ed it. ‘ Upland lawn m in opposition to the hay-making scene in the lower landS. 
It means, flat ground or smooth expanse of grass on the top of -a hill. Comp. 
Milton’s V Allegro, 92, ‘ upland hamlets,' opposed to ‘.tower’d cities’ in v. 117 of 
the & mi c poem; and the word ‘ upland ’ msed in the older sense of country as’ 
opposed to town, and Cf? such compounds, as ‘ inland,’ ‘ moorland.’ 

Perhaps our poet was in mind of another passage of Milton, Lycidas, l 25 : — 

“ Ere the high lavfti appear’d 
Under the opening eyelids of the morn*” # 

Strictly the word ‘upland ’ means ‘highland,’ Germ, obfitfand, and derives that 
other force from the fact that large towns belong to the plains. A third meaning 
^naturally is rude, illiterate, unrefined, savage. ® 

Lawns — Lawn— Pasture commonly 9iny open grassy space. It seems to de- 
note radically a clear or cleared space where the view is unobstructed. So Jaundc 
in Piers Ploughman. Comp, tane, an opening, a passage between houses or fields 
(see Wedgwood). Cf. Paradisl Lost, Book IV. 252. Wfyere the grovef oifEdeir 

are thus described : — # • • 

• • * 

“ Betwist them lawns or level dowits, and flocks 

% * Grazing the tender herb, wero interspers’d, <fcc.” 

Pope has, 

“ Interspersed in lawns and opening glades, 

Thin trees arise that shun each other’s shades.” 

WitlT the sense of the passage comp, i 

“Straight mine eye hath <;aught new pleasures, 

Whilst tne landskip round it measures, 

Russet lawns and fallow# gray, 4 

Y.u 100. "0u the high brow of yonder hanging lu>Yn.”— Jftnf Ms, 



TIhto at the foot of yond6r nodding beech, 

That wreathes its old fantastic roots so liigli, ✓ 

Where the kibbling flocks do stray, 

* * * * / 

Meadows trim and daisies pide r » 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide/ '—L' Allegro, lls. 69 — 76. 

101, &c. Comp. Shakespeare ( 

“ He lay along 

Under an oak, whose antique root peep’d out r 
Upon the brook that brawls, along the wood.” « 

s — As You Like It, Act II Sc. i. 

‘ Nodding biech' J - The beech is called 1 lioddipg * because its branches 'are 
pendent. Nodmnu — A ny swaying up and down, or to and fro, movement of the head 
or crest is called nodding. In its usual sens*' of overhanging. , [ * Hod ’ according 
to Wedgwood has no immediate connection, with Lai. nutus, nuto. Tooke makes 
it a past part, of A. S. hniyan, to'oeml, but it does not seem to occur in earlier 
authors. Iiichardson’s first instance is from Beaumont and Fletcher.] ‘ Yonder'— 
See notes on l. 9. Beech— (In Saxon hcc and boc is a book. It may be that becrh 
h properly the name of bark, and this being used by ouj rude ancestors, as the 
materials for writing, the word came to signify a book.) A chestnut tree of the 
genus Fagus. The beech grows to a large" fe'ize, with branches forming, a beautiful 
head w ith thick foliage. See Max Muller, 2nd Series, pjS. 216, 222, &c. Foot 
— Base. 

102. ‘ That wreathe <Cr.’ — The curiously twisted roots of which appear so 
distinctly above the surface of the ground. — B. Comp. T. Warton’s Ode 
VII. 53. 

lk From the deep dell whose shaggy roots 
Fringe the rough brink with wreathes and shoots.” 

Also, Sponsor’s R. of Rome, St. XXVIII 

“Shewing her wreathed rootes pud naked arms.” 

Wreathes — When verb as in this place (ea) is pronounced long. To wreathe 
is to make into a wreath. Cf. A. S. wreed. 

Fantastic— Irregular, so called because fantasy (phantasy) or fancy is arbi 
trary, irregular. t In reforence to the strange twisting or contortions of its roots. 
This v»or£ may M bo tracod in its etymological connections in Beveral of the prin- 
cipal Aryan languages. * [ Gr. phaino , to appear, phanos, apparent ; whence 
phantasia , Fr. fantasie , imagination. Another formation from >the same root is 
phantasma , It. fantasma Fr. fdntosme , fantome , appearance, spectre, Lat. phantasia . 
Fantasy, phantasy, fancy, phanwj, phantom, with'their derivations, are all from theflr, 
root phaino— to appear, and come through the French.] The initial letter appears 

101. The first draught of the poem gavo 

Him have we seen t^o groonwood side along, 

Whtlo o’er tho hoath wo hied, our Labour done, 

Oft as the wood lark piped hor farewell song, 

With wistful eyes pursue tho setting aun.” v 

Mason says, “ I rather wondor that the Poe rcjoctod this starza, as it not only has tho 
samo sort of Dorio dohcaoy which chirms us peculiarly in this part of tho poem, but also com- 
pletes the account of his wlidle day : whoroas, this c> tQing scene being omitted, we h«v e 
only his morning walk, and his noon tide repose, ' 
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Ilis listless length at noontide would lie stretch, 

■* \ 

to hav^ been originally ‘ f ’ in all cases, for in early Urench the Greek letter {phi) 
was not represented by 'ph' Chaucer has fantorn (&rtn of Lawcs Tale , V. 5457), 
and 4 fnntesyfcB ’ occurs in Piers PloiOffian. After the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, there was a tendency to alter the spelling of all such words so as to show 
their classical origin (sc eA}an.JSng.Lant/. t Lect. XX. § 4,) and, accordingly, in 
Spenser .we find phantasy, and in Sir Thomas More phantom. £ liantasm came 
perhaps, direot from tho Greek, for it is not found in early writers. See Anous, 
4 7P. & 7 f .,’ § 557. The root, as is often the case in old trees, showed above 
ground.— Jeaf^RESON. , 

101—103! Beech, stretch arc imperfect rhymes. Hcucc not allowable in short 
and finished poems. The same is the case in 11s. 114 and 116, with the words 
bontc and thorn . And in the XX. and XXI, stanzas, there &r8 a four lines in tho 
rhymes of similar sound, as nigh, sigh , supply , die.— Al dine Poet s. — Gray. 

103. ‘His listltfts length &c.’— He was wont in a listless manner to stretch 
himself out at length.— B. So Shakdspearc :- r 

“If yoS measure your lubber’s length again,” &c. 

— King Lear , I. iv. 97. 


Also, 


# “ -Spread 

His listless limbs at noontide on the marge 
m Of smooth translucent pools.”— S cott. # 

And, Spenser, • 

“ His goodly length stretchod on a lily bed.” 


The moral epithet * listless ’ (meaning without energy, without any determinate 
design) is transferred to the word whief^ stands, for the body or human figure. 
Tennyson in The Miller's Daughter has ‘a long and listless boy.’ The verb to • 
‘list* is poetic for ‘listen,’ but this is from lust or list, to desire. 

Noontide — (C ompounded of Noon , Tide.) ‘Noontide’ ^ tho same as ‘Noon- 
time,’ when in hot countries thejfe is hardly a breath of wmj stirring ; and meji 
and beasts, by reason of the intense heat, retire to shade and rest. 

• Noon is derived from Lat. nona, ninth Jiour of the day or three o’clock, now wo 
call twelve o’clock noon . 

Tide is equiv. to 4 timo,’ f% A. S. tkl, time, the time when a thing happens, as 
in Shakespeare’s King John , 114. i. 85. * » -* 

“Among the high tides in the Calenda^&c.” 

Tide is cognate with the Ger. zeit, time ; time itfcelf is the French temps, Lat, 
tempus ; the temples of the head arc the parts where time is indicated by the pulsa- 
tions of the bfood. An illustration of Grimm's law. The simple word is now 
usually confined to the periodic ebb and flow of the sea— a meaning derived from 
its primitive sense. We still speak of Whitsuntide, Eastertide, &c. ; and have a 
P 1 *P verb that ‘time and tide wait for no man,’ when tide has the secondary 
meaning of* ‘ opportunity.’ Cf. ‘ Eventide,’ And ‘ betide,’ to happen. 

‘ Would he ’ — Would (in such idioms as, ‘he would say,’ ‘ he would go,’&e.) 
seems to be equiv. to ‘was wont to say,’ &c., *was in the habit of saying/ Cf., 

* ivould run,' Progress of 'Poesy, l. 118. # 

J03— 104. The meaning of the lines is, At noon he \vould carelessly stretch 
bis limbs under the sl^ade of the beech and east* wistful look upon the stream- 
let that murmurs by him, • * 
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And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

tl Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, ' , 10/ 

Mutt’ ring his wliyward fancies he would rove; 

104. [Comp. Burn’s Epistle to William Simpson 

„ “ The muse, nae Poet ever fand her, 

" Till by himsel’ he foam'd to wander ; 

Adown some trotting burn’s meander ; 

An’ no think lang ) 

0 sweet, to stray an’ pensive ponder 

A heart-felt sang J ”] 

Pore—’ T hcwoi^l '‘pore’ occurs with this sense of intent gazing in Chaucer, 
Cant Tales, 5877, &c. It maybe connected with.^cer; and some refer ft to 
* bore ’ in the sense of ‘ penetrating.’ 

Babbles— Derived from Babel, where the confusion of tongues toyk place. 
Brooks have babied or tinkled caer since poets began to sing. Cf. Hoiacc 
to his Bandusian spring Carrn. III. xiii. 15. For the Onomatopoeia and its 
cognates see Farrar, Chap on Lang., p. 159. And Cf. Shakespeare, As You Like 
It, JL i. I 16. 

< Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks.”— 

, " JllAFHtESON, 

105. Comp.’ Shakespeare 

“ Yet at my parting sweetly did she smile 

In Bcorn.”— Sonnets. 

Also, 

, “ It makes me smile in scorn.”— Appius and Virginias, Old 

Plays, Vol. v., p. 365. 

1 ‘ Laughing in scorn. ’’-^Massinger. 

“Disdainfully half smiling. ’—Par. Lost, B. IV. 903. 

‘ Hard by 1 The idea is from hard substances being usually compact, "closo 
is. texture.’ Hence 'it means close to, near. In this phrase the word ‘ hard ’ 
retains its original sense of pressed or pressing. An eariior and similar idiom is 
‘fast by,’ Milton, Ode ii. 21. 

Richardson quotes no instance of * hard by ’ earljer than Shakespeare. Perhaps 
hardjbt and har&ily, being used first as=‘ scarcely,’ e,nd then (Chaucer, Cant Tales , 
9186) as =‘ almost,’ gave occasion to this idiom in which ‘ hard ’=nearly, near, 
close. 

1 i 

* Smiling as in scorn ’ i. e. Smiling as if scornful, not as one would smile in joy 
The phrase now smiling as in scorn is adjectival to wood. Here he speaks of hansel! 
in the third person. 

106. Mutt’iung— T o miter means to utter words with a low voice and com- 
pressed lips, with sullenness or with complaint. The almost invariable practice 
of solitary men. * Wayward fancies Tho epithet is a natural one, as fancy 
brings together images which have no cdunexion moral or natural, and is subject 
to no law. Wayward— Independent of control ; ^properly means desirous of 
having his owi*way. Originally, wilful Chaucer speak# of ‘ wayward tyrants,’ 

> Now its us.’cAl sense is ficjde or unstable. Dor. Old Eng. wacward , and so p»o- 
bably connected with ’ woo, ’ not ‘way,’ Cf. Froward and itsopp. toward m 
ilaton's Essay xix, * 
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Isow (iioopmg, woful-wan, lifw one forlorn, 

% O i uaz*d wkh care, or cross’d in hopeless love. 

107 ‘ flfyfril \oan'~ I his is not equiv to ‘woefully wan,* but a combination 
of ganntncssVnd wietchedness in tlyi extreme —Pale and sorrowful It is not a 

itt compound, and must b^ divided into two separate words, for such they 
an when releised f w om ihe handcuffs of the hyphen Hurd has wrongly given 
*lx/y pacing, * And ‘ban en spirited,’ and ‘ high sighted,’ as compound epithets, 
in lus notes on Holme’s Ait of Poehy — Aldtne Poets — Gray 
IffotKt the edict of the AUdeiation. CL Spenser, January , 8, 0 

% “ For pale and wanne he was, (alas the while 1 ) 

May seeme he loved or else some care he tooke ” * 

T Vsnftd is part of the predicate of the sentence. * • 

1 One ’—A pei son 

1 orlorv — boiloin has heio the sense of utterly forsaken, deserted by the 
woild TlA word •is nofo used onlv in leference to persons, not to things. 

J atham observes — “It is an 0 E word,* meaning ‘foisaken* Pres tensp 
fot lease, I lose, past forteaf, I lost, flrloren , lost Hence a change of 4 s ’ to 4 r * 
in the plunl number of the strqng Preterites m Anglo Saxon, a& is common in 
the Latin hngfcage, Wc have the doublp forms m Latin, atbor, arbos, hoiyor, 
fnnoi d r ’ Cf R(cn iaxsc, chair , chawe <tc Observe that the Anglo Saxon 
msrpaiablc pirticles nan , be, and for corresponding to Gr vet had great force 
and beauty For the \*irious mcinmgsof the prehx ‘for,’ compare ‘ forbid K 
c imp mnded of bid and foi used in the sense of opposition oi contrast, so that 
fa / winch means to command, when compounded with F for * signifies to prohi- 
bit but most of the words into which thjs particle entered are unfortunately 
obsolete Syns —Forlorn is the intensive of forsaken When we are forsaken, 
wc arc partially depmed of society ; the forlorn are deprived of all society and 
help 4 Foisaken ’ also lefers to the act of those who abandon , forlorn qualifies 
t lie state of the abandoned The forsaken are no longer visited by formoi 
fi lends the forlorn aie caied for by no one Things, places, &c as well as 
poisons, aie foisaken , only persons are forlorn Gray in Jus letter to Mr West, 
*Utcd the 22nd August, 1737 writys as follows — * 

“ Low spirits aie my true and faithful companions ; they 'get up with me, go 
V> bed with me, make journeys and returns as I do ; nay, and pay visits, and 
will even affect to be jocose, and force feeble laugh with me ; but most com- 
monly we sit alone together, and are the prettiest insipid company m the world.” 

See also Lord Macaulay s somewhat brutal remarks in the Emay on Moore ’a 
Life of Byron — • # * ** 

“ To people who are unacquainted with real calaimtf, 4 nothing is so dainty 
sweet as lovely nfclabclioly ^ This faint image of sorrow has in all ages been 
(onsideied as an agreeable excitement Old gentlemen and middlo aged gentle- 
mendiave somafty leal causes of sadness that they are rarely inclined ‘ to be as 
sad as night only for wantonness ’ Indeed they want the power almost as much 
as the inclination We know very few persons engaged in active life who, even 
if they were to procure stools to be melacholy upon, aud were to sit down with 
all the p^cmfditator of Master Stephen, would be able to enjoy much of what 
somebody calls 4 the ecstasy of woe.’ ” * 

108 ‘ C>a \l mth care ’-^Broken or vexed* with anxiety; duven mad with 
anucty. Craz d—Dii vert to madness, made crazy. Cf. Cowper, 

44 And, whether being crazed or blind, * 

* Oi becking with a biassed mind, &f t —Fncnd Jap, l 203, 
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“ One mom I miss’d him on the ’custom’d hill, 

Along the heath and near his fav’rite Wee f Wfl 
Another came i ndr yet beside the rill, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he ; / 

“ The next with dirges due in sad array. 

1 Cross'd in' love' — Thwarted by the intervention of so/ne obstacle in the 
path of love. The verb to cross is need in several senses, vizt.— To lay one b^dy, 
or draw one line, across or athwart another in the form of a cross. To cross 
the channel is to go across in a straight line; to cross a pdrBon is to thwait 
or cross him in his purpose ; and a person disposed to act so, is called cross or 
perverse . 

'Hopeless love' i. e. Love not returned,* disappointed love. The negative 
adj. ‘ hopeless * is here used in a proleptic or anticipatory way. ‘ Or ’ = Either. 

109. '1 miss'd him ' i c. I, r the hoa‘i-y-headed swain ‘ observed his (the 

Poet’s) absence,’ or ‘was at a loss’ when I looked for 'him in vain. Custom’d — 
More usually 1 aocustomed.’ Indeed the verb to custom is now quite obsolete. 
Hence ‘custom’d hill ’ means the hill on whose top he was accustomed to roam. 
Hefe custom' d does not belong to the substantive ‘ hill,’ but it properly refers 
to I. Notice the careful choice of appropriate prepositions, on, along, near , 
beside , up, and at. < 

This verse is a familiar quotation. 

110. 4 Heath*— A place over-grown with shrubs— the ‘ upland lawn ’ of 1. 100 
* Fav'rite tree ’—The nodding beech of ver. 101. Favourite is distinguished from 
favoured thus : ‘ Favourite,’ regarded with particular kindness, affection, esteem, 
or preference, as a favourite child. * Favoured,’ having a certain favour or 
appearance, as in the compound, ‘ well-favoured,’ ‘ ill-favoured,* &c. 

111. ‘ Another' i. e. t another morn. ‘ Yet 1 — Again, as yet, even then. *T7>c 
rill ’—The brook, ver, 104. Wedgwood defines a rill as ‘ a trickling stream ’ 
[and compares the I^u. rillen , and trill from trillln, to shiver.] The onomatopcetic 
character of the word seems indubitable. Cf. Ripple , roll, run ; Lat. rivus, rimilus , 
Or. reo. — Jeaffreson. 

112. A very bold, flat, prosaic line. 

113. * The next 1 i e., the next morning. Dirges— A 4 dirge ’ is so called from 
the brat' word of one of, the psalms in the English burial, dirige. The standard 
books on the ritual of the English church throw no light on the word.— Elegiac 
songs. Dus— As prescribed' by the ritual. 

‘ With dirges due' — The appointed funeral hymns being sung ovef him. — B, 

* Sad array ’—Funeral procession. The verb to array means to set in order, to 
clothe, to deck, &c. Some suppose it to be compounded of the prefix a and the O. E. 
ray , from which come raiments and which is allied to A. S. wrigan, to rig, to clothe. 
Others derive it*from the Fr. arroyer c arrier , to set in order. The Norman word 
ardice , ‘ray * meant a robe. Hence array means men equipped or clothed in arms 
and set in order of battle. It is also used in the sense of line, row , as in 
Macaulay’s Hgratius , St. XXI. The wr^d primarily rfieans dress . 

This is a poor line. * 


Vab. 109 On— From in Ms. and Mason. 


EjSegv. 51 

Slow through the church- v»Uy path we saw him borne : — 
Approach, and* read (for thou can’st read) the lay, 115 
* Grav’d on tfie stone beneath yon ag$d thorn.’" 

114. * Ch^ch-way path ’—Comp. :— 

“ Now *it^ is th^ time of night 

That the graves all gaping wide 

Every one lets forth his sprite 

lit the church- way paths to glide.!’— Shakespeare, 

Mid Sum. M. Dr. V. i. 386. 

The phrase may mean the path leading church-sway or church-ward ; the path that 
is the way \o the church. Some editions unnecessarily correct church-way into 
church-yard. ‘ Path ’ is a narrow way ; road is a wider one. ' Borne 1 l c, 
Carfied in a coffin. Slow— Ady], for ‘slowly.' 'Through'-* One would rather 
expect ‘along.’ 

115. For thou^can’si read ’)— The kindred spirit , being an educated man could 

read, whilst the hoary-headed swain, as we may infer from this, could not. 
For the form of the expression, Cf. • 

“Tell, (for you can,) what is it to be wise.” 

• * —Pope, Epistle, IV. 260. 

Also, 

“ And steal (for you steal) celestial fire.”— Y oung. 

And Milton’s Samson 9 Agonistes, 709; also Paradise Lost, B. I. 19: — 

“Instruct me, for thou kuowest.” 

• , . 

Mr. Hales remarks Reading was not such a very common accomplishment 
then that it could be taken for granted* When will it be so everywhere ? All 
things considered, the present age is far from having any right to vaunt itself over 
that of Gray. 

‘ The lay ’ — This is an odd use of the word lay. [Richardson considers the root 
of this word to be the A. S. hbydan , to* make a loud noise, A. S. hlowan , from 
which is also formed hleoth-rian , canere , to sing.] And leoth (the initial ‘h’* 
omitted) is said by Somner to be not only ‘ a verse, a spng* but a shout or noise 
such as mariners make when the^ do anything together, or 4 when the matter doth 
call or encourage them.' Mariners still retain the same custom, and the noise tfiey 
make confirms the etymology, viz., Klow-eth, lowth, the third person of the verb 
hlow-an, and whence leoth, a low or lay. 4 

Mr. Tyrwhitt, in his notes tg Chaucer says, “ We should rather define thp * lay * 
to be a species of serious narrative poetry, of a moderate lengthen a simple style 
and light metre. The word laf, is probably akin to Lat. lam, laudis, ptaisd, and 
literally means a song. Qr&y uses it here in its old sbn&e song, epitaph. See the 
different parts of speech with their respective significations in which the word 
is used. t 

Mr. Hales remarks thus “ The men of the latter part of the 17th and of the 
greater part of the 18th century, were very ignorant of the older vocabulary of 
the language ; else, how could the Rowley Poems have been believed in for one 
second ? ” 

116. f “ It seems to be the general opinion that Gray conceived himself as musing 
over his devoted mother’s grave in the* church-yard of Stoke Pogis (where he 
himself was afterwards interred) when he con\poaed the Elegy." 

4 Grav'd Graven is the regular past part, of the verb to * grave.' * Engraved ' 
would be used in prose. J , 

«Thorn— T he hawthorn, or blackthorn, common trees so called from the number 
and size of their thorns. , 
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THE 'EPITAPII. 


Here rests his head upon the lap of EarthJ 

( fc / 

[ “Before the Epitaph," says Mr. Mason, “ Mr. Gray originally insulted a very 
beautiful stanza* which was printed in sonrj of the first editions, but aftciw aids 


“There scatter’d oft the earliest of the ye^r, 

By hands uaseen are show’rs of violets found ; •» 

The red-breast loves to build and warble there, 

And little footsteps lightly print the ground.” € 

Byron says of this that it is/‘ as fine a stanza as any in his Elegy. I wonder that 
he could haye the heart to ommit it.”] The following Epitaph is supposed by the 
Poet to be pointed out by the swain to the kindred spirit as he is looking at the 
Poet’s grave. * . , 

This famous poem was begun in the year 1742, and finished in 1719* It round 
its way into print in this latter year, to Grayls annoyance, who thereupon publish- 
ed it himself in 1750. Some stanzas, written originally a$ part of it but aftei wards 
rejected by the author’s severe sclf-criticism, are given below in the course ol the 
notes. As to the churchyard, where it was written or meditated, there is contro- 
versy ; Stoke Pogis near Slough, where Gray's mother and aunt lcsided alter his 
father’s death, and Madingley some four miles from Cambridge, competing for the 
honour— Stoke Pogis perhaps with tho tfetter claims ; but there is *attle in the 
poem to localize it. m r 

The Elegy is perhaps? the most widely known poem in our language, Many 
phrases and lines from it have become household words.’ The leason of this 
extensive popularity is perhaps to be Sought in the fact, that it expresses in an 
’exquisite manner feelings and thoughts that aie umveisal. 4 In the current of ideas 
In the Elegy, there is perhaps nothing that is rare, or exceptional, or out of the 
common way. The niusings are of thfl most natural and obvious character 
possible ; it is difficult to conceive of any one musing under similar circumstances 
who should not muse so ; but they are not the less deep and moving on this 
account. There are some feelings and thoughts that cannot grow old and hackney- 
ed. The mystery of life does not become cleared, or less solemnizing and awful, 
for any amount of contemplation. Such inevitable, such everlasting questions 
as rise on the mind when one lingers in tfje precincts of Death can never lose their 
freshness, never cease to fascinate and to move. It is with such questions, that 
would' have been common-place long ages since if they could ever be so, that the 
Elegy, deals. Iff’ deals with them in no lofty philosophical manner, but m a sini Plc, 
humble, unpretentious way, always with the truest and broadest humanity, lhc 
poet’s thoughts turn to the poor ; he forgets the fine tombs inside the church, 
and thinks only of the ^mofildring heaps” in the churchyard (see below, note 
on 1. 13). Hence the problem that especially suggests itself, is the potential great- 


on 1. 13). Hence the problem that especially suggests itself, is the potential great- 
ness when they lived, of the “ rude forefathers ’ that now lie at his feet. He 
does not, and cannot solve it, though he finds considerations to mitigate the sad- 
ness it must inspire ; but he expresses it in all its awfulness in the most effective 
language and with the deepest feeling ; and his expression of it haa become a 
living part of our language.— Hales. f 


TEii Epitaph. ^ 
The whole of^the'Epitaph is often familiarly quoted. 
117. Epitaph— Der. Gr. epi, up oil, and taphos, i 


117. Epitaph — Dor. Gr. epi , up Oil, and taphos, a tomb. A short epigram- 
matic description on a tomb or monument m honour of a person deceased, m prose 
or verse, generally tetter, 
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A Youth to fortune and to fame unknown ; 
fair Science ftown’d not on his humble birth, 

And Melancholy mark’d' him for heft own. 120 

t“ The invention of Epitaphs," whoever in his discourse of funeral monuments 
says rightly, “ proceeded fspm the* presage of fore-feeling of immortality implanted 
in all men naturally, and is referred to the scholars of Linus, the /Theban poet, 
who flourished abgut the year of the world two thousand seven hundred ; who 
first bewailed this Linus their master when he was slain, in doleful verses, then 
called of him Elina, afterwards Epitaphia, for that they were first sung at burials, 
after engraved Upon the sepulchres."— Wordsworth on Epitaphs.] 

* Here * i. e., on the Poet’s grave. 1 Upon the lap»of Earth ’—Upon the lap of 
mo^ier earth, i. e., in this spot. Earth is metaphorically styled the mother of 
men. Comp. Spenser’s Faery Qweene, • 

% ** On tljeir mother earth's dear lap did lie." 

Also, Milton’s Paradise Lost , B. X/777 — 78, 

u Howfjlad woultPlay me down 

As in my mother's lap . There I should rest." 

118. ‘To fortune and to fame unknown ’ i. e. Neither rich nor celebrated, 
A repetition of this line occurs in Gray’s Agrippina 

• “ He yv’d unknown to Fame or Fortune." 

A 0 yonth is the subject of the sentence. This verse has become a common-place 
quotation. 

119. Temple says, that Gray was one of the most learned men in Europe, and 
a piofound scholar in Science. 

Certainly Gray is thinking of himself in those lines, to some extent at least. 
See his Life.— Hales. 

1 Fair Science Science is personified as one of the Muses, and so is called fair . 
Such personifications are not in the taste of our old and best writers, but grow 
up in modern times. Dodsley’s Specimens are full of them. So little did the 
printer know about it, that he h*s not even printed science with a capital letter.— 
Aldine Poets— G ray. • 

* Fair Science' <toc. i. e., though he loved science, yet he was melancholy, an 

affirmation which has little force.— Payne. In other words, The fair-faced god- 
dess of science did not cast * frowning look on his low birth, i. e., his bumble 
parentage did not prevent him from acquiring knowledge. * t 

4 Frowned not on ’—The expression * frowned not ’ s^tims a little puzzling at 
first sight, but the line of thought is clear enough. =' Was not displeased at : looked 
favourably at. Cf. the opening lines of Horace’s Ode, Carm. IV. iii. 1. 

Here is a reference to an astrological belief of the Muses shining auspiciously 
upon the poet when he was bom. 

* Humble birth ’—Gray’s birth was not actually so humble as he himself writes 
here. 

120. i And— The * and ’ seems to be put for but. Melancholy— Gr. mdan, 
black, elide , bile. Dean Trench in his Select Glossary observes on the word thus:— 
This has now ceased, nearly or altogether, to designate a particular form of 
moody madness, the German Tiefsian which was ascribed by the old physicians 
to a predominance of black bile mingling with the blood It was, ’tis true, always 
restrained to this peculiar form of mental unsoundness ; thus Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy has net to do with this one form A madness but with all, This 
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Large was bis bounty, and bis soul sincere, 

Heaven did a recompense as largely senci ; r < 

He gave to Mia’ry.'all he had— a tear, 

however, was its ‘ prevailing use, and here is (to be found the link (5f connection 
between its present use, as a deep ponaiveness or qadnessy and its past the 
1 black bile/ tjjie literal sense of the word. 

‘ Mark'd him' i. e. Set her marks upon him to show that he belonged to her ; 
he was the favourite of melancholy i. e., he was always sad and sorrowful, pf. 
Hymn to Adversity, ver. 27. 

* Melancholy mark'd Ac. ’— [Goldsmith in his Eoveiw of Gray’s Odfcs (Goldsmith’s 
Works, Edition Cunningham 1954, p. 316) says, “ I may add (what Gray’s Editors 
do not mention) that tne poet had here a passage in Izac Walton in his eye. 
But God, who is £ble to prevail, wrestled with him ; marked him for his <tm ; 
marked him a blessing, &c.”— Life of Donne.] 

121. * Large' — The Latin largus originally meant 'plentiful, ccmious, and 

subsequently prodigal. Chaucer us ep large Where in modern English/ree or liberal 
would be used. * « 

‘ Large urn his Cowley 

, " Large was his soul as large a soul as e’er f 

Submitted to inform a body here.” 

Bounty— Der. Fr. bonti, Lat. bonitas, goodness of he/irt, which c shows itself 
in what the hand does. 44 The word 4 bounty ’ usually refers to actual generosity 
but here it meins/ generosity of heart. ’ ’’—Payne. 

Cf. the history of the wold ‘boon/ as a substantive and adjective. The word 
boon,Fr. bon, bonne, good. Not used In familiar English now-a-days, except in 
the expr ession * boon-companion/ when it meanB 4 merry/ 4 jovial’ 

Sincere— Open, and capable of friendship, honest, guileless. Der. Lat. sine, 
without, cera , wax, as the best and finest honey should be. 

[Others say that in the first half of the w ord we have the same root as is found 
in Lat. simplex, singulus ? eemel ; Gr. heis, hen, one. Wedgwood also compares the 
A. S. sin (in composition) which (i ) = always, (ii) is an augmentative. Cf. G. 
shigriin, E. sengreen c (evergreen) ; 0. H. G. sinfluot, N. H. G. sundiuth (the 
groat flood).— Jeaffreson.J » 

Trench remarks thus 44 The etymology of sincerus being uncertain, it is im- 
possible to say what is the primary notion of our English 4 sincere.’ These words 
belong now to an ethical sphere exclusively, and oven there their meaning is not 
altoglthelr what once it $vas ; but the absence of foreign admixture which they 
predicate might be literal ouce.” „ ^ 

122. Largely— Liberally,’ bountifully. Recompense— L at. re, con , penso, to 
weigh out, frequentative from pendo, to weigh. Lit., something# weighed oi^t m 
return, or by way of amends. God repaid him as bountifully ; measured to him 
with the measure with which he meted i. c., by supplying him with a true friend. 

123. LuCr. II. 27 ; and Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, B. XVI. 556 

44 His fame ("tis aV the dead can have) shall live/ 1 t 

•Also, Byron's Corsair, C. I. St, xiv.‘ l. 21. 

• To Mis'ry ’—To the wretched. This explains what his bounty was. Misery— 
The abstract forxbe ooncrete. 4 Misery/ which ib now wretchedness, was originally 
•covetousness/ 44 This jword has nbw reversed its use. Men still by some 
words of this group, (miser, miserly, and misery,) although not by the same ; y by 
•miser’ and 4 miser Jy/ not as ftice by 4 misery ’ and miserable, their deep moral 
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lie gain’d From Heav’n (’iwasali he wish’d) a fiiend. 

No farthei seek his merits to disclose, 12 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(Thera they alifee in trenjbling hope repose,) 

The bosom of fcis Father and his Goa. 


conviction that the avarcious man is his own tormentor, and bears ms punishment 
involved m his sm, # — Trench • 

The mealing is, He only shed tears for the misenes of the poor, his means 
being too narrow to relieve their wants. • 

Tear— Der A. S. Uzhr, Goth tagr, Gr dakru, .Sans (d) asm. As the letter 
‘ d ’ may dwindle into ‘ l,’ we get also from the same source Lat. facrtima, Fr. 
la* Me See Max Muller, 2nd Series, p 259. • . 

124 4 Gam'd,' as a recompense. * Gain * and 4 win * are probably the same 
etymologically 4 <4 friend * — The fuend whom Gray gamed from Heaven was 
Mason It is conceivable, however^ that tjie friend referred to is God himself. 
The friend of his youth was Mr West 

125 4 No farther seek* t e . Let us no farther, &o — B. ‘ Farther * — Beyond 
this point If is the cpmpar of far Farther which is the oompar. of fqpe or 
foi th, would mean mu* in front Disclose — Lay open. This word, which has no 
affinity apparently with Lat disclude \ to separate, shut off, is formed like 
4 dis agree,’ 4 die satisfy/* the prefix dts having a privative force 

136 Frailties— Failings and foibles. A frailty is a t. eakneas to which frail 
beings are liable 4 Draw his frailties ’—Bring out tho weak traits m his charac- 
tei 1 Or *=Nn Dread— Awful The use of this word as an adjective grew 
up long aftei it had existed as a \vfb and noun This is an instance of what is 
called m Grammars 4 Poetical License * 4 Di ead abode * i e. The bosom of God. 


127 Their — m their dread abode, tljte bosom i e , the mercy God, to whioh 

he refers both his merits and frailties — Payne 

1 Trembling hope '—R ib good and bad qualities are stored up in anxious hope 
in the bosom of his Fathei and God. He awaits the decisions of God in an- 
xious hope The hope is based on the consciousness of *he merits, while the 
equal consciousness of the frailties gives cause for trembling Gray was here 
thinking of an expression m Petraich. Verily although Gray wrote sparingly 
he conveyed liberally Compare, — 

44 With tiembhng tenderness of hope and fear.**— # 

• Mallet, Fuperal Hymn , Ver, 473. 

Also, Beau m on m • • 

44 Divided here twixt trembling hope and fear.” 

Hope is defined by Hooker to be 4< a trembling expectation of things far removed/* 
The expression occurs several times m Falconer’s Shipwreck 


128 4 His Father and his God ’ * e God, the Father. Bosom — Obj. in opposi- 
tion to abode t 

125—28 Briefly— Let us no longer discuss his good and bad qualities for be is 
now dead and awaiting in 4 trembling hope * the judgment of Goa, to whom they 
are all alike known — Barrow. 

The Epitaph is written with much feeling, and the couplet 44 No farther seek — 
abode " is ofeen quoted by one who wishes to inculcate kindness to those 
departed,— M. J, of Fdxmtxon f August 1872. 
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V 

This poem made its first appearance with the Elegy in Eodsley’s Miscellany 
In Mason’s edition it is called an Ode; but the title is now restored as it tv«ts 
given by the author. There is* a motto in Greek, from th^ Agamemnon of 
wdSschylus, prefixed on its ^publication, and which is thus rendered into 
English : — “ Zeus, who led mortals into the path of understanding, who esta- 
blished the law q f * wisdom by woe.’ *’ This hymn seems modelled on Horace’s 
Ode to Fortune, i.- 35. 


Daughter of Jove, relentless Power, 

, Thou tamer of the human breast, 

CRITICISMS. 

• « 

Johnson Says : — “ Of the Ode on Adversity , the hint was at first taken from 
* 0 Diva, gratum* gn® Tegis Autium ; ' but Gray had excelled his original by 
the variety of his sentiments, and by their moral application." 

4 1 have been reading Gray’s Works,’ says Cowpej*, ‘and think him sub- 
lime...! once thought Swift’s Letters the best that could be written, but I liko 
Gray’s better. His humour, or his wit, or whatever it is to be called, is never 
ill-natured or offensive, and yet I think equally poignant with the Dean’s’— 
Hayley’s Edition , 4 to. Vol. ii., p. 231. 

Mr. Hallam has spoken in terms of high praise of Gray s valuable, metrical 
criticism, and his poetical taste, and kno wlet^e. See Hallam’s Intro, to htr 
¥ol. i,, p. 42. * 

1. 1 Daughter of Jove ’ — The reference is either to A’te, the goddess ofi 
retribution, a daughter of Jupiter, or*to Affliction, described by ASschylus, the 
father of Greek tragedy, as sent by Jupiter fpr the benefit of mankind. — 
Chambers. See also the trans. of the Greek motto. 

The opening invocation, as Carlyle observes, iif solemn and imposing enough. 

Milton sets forth her* companion Melancholy ev,°n a& higher far descended in 
11 PenscroaOy 11s. 23—24. • 1 

Daughter— A word existing in all Aryan languages In Sans, it takes the 
form duhitar ( ), from ( ) to milk. Max Muller (Oxford Essays, 
1856, p. 16) supposes that the task of milking the cows in a primitive nomadic 
household foil to the daughters, who were thus called milkmaids. Of. Ger. 
tochter. . 

• Relentless Power ’—Unkind or fnerciless goddess. Here ‘ Power is \ personi- 
fied as a female deity. She is called ‘ relentless,’ as whom no tears can soften, no 
prayers can melt. Der. Fr. ralenlir, from Lat. hntus, not lenis. For the affix 
•less, 9 N. H. Ger. ‘ los 9 (with whioh Cf. pitiless , ruthless, numberless, &c.), see 
« Latham, p. 267 ; Angus J/f. E. T ?145. 

2 . * Thou ta tier of the Thou who dost subdue to your sway the stub- 
born heart of man 7 f *. e., the proud heart, after suffering misfortunes and troubles 
in life, is tamed so as to obey the rules of viituc and morality. 

Pope in the Dmciad calls dulnm ‘ the great tamer of the human aits' 
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Whose iron scourge ancj tdfturing hour, 

The bad alright, afflict the best ! 

TamkH— S ubduer. Der. Sax. tantian, Lat. domare, Sans, dam, to tame, 
allied to old German tarn, *it was becoming, and doth, tam, to bo becoming. 

3. ‘ Iron scourge —Fletcher yi his Purple Island , ix. 28, has u Affliction’s 

iron flail." * 

. In Wakefield’s, note, he remarks an impropriety in the poef joining to a 
material image, the * torturing hour.* If there be am impropriety in this, it must 
rest with M:lton, from whom Gray borrowed the verso : — 

• % lt When the scourge 

Inexorably, and the torturing hour * 

. Calls us to penance. ” — Par. Lost , B. II. Us 9Q — 92. • 

But this mode of speech is authorized by ancient and modern poets. Com- 
pare Virgil^ description of the lightning which the Cyclopes wrought for Jupiter, 
sEu. viiu 429. ^ , 

Cf. Shakespeare, Ila fillet, I. 5 


# 44 My hour is almost come 

When i to sulphuious and tormenting flames • 

Must i ender up myself” 

1—4. A familiar quotation. % • 

{jlome writer has observed, that “adversity exasperates foolf>, and dejects 
cowards : it draws out the faculties of the wise and courageous*; emboldens the 
timid, and put* the modest to the necessity of trying their skill : it awes the 
opulent, and makes the fallen indust' ious ! Much may be said in favour of adver- * 
sity : * * the worst of it is,” that it nos no fiiends.” Shakespeare in Ills As You 
Like It says — % 

“ Sweet arc the uses of adversity , 

Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, • 

Wears yet a prcjyous jewel in his hoad.” * . 

And again in the play of Henry V. our great Poet says — * 

“ Let me embrace these sour adversities , 

For wise men say, it is the wisest course.” 

Rousseau says, “Reason r^uirea us to support adversity witl^ patience, andi 
not increase its weight by useless complaints ; not to teem human things UPfond 
their value ; nor exhaust in bewailing our misfortunes* 4 tie strength we should 
exert to soften thorn ;• and, lastly, to recollect sometimes that it is impossible for 
man to foresee the future, and know himself sufficiently to judge whether what 
has happened befla blessing or a misfortune.” — “He that never was acquainted 
with adveisity, has seen the world but on one side, and is ignorant of naif the 
scenes of nature,” says Seneca. 

44 Thou chiefest good ! ** 

t Bestow’d by Heav’n, but seldom understood.” 

3 — 4. 4 Whoso iron scourge and tortur’ng hour 

The bad afflfight and afflict the best ! * 

Cf. Dryden’s Absalom and Achiotophel, 44 ; — 44 Heav’n punishes' the had , and 
proves the best.” A r * 

These arc hero saW to dread the lash and crucifying ho 3^ of Adversity and 
the virtuous only to feel their severity ; because Adversity ha^no terrors for them. 
Thi^ has long been an established maxim in speculative moiahty. The comforts 
of Religion m adversity have ever been the most powerful of those antidotes with 
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Bound in thy adamantine chain 3 

The proud are taught to taste* of pain,/ * 

winch philosophers have ^medicated the cup of life. How beautifully Burns 
speaks of it m the Cotter's Night. # / 

“ ’Tis this, my friend, that streaks o f ur morning bright, 

’Tis this that gilds the horror of our night, 

When wealth forsakes us and when friends are few ; 

When friends are faithless, or when foes pursue ; 

’Tis this that wards the blow or stills the smart, 

Disarms affliction or repels his dart ; . r 

Within the breast makes purest raptures rise n 
- Bids smiling conscience spread her cloudless skies.” 

But however swelling moralists may have descanted on the advantages which 
the good have over the bad in adversity, terrors , I must frankly own, it has for all ; 
and to my own confusion it may be said ; that 1 pray daily to be quit of it. 

4 The torturing hour ’ — The period of torment. The extremely painful and 
lingering hour of adversity. Lat. torqueo, I« twist, tortus, ^ twisted. Lit., a twist- 
ing or wrenching — An expression borrowed from Milton. 

Scourge — Literally, a whip or lash. [If * scourge ’ be from the Lat. corrigia , 
thfcn for the prefixed ‘s’ cf. square. Another derivation proposed is from Lat. 
excoriata (sc. scutica), ex and corium , Jude ; Ital. scuriada ; Fr. escourUe and 
escourgU. The * g ' is only an adopted letter.] , 

Bad and 'best used substantively are in the objective case governed by affright 
and afflict. ' * * 

5. Bound— Fettered.' It is to he parsed as being bound , a pres. pass. part, 
referring to the noun proud. ‘ Adamantine chains' — T[»is expression is borrowed 
from Milton’a Par. Lost , B. I. 48 : 

“ In adamantine chains and penal fire.” 

[And Milton in his turn had ^Eschylus, Prometheus , VI. in mind It also 
occurs in the works of Spenser, Drummond, Flctchei and Drayton. Comp, also 
Pope’s Messiah , 

In adamantine chains shall * eath be bound, 

And Hill’s grim tyrant feel th’ eternal wound.”] 

Adamantine — Greek adamas — Having the qualities of adamant , a name 
given to an ideal Bubstance of impenetrable hardness — Literally, not to be broken, 
the meaning in which it is used here figuratively in never-ending-confinement. 
We^v'e double adoptions fjpm the Greek ; one direct, one modified in passing 
through some other language, as are 4 diamond 1 and * adamant.’ The old spelling 
of ‘diamond,’ ‘diamant r was preferable to the modern 4 diamond.’ It was so, 
because it told more of the past history of the word. The two words are identi- 
cal in meaning. — Trench— [Milton has adamant in his Paradise Lost meaning 
4 diamond ; ’ adamantine in early English poets meant bassoon (pr. baasOn). 
* Adamant’ in Bacon’s Es, on Truth means ‘loadstone.’] 

6. The meaning ol the line is, ‘-The haughty are compelled to drink the cup 
of sorrow, or simply they are made to know affliction.’ The word uwtq has been 
frequently used by Milton in this sensei Thus in Par. Lost, B. Ill, 199. 

‘ They who neglect and scorn, shall never taste.” 

Also* in B. II. 685 of the same 

+ “ Retire or taste tny folly.” 

And so in Shakespeare’s ,#7?# John , viii. >62 
,He shall never taste of death,” 

‘ To taste o/’— To give one a taste of anything has degenerated into something 
like a slang phrase, but as used by Gray, it is a classicism. 
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And purple tyrants vainly ^roan 
, With pangs tin felt before, unpitiedand alone. 

When first thy sire to seridon earths* 

Virtfce, his darling child, design’d, • 10 ' 

To thee he gaV$ the heav’nly birth > 

7. ‘Purple tyrants ’ — Borrowed from Horace, Carm. I. 35, 12. r Cf. : — 

• 44 Till some new tyrant lifts hit) purple hand.” 

—Pope, Two Choruses, ver. 23. 

Purple *is the emblem of imperial power. Hei» it is almost equivalent to 
purpled— clothed in purple or purple robes. [The Greek porphureos and the Latin 
purpkerem , embraced all shade? of colour between scarlet. anW dark violet in- 
clusive, because all these hues were obtained from shell -fish, by different mixtures 
and processes. In fact, though in common speech we geneially confine our* 
use of the English purple to the violet hue; yet it is employed poetically, and 
in reference to ceremonial costumes, po expres^as wide a range of* colours as the * 
corresponding Greek and Latin adjectives. The original meaning of this term is 
the purple fish — a shell from which the colour was obtained.] 

Hence the* expression * purple tyrants * means tyrannical kings and princes** 
dressed in splendid robes of purple colour. 

[ Cowperjn his translation of Horn A ’a Iliad , B. vii., 1. 300, coins the word # 
purpureal as an adjectival form, and remarks thus : — “ This word I have taken leave* 
to coyi. The Latins have both substantive and adjective, Purpura and Pur - 
pureus. We make ‘ purple 1 serve both uses ; but it seems a*poverty to which 
we have no need tx> submit, at least in poetry,” For the different kinds of ‘ purple/ . 
see Marsh, p. 56 and §. ] • 

* Vainly groan * — Sigh in vain because nobody comes to relieve them. 

[ Groan — Wedgwood compares V . grwn^s. broken noise. Comp, Fr. grander and 
grogner.] 

7 — 8. 1 Groan with pangs Ac .' — Bemoan under agonies liever been experi- 

enced before ; or sigh in such naroxysms of anguish, they were entuely 
stranger to before. Unpiticd and alone are adjectives to tyrants. m 

Analysis : — 

• And purple tyrants — Subject. v 

Vainly groan with pangs unfdt before — Predicate. 

Unpiticd ami alone — Adj. phrase qualifying the Subject. 9 

8. Compare Milton, • # 

“Str/mge horror seize thee, and pangs* un felt before .” 

* — Par . Lost, B. II. 703. 

1 Unpitied and alone ' — An illustration will be found in Edward III. of* 
England. See notes on The Bard, antistrophe ii. — J haffreson. 

0 — 10. Sire is the Subject to design'd. It refers to Jove of ver, 1. Design’d 
— D er. Lat. designo , from de, down and signo, to seal. — Formed, planned. 

‘ Hi$ dotting child —Virtue is here represented as- the favourite child of 
Jove, as nothing is nearer to God than virtfte of pity in man. % 

Darling — A. S. deorlingf dyrling, a dimn. from dear, dear.— W edgwood.- 

11. ‘ The heavenly tirth '—A classicisra, lor the- offspring of heaven, the** 
child bom in heaven, the celestial extraction. Cf. Spenser : — 

“ Mo»fc virtuous virgin, bom of hfavenly birtX&c.” 

The conception of Adversity as the"nurse of Virtue is very fine. * Birth *— 
Growth is more commonly so used. ‘ Birth ’-The thing born, brought forth, 
A b beoith, froimfceraw, to bear — The abstract for the concrete 
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And bade to form her infant mind. 

Stern rugged nurse ! thy rigid lore 1 
With patience many a year she bore : 

What sorrow was, thou bad'st her know, ^ 1 5 

And from her own she learn’d U melt at others’ woe. 

11 — 12. thee ho gave &c. — mind,’ i. e. You were then created and 

appointed her tutoress and guardian. , 

9 — 12. The construction is : — When thy sire (Jove) first designed to send 
Virtue, his darling child on earth, he gave Virtue who is of heaVcnly extraction 
to thy charge, and bade (thee)' to model or train up her infant mind. 

The substance of tho lineB is: — Virtue on earth is nursed or trained in the 
school of adversity ; for it is by suffering adversity in life that a man learns to 
appreciate and practise virtue. 

12. To form — Some editions incorrectly, read thee form, ^hee must be men- 
ially supplied. The mind is consideied as something soft and plastic in infancy, 
and to be formed, shaped, or moulded, at tho will of the tfainer. — Jeaffreson. 

13. * Stern rugged nurse ! ’ — An expression similar to thi*, occurs in Sydney’s 
Arcadia , Vol. III. p. 100 : — 

“111 fortune, my awful governess.” 

Where the word governess is nothing more than U feminine pedagogue or 
school-mistress. Jt means strict rough nurse. 

Stern — Severe of manricr, cruel, strict. Of this word various derivations 
have been proposed. Perhaps, the simplest is the A. S.^ styran , *stiran , to move, 
so that a stern countenance is a moved countenance, irioved by some passion. 
Hence, ipoved, roused from a calm or placid state ; and consequently, fixed into 
a severe, harsh, forbidding aspect. So, the stern of a ship is the moved part of a 
ship, or that part of a ship by which the ship is moved. 

Rugged— Hard-featured ; the notion of a frowning (ver. 17), or "severe, ex- 
pression is conveyed by stern. There is another form of this adjective, ragged . 
is not an uncommbn adjective with old writers, as applied to rocks. 

A rag literally is anything having a rough edge. Rugged is now the more ^ 
common expression. The meaning is dlmost identical, but the words have a 
different origin. [Ragged is from A. S. hracod , what is torn ; rugged from rough , 
A. or mh, hairy, rough. Mr. Wedgwood tftsputes this however.] 

Nurse— F rom the fyit;. nutrix, through Fr. nourice . Gray’s use of nurse is 
in keeping with infant, ver.' 12. n f 

4 Rigid fore’— The lore," A. S. hire , or Idri (Wedgwood), or according to 
others from A. S. loir— learning, which Adversity imparts is called rigid, or 
stiff, because its lessons must be learned by all who enter the school of Adversity. 

13—14. ‘Thy rigid lore— bore i. e. She was long under thy rigid tutor- 
age or severe discipline. v 

15 — 10 . You made her acquainted! with misery, and from her own differing, 
she learnt to sympathise with the distresses of others. 

16. This line is imitated from Virgil’s fEnied, i/liSO, ‘ From her own <&<?.* i.e. 

, From experiencing affliction herself he learnt to sympathise with the sufferings 
of others. Of, Pope ; 

V*3o perish afi whose breast ne’er learn ’d^to glow 

Fof other’s good, or melt at other's woe. ” — Elegy, 44 — 6 . 

Others'— See note on the Ode on tho Spring, l, 2, on the word Venus', Sed 
Adams, § Ul, 
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Roared at thy frown terrifidj fly 
. Self-pleasing Folly’s idle brood, 

'Vdd Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Joy, 

id leave (is leisure to be good. # 20 

Light they disperse, # ariU with them go 

17 — $0. * Scar’d at thy frown <kc. ’ — Terrified by the tremeiylsrtis scowl the 
crew, the crew of* Folly, capricious Laughter, Noise and heedless Jollity, fly ; 
amt leave us time to improve ourselves. Devoid* of the figure of speech, the 
sense of the pasi&ge is simply this : — Adversity scares away mirth and jollity, (iiere 
figuratively* styled the idle progeny of folly) which serve only to intoxicate our 
imagination, and leave us no opportunity to improve*ourselves. 

•Milton in the opening lines of II Penseroso, styles vain deluding joy* the * brood 
of folly without father bred.' Cray had probably in his mn\d these lines of 
Milton. 

• Self -pleasing Folly ’3 &c.’ — The frivolous children of self indulgent Folly. 
Or in other words, Laughter &c. (as m Ode <yi Eton College , l. 83), the offspring 
of Folly, who cares only t» please hefself. . • 

Scared— Frightened away. [Der. Sc. skar, skair, to take fright. The O. N. 
word skiarr = the modern English 1 shy,’ and probably survives in the provincialism 
sheer y. Cf. scare-wow.'-— Wedgwood.] • 

Terrify? — Striking terror, terrifying. Those who, with no authority place 
a comma after frown make terrific agree with Folly's brood , ver. 19, ip which case it 
would be passive, and equivalent to terror-struck , terrified, but this would bo an 
unjustifiable solecism. — Jeaffreson. , • 

19. Wild— Extravagant. ‘Wild lalhgh ter ’—Gray perhaps borrowed from 
Dry den, Pal and ArcitefB. II. 1192 Madness laughing in his ireful mood.” 

‘ Thoughtless jOy ’— Unthink' ig merriment. 

17 — 20. The construction is ihvolved : — * Wild-Laughter, Noise, and 
thoughtless Joy, idle-brood of self -pleasing Folly scared at thy terrific frown and • 
leave us leisure to be good.’ • 

9 Analysis. 


(1) Wild Laughter, Noise,, and thoughtless Joy— the idle brood of 

self-pleasing Folly — Subject. 

(2) Scar’d at thy terrific frown— Ad j. phrase, qual. the Subject, 

(3) Fly and lea Vb— Predicate. • 

(4) Us— Indir. Obj. of the 2nd Predicate leave, forming completion 

• «of theP Predicate. * 

(5) Leisure to be good — Completion o£ the Predicate. 

• 20 Comp.’ “ If we for Happiness could Jkisurs find,”— Hurd’B Cowley , Vol. I. 
p. 136. 

And the note of the Editor. 


. “ And know I have not yet the leisure to be good 

# # -^Oldham, Ode, St. V. Vol. i. p. 83. 

* Leave us leisure dec ' — Give us time to acquire virtue. The flight of Laughter* 
&c. leaves men the time whf&h they could not*call their own while engrossed with 
the business of pleasurS— a business whiijh gives uo leisure for reflection, and 
therefore, none for self-improvement. ^ * 


21. Light — Adverbial, The suffix * ly ’ of# the dative was originally the 
mark of these adverbs. On the suffix being dropped, the a<jvferbs and adjectives 
became undistinguishable. See Adams, §. 396. ' They * — The crow of Folly. 

DifcrEittE— To separate, to go or more into different parts, 
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The summer friend, the flaU’ring foe ; 

By vain Prosperity receiv’d, / ' 

To her they v<rsv their truth, and are again believ’d; 

21—22. ‘And with them — foe;*t. e. "J-Vhen a man ia in adversity, he is 
no longer surrounded with false friends or crowded wit h < flatterers and devourers. 
These only follow prosperity. 1 

22. * The sifmmer friend ' — The false friend ; that friend ?vho only remains 
with us in the dajs of prosperity. George Heibert’s The Answer — 

Like simmer friends , * 

Flies of estates and sunshine.’ * 

«• 

Cf. Shakespeare’s Trol, and Cress., Act III, Sc. 3, 1. 78. 

/ “ For men, like butterflies, 

Show not their mealy wings, but to the summer 

Also, 

“ The common people s warm «■! ike summer' flies , 

And whither fly the gnats, but to the sun.” 

—Hen. VI, P. iii, Acta. Sc. 9. 

Gray seems to have had Horace in his mind, lib. I, Od. XXXV, 25. 

Summer is heie put attributively. Now taking the two words summer and 
friend it may be observed that they form no etymological combination as in the 
case of compound words — wherein the first term is the defining word— and , + he 
second is qualified by the*first. The second is essential but the first most important 
because the form ia not so. Summer friend is literally opposed to Autumn or 
Winter friend, and from friends in general. « 

* The fiatt'ring * i. c. The parasite , who is more to be dreaded than an enemy, 
and who as the poet Wottcn expresses it “ Gives deepest wounds with praise.” 
So the proverb says, “ He that flatters his neighbour spreads a net for his feet 

‘ Flattering ’ from, Eng. flat , originally, to rub gently with the hand, to stroke, 
i. e. to make flat, level op smooth. 

Foe — Foe, feud, ap & fiend are all derived fronrthe same Saxon root fie, to hate. 

€ 23. Vain — Der. Lat. vanus, vain. Vanity, being engendered by success, 
is properly represented as the foible of the prosperous. Notice the personi- 
fications in this Ode. — Jeaffreson. 

* Bfr vain Prosperity received ’ ». e. Welcomed % conceited prosperous people. 

24f’ % * To her they vovj Ac. 1 — They promise fidelity to her. * Vow their truth ’ — 
Plight their truth, swear tiielr allegiance ; promise their fidelity. , 

Truth — That truth and trbth, 0. E. troutk , if not originally the same word 
(A. S. treowth), have long been convertible terms is indicated by “such passages 
as this from Shakespeare’s Mids. N.'s Dream , Act II. Sc. 2, 1. 35 : — 

“ Fair lovo, you faint with wandering in the woods, 

And, to speak troth, I have forgot our way.” , 

It is a good shrewd proverb of th& Spaniard — 11 Tell a lye and find a troth ” — 
Bacon, Es. VI. 

" Arthur Helps defines truth thuo : — “ It is not bn easy thing for a man 
to speak the truth* the thing ho troweth (believes) — For a* man who would speak 
truth, must knew what foe troweth. *To do that he must have an oncorrupted 
judgment.” Comp. Bacon’s Essay of Truth. 

. 28—24. * By v<&n Prosperity Ac.' i e. They are welcomed by Pro«pc nty, to 
whom they proffer allegiance, and where their allegations of faendfeinp find 
credit again. 
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Wisdom in sable garb altay’d 25 

Immers’d in rapt’rous thought profound, 

* ^\.nd Melancholy, silent maid, \ 

With leaden eye, that loves the ground, # 

Still on piyjBolemn^stSps attend : 

* Are again believed ’ — The word again implies that these suifin&r friends, Ac. 
had been before accepted as sincere, till adversity scared them away. 

* 25. Comp. Milton, 

# “ O’erlaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue.” — II Pens . 1. 16. 

Sable — Dcr. Lafc. zibcllino, Ger. zobel, see Wedgwood. Sable affords a good 
instance of the way in which individual names become generalized. Althouc h 
the word still bears its special ftieaning, yet no one in using it adjectively thinks 
in the least of the black skin of a small animal. Sable is used in its widest 
sense by Spenser, Und perhaps by earlier authors, and probably passed into it 
through heraldic usage. , 

Garb — T he etymology of this word as far as can be traced is from {he 
old Fr. garbe— comeliness. Tips word is supposed to be connected with gear . The 
original meaning, now a lost, was simply the fashion or make of a thing, the whole 
demeanour of a man. It is now confined to dress. * 

• “ And with a lisping 7jarb this most rare man 

Speaks Dutch, Spanish and Italian.” — Drayton* The Owl. * 

• Trcneh in his Select Glossy, observes on the word thus One of the many 
words, all whose meaning has run to the surface. • A man’s dresB was once only 
a portion, and%, very insignificant portioif, of his garb , which included his whole 
outward presentiment to otner men; now it is all/' 

26. ‘ Immers'd in rapturous thought profound ’ — Immersed i, e. Plunged 

into, or as we more commonly say, hink or buried in. Immerse and immerge are 
derived from the same source viz. Lat. im for in, and mergo , I plunge. This id 
said both of material and immaterial things — literally anji figuratively. 

Rapt’ Rous — From the suliet. rapture. See notes •passim. — Ecstatic , i. c., 
thought in which you lose the consciousness of self. Der. Hat. rapio, I snatch.* 

► 25 — 26. Wisdom immersed in blade and plunged in a deep ecatatio reverie. 

This is a fine representation of wisdom , and Adversity nas been very judi- 
ciously associated with it, foifeit teaches the sufferer wisdom. • 

Thus Cowper, 

“ Grief itself is medicine, and bestpvtti 
• Tor improve the fortitude that bears the load ; 

To teach the wanderer, as his wo^s increase, 

• 9 The path of Wisdom, all whose paths pease.” 

And so Shakespeare, 

“ Let me embrace these sour adversities I 

• For wise men say, it is th^wisest course.'* 

2*7. Melancholy — The etymology fcf the word points to the cause of what 
we call ill-humour. A melancholy or atrabilious person is one whose irritable 7k 
gloomy, temperament js caused by, and in {urn re-acts on,, the unhealthy state 
of the liver and its secretions. See further notes the word passim Cf. II. 
P$nser 080 , l. 12. 

‘ Silent ' — A disinclination to conversation is gne of the evidences of a melan- 
cholic tomperament. . # * 

27—28. ‘And Melancholy,— with leaden eye, that loves the ground,— Here 
Curlyslc observes that Gray had a clear right tv indulge lus usual propensity to 
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Warm Charity, the general friend, 30 

With Justice to herself severe, , 

And Pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing tear. 

Melancholy and well has he characterized thi^ his own chosen associate, Milton 
has also represented Melancholy, r * 0 

^ * * With a sad leaden downward cast 

{ Thou fix them on the earth as fast .” — II Pens fi vcr. 43— *44. 

Gray may have remembered Dryden’s line, Cynion and Spliig , l. 57 : — 

“ And stupid eyes that ever loved the ground * 

Wisdom and Melancholy severally nominative to the verb attend in l. 29. 

The meaning of the lines is, ‘ With dull motionless eyes which are always 
downcast, or lookilig steadfastly with a fixed ga^e on the earth, as is generally 
the case with a sorrowful or melancholy person. * Leaden — Bull, heavy. 

29. *Sfo7Z=Now as ever ; it modifies attend. ‘ Solemi steps 1 — Cf. Il' Pcnseroso, 
Us. 37—38 

“ Come but keep thy wonteft state, r 
With even step and musing gait (or gate).** 

JH). * Warm Charity, the general friend ’ — Cowper represents her as “ spread- 
ing wide her arms of universal love,” and ‘including whole creation in her 
close embrace.” Warm -Ardent ; enthusiastic. * 

* 1 Warm Charity ’ — Two different interpretations majf be justly given to the 

epithet ‘warm,’ (1) Charity is called 1 warm * because this moral excellence* or 
the charitable per Am is ardent or cealous in *his feelings of kindness for, or in 
doing good to his fellow-creatures. ($) This universal benevolence, or philan- 
thropy, is called so, possibly from the effects of its exercise, which diffuses 
warmth , i. <?., comfort and good cheer, on its objects. We should prefer the first. 

* General Jr lend * — Which embraces all ,\vho belong to the human family. 

31. 4 Justice to herself severe * — This moral attribute or excellence is repre- 

sented as being ever strict, criticising her own conduct, but to others lenient or 
allied to mercy ; for a person possessed of this virtue, will himself endure all 
privations and troubles' in order to do or give wh&j is justly due to others. Justice 
is a fit associate for Aaveraity. I would here refer my readers to The Tour of the 
Virtues or A Philosopher's Talc in Bulwer’s Pilgrims of the Rhine y which I dare 
say will not only amuse them vastly, but distinctly show the nature of the two 
Virtue? above named. c 

Severe— Lut. severus, Gr. sebomai. are radically akin to Sanskrit s2v. — 
Strict^ *' 

Cf. : u To servants kind, to Friendship clear, t 

To nothing but herself severe," — Cauew’s Poems t p. 87. 

32. 4 And Pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing tear ’ i e. • Pity shedding 

a tear of sympathy over misery or misfortune is a melancholy scene but it 
affects us with pleasure also. Hence the propriety of the epithet sadly-phasing — 
This compound, which amounts to an Oxymoron (cf. bitter-sweet, cruel kind), 
expresses the blending of opposite feelings in the complex mental itate which 
we call pity . r 

In Rhetoric, Oxymoron is a figure which consists in this Where there is 
an epithet used which is of exactly the opposite Signification to the word it is 
joined. Other examples are the following 

(1) * “ Nor s^Ss how much with art the windings run , 

Nor where th o regular confusion ends.” — A lison’s Cato. 

(2) Yet from these flames, 

No fight ; but rather darkness visible."— 

Mimcon’s Par % Lost, B, I, 
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Oh ; gently on thy supplisfiit’s head, 

Dread goddess, lay tny chast’ning hand f 

* iJJot in thy Gorgon terrors clad, \ 35 

* • • 

^3) “That as bickered # througli the sunny shade • 

Tfiougft lestless^still themselves, a lulling murmur made.” 

—Thomson’s Castle of Indole)i$e } G. I. St. 3. 

<4) ‘*Aud weaves a song of melancholy joy ." — 

Campbell's The Mother . 

Pity ljas boen figuratively represented by a* writer as being the offspring of 
sorrow , the mother* and love the father. • 

Soft— Adverbial. Cf. Elegy l. 21. Notice that monosyllabic adjectives 
alone are used adverbially. • # # 

“ Sadly pleasing tear ’ = Thc sad tears of sorrow, which is at the same time 
pleasing. *Cf. Themsoiy 

“ Ours be the lenient, not ur^pleasing tear." 

Mr. Rogers quotes Dry den’s Virgil J2n. X. 

• “A sadly -pleksing thought.” 

33 Thy — Equivalent to an objective genitive. Cf. Angus, 4 //. E. 7V §*219. 
SnrPLiANT— A. humble petitioner; oile who entreats submissively. Thus in 
All's Well That Ends Well , 

• “A petition from a Florentine «I undertook # • 

Vanquish’d thereto by the fair grace and speech, 

• Of the poor suppliant. ”f— Shakespeare. 

Der Lat. sub, under* plico, I 'old. Literally, asking or entreating humbly on 
bended knees or with hands folded. 

34. 4 Chasl'ning hand ’ — The hand that afflicts for correction. The hand of . 

Adversity is called chastening because it is by affliction that the heart of man is 
purified and his thoughts are placed upon a better state. See No. 120 of the 
Adventurer . Chastening— C on Acting. To chasten is to *make chaste or pure. 
Cf. Fr. chdider , chattier ; Lat. castigo , to correct, fr. cast us. Wedgwood compared 
jwrgare, fr. purus. 

We chasten an offender for his own good ; we punish him for the good of 
society* and to satisfy tho claims of justice. — P ayne. • 

Dread— A wful, venerable «n the highest degree. Thus in th e’Paradis&Jjoit, 

** from thee send . #• 

The* summoning archangels to proclaim 
Thy dread tribunal.” 0 

•35. Gorgon — The poets represent the Gorgons as three sisters, Sthcno, 
Euivalc, and Medusa, daughters of Phoreys and Ceto, all immortal except 
Meausa. In* the mythology, the Gorgons or ‘grim ones,’ from Greek gorgos, 
giim, were monsters represented as girt with serpents with heads erect, vibrating 
their toi»j;u£s, and gnashing their teeth. Th8y are likewise described as winged 
\irgins with brazen claws and enornnJus teeth, having two serpents roun<l 
their bodies by way of giidle. The name. Gorgon was more especially given* 
to Medusa, a maiden, jvho, having offended Minerva, had her hair changed 
into serpents, which gave her so fearful »an appearance that whoever looked* 
upos her was turned into stone. Figuratively ‘Gorgon terrors’ signifies, 
in the most hideous forms ; or in other words, ^attended b$r all the horrors or 
disadvantages attending Adversity. Comp. : — • 

“Medusa with Gorgonian terror guards the ford.” 

—Milton, Par. Lost , II. 611. 
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JsToj cii Jf d with the vengeful baud 
( As by tho impious thou ait seen), 

With thund’nns? Aoiee, mid threatening mien, 

A\ ith sci earning Honoi \ luycial ciy, 

Also, Qwd Mctamoiphow , IV SOI 

1 he epitli« f is lost cm those who aic not f imiliar with mythology, “ What 
single epithet says Mi fylitfoid, “what it tribute could -he poet have givtn 
to tenoi, winch could have pioduced an cfti<t equal to that of this imagt 1 
and hence he infeis that the occasional nisei tion of classical, allusions conlcis 
giace and bciuty on a poenj 

S5— *4(k Nothing can be moie beautifully picturesque The poet lint 
inquests Adveisjly to tome to linn and 1 ly hoi ch Hlcnfng hand ovei Ins fie t 4 
but this lequest is attended with a mod feivmt wish that the Goddess should 
appear in her foiin benign and not in tint temfic rnpect \ hich h t u quints 
before the impious uincc ompamed by vilidictnc ministers, Despan, fell Disea e 
and ghastly To v city ' 

36 * The lew/ffuf hand -Of Ei tiujes oi guiles, win pm sued the authois 
<f foul wiong, haunting especially those who weic guilty of peijury — 
«t f hVFl?REsON —The ci ucl avenging ct mpanj of runes 

37 ‘/widows’ Sell, those who chsn gard the sacred obligations imposed 
upon the members of a family, a tube oi a state m the due dischaige of which 
<bligations consisted the ancieyt vntue of pie* y Conspicuous examples o f this 
weic Antigone chid Anutas — Jjaih-iieson 

( ‘ As l y the impious &c )— To the impious, Adversity almys comes dad 
m fccnois like (roigons, ind attended by all her iiiMMtn, ntnc’y Despau, fell 
Disease and ghastly Poveity And why ? Because they don t see Th( Etc now if 
of Human Lift Having no reveicnee for the Supiemc Being they ronsidei 
Him as partial, as not dispensing happiness to all , vnd this doubttul leflection on 
the dispensations c f Prov idence makes them soon fall into dospa i which brings 
on disease and ghastlj «po\ ei ty , whereas the virtuous pool will yield to no such 
despundence v v 

* Not accustomed to measuic then wants by the gratification which othcis 
enjoy, they will sit down to then sorry meal m peace To them the calm e 
contentment is sweetei than all the acquisitions of wealth, foi they are sun 
that the providence of God dispenses happiness} to alt, so vntue madveisity 
fluffy 0 ; Jess thUn vice, and I may add, the piospen^y enjoys moie 

18 Miev — Pr vine, fi wenn , to behave or conduct one self, Gr rnnn 
(‘ The Bret min f s iys Wedgwood, * meant a heal , oi mout on projection of land 
Then the woul was used for bhe countenance look ; as loitrmn, a beak becomes 
Sp ? osfto, a face ) Mien refers to the whole outwaid appearanke , look depen Is 
on the face and its changes, manner* on the general habits and bdiavioiu , 
manner is bearing, carnage ‘ Th eatening men * Menacing aspect ‘ 'lhimihi 
tny vincc ’ — May lefei to the voices of the attendants of the goddess of 
Adveisity . 1 

38—39 With m both these veisek implies accompanied by 

39 * With s n earning Honors &c ’ — * Hon or ’*is pei sonified and is lepresent 

ed as a Goigon oi monstei, pioclanrtmcy or rather sci earning out the deaths of 
the victims of Adveisity A propei oscoit foi hei Alike Hone Despau , 
Disease alid Poveity au pei sonified, and are lepresented as companions o A Ad 
velsity, when she^visits the wAcked and vicious people. * 

Screaming— T o set cam is to cry out from pam ‘or fcai [A S luymaii It 
Eclamaie]^ Lat clarno (WbD( wood) ‘ Punerdl a y ’ — III omened runemf 
u now the adjoctivt appiopuated to the meaning of deadly, fatal which i 
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HIE HYUX'TO VDVKR^ITV. <>7 

J 

Despair, ijnd fell Disease; aJTd ghastly Poverty. 

^Thv form benign, oh goddess, wear^ 

^ Thy milder influence impart, # 

Thyaphilosopliic train fee there 

• 9 

expressed in the Latin funestm, Fr. funestt. It may here mean np more than 
ill-boding On fhe substantive funeral Craik remarks: — “*4 » wo still say 
nuptials in the plural, so they formerly often used fuyeral*. So funerailes in French 
and funera in Latin. On the other hand Shakespeare’s word is always 
nuptial.'' ‘ Fell* — From an A. S. word meaning cruel, barbarous. Of. Thomson’s 
Castle of Hidolcnce : — # 

# '* A most enchanting wizard did abide • 

Than whom a'fiiend more fell is no where found.” 

Fell (§.) Skin a barren hill. 

Fell ( r.) From the vcib to 1 fall * *-to drop ; come down. 

40. Ghastly — Adj.*from ghost* A. S. gifot-lic, like a ghost ; weird. LiteraMy 

like a ghost ; hence figuratively, dreadful or dismal. Ghostly , it is to be observed 
(originally thg same word), appropriated now to the sense of spiritual , o» 
concerned with the huriian *oul or spirit. ' • 

41. Benign— laterally, good-natured (Lat. bene, giyno ), kindly, mild — the 

reverse of malign oi malignant. Richardson’s first quotation is from Burk«x 
It was probably coined to match the much older malignant. Benignant does not’ 
occur in Johnson’s dictionary. — J k \prRESON. # * • 

4 Thy fmm* benign, oil, &c.’ — Our Author here calls upon Adversity to appear 
before him in her ehara<ft**r of the purifier of human souls, with a placid look/ 
and attended only by the virt’ a, Wisdom, Charity, Justice, Ac., here de- 
signated “the philosophic train” and not in the company of her gorgon-like 
ministers. 

42. 1 Thy milder influence impart, ’ — Operate gently^ orf my heart, so that 

far from being afflicted or wounded, it may be rendered the rather susceptible 
of the humane feelings ; or in brief, produce thy gentle effects upon me. % 

• 43. 1 Thy philosophic train be there ’ — This is an Optative sentence denoting 

a prayer. * May thy philosophic .train 8e there ( i . e., in my heart), is the cons- 
truction.’ ‘ Thy philosophic t^aiv ’ i. e. The train of virtues which the* philo- 
sophic or contemplative mind may derive from Adversity. — P ayni?. ^ 

Who they are that compose the train of the goddess Melancholy may bo 
learned from Milton’s II Pemeroso, 45—54. Compare, 

9 44 And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 

Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 

And hears the Muses in a ring 
Aye round about Jove’s altar sing ; 

And add to these retired Leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes»his pleasure ; 

But, first and chiefest, #ith thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing, 

Guiding the fiery- wheeled throne, 

The Cherub Contemplation j ^ 

• And the mute Silence hist along, Ac.” 

Also, 44 With year! that bring the philosophy mind ‘the mind that feela 
“ Sweet aie the uses of adversity.” — Wordsworth. • 

Train— From the Fr. trainer , to draw, Lat. Irak <*, a drag, sledge, fr. traho, 

1 draw, and when applied to persons, signifies properly a retmue or number oi 
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THE HYMN TO 'ADVERSITY. 


f 

To soften, not to wound l my heart. 

The generous spark extinct revive, 45 

Teach me to lov-9 and to forgive, 

Exact my own defects to scaij, 

followers. 4 . train, then, is literally something draWn out in length behind a 
person or thing, cand is applied indifferently to the folds of a robe, the, tail of a 
bird, the retinue of a potentiate, the row or line of carriages* or vehicles, as in a 
railway train &c. Comp. Ode on the Spring , l. 2. 

44. Wound — Sax. wundian / Lat. vulnus, from Sans, urtw, to wound. 

Literally, to bruise ; to hurt * by violence is J ohnson’s definition. Students arc 
liable to be confounded with the use of the word ‘ wound * the past part. of t the 
verb to wind. 1 • 

45. * The generous spark extinct revive, * i. e. Rouse that spark or little bit 
of the fire of generosity which is now deed within me ; or quicken ‘those fine 
feelings, which once had existence iy my heart. 

Generous — Noble. Generosity, as a moral quality, was, as its etymology 
shows, originally considered to argue good-breedmg or high descent (Of. Elegy, f. 
41 above), while ignoble or ungenerous traits were held to be characteristic of 
low birth and the absence of breeding. Cf. On the Alliance of Education and 
Government, l. 2. Gentle has similarly acquired a moral signification. — ■ 
Jeaffreson. Der. Lat. genus ; properly means ‘of a stodk or race,’ so of a good 
stock, high-bred. r 

Extinct— Lat. extinctuh. ExtVnguished, dead, and therefore, needing to 
be revived , or brought back to life. Tiiere is a force ip the juxtaposition of 
the two words. The word spark shows that ‘ extinct ’ must not be taken in its 
literal sense ‘extinguished.’ 

46 — 48. These lines are frequently quoted as they have become household 
expressions among u§. See further notes on the Elegy , lls. 31—32. 

47 — 48 ‘Exact my 'defects &c. — mail.’ i. e v Make my own deficicmcs re- 

cognise similar defect? or excellencies in others, and ever to sympathise with 
fiiem, whether they come short or excel, as man ; as their fellow-creature, and 
to know from kindred qualities within ajad the sympathy which others inspire 
me with, that I am a man. In this stanza, our Author sets forth the uses of 
Adversftty. How excellent they are ! Shakespeare has beautifully described 
in few* •Celling ‘words, what our author has represented in this allegory. See 
lines 1—4. ( n t 

Johnson speaks of it as “a state most benoficial to us ; a state in which we 
have the privilege to be happy unenvied, to be healthy without physic, secure 
without a guard and to obtain from the bounty of nature, what -the great and 
wealthy are compelled to procure from the help of art.” He further observes 
that Adversity has ever been considered as the state in which a man most 
easily becomes acquainted with himself, particularly being free from flatterers, 
whereas prosperity is too apt to preyent us from examining our conduct. Gray 
had in mind in this couplet the following lines of Pope ; — 

' “ Know then thyself, presume not Qod to scan ; 

The proper study of mankind is man.” „ 

« Exact— Scfhpulous, 4iice. The ivhole clause 1 Exact my defects &c.* is a 
parenthesis m apposition to me, the two infinitives in the following line being 
governed by the imperative teach, in ver. 46. * 

Scan— ( 1 ) To climb, mount to the top of ; ( 2 ) to survey from such a 
position ; ( 3 ) to mark with accuracy the feet, or syllabic combinations, in a 
verse. Its meaning to pry into or scrutinise with carefu). eye, the sense in 
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THE HYMN tO| adversity. 


What otliQrs are to feel, and^cnow myself a man. 

• • 

which used here, is obviously derived from Na. 3. Scan in its pmmtive 

sense of to 1 climb,* Lat. . scandere , is becoming t rare. • 

48 WhaS others are — Objective clause after to/eel. This is 'sometimes erro- 
neously printed “ wbat others are 0 ” that is, others’ defects. The meaning, how- 
ever, is, ‘ Teach me to feel what others are, and by this sympathy with men to 
become f»lly conscious that I also belong to the family of man.’— *P ayne. 

• 4 Know myself a man’— To recognise in myself the frailties common to 
humanity. Cf. Mon College , 60. The sentiment is that of Chremes in Teience 
( Human myself®! recognise my kinship with all humanity).— J eamrkson. 
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ODE ON THE SPRING. 


The original Ms. title was Noon-tide , ami the subsequent alteration* was due, 
suggests Mason, to Gray’s abandonment of a design to write companion qdes 
descriptive of Morning and Evening. This is to be concluded because liis un- 
finished Ode On the Pleasures arUkig from Vicissitude opens with a fine description 
of the formor and hia Elegy n with as beautiful a picture of the latter, which, 
pevhaps, ho (1 might, at the time, have meditated upon for the exordium of an 
Ode. Sec also Appendix, Letter V • 


f 

Lo I where the iwr-bosom’i Hours, 

CRITICISMS. , 

I 

''Tins ode seems to have been the earliest English production, winch appear 6 
in the usual printed collection of nui aithor’s poems. It was written in the 
‘26th year of his age, and is as nicely polished and as carefully finished as almost 
any of his subsequent compositions : it seems to be overcast by that shadow 
of melancholy, which Was a constant ingiedient of his chaiacter. but which was 
further deepened by the mortal llines^ of his beloved friend and contemporary 
* West, who indeed died after Gray had sent to him, but before* he had received, 
the very poem.— Caklysle. 

1. ‘ Lo f where Sec ! wheie. Dev A. S. la. It has been called an abbre 

viation of look. See Adams, § 417, 2 

1 Rosy-bosom'd Hours ’ — The hours of a spring-morning are here figuratively 
said to be embosom'd ip. ' roses, because mornings especially in Spring, is rosy oj 
« very shining in hue. * The morning is first gray, then rosy upon the nearer approach 
of the sun. The personifications of the hours (corresponding rather to the seasons 
of the year) is taken from the Greek mythology. This epithet which Milton id 
Vomus , 986 ( “The Graces and the loay-bosomed Hours”) applies to the Hours 
and Thomson Spring , 1009, ( “ The rosy-bosometf Spring ” ) to the Spring, is said 

’ “ " Yin A.// nxnntta 1 min 1 a in nnoOikla o LI * iadi - 

, „ . garlanded) „ 

But it seems simpler to look on it as a translation of the Greek rhodokolpos , an 
epithet applied to Eunomia, one of the Hours, by a Greek lyric poet. w Tho 
epithets * rosy-fingered ’ and k rosy-footed ’ should be compared. The first of 
of these is applied by Homer to the morning, and Milton gives her rosy steps ; 
so Gray, perhaps in imitation of them, calls the morning hours of Spring rosy- 
bosom'd. ,> o ^ 

Hours— T he ancient year being divided into Spring, Summer and Winter, 
the Greek Horai, or Hours, wore .represented as three sisters, the daughters of 
Themis, and were called Eunomia, Dik6, and Eirdnd, In the Homeric Hymn 
to Aphroditg, (*i. 5), the Hours act afe vhe attiring maidens of the goddess. In 
Hesiod ( W» and I), 75,) they are beautiful-haired maidens who crown the .god- 
dess Ath6n6 with chaplets of remal flowers. The Latin ‘ -or * becomes, almost 
without exception, f eur 1 in Mod. Fr. Cf. honor, honneur ; illorum, leur ; mores, 
meurs ; but the intermediate form in 0. Fr. is * our ' : Cf. amor amour ; mori, 
moitrir ; vigor, vigoureux. It was at this stage of the French language that our 
BQUn« in * our * were borrowed. — J baffreson, * 
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F^ir Venus’ ti ain, appeal ; 

Disclose the long-expecting flowers, 

And wake the purple year ( \ 

• » 


/I 


2 ‘ Fati' Venn*' train ’—An instance of thfe fi nire Persomfic&tion The losy- 

bosomed Hours ar£ lief e ,,iepi earn ted as the iolloweis and attendants of the 
beautiful plam t Venus, because this planet is the moi mug star Pkonphorus or 
J unfit, the liai lunger of light, and continues to shine till morning Milton calls 
Vcmus or Lucifei, 


“ Fanest of stais last m the tyam of night, 

* * If better thou belongest not to the dawn, 

Sine pledge of day, that ciown st the smiling morn 
c With thy bright circlet ” * 

ft has been well remaiked that the goddess ‘ Venus is here employed, m con- 
formity to the mythology of the (Leeks, as the source of creation and beauty — 
is the punciple tint pervades and mv g nates imveisal natuie and with peculiar 
piopnety on this occ ision, becuise anew c.ieation as it weie, takes place with 
the commencement of the spring after the languoi and inactivity of winter ’ 

‘ Fan * Applied without *any parficulu foice, and almost mechanically, 
lust as alma 0 n/m,v i j Mcrirty was the evei lecumug epithet of Venys in 
Latin poetiy — T> \i f rkson 1 Train ’ — See n ites on the Adversity, l 43 

3 The* Hours disclose the flown s wlmli the Winter’s ngoui had closed t 
they opc n to oui view the long dela> mg floweis Lonq ir})ectwq Jfouna By a 
pei^oml metiphor the feelings of sentient beings in i<?tiibut$d to the flowers. 
See the eh iptor on The Patheti Fallacy in Riiskm s* Modun Painteis , voi ill. 
Head aKo the li?st few h|ies of Chaucer's Piolojut 

‘ Lonjerp e* ii'i e The fl \eis aie impati nt foi the idventof Spung 
Jt is scarcely necc saiy to mention the absuid nuspunt, long expected,’ which 
li~s foun 1 its w ay into home editions 


Disclose This word, which Ins no affinity ipparontly »witli Latin difclude , 
to separate shut off is foimcl like dnuqtei dis satdjj/, &c , the prefix dis 
having a privative force 

■r 4 ( Wall tin 7 purple yea) R use from itb wintiy trance the year unpur- 

pled with floweis Thus Fenton x 


Also, 


‘ y bowers 

Purpled svve^t with spnnging flowers 

‘ And lavish Natuie paints the purple yeat — 

Pope, Pastoi ah i 28 


i Milton albb speaks of banks damasked with flowers, “ground purpled with 
\ ernal flowers, Ac ” Cf also Virgil, Eel ix 40 What the ancients understood 
by put pie, it is not easy to determine The epithet seems to have been applied 
to any bright and dazzling coloui, as Vngil uses it of the while natmsue, Mn 
ver 38, oi tin sea when fhnhed by the "yind ( Qeoiq iv 37^), and Horace 
talks oi purple mam. Ode IV i 10 ‘ Purple year ’ — The Spung which is the 

4nst season of the year, is figuratively called Purple oi red on account of the 4 
fiuits and floweis of that and other colours,' ’ that grow in that season 

Purple — Dei Fr purple (Cf. mat h e b mat hie I#t titulux , Fr Otie $ Eng. 
titlp Lat capitiilum , Fr ckapitie and Eng chaptet See Angus, II B. of thi 
Lnq Tonque, p 184 ), ,Lat purpui a t purpureus, G r pm phut eos Pui pie is mainly 
obtained fiom Tyic, and this die was the product of different species of shell-fish. 

1 he ancient writers carefully distinguished between the costly shell-fish purple 
and the clieapei Cocvtm The Greek and Latin woi d for * purple ’ embraced all 
shades of coloui between scailct and daxk violet inclusive, because all the hues weic* 
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TIio Attic warbler pour( her throat, 5 

Responsive to the cuckoo’s note, <■ 

•obtained from shell-fish by different mixtures and process. In fact, though in 
common speech* we generally coptine our use of English purple^ to the violet 
hue, yet it is employed poetically, and in Veference to, coiqmon ceremonial cos- 
tumes, to t express a wide range of colours' as the corresponding Greek and 
Latin adjectives. — Purple is an epithet constantly applied by the pofts to the 
mountains. Purple is the hue «f distance. Wake— Of. Pops’s Temple of Fame , 

** Call forth th# greens, and wake the rising flowers™ 

5. * Attic warbler* — Thr nightingale, in Latin poetry always Philomela or 
Attica ani*r Called attic, because she haunted the groves round Athens, the 
chief city Of Attfloa; and also with reference to the Greek legend of Philofcicla, 
'daughter of Paudion, King of Attica, who was changed into a nightingale. 
The hint for Gray’s name for the nightingale was borrowed from a. passage in 
Milton, < 

*“ See there the Olive grove, of Acadaipe, 

Platons retirement, where the Attic bird 

Trills her thick-warbled notes «he summer long/* — 

• Par. Reg. IX. 244—47. 

4 The Attic warbler* — The bird on the crown of the building. 

1 Pours her throat Cf. Pope. Essay on Man , IL 33 : — • 

u Is it for thee the linnet pours her throat ? ” 

4 Pouws her ‘throat** is^ a refinement on the common expression 4 pours hei 
note.’ Pouring melody from the throat is common enough in poetry. If pour- 
dng her throat means anything more, it is that she pours the full flood of song, 
-all the mslody wdthin the of compass her throat. 

Dr. Pattison remarks on the superior correctness of Pope’s phrase, the fe- 
male bird having no song. Cf. Lovelace, To Althea : — 

•‘When linnet-like confined, I 
With' shriller throat shall sii^.” 

0 6. ‘ Responsive 4 to the cuckoo’s note ’ — The nightingale tabes up and an- 

swers at eve the song which the cuckoo has been singing all the day. Other, 
think it means that the cuckoo is the ‘first to announce the approach of spring, 
•and by its note calls on the birds to welcome the new-comer. To this call the 
aligh t inga le responds. But the explanation is farfetched. — J^eaffreson. 

RlfefoNSiVK — In a responsive manner, answerihgly. Poets of the eighteenth 
♦century indulged in marty* epithets ending in ‘ ive,’ which are now either rare or 
♦obsolete. So in Thomson’s Reasons, we find concoctive , prehisivP, repercitssive , and 
♦others. For this, Cf. : Tennyson’s Aylmer's Field. u Queenly responsive, when the 
floyal hand Ac.™ Der. bat. re, spendeo f I answer in reply. The duet mea'iis a 
song sung by two persons. 

Cuckoo— [Der. Lat. cucullm , Gr. kokkux , It. cuculo, Fr. coucou, Ger. kuckuk , 
*Sp. cuco.] Cf. Milton’s Ode to the Nightingale , 6 

* ‘The Bhallow cuckoo’s bill.” * 

' The name is onom&topoetic, given from its i>ote. The bird is not a nice 
♦character : it builds no nest of its o^ n, but drops its eggs into the nests of 
-other birds. every ^one rejoices ‘o hear its notie, because it is the first 

'heard before other 'birds begin ; it is the harbinger of spring. From the. de- 
scription given of this bird by^our poet, as well as from, the resemblance of the 
names, the Ouckoo $ probably the same as the Kokil of Sanskrit poets. In 
Kalidasa’s Vikraiporvasi, A. IV. the king addresses the bird as follows: — 

Tvim kitmnd madaaadiitUn dddharantl ( tfi, ^tfs^ foftS’ffS ) 



ODCE ON SPUING. 

Ulie untaught harmoiy of' Spring : 
While* wltisp’ring pleasure as they fly, 
Cool Zephyrs through the clear bnae aky 
Their gather’d fragrance fling. 


10 


“'Lovers call you tfie messenger* of love ” (Spring being the favourite season of 
lovers). The bird is supposed to answer, kah, kali, “who who’J (tnis being its 
note), wftich the kyig interprets again kah kah lti alia, “This (bird) asks ‘whom 
doayou mean ? ” — Jeaffreson. * * 


7. ‘ The untaught harmdhy of Spring : A sense construction — which arises 

from the difficulty of representing rapid flexible thought in slow, stiff language. 
Such constructions are very common in Greek, being due to the metaphysical 
spirit of the Greeks, which enabled them in the form of Signification to see 
ckarly the notion signified ; and which, impressing itself strongly on the whole 
of their kyiguage, imparted to it a clearness and precision in expressing the mi- 
nutest shades of distinction which *are scarcely comprehensible to moderns ; 
while at the same time it create^ a number of grammatical anomalies which 
at first seem to be defects, but are in reality foundod on the truest principles 
of grammar. Jelf, Greek Grammar, § 378 ; Latham, § 512. For attraction, which 
depends upon* the same tendency of 'language. Sec Alford’s Queen's Eng- 
lish) § 00 . 

Cf. Thomson, Sp / tny :— 


, “The hollow cuckoo sings 

The symphony of Spiing.” • 

The mcaniifg of tly? three lines is, 4 The nightingale pours her flood pf 
melody which togethei with th * note of the cuckoo, makes the harmony of 
Spring.’ * 

The musical concord of the singing nirds is here named the untaught harmony 
of Spring because it is not learned from human art but frouj nature. 

The literal meaning of harmony, however, must not* be pressed. Comp, a 
passage from Spenser’s Fa r. Qu. X. xii. 33. 

8 — 10. 1 While whispering pleasure &c ’ — Cf. Milton , ^Paradise Lost) Book* 


JV. 157 : — 


“ Now gentHs gales 

Fanning their odoriferous vviugs dispense 
Native perfurjes, and whisper whence they stol? 
Those balmy spoils &c. ” 


Also, Book VIII* 513. • 

Here the zephyrs are said to scatter the fragrance they have called up 
from flowers, and whisper pleasure around in their flight through the sky. 
The* zephyrs have been always exhibited as the most gentle of sylvan deities. 
Thus Milton says, 


^ “Mild as when Zephyrus on Fora breathes” 

Ant? so Shakespeare, • ^ 

-ar — They are as gentle 
As Zfjpjjyrus blowing from the violet.” 

Comp, also, the picture in Lucretius* 930, whVe Zephyrus is the fore*’ 
runner of Venus ana of Spring. Whispering— An onomatopoetic word. Ze- 
phyr — Gr. zephuros , the god of*, the north-wester!! breeze. The west wind is 
always personified as mild and gentle. * 

Clear — .This epithet cither qualifies blue adverbially, or is, like blue, an attu- 
biitc oi sky, Cf. Scott/ Lady of the Lake, II, 285. 
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Wliure’er tbe- oak’s thick' branches stretch 
A broader browner shade, 

Where’er the y'ade and moss-grown beech 
O’er-canopies the'; glade, 

“ But I can clasp it reeling red, ” where the qualifying worii, having reference 
'to the result, 1 * not to the mode of the action, may be an adjective instead of 
an adverb, asnn tne text. This is the limitation which Dean Alford would draw. 
S ee Queen's English , p. 267, et 6eq. Angus, in his * //. E. TV p. 312. c., gives a 
similar explanation of the usage. * Gathered fragrant — The balmy spoils which 
they have stolen from the nowei-s in their passage. Fling — Belongs to the 
group of onomatopoeias— flog, (lag, flap, fly. 

1 — 10. Paraphrase — Look, as a spring-pio^njng dawns in the east, Ahc 
rose-coloured or brightly shining hours, the retinue or companions of the bright 
morning-star Venus, appear, bring to the view the beautiful spring-flowers which 
having been long hidden by the darkness c of the night, were expecting the 
morning light, and reanimate the beautifully coloured vegetables of the new 
year, as well as the animated creatures from the state oi lethargy or torpor in 
which they were in winter. The most elegantly singing bird of the spring viz. — 
the nightingale sings to the utmost stretch of her voice with a musical concord 
which is not taught by human art, responsively to the sweet songs of the cuckoo 
another singing bird of the season : while soothing soft breezes scatter the 
variety of sweet odours which they collected from divers sweet-scented flowers 
and plants, inspiring the sensation of pleasure into all animated creatures, as 
they blow through' xhe clear azure sky with a whispering noise. 

** 12. 4 A broader browner shade'— A bhade little more extensive' or dark than 

usual. * Broader'—' Than usual. It is equiv. to a superlative. Virgil uses, major 
< in the same sense, Cf. Georg. I. *16 ; JEn. 1. 84. * Browner ’ — Darker. Cfc Milton, 
— The unpierc’cl shade 

Imtyown'd the noontide bowers”. — Par Lost , B. IV. 246. 

Also, Pope, “And bfeathes a browner horrop.o’er the woods.” — Eloisa y 1 . 170 
' Shade— Der. Saifrf. chhad{ ) to cover, allied to Greek skia , a shade, 

skotos, darkness. Syns. i— Shade differs from shadow as it implies no particular 
• form- or limit ; whereas shadow represents in form the object which intercepts 
the light. Heqpe when we say let us resort to thf shade of a tree, we have no 
referent to its form, but when we speak of measuring a pyramid or other 
object by its shadow, we baye reference to its extent;. 

13. 4 Rude and moss-grown beech *- “ The first is not a happy epithet, as the 

beech has a smooth, not a rude or rugged bole.” Mr. Jeaffreson explains the 
meaning of the word ‘rude’ as ‘ untrained by art,’ the ordinary sigmficatior of 
the Lat. rudis, ‘Moss-grown’ i. e., over grown with moss. Cf. Descent of 
Odin , 18. 

»14. * O'er ^canopies* i, t. Covers as with a canopy, [The subst. canopy is de- 

rived from Lat. edndpeum, Gr. kontipb, a ( ghat, perhaps we may have it through 
t/he Fr. canapt. The primary sense was ‘ mosquito curtain.’ It is perhaps owing 
to these inventions having been imported from the Daft, and looked upon as signs 
of luxury by thp Romans, tqat the word was able to be applied to gorgeous coverings 
"suspended over a throne oi a chair of Estate, from which signification ft passed into 
general use as a name for any covering or shade. In French it has come to mean 
almost exclusively a sofa or cfeuch. It is not apparently found in early English 
writers.) 

Glade— [This Word is derived from A. S. gehXad, which is the participle of 
gefdidcn, to cover,] hence literally it means a spot covered ^ith trees ; a light or 
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ODE 


OX*TtE ? 

r’s rirshy 1 


SPRING. 


Beside some water’s rdshy brink 
With* me the Muse shall sit, and # think- 
(At ease reclin’d in rustic f state) 

How vain the ardour of the ‘crowd, 
How tow/ how Iktle are the proud, 


i:» 


clear deflle. Secondarily, a lawn, an opening, a clear green sphceln a wood or ‘an ' 
avenue through it. It is ultimately connected witlf glitter. 

4 O'er-cano&es the glade'— Mx. Mason supposes this to bo an imitation of 
Shakespeare M 


"• - - — — — -a bank 

O’er canopied with luscious wood-bine.”— * 

Midsum. N.'s DreatA, Act II. So. 4. 


Comjf. Comus* l. 54%. • 

4 Beside some water’s rujjhy brink t i. e. By the rushy margin of some 4 
stream or lake. 1 Rushy — Fnnged with rushes, sedge, reeds, Ac. It is purposely 
vague. Comg Comus • 

The rushy-fringed bank." * 


15. 4 TJie Muse shall sit ’ i. e. My Muse or poetic genius, m other words, the 

the poet (Gray) himself? shall sit and comtemplate on the subjects, or topics coif- 
tanked in the last three lines oi this stanza. See the Critical Remarks. 

17 4 Reclin’d in rustic state’ — Leaning in a -rudely grand posture. Re- 

dined — Qualifies the Muse. The Muse &ud the Poet are identified. At ease, 
reclin'd— A Latinism. **Cf . Virgil’s An. I. 4. * In rustic state ’—This consists of 

an Oxymoron or combination f words expressing opposite ideas. In such pomp 
and affectation of luxury as lies within«tlie reach of the rustic Muse. Cf» Virgil’s 
An, V. 40. 


Comp, the parallel m the Elegy , l. 101. Compare afso Gray’s account of 
his occupation at Burnham in #737, five years before the Ode was written: — 
w Both vale and hill are covered with most venerable bsfcches, and other v«sg 
•reverend vegetables, that, like most other ancient people, are always dreaming out 
their old stories to the winds. At tlte foot of one of these squats MEI (II 
PenserotoJj and there grow to the trunk for a whole morning. The timorous hare 
and sportive squirrel gambolfaround me like Adam in Paradise before he had 
an Eve ; but I think he did not use to read Virgil as I comiffenly do* 
there.” • • • 

18. Comp. i!legy t l. 93 • 


• * “Far from the madding crowd's ignoble stiife.” 

4 

'How vain the ardour &c.,’ — This is amoral reflection. The ardour of the 
populace after riches is vain, because’ what they jealously covet as the means, 
for the attainment of felicity, is not, perhaps capable of making them as happy 
as they imagine. • 

19. 4 How low', how little &c.'— How low, are the proud with all their staldi- » 
ness ; how biiulU in importance in reality, though they conceive the highest 
opinion of their own- consequence. • # 


Vaiu 19. • ‘Bow lew, how Indigent the jftoud, 

How little are the great’. • 

So thee? lines appeared in Dodsley. The Variation, as Mason informs us, was subsequently 
made, to avoid the poin/‘ little and prtat’> which had too much the appearance of a conceit, 
though it expressed his gaoaning better than the present reading. —MiTroan. 
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flow indigent the gre^t f* f 20 

StilJ is the toiling hand of Care, 

The panting her^s repose, 

Yet hark I how thrtiugh the peopled air ' 

The busy murmur glows I • » s 

20. 1 How indigent the great ! ’— How poor are the rich i- e. How small nt 

value are their possessions. The great — Cf. Progress of Poesy , 1. 123. * 

21. Care— Not a personification, but an abstract noun— for the care-worn 

sons of toil. < " 

21 — 30. ‘Stiy is 'the— to the sun.’— This is a capital description of v hot 
noon. The hands t of the labourers are motionless. The herds of grazing cattle 
are all at rest, breathing rapidly from the oppressiveness of the weather. 

22. 1 Panting * — In the noon-tide heat.o Der. Fr. pautelei', to pant or throb b 
-alpo to breathe short and thick often together. [The quick beating of 
the heart is represented by the syllables pit-a-pat or the nasalised pint led if - 
pantledy , originally imitating the sound of a succession of light blows. Then 
from the sympathy between the action of the heart and lunges, to pant, to 
breathe quick and hard. — W egdwoop ] 

For the sentiment compare Vngil’s iEn., n 8. Hut Gray seems to have 
imitated Pope, Pastorals , II. 86 : — ■ 

* “The lowing herds to murmuring brooks retreat, 

To closer shades tlft panting flocks remove.” 

■' 23. Yet — Introduces a contrast between the death -lij^o stillness on the earth 
and the busy life in the air. 4 The peopled air ’ —The *air stocked with in- 
habitants ; the populous air ; the air swarming with its native population. Thus 
Mantell : — “ The atmosphere swarms with living atoms ; perfect and distinct 
creatures in the condition of single globules and cells, that live, and move and 
have their being and increase in number with a rapidity so prodigious, and in 
inodes so peculiar^ as to startle all our preconceived notions of animal organi • 
nation. — ThouglUs on Animalcules. 

Cf. also Beaumont’s Psyche St. 77 

“ Every tree empcopled was with birds of softest throats.” 

An^Thon&on’s Autumn, 836 •— 

44 Ward’d of approaching winter, gather’d, play the 

* suwllow people . ’ ’ — 

23*— 24. ‘ Yet hark ! how — glows ! ’ — Listen, how the complaint rages 
through the atmosphere. The poet in the 'next two preceding 'lines observed 
that She labourers and the herds are all at rest. In these he turns to remaik 
that the complaint is also felt by the denizens of the air. 

24. 4 Busy murmur'— kn instance of transferred epithet.' C f . Milton’s 
Par. Lost, B. IV. 248**:- r e 

** " The sound of bees, industrious murmur," 

Also, Thomson’s Spring , 506 * * * 

^ * u Thro’ the soft air ‘the busy nations fly.” 

And 649: — *” 

“But restless^hurry thro, the busy air." 

Cf. also, Pope’s Temple of Fame , 294. 

‘ Glows' — A Latimsm. Properly used, of bright flame or eolour, is hers ap- 
plied to sound. 




The ijiscct-youth areorijthe wing, 23 

Eager to Caste the honied Spring, 

• And float amid the liquid noon •« 

25—27. l '*The insect-youth etc.’ 1 e. The jyoung insects, eagerly desirous 
of enjoying the balnfy aii* a$ the delightful noon-tnne or midday. 

‘ The insect youth* = The young insects. The word 4 youth ' is here used 4 , like 
. pubes by *Latin poe$e, for the generation just reaching maturity Virgil Id his 
(hJfg., IV. 22, uses juventua of swarming bees. An* insect is so called from the 
appearance it presents of having been cut into (Lat. in, scco t I out) halves, which 
look as if joined together by a fine ligature. • 

26. 4 To taste the honied Spring ’—Refers rathei* to the balmy air of Spring 
than4he honey of the flowers with which the vernal season abounds. • 

Honied — Dr. Johnson condemns this quasi -participle in the .lines of a scholar 
like Gray ;Jmt he haa been very judiciously criticized by Lord Granville for his 
censure. He says that Gray had Mdton’s authority (Sam, Agon., 1,066, Lyc. t 
140 ; II. Pens- ., 142), and that waB sufficient {or him. 

Shakespeare uses thd word, H*en. V. Aot I. Sc. i. 1. 50. The same critic “ 
further observes that the ready .conversion of the substantives into verbs, parti- 
ciples and participial adjectives, is of the very essence of the English tongue, 
derived to it from its Saxon origin and is a main source of its energy and richness 
and that Shakespeare in a ludicrous but expressive phrase, has converted even 
a proper name into a participle of this description : Petruchio, he says, iff* 
Katcji . “ The words honied , daisied , tapestried , slipper'd and the like, he further 
observes, differ from the others, in not being referable to liny established verb, but 
so little material, is the difference, that the$e is hardly *one of these cases, in which 
the corresponding verb flight not, if it were wanted, be found and used in strict- 
conformity with the genius of th** language. Sugared is an epithet frequent in 
our ancient poetry, and its use was probably anterior to that of the verb, of which 
it now appears to be a participle, but that verb has since been fully adopted in 
the language Lord Granville says, ‘We now sugar our cups, as formerly our* 
ancestors spiced or drugged them, and no reason can b* assigned why if such 
was our practice, we might nof also honey them with equal propriety of 
speeches.” • 

• Collins, a contemporary of Gray, uses the same word, but spells it 
The orthography of Milton and GrAy may have been adopted 
sake of avoiding an elision, which would be- necessary in a three-syllable 

word. • • 

Mr. Jeaffreson aiffi others explain the phrase honied Spring as, thfl*poeticai 
equivalent for the flowers which Spring may be said $ poetically) to have steeped 
in honey. # 

• 27. 1 Float amid the liquid noon ; ’—A translation of Virgil’s phrase, see 
Georg., IV. 59. Professor Connington (1. c. ) compares with this expression Vir- 
gil’s JSn. IX. 44, as another instance 4 of what is commonly regarded as time 
being spoken of as space.* — Jeaffreson. 

4 Flpati — To move without labour in a fljiid. Thus Dryden 

“With divine monstens 0 ye-^Gods were these 
That floatjin air and fly upon the seas.” 

The meaning of the* expression is, 4 And move with ease amidst the flowing 
heat of noon.’ * * 0 

• Liquid— H ere it means, clear, transparent. The epithet is in keeping with 
float. The word has bteen used in the same sense Joy Pope, 

41 ’Tis fix’d ; th’ irrevocable doom of Jove f 
Hyte then, Cyllenius, through the liquid air , * 

Of moupt the winds, and to the shades repair.” 


honeyed 
for the 
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Some lightly o’er the dbrrent skim, 

Some show their gaily-gilded trim. 

Quick-glancing to the sun. 30 

To Contemplation’s sober eye, 

Cf. Milton, Oomus, V. 980, 

“•There I Buck the liquid air.” . 

28. Skim — To pass lightly ; to glide along near the surface. Properly, to 
take off the scum. Also used intransitively as in Pope's Temple of Fame, l. 
104:— 

“ And airy spectress skim over their eyes.” , 

The noet probably has in mind Virgil's Georg., IV. 18, 25, 29, where the bees 
are described as playing over the water. , 

23 — 30. With the whole of this passage, compare, 

“Wak’d by his warmer ray, the reptile young 
Come winged abroad. 

* * * * * * * , 

4 By myriads forth at once 

Swarming they pour ; o$ all the varied hues 
M Their beauty -beaming parents can disclose. 

Ten thousand forms, ten thousand different tribes, 

People 'the blaze. To sunny waters some 

By fatal ifistinct fly, where on the pool 

They sportive wheel.”— Thomson’s Summer , 241 — 252. 

29. Trim— Trim is what is properly decked out; dress; ornaments. Cf. 
Dryden’e Annus Mirabilis, 151 

^ “The goodly London in her gallant trim” 

[ Mr. Palmer tracer* the root in the Sanskrit drih, from which come the A. S. 
trum, firm, strong, sound ; trymian, trymman, &) strengthen, confirm, set in order, 
/dispose fitly, 1 trim * 

Whether the Irish trean, treun , strong, be related is questionable. Comp. Fi. 
dru, thick, luxuriant.] Hence to trim th6 boot is to steady it. To trim a garment 
it to set it in order, to give it the necessary ornaments to set it off. 

29-scr30. ‘ftome show their &c. — sun.’ i. e. S^me inserts flying off in an obli- 
que direction, show to tl^e sun their bright and orderly decorations. An imitation 
of Milton's Far . Lost, Book. VII. lls. 405—400 ? 

— ^—Sporting with quick glance , 

Shew to the sun their waved coats dr o/pt with gold . h ^ 

Which in turn is borrowed from Virgil’s Georg., IV. 98. 

Cf. also, Pope’s Homer’s II. II. 557 i and Essay on Man , III. 55. 

30. Quick-glancing— Quickly, &r. The hyphen indicates the dost: connection 
between the adverb and the participle, though, strictly speaking, it is not a 
Compound. * The rule for the admission of doublq epithets seems to be this : 
either that they should be already dtyiizens, of our language, such as blood-stained , 
terror-stricken, self -applauding, or when ^ new epithet, or one found in books only, 
if hazarded, that it at least be one word, not two words made one by mere 
virtue of the 'printer’s hyphen.— Coleridge, Biog. Litr. , 

31. The thought of the following stanzas was suggested by a line in the 
Grotto of Green i-t- 

“ While insects from the threshold preach. ” Vv 
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ODE OK TH^ 


SPUING* 


Such is tho race of^Mtn : 

And thjey that creep, ana they that fly, 

• Shall end where they began. » 

Alike the Busy and the Gay i * 35 

Btft flutter through life’s little day, 

Gray, in a letter to H. \Valpole, says : — ** I send you a bit of a thing for two 
•reasons ; first, because it is one of your favourites, Mr* M. Gfeen ; and next, 
because I would do justice : the thought on which my* second Ode turns , (The Ode 
to Spring , afterwards placed first, by Gray) is manifestly stolen from thence* Not 
that I knew it at the time, but having seen this ‘many years before ; to be sure 
it imprinted itself on my memory, and forgetting the author, I took it for my 
own.”. Contemplation — The abstract for the concrete. # * 

31*— 32. The meaning is, '*To the reflective moralist contemplating Nature 
with sober ewe u e\, wjth judgment undisturbed by personal parti cipation in the 
scenes of which he is a spectator— mankind affords a parallel to the World of 
insects, alike in their origin and in their end.’— Jeaffreson. Cf. Thomson’s , 
Winter, l. 342. * 

33. * They, that creep ’ i. e.* They who worm-like, never quit the ground 
from which they sprung,* in other words, if means the humble or plodding ; l fkey 
that Jly ’ i . c., they who disport on the g^y wmgs of pleasure-seekers. 

It is not* clear which of these two classes Gray looks upon as leading the, 
better and higher life, or whether he contrasts them v as high and lbw, good atid 
bad, at all The Busy seems to refer to thcv that creep, thejQay, to they that 

Av. . . 

34 * Shall end where etc/ i. e Shall be turned into the Belf-same dust Which 

gave them being. This couplet ' an imitation of Milton i — 


“ * the fowl of the air 

And every living thing that moves on the earth, &o/ f — 

Par . Lotf, B. VI T 633—634. 

35—36. The Busy, who, like he bees, spend their days m frugal industry * 
and the Oay, who, like the butterfly, flit from flower to fldWer, sipping pleasure* 
from all.— Jeaffreson. 


35 — 40 . This passage contains a Simile. m < 

As the bee and the buttery, rove on their wings in flutter *}d show^during 
the short period of their existence trimmed in the different colours witk which 
Fortune has decked them ana then struck by some rajte hand or imbecilfteted** 
leave their measure in the air to repose in the dnst. Bo the busy and the 
amongst mankind after moving about with great bustle and show %( through life’s 
little day,” in the dresses given them by Fortune at length over-powered by 
misfortune or enfeebled by age, leaves the rounds of pleasure and gaiety to fcjt 
themselves down in the dust to rest. 

With the whole of this passage, Cf. : — 

• • “ But transient is the smUesof fate f 

A little rule, a little sw tfy, ^ 

A sun-bean* ia a winter’s day, * ■ 

Is all tfcat the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. ’’-D yer’s Gronger Hitl. 


iComp. also, Thomson’s Summer, 342—61. 

36. But— Only. ^Der. A. S, be»utan. See 'Latham, § 633 ; Adams, f 407 
(b), 659. Whether this adverb and preposition is identical in origin with the 
conjunction * but ’ ia/loubtful See Angus, * H. & TV § 324 (note). 




In Fortune’s varvingYeolour drest : 

Brush’d by the hand or rough Mischance/ 

Or chill’d by Age, their airy dance 
They leave, in dust to rest. 40 

Mefhinks I hear, fa accents low, t 

‘ Flutter — This keeps up the parallel. This word is obviously imitative. 
Der. Ger. flatter*n, to make a flapping. , 

37. Varying — Shifting from time to time, as the light and shade shift. 
The force of the simile should be observed, and the double application of the 
words to men and to insects. Pronounced as a dissylable. Varied or various, 
would mean something very different. Cf. s— 

* The varied colours run.” —Thomson, Spring. r 

38. * Brushed * — Metaphorical, like ‘ flutter ’ in vpr. 8$. It mejans, like a 
fly that is brushed or swept away. Mischance — A personification. 

This verse may be paraphrased ,tb us : — ‘Struck by the rough hand of some 
* iritruder.’ But on the human side of the ' comparison the sense is wider and 
vaguer. [ The prefix * mis ’ in this word is said fo be of Gothic origin, but it 
is difficult to say when it represents the true Gothic mi <?, and when the Fr. mis 
or mi, from Lat. minus or male. These similar particles have mutually attracted 
one another. See Wedgwood, S. V. Mis. ] , 

' 39. ChIlj/d— C f. Virgil, JBn, ver. 395. Also, Elegy, l. 51. 

*Airy'i. e. In the, air. Also spelt aery ; cf. ‘fairy* and ‘faeiy.* -The 
unsubstantial transitory character of human life is matched by the ‘ airy dance ’ 
of the flies. • • 

40. * In dust ’ — Where they began, there they end (ff 34). 

41. Methinks— This is an anomalous word, compounded of me and things. 

Methinks may, however, be resolved into— 'to me it thinks, that is, ‘ it seems to me,’ 
« the true construction of tke phrase, where it is the nominative to thinks and me 
is in< the objective cake governed by the prep, ‘to;’ or me is the dative and 
thinks is impersonal, cf. * 

. “itthinketh me I sing as wel as thou.” — C haucer. 

In methinks and westerns .the subject, is expressed in the words that follow 
the verb In Anglo-Saxon there are two forms thencan or thenkan, to think and 
thinkart, to segm. It is from » the latter form that the verb in methinks comes. 
Such befrg the case it (the vet-b 1 thinks ’ ) is transitive, and consequently the 
ipronoun me has the power of a dative case. The pron. ‘ it ’ is not required to 
•accompany the verb. Of this word, the past form is methought. » 

*“ Methoughi 1 saw my late espoused wife t 

Brought to me, Tike Alcestis from the grave.”— M ilton. 

By some, methinks is regarded as an adverbial expression. The equivalence 
*of seem to think (A. S. thencan or thenkan) greatly prevails * in the present day 
; among the humbler classes in the West of our country ; thereby showing, 
^although by a confusion of ideas, the distinction which originally existed between 
^tHnkan (to seem) and fhencan (to think). Thus instead of using the modem 
' v verb think, it is by far most commou<-to hea$,— 1 

“I stem it will be flue to-day.” 

• t *v They seemed they knew my face again.” 

t — Parminstkr’s Materials for Eng. Oram. 

u The other impersonal, verb is melisteth , or melists, equivalent to 1 it pleases 
me.* Under the other two,' the vorb is transitive, so that the pron. me has the 
power of an accusative case, These three are the onlyt\ue Impersonal Vcrh 
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Tlio sportive kind reply}: 

Poor moralist ! and what art thou ? 

A Solitary fly ! \ 

Thy joys no glittering female| meets, . 45 

N(? liivti ha<*t^thou pi 'hoarded sweets, 

in t he English language. They form a class by themselves, because no pronoun 
accompanies them, As is the case with the equivalent expressions, it appears, it 
phas/s, it ravins , and with all the other verbs in the language.” — Latham. 

'Low'— As $he reply of the sportive kind i« heard only in imagination, their 
accents , or tones, may poetically be described as toy, being, so to speak, over- 
timed. — Ieafr. , 

41- 42. ‘ Methinks I hear, &c. — reply : * — It seemed to my fancy as if the 

qnywe re answering me in these words ‘ Poor moralist; what art thou? A 
solitary fly k etc.’ Ojar potjt in the preceding lines was speaking of the busy and 
gay of insects of which the latter only replied. 

Sportive— F rolicsome. [ The word ‘ sport* is from the old French desport, • 
deport , Lat. deportare, to carry. Cf. t). Fr. desdnire, dtduir (Lat. de, diicerc), which 
gives d'i-duj't, recreation, amusement.] So that which diverts or carries one away 
from grief or fabour. *• Sjiortive kind ’ ire. Playfully active or frivolous race of 
men ; or simply men of pleasure. ‘ The sportive kind reply ’ — ‘ The reply is sportive 
i. e. f satirical^ but there is nothing but the poet’s word to show that it is not 
unkindly meant. S toiu». We should prefer to take the word ‘reply’ as the* 
verb to the plural uominative expressed by the collective term 'kind' Others 
unnecessarily construe it as the [ res. of the infill, mpod gov. "by the preceding 
verb ‘ hear.’ • • 

43—50. As the selUjustiiication of those who would make the most of the 
present life, this is little more Mian an ‘ argumentum ad hominem.’ But in the 
mouth of the poet, who is himself the mpralist, it seems a regretful doubt whether 
after all he has chosen the best and most natural life. 

44. * Solitary ’—The emphasis on this is explained by what follows. Syns. : — 

Alone , lonely. Alone , compounded of all and one , signifies altogether one, or 
single, that is, by one’s self. Solitary, in French solitaire , Lat. solitarius , fr. solus-, 
alone, signifies the quality of being alone. Lonely, signifies in the manner of» 
ulone. ‘ Alone * marks the state of a person ; * solitary ’ the quality ’ of a person 
or thing ; ‘ lonely ’ the quality of a thing 'only. A person walks alone, or takes a 
solitary walk in a lonely place. -|C rarb. ‘ A solitary fly ’ — This is Bpoken in con- 
tempt or derision, on account o" the moralist’s recluse or sedentarjriife. * 

45—50. ‘ Thy joys no glittering &c.’— Your joys are received by no glittering 

or splendidly dressed woman.* You have no cells with hftnly stored and no coloured 
feathers to show* "tfour youth is gone, the light, the spring of your life, is 
out, and therefore you have reasons to be melancholy. But we must be sportive 
in ]&ay, for we have those advantages of youth, painted plumage &c., which 
you are shorn of. 

Thy — Like thou in ver. 46, and thy (48, 49), this is in emphatic contrast 
to we (50). - Glittering— With gaudy plumage, gaily-gilded trim. Female- 
Gray waft a oachelor. The expression 1 gyttAmg female ' is not happily chosen, 
but is excused by the double reference. The word ‘glittering’ too had no* 
in Gray’s time the note of vulgarity it now hai. Cf. Goldsmith’s Des. Vill ., 

“ As softie fair female unadorn’d and plain.” * 

See farther notes on the word glimmer , Elegy , ver. 5. 

‘ Meets * — Comes to* hare ; but the rhyme has evidently determined the word. - 
Storr. • 

46. 'Hive' — Explains what the poet meant by the ‘insect-youth,’ ver. 25, 
YirgilS bees were in thoughts continually, —J kaffbeson. Literally a ‘hive’ 
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\ > | uni(tl plumage io^iispla> 

On hust\ win&s tin > * utli is flow n, 

rhi ^un \> < */‘i tin s } > i in ^ n gone 

Wtt fiolic while ’tfs M ly it* 

is I It | it \\ foi Ikvs md horny which the\ jfitlici % licit ^ui iti\il\ u<>e I t i 
tlit nsjucti h* of sweets 01 delicacies. of any kiwi 

Horn ltd -(Lay had laid ip no tn isme lot himself, ml hid'mh nt i 
I ut little 1 1 

4< PmrH) Of Lit putus This is, i } u petual cpitlu t foi umg m II 

p »t ti y Panittd p fa mat* lloiiuwid fiom Milton s Pa t tali'* lio >h \ II 

1 »N 

c Piom In imh to In uu h tin nn kr buds with ^ong , 

Solac d tin w nuls md a pit 1 1 tfun p i u d u in p , 

Als> Thomson, S pun i / 5S2 ♦ , f 

IhUtciflie uid s nn otliu sp les of ftti s tint ilw ays fly about (with whom 
giy foppnli pi >ple nc compile 1* liiw pqutc I i diyeisl> n)I rnml wings but 
isolitm s rt of llushi i thin * oi t’n km I With lekun etithosimiU the 
pin i t pnntel plumige hen h„uriii>tl> signifies gmd\ oi splen h 1 dicss siuli 

is fppl lr ll nit 11 Ot ph ISlin Ihli P * 

4N J'i /loan N >\ coiiMitible with /ors Jinan the pres c mipl ( pc*i t ) of 

‘ to fly Flown is the piidiLitc rt.ii l /n tin f< puli So also / s s if t , fonr, I 4 > 

* 4 ( ) Si MM* —The tune of life aiiswtim. tj the Spuitg of the ycu Tlui is 

uu illusion to the &ubj er J of tlu Ode , 

Tint vm ?•> W- Plit> h«,s the seme met iplioi ical expiessiou Twining in his 
_ trinslition of the Poems t >g f In i with this Inn trim Gi iy, has* qu >te 1 ( V>/// // 
o/s^/iom (last scuio) - ‘Wt hith in> nt j/tt d lift sime million It is i 
phi ist very i uuin >n among the Old English poets lleuck lus, 

" Sunk is my sight stt A >w// ////, 

And all the loom pf lift uu lone * 

i 

50 Wt is emphatic -"Whose sun is n >t t-et, whose spring is not gone, wl o 
live instead of speculating on life, or simply cohimoii moiUK us opposed to tin. 
moialist 1 

Fholic oi Kroiick — Fioni the suhst ‘ trolu hue used is a verb The woid« 
is common both as a inb and a substihtiw , ilso is m idjcctnc in ill times 
from Milton to Ky ion Cf L AUt po - Mu// h f w uul that In eathi s the spimg 
Ami W^plswoKh < ills tht fiolic md the gentle ilus is whit English (aim 
mamus call Nominal \ eitys ( •TT*W ¥ ~i[> ) 

Mi Smith m his S/*' unfit 9 of PnqhJt Lituatuie remuk's 1 Ftohc, though 
now used gene tally as a noun,' is in reality in adjectne ^Gci Jtohluh ), the tmui- 
nition bung the suae is oui oidmaiy ‘like and ‘ ly f * 1 

The teiinin ition he is tin same is hit I\ m woniinhkr , woman Itf but it 
ha not taken uthei of tliese sh ipes probibly because the word did n/t mta 
the 1 mginge it the sitne time md tiom the mine souuei the w >rds m which 
th )&c endings an found It dots nob t u >t in A S but is form 1 in (Si i « futld 
T^it urohrl , an I the loot fto oi ft >h lsfcomnini to most ot the Toutonie luigu 
* ages with the 5 cnsc >f yoy We igwfiod supposes tl^e la to he the \ irt la n 
ltd of un d lock , know ltd /<% but ipa # et fiortn the evidence of the Gei ml Dut 
foiiils <iveii ihowe there ismithmg tofihow tlitt hr everWt im^ he 

Mw-X-tie in nth when spring ripens into suinmei L'he commcntatoi^ ire 
lo^t in admiration of this stioke^of ait m win ling up m OJ, on lh<> Vpnn / with 
i vvoi 1 which is frigymfc of vernal associations -JrvrmEsoN Here it is uied 
hgui iti\ely for ‘ youth ’ 

Toi the peisonal illusions in this last atarwa see Johnson^ hjt 
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* l 1 In \\v wufttu it U ilj.wh amj In 1 ippoaiod in u>l n <1 

P I H Mi fllun | 

* • 

* r. 

T\\ \^ \> \ l s|*ll' 

AVlx \e ( ‘hm iV i\ ( % I *i t kid da ‘1 

* flioN/utV flow c i ^ fji it Mow , 

• tl ♦irKlsM* 

Hie poom.bb/ th* Cat w \- ilrtnhfU k it in i hoi < on iderod as * tufi* but 
)i is riot i happy f lilt * In the til'*! t ui » A m </v (fan , can that A'o/»' ^Jiow 

linw KsoUiUU til me some turns pi i«l< wh <i n uii not easily Ik* found, 

S Inn tin city l*- i ill* 1 t nymph with some \ioh m« both luiguige and senso : 
hut then is no good u-i in, \di >f it whin it is dom , bn ot the tw<\ lines, — 

* '* ]\hafjnnu1 f oitran / >1 Ijh yuv ' • • 

9 IT /* it t it* iinn 1 ) jl'lt ' # 

tin hist udltcs iim h i*t» tin jmph and tin luorvd only to tho ( f nf Tho 

i\t h stanza < on tarns i nnlan 1 ly tiulh that * A t n ntt ha* no fntnit ' ' hut 
the last ends m a pointed smtenit ol wtulitiou to the puiposc ; it what glisteitd 
had been gold, the Cat would not h vse gone into the w atei and if she had would , 
not less have been drow nod — J ohnson, Lift of Gnu/ Sc o Apprnrfti n “After 
the death of fti ly, Walpole plne^J tin china v ise on ,t pedestal ,at Strawbcuy 

Hill, with a few lines ot the Ode toi its inscription Mi 

The ode is mod h ei on a comm oil -pi ice incident islWnihcd with all the* 
^Kimp and circumstance of an epic Piel^out all the epio phrases, and tvanslato 
them into ordinary piose— Stour 

Description ol the cat and* hoi position stanzas 1, 2 ; of the fish aUrtzi ) ; 
the cats fate and its cause, stanzas i o, b ; • mi lusion, stanzi 7 9 ~ 0 

1 r t n \\ hat i 4 * tjn giarnin itical, w iiat is thf ftal, subject to the reih ? 

‘ Lofty nisi • V •how l ol pnciliin oi cat I lien w m, in w hicii gold and sjlvu 

Usli ue kept im ornament Lofty is mock heim< Jl, if i m *»\ • 

• • 

2 '(hint* <nl — Tlie Chillis? <v*J in the uianutac tine and printing ol 

fuihcii-wate Then piodircts aic called L Inna in t Atmt van, in Kn r Und 

.Jfvmklsov. 

3 lAyPit* Through the Pifinh fimn ihe Pci^un hi u, priscned m Iipi 
ln/ub, the initial */’h ivmg hen n dioppe d # ; tduc, the blue ol the ski Mi i » i\s 

Hiow V S , b(uii>tmi—t(£ put loitli Howei* * 

‘ That blow * Tbu> shovrb bays Di Johfi^mi, ‘ how «,>olutid\ a ih\nn may 
bt made when it can not lie found \\ itli tjic cNpie^suju, if 

» “The laughing flowcis, ' h u leund them blow 8 

* ^ — Vh Pi i /if > of P(n>if. 

In Niiltou, Pyiv’o OQ> # wchd\c ‘Bank t\\t blon rfou/i* * mingle 11m 
lh i n How a i th it blow the \i < w is oi .dm p'fMui Tin «\ 

in ,i*ii h* lim /tended of lcdundiiKi I* Pi J* 1m *»n in l \\ ik« in Id ^cc 
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Demme si of ihc tabby k^nd, 

The penst\c Selima reclin’d, 

G«i/ d on tho lake below 

II. 

Ilei conscious bail hei joy dothiM , 

Th? fan round face, the snowy beaid, 

The velvet of hei pavss, 

TTei coat, th it with the toitoi^e vie«, 10 

Her eais of jt t, a id emerald eyes, 

Todd s Ed 6f Contia,, p, 139 Ciay, howcvei, coull have defended it by the 
usage of tho ancient poets See Ovid, Afetam, ix 98 

4 Demurest— M ost demure or staid [Wedgwood thinks the w* id a uln 
of oome sueh phrase as Fi de tneme (M Fi mthr) ronduitc (of steady behaviom), 
metne beihg fiom Lat maturus, ripe] Demin? — Outwar lly oi affectedly modest 
In cailier writer-, simply modest, shy, but now always, with some hint of 
affectation — Mullins , 

,T\bhy — F eline, cat tribe The woid originally means watered silk of a 
pe« uhai textiue and colour (Fi tubn, Fprs utabi) Then it was applied to eats 
oi a ceitain colour, and aferwards used fanularly of ill cats Jjh uiKf son 

Pfnnivj,— .T houghtful, thiough the Fieneh penvf sad an adjective fr tin 
veib pensn, to think sfridy fiom the Lat pensare, to weigh Expand the n eta 
phoi m the English use of tke woitf Selima — A fanciful feminine of the Tuikish 
&lim t the name given by Walpole to his favounte cat Retim'd — A paiticiplc 
It must be tiken with on \ 1 It can not mean that tRc cat lay upon the edge 
oi side, but ncai or against it 

6 Like — A n example of what may be called the mock hetoic spmt nin 

mng all through the ( poem The woids vase, gulph, tide, nymph, &c convey tin 
same spuit t 

7 Conscious — T he movement of the tail in a dog oi eat nulic ites tin 
* onsciousuess of an olvjeet of pleasuic or displeasure Here the con ciousncss is 

attributed to the part which betrays it — Jeah-hlson 

8 Snowy — W hite as snow , Ct — 

4 t 

c “Above below the rise oj snow — T\t Haul 

The bca)d is put vayu^ly for what we commonly ctil the wJnskas 

9 Yblvet — A noun, which, like the other* in these luie4; is go\einod by 

the veib saw, l 12 [ Velvet’ appears m Hookei and Hackluyt as ultttl, in Fb n 

Jonson »s vcllute, in Chaucei as vcloudte , Spoiwu has veld All come as di l 
the maufacture itself, from Italy The Italian iclluto repn senF* a non eUssi d 
Latin word, villutu*, from villus, shaggy halt The Fr vclom s, is fiom Lat 
vdlosus , and was onec adopted by us — Jeaifreson ] , 

10 Tortoise— A cat whose coafc 04 skin is of a daik ground stuped with 
Jellow, is called a tortoise-shell Vies— E quals, if it does not suipass 

11 Jet— (F rom Gr and Lat * gaqates, from Garjas i a town and uvei in 
Lycia in Asia Minor, whoco it was obtained ) A mineral, a kind of coal but 
of a moie woody substance than oidnmy coal, very Mack am? compact It 
takes a good polish, and is madqinto jewels, buttons Heip it means black as pt 

4 \ AH In the* in st edition tho or loi f these lines w is rcvoi sc i 

I ho pcnuvo N( hm i rcclin d . 

Demurest of the tabb\ kind — Miuobd \ 
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Slio baw ; and purr’tj applause. 

* ' m. 

Still had she ga/Al ; but ’midst thfc tide 
Two angel forms were seen to glide, 

The*Gonii of the stream : 15 

, Their scaly armour’s T\ rian hue 
Through richest purple to tho v*nv 
Betray’d a gulden gleam. . 

9 

Emerald -A precious stone of a green, sparkling colour. [O. Fr. esmerahle, 
M. Jr. tmeraude, It. smaraUlo, Gr. smara gdon.] Hero it mean^ greed as emerald. 

$2. * Purr'd applause' — Gratified with the reflection of her comely person 

in the lakfj, Seliina, expressed her gratification in the natural way by purring. 

4 To purr ' is properly an intransitive verb, but here it equals 4 to express by 
purring : 1 and therefore governs ,an object* Purr is obviously an imitatiye* 
word. Wedgwood compares the Dutch barren for the cooing of a dove. — 
Jkaffreson. What is the construction of applause 1 Quote examples of similar 
construction in English*. What is the technical name for it ? , 

Apflafse — Syns. : — Praise is the generic, and applause the specific term 
for the expression of our approbation. * There is less reflection in applause than 
in praise. We applaud from impulse. There is reason in our praise. Applausi 
ia spontaneous, and called forth by circumstances.— G raham. 

13. * Still had she iC-c.’— She wpuld have Continued to gaze if two angel forms, 
Ac. Cf. “Ihftd fainted, unless |I had Relieved." {Psalm xxvii. 13.) She had - 
qaz'd is the principal* clause of an inverted conditional sentence. [What 
represents the dependent clause *] 

14. Angel— A djectival, like anfelic i. e., of heavenly beauty. 

If). Each spot in Latin mythology had its Genius or native guardian deity.* 

Thomson, in his Spring, ver. 400, with equal beauty , Sjfeaking of fish : 

“ ~ — in whose ample wave 

Tho little Naiads love to sport at large.”-^MiTFORD. * 

Genii — P lural of ‘genius.* Spirits, supposed to be charged with the care 
of men, placos, or things. What is the difference between genii and geniuses ? 

16—17. 4 Scaly armour f— Scales which formed the armour or covering of 
their body. 4 Tyrian hue ’ — IXirple colour. The dye of this hue was procured 
both by the Jew 4 and the Greeks and Romans fronwt’de Phoenician traders, and 
their chief city Aos'Tyre. Richest — Richness, when applied to colour, denotes 
depth and fulness, as poverty denotes faintness and scantiness. See Farrer, Chaps, 
od Lang., p. 21. 

18 4 Betray'd a golden gleam.' — Showed beneath the purple. Cf. : — 

44 The caves and secret hollows, through a ray 
, Of fainter gold, a purple glea?n betray." — 

* , Wordsworth, Evening Wall:. 

A Lo Virgil, Georg ic, iy. 274. 44 His shining horns diffused a golden gleam ” • 
-Pope, Winds. For. 331. 44 And lucid amber casts a golden gleam." — Temple of 

Fame, 253. * • , 

$ Betray’d- -(F rom he, and French trahir , It. tradire , Lat tradere, to delivdt 
up ) Betray means tq deliver up or disclose traitorously. But here the meaning 
is discovered or showed. 

II V\n I ir.t &h(. •* Two beauteous . ’ a reading tlut ippcaia to rno prcpaiable to 

tlx «*n< now m the tc^t. -Mirrouo. 
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IV, 

The hapless Nymph with wonder saw : 

A whisker firi>t, aiijl then a claw, 

With man v an al.dent wish, 

}^he stretch’d, in vain, to reach the grlzo . 4 
Whrt female heart can gold despise? 

What Cal’s averse to fi-li j 1 

v. 

Presumptuous.maid J with looks intent 
, Atraitvslie stretch’d, again she beat, 

Nov knew the gull between. 

19. Hapless— Unlucky, without luck. . From hap, 'that tvhich crime <. ,ud 
-dimly, ‘hence’ ‘happy,’ 4 happen.’ , 

Nvmph— A favourite mannerism with PdJ)e and his ‘School. Nymph is fnm 
a Greek word meaning bride. Hence used more generally in mythology im 
lovely female spirits inhabiting in all natural objects, and presiding uwt all 
pursuits. Possibly a Naiad, or nymph of the spring or fountain, or the wmd 
may be simply equivalent to 4 maid’ l. .25: The Lat. nympka, meaning a watt i 
spirit, is a by-form of the same worth , * 

20—22. Explain tin** construction. l A whisker ’ =One side of her taoc ;„< f 
beard in I. 8. This and claw* ne governed by the verb stretched, 

24 — 25. “What female heart tan goftl despise? «> 

What Cat’s averse to ti.-h ?” », 

Sdiina , as a nymph, anti theiefoie a female, could not withstand the tempta- 
tion of gold ; as a cat, she could not ion.jgo the chance of feasting on jish. 

'noth a cat and a Jemale cat, the temptation offered by gold-Jidt was iric-i-tihlo 
The truth of the theory which makes the love of gold to be a peculiary feminine 
vice, and of that which nolds fish to possess jvculiar attractions for the feline 
p.ppetite, is open to depute. By gold, in the former ca-aj, we must understand 
not so much coin as jewels <and ornaments generally, which few female hcaits 
have been known to despise. — J eaffu usoy . 

‘ \yhat Cat’s averse to fish ?' This hafi an allusion to the old proverb — 

« “Fain would the cat fish eat t 
* But she is loath to wet her feet,.*'’ 

The adage is alludedvio in Mat both, Act I. Sc. \ii. J 40 : - 
‘ Letting ‘ I dare not ’wait upon ‘ I would,’, 

Lil<»* the poor oat i’ the adage ’’ 

Cat— I^at. catim, Ger katze. '\ he word mit, the German kafw, is suppos'd 
to be an imitation of the .sound made by a cat -pitting Bui it the -pitting - _ 

expressed by the sibilant, that sibilant does not exist in the Latin catu -/nm m 
cat ox kitten, woe in the German hater. The Sanskrit mar jura, cat, might mmii 
to imitate the purring of the cat ; buj it is derived from the root mrif, to < h.in, 
nghjdra meaning the animal that always cleans itself. — Max Mlu.lij! of 
Lang. 

25. PrksUMTUOUS— From Lat. • prae, and sunto, I take, mmptua, taken. 
Strictly it mcMimnrhnetl to pel ruddy and without forethoirjht, bold, rash. So hen' 
Kcliuia presumed that the reality coincided with the appearance without calculatm ' 
the means. Intent —AVh.it does this mean ? • 

27. Nor — What is this put l for * Gulf— B etween hcfsclf and tla fish she 
was greedy to catch. 

V\U 4 to l<> tisli ' — Fit ' t ‘da.- Mitiouo. V 

Vail r«vk ] l^o* -Ms ' 
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( A] ilurnant Fate sit and 

Tli# 4ip|/iv \eige hei teel beguil’d. 

She tumbled headlong in » 3b 

VI i 

h/i^ht # timefe enieigihg fiom tlu flood 
SIih mew’d to ev r iy vvat’iv god, 

# Soiye epeedv aid to c ond : 

No Dolphin came, no Neieid ^till’d • 

# Nc* ciuel Tom, noi Susm heaid — *55 

4 

2S M u ign ant— (From Lat mahqnw, niggard) Malicious svitinil Top 
f i i ^ inf million sic the editor’s note on line 237, “Essay on taibui&m ” C ilcutta 
s, iu* Vol [, N> 2 pigc4G 

Syns # — \ lahr/ni') implies an active , maliqnant a passne or dormant feeling 
Miliuous is attnely exerting malide , a malignant is possessing malice A 
malicious foiling is out, which d/ys liarm to otliois, a malignant disposition 1 " 
is one which may lie eisily excited to d » mjuiy Graham 

Fate— H eir pcrsomfud with perhaps some allusion 1o tin mythological idea 
of Fnt as one of th ihtet divinities conti ollmg the duration of human life, one 
h >ldmg the distaff mothei spinning the thud cutting the thread the symbol of 
h iman life ^Murria Fiom Lit fan to speak and so ong , an utterance of 
I he duty which not emit the speaker could n\ >ke 

S\m D— As m s irn Gf Fie ///, “ Smifni / an in scoyi ” 

29 Vmiof — (Fi nn Lit m / to incline*) The,edge of tlie tub 
Hfc i Tf d AVhat does this mean 1 The prefix be eithei converts a noun into 
mal]t dive or an intransitive vo b or simply intensifies the verb Which does 
it d lute ? 1 md an example of ich ease 

Towfifo T> tumble which is ohriously eonnrrted with the Fr tombei to 
till is now exclusively appr »pnated to an lndigmfn d, ungraceful fall, or to the 
inti s of ceitim mountebmks, and of a paiticulai species of* pigeon 

Hfadion< -Firmcilv spelt Jcadftiuf A tolcribly large class of icHerbs 
exists m A S md early E, formed by the teimmati^jis — ling, — lunq — hnqs, 
hmis — 0 / 01 / /* —unq indelonq ib one of thcsealveibs so also are daiklmg.* 
•gi )vilin„ middling stiaddhng Such ffjrins as ‘life long’ must not be confounded 
with tlu se 

31 1 1 M ti ups 1 — This # is an allusion to the nme lines whi^h popular lan- 
gui^e has iscnbed to the cat Lorn its peculiar tenacity of life — Jf affrfppn 

32 Mrw d -She piayed after her fashion To mew ^ Hauler , miaul are all lmi 
tative woids IJ. h^> no connection with the verb to mew, oi confine, a term 
originating in filconry — Jeafireson 

# 34 ‘ No Dolplnn name — An allusion to the story of Arion, a celebrated lute- 

pla'vcr of Lesbos, an island in the Grecian aichipclago While returning from 
I tal \ in i Coiinthiin ship laden with gifts which he had won in poetical contest, 
t he siil >is determine l to kill him and seize his wealth Anon, having played on 
his luti tjnevv himself into the sea Chaimed by his music, a number of 
D dphnis h id assembled round the vessel and on the back of one of these the 
musician rode safely to land — Chambfks English Classics * 

Hence, it is supposed, edmes the I rcnch' Danphin, as title of the heir appa- 
lent, though no leason assigned 

Nereid — A sea nvmpli one of the fifty (or hundred) daughters of the sea-goi 
Ncilus who att ud< d Neptune, riding on sea horses — Chambers, English Classics 
35 Nji cruel Jam nor Susan heard ’ — The mention of the Dolphin and 
Ntuid is in keeping with the Nymph, while Tom and Susan — two names which 

\ \.n J 1 nor Hi v heard 

9 M hat foouute has a fra. 1 1 First - Mitford 
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I'Vom henn*»/*yp beauties, undeceiv'd, 

Know, one falsa step is ne’er retriev'd, 

% And bo with eaution bold. * • 

Nohall that tempts your wand ’ring eyes 40 

And heedless hearts, is lawful prize, 

Nor all that glistens, gold. 

serve as types of a class, namely, domestic servants — arc introduced to keep up 
the notion ol the qat. - Jeaifrehon. t « 

Tiie servants turned a deaf ear to the cat * cries. « 

36. Fav’kitjc — T he invidious position in which every favouil'e stands towards 
those who are aggrieved by the favouritism, each reader can illustrate from his 

own reading or experience.— J eyfi R.pso\. 

37. ‘ From hence'— A pleonastic us* , defensible ohly on the authority of 
classical writers. ‘ From hence ’ -From this narrative. Here follow* the envoy , 
or moral. — Jevfikeson. Umuxkiv’d -What does this mean !k*i < ? * 

38. Rktiuev d— To * retrieve ’ means to find again. From the Fr ref muter 

Cf. Reprove. ' , 

* 39. ‘ And be with caution hold' Soil. If you must I c ho Id i. c., seek adven- 

tures abroad — do it with your eyes open, and ‘ look before you leap.’ 

The point of the injunction is the adverbial clause. 

40. Tempts — Fig. Aplia^resis is ufccd , /. e., lempt for attempt, meaning to 
‘make a trial of, which is the primary and original meaning* of the term. A Latin* 

ism. At present tempt ia seldom used in any other sense than that of enticing a 
person to do what is wrong ; hut the Lsit. verb tento was commonly used in the 
sense of ‘ attempt. 1 Thus C.esar speaks of the Helvetii having attempted a journey 
through the province % hy force. 

Wand’rin’O - Restless, iinfiv* d ; such eyes as would betoken a heedless 
heart. “ Let thine eyes look right on, and ht tnine eye-lids look straight before 
^hee.” — Proverbs of SclbMon , iv., 23. Cf. Also, Elegy , l. 74. 

41. Heedless— //wf (A. S. hedart , Q. II. G. huotan , and appearing under * 

various forms in all Teutouie languages) is perhaps connected with ‘hide,’ and some 
say with Lat. eputu*, cave re. G listers —Glisten, t glitter, and glister are all 
substantvdly the same word. — Shines. Cf. “ All ,‘is not gold that glistens. ” — 
Mer. of Vert,, //. vii. * f t , 

42. A world-wide proverb, of which the oldest form*, pbrhaps, is to he 
found in the Parabojv of Alaifus de Insulis, d. 1294. Hence Chaucer, Chanovns 
Yemannes Tale — 

“ But al thing which that shyneth as the gold 
Nis nat gold, as that I have herd it told ” 

[ Quote from Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice.) t 

QUESTION^ ON THE POEM. 

Which are^jbhe accented syllable^ n each line? What is the law of the 
hhyme? Acc-nt lines 3, 8, ll, 15, 21, 25. In what lines is there alliteration 
of w t f t m , ft ? Nearly alL the epithets are either ornamental or intentionally 
extravagant ; which of them are Essential ? — Mullins. * 


\ 


40. Var. Strikes —Mb. 
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MACAttLA.Y’S. PREFACE Yo HOR^TIUS. 


Timer ran bo little doubt tliat among those pints of early Homan history 
which had # a poetical 01 lgin was the legend of Hoi at ms Codes Wc* have 
several versions of the stoiy, and these versions diffcrMiom eaeh otlier in points 
of no small importance. Polybius, theie is reason to believe, heard the tale 
icciteflover the icimuus of homt Consul or Pr.etor, descended from the old 
H oiatTan patricians; for he intioduces it as a specimen of tho narratives with 
which the •Homans wore In the habit, of embellishing their funeral otatoiy 
It is remarkable that, according to lurn, Hot a fius defendc»(t the budge alone, 
and polished m the waters Accoulmg to tfte eliromc les which Livy and 
Dionysius followed, Iloiatius had two companions, swam safe to shore, and 
was loaded w it-W honours and icvvaids 

These discrepant u aie ea ily explained. Our own literatuie, indeed, will 
furnish an exact parah to what may huve t ike n place at Home It is high- 
1 \ piobahle tlfat the meinjny of the wai of i’oiseua wa» preserved by composi- 
tions much resembling the two ballads whit li stand hist in tin* Helios of 
Ancient Kuglisli Pootiy. In both those ballads the Euglrjh, commanded by tho 
Poicy, light with the Scots, commanded by the lhmghiA In one of the* ballads 
the Douglas is kifled by a nameless Unglisn archer, and the Peiey by a Scott- 
ish spun man • in tho oilier, the Pc y slays the Douglas m single combat, and 
is himself made pi isnnei In the fonuer, Sit llngli Montgomery is shot through 
the heai t by a Noi tliumbriaii bowman iTi tJie latter lie is taken, and exchanged 
lor the Pony. Vet both the ballads relate to (lie same event, and that nn 
c lent which piobably took place wfthui thh mcmniv of poisons who wore alive 
when both the ballads weie made. *Ono of the minstrels says 

‘Old men that knowon the cioundo well y enough o 

Call it tho battel of Ott^iburn 

At Otterlmin began this spur no 

Upon «i monn^n da^> m 

Thei was the yongghte Doglas slean 

Tho Perse never wont away ’ ^ 

Tho other poc^auftis up tho event in the following lines — 

, ‘Thjs fraye bygan at Often borne 
Rytwfme the nyglito and the day • 

Thor the Dowglas lost liys lyfo. 

And the Percy was lode awayo.’ 

It is # bysio moans unlikely that there wc$c two old Roman lavs about tho 
defence of tho budge; and that, while the stoiy which Livy has tiansmittcd 
to us was pioforrod by the mujtitudc, the other, which ascribed the whole gloiy 
to Hoiatius alone, may have been the favourite with the Horatinn house. 

The following ballad is supposed to ha^o been nrnfle about a hundred and 
tweify yeais aftci the war winch it celebrates, and just before the taking of 
Home by the Gauls. Tine author seems to have lycn an honest citizen, pi oud 
ol the military gloiy of lus country, sick of tho disputes of factions, and much 
given to pining after good old timos which had never really i xistv'd. The allu- 
sion, however, to thj partial manner in which the public lands were allotted 
could proceed only from a plebeoui ; and tho allusion to tin fraudulent bale 
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of spoils marks the (latf 4 of the poem, and shows that the poet shared in the 
general discontent with which ) he proceedings of Camillus, after the taking of 
Voii, were regarded. • , , f 

The penultimate syllablo of the name Porsena hds been shortened in spite of 
tho authority of Niebuhr, who pronounces, without assigning any ground for 
his opinion, that Martial was guilty of a decided blunder in tho line, f 

* Ilanc spoctaro raanum Porsena non potuit.* 

It is not easy to understand how any modem scholar, whatever his attain- 
ments mfiy be, — and those of Niebuhr wore undoubtedly immense, — can ven- 
ture to pronout.ee that Martial did not know the quantity of a word wlifch he 
must have uttered and heard uttered a hundred times before ho left school. 
Niebuhr seems also to have forgotten that Martial kas fe}low-culpipts to keep 
him in countenance! Horace has commuted tho same decided blunder; for he 
givos us, as a pure iambic lino, • , t 

* Minacis aut Etrusca Porsenoo manus/ 

Silius Italicus has repeatedly offended in the same way, as who 1 he says, 

1 ‘ Cernitur offugiens ardentem Porsena dextram : * 

and again, 

‘ Clusinum vulgns, cum, Porsena magn<e, jnbebas.* ' 

A modern writer may bo content to err in such company. 

Niebuhr’s « mppofcition tlint ( each of tho three defenders of the bridge' was 
the representative of one! of the thr/'C patrician tribes is bo^li ingenious and 
probable, and has been adoptod in the following poem 

N. B. It should bo observed that Macaulay lias here entered into a some- 
what lengthy defence of tho quantity he gives to the last syllable but one of 
Porsena. He has omitted to point out that Virgil makes it long. 


LIFE OF LORD MACAULAY. 


, Thomas Bajhnoton Macaulay was born at Rothley Templo on tho 25th of 
October 18(s0. His ancestors were long settled', in the island of Lewis, Ross- 
shiro c . His grand father, the Rev. John Macaulay, was successively minis! or 
of South Uist, of Lifcmore, of Invorary, and of Cardrosa in Dumbartonshire. 
In Inverary, he met with Johnson and Boswell on their 4 ’ return from tho 
Hebrides in tho autumn of 1773. He died at Cardross in 17,89. Two years 
previous to his death, a daughter of Mr. Macaulay was maniod to Thomas 
Babington, Esq , of Rothley Temple, Leicestershire — many years the represen- 
tative of Leicester in Parliament — and thus an English connection was formed 
from which, at a subsequent period. Lord Macaulay derivod tho scoue of his 
birth, his Christian namo, and many of his esnly associations. Zachary Ma- 
caulay, son of the Scottish minister* was sent whon a boy to the West Indies, 
lie was disgusted with tho stato of slavery in Jarxaica, and afterwards on his 
lot urn to Gr^tt Britain, became an a tive associate f)f Clarkson and Wilbcr- 
force in pre curing tho afoolition of 'that infamous traffic. He married Selina, 
daughter of Mr Thomas Mills, a bookseller in Bristol, and had with c.thor 
children, a son, Thomas Babvigton. Jn 1818 Mr. T. B.t Macaulay was entered 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; in 1821 ho was elected to a Craven scholarship, 
took his degree as B. A. in 1822, became follow of his Collego in 1821*, and 
M A. in 1825. He had by this time distinguished himself Joy his classic attain- 
ments, und by contributions to the Etonian and Knight's tyna/rtcrly Magazine, 



(1823-24) and in August 1825 appeared his celebrated article on Milton in tho 
Edinburgh Review . (1825-44) — Having studied at Lincoln’ s Inn, Mr. Macaulay 
was callod Jo the bar in 1826. In 1830 h<4 commenced his # Parliamentary 
career, first as member* for the thorough of Caine, and afterwards, from Decem- 
ber 1832 until 1834, as nfbmber for Leeds. Ho resigned his seat ill order to 
proceecj to India as Legal Advisor to tho Supreme Council oft Calcutta. In 
(Calcutta, he was jflaced at the head ot the rouimi^uon for tho reform of East 
India legislation. This appointment led to the study of Indian history and 
affairs, and eiMibled Mr. Macaulay to writo hts striking and popular essays on 
Lord Clive (18 K)) and Warren Hastings (1811). Im 1839 he had been trium- 
phantly and almost without expense returned to Parliament by tho citizens 
of Edinburgh, and ho held his seat until 1817. Ho publuftiod his Lays of 
Ancient It omo in (1812); and History of England (unfinished) (1819-58); 
speeches# and various ot4ior miscellanies. In the administration of Lord Mel- 
bourne, he filled tho offieo of Secretary at War, and in that of Lord Johu Bussell, 
Paymaster of the lo reus. His personal independence of character is said to* 
have rendered him somewhat unaccommodating to cei tain of his constituents ; 
his support ctf the Mavnoolh £rant was resented by others, and his general 
political principle, , o decidedly liberal, and so strongly and eloquently ex- 
pressed, were oppo > 1 to the sentiments of the conservative citizens of Edin- 
burgh. TLtis a combination of parties was formed against him, and it proved 
successful. 11c was rejected by the constituency ; but at a subsequent period, 
in 4852, Mr. Macaulay was re-elected for Edinburgh without solicitation or can- 
vass. The citizens thus redeemed the errof which had lowered them in tho 
eyes of all Eufopo. Mr. Macaulay’s health, however, had begun to fail ; ho 
was unable to address public asset ' nlies without pain and inconvenience, and ho 
withdrew from Parliament in Jannuary 1850. In September 1857 ho was ele- 
vated to tho peerage as Baron Macaulay of Itoih ley Temple, in the county of 
Leicester. Lord Macaulay was elected Lord- Rector of the University of Glas- 
gow in 1848 and also occupied #tho chair of Ancient History in the Royal 
Academy, and three years later, jfe was rewarded with tho Prussian Order of 
Merit. He died on Wednesday the 28th December 1859 awl was buriod on tho 
i following Monday, in the great Abbey of Westminster. 

His Life has been written by Deem Milman (1862), tho Rev. Frederick 
Arnold (1862), and G. O. Trevelyan Esq. (1876). Tho last named has also 
published tie led Lons from his Jhitings (1876). Macaulay was emiiient alike as 
an orator, poet, essayist and historian, llis speeches iu tho llousif woro 
marked by vast knowledge, •singular aptitude of illustration, and vigorous de- 
clamation. One# of* the ablest, and certainly the most successful, was hia 
Speech on tho right of tho Master of tho Rolls to sit’in tho House of Commons, 
ms Essays, originally contributed to tho Edinburgh Review, though almost 
valueless as criticisms, owing to their partiality, are amongst tho most graphic 
and eloquent writings iu the English language, llis greatost work, ‘The 
History of England’ is but a fragment, a brilliant one, however, displaying in 
the highest degree aliko the grand power #f their author as an eloquent des- 
criptive writer and his unswerving partj^spirit as a man. * 


‘ CRITICISMS. • 

Lord Macaulay lived a life of no more tharf sixty years and three months. 
But it was au extraordinarily full life of sustained exertion — a high tableland 
without depressions. If iu its out^L' aspect there be anything of wearisom *- 
ness it is only thb wearisome!) ess of reiterated splendour, and of success ho 



uniform as to be almost monotonous. Ho speaks of himself as idle ; but Ins 
idleness was more activof and carried with it hour by hour a greater expenditure 
of brain power, than what most /men regard as their serious employments. Ho 
might well have beon, in his mental career, t the spoked <\ l iild ot fortune; for 
all he trieel succeeded, all ho touched turned into gems and gold. In a hajipy 
childhood he ©zinced extreme precocity. His academical career gave sufficient, 
though not redundant, premise of after celebrity. The Wcw golden age Jvo 
imparted to the Edinburgh Review, and his lirst, and most important, if not 
best, parliamentary speeches in “he grand crisis of the first Reform Bill, achiev- 
ed for him, years bcfouc had reached the middle point of life, what may 
justly bo termed au immense distinction. For a century and more, perhaps no 
man in this country, with the exception of Mr. Pill and Lord Byronf'had 
altainod at thirty-two the fame of Macaulay. ILis parliamentary success* 1 and 
his literary eminence were each of them enough, as they stood aL tin's date, to 
intoxicate any brain or heart of a moaner order. But to theso was added in 
his case an amount and quality of social attentions si?ch as invariably partake 
of adulation and idolatry, and as perhaps the high circles of London never 
before or since have .lavished on a man whose claims lay only i^i himself, and 
nqt in his descent, his rank and his possessions. Perhaps it w'as good for his 
mental and moral health that the enervating action of this process was suspen- 
ded for four years. Although alter his return from India in 1839, at could not 
but revive, ho was of an age to boar it with less peril to fiis manhood. Ho seems 
to have at all times held his head high above the stir and the fascination, which 
excite and enslave the weak. Ilis masculine intelligence, and his ardent and 
single-minded devotion to literature probably derived in this I espect essential 
aid from that depth and warmth of domestic alfoctioif, which lay nearer yet 
to the centre of his being. 

It is with Macaulay the man that Hie biographer (G. Trevelyan*), under- 
takes to deal and not with Macaulay the author. Upon the structure of his 
mind, upon its extraordinary endowments ahd its besetting dangers, there is 
much that must or may be said, in tones of Question and of warning as well as 
of admiration and oJNipplause. But as regards the character and life of the man, 
small indeed is the space for animadversion; and the world must bo more cen- . 
sorious than we take it to be if, after reading these volumes, it does not conclude 
with thankfulness and pleasure that tho writer, who had so long rankod among 
its marvels, has also earned a high place among frs worthies. 

Ho was, -indeed, » prosperous and brilliant ; a prodigy, a meteor, almost a 
portent, in literary history. But his course was laborious M trnthful, simple, 
independent, noble; aud al. 1 those in an eminent degree. Of the inward baLtle 
of life he seems to have known nothing ; his experience of the \mtward battle, 
which had reference to money, was not inconsiderable, but it was confined to 
his earlier manhood. The general outline of his career has long boon familiar 
and otters neither need nor scope for detail. After four years of high parlia- 
mentary distinction, and his first ^assumption of office, he accepted' a lucrative 
appointment in India, with a wise viov to his own pecuniary independence, aud 
a generous regard to what might be, as they had been, tho demands of his 
nearest relations upon his affeettonato bounty. Another term of four years 
brought him ba#k, the leqst Indian, c^ospue his active labours upon the legislative 
code, of all tae civdians who had over served tho Company. Ho soon re-entered 
Parliament ; hut his zest for the political arena seems never to have regained 
the temperature of his virgin*' love at the time of the ‘Reform Bill. He had 
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offered his resignation of office during the debates omtho Emancipation Act, at 
a time when salary *wos of tlie utmost importance tohifn, and for a cause which 
was tar more his father’s than his own. This hp did with a promptitude, and 
a mauly unooiftciouipiess.of effect or ^nerit in tho act, which were truly noble. 
Similar was bis dignified attitude ,*when his constituents of Edinburgh commit- 
ted tlieir first fault in rejecting him on account of his vote for Maynooth. This 
» in 1^17. At tl*i general election of 1852, they # were again at his feet as 
though the final cause of the indignity had been only to enhance tho triumph of 
his re-election. # Twice at least in the House, of Commons he arrested the 
successful progress of legislative measures, and slew^hom at a moment's notice 
and by his single arm. Tho first was the Copyright Bill of Serjeant Tqifourd in 
18 U j*the second, the Bill of 1$53 for excluding the Master ofHlie Holla from 
the House of Commons. But whenever he rose to speak, it was a Summons to fill 
tho bcndujp. He retired from the House of Commons in 1856. At length, when 
in 1857 he was elevated by Lord Palmerston to tho Peerage, all the world of 
letters felt honoured in ^is person., Tho claims of that which he felt indeed 
to bo his profession acquired an increasing command on him, as the interests 
of political life grew less and Jess. Neither was social Jjfe allowed greatly to 
interfere with* liter ir*'» work, although here, too, his trinmphs wore almost 
unrivalled. Only one »thcr attraction had power over him, and it was a life- 
long power— Jdie love of his sisters, wfiich about tho mid-point of life camo 
to mean of his sister, LiiUy Trevelyan. 

•After some forewarnings, a period of palpable decline, whieh was brief as 
well as tranquil, ^brought him to his end oi; tho 28th of December 1859. 

One of tlie very first tilings f mfc must strike the observer of this man is, 
that he was very unlike to any other man. In one sense, beyond doubt, such 
powers as his famous memory, his rare flower of illustration, his command of 
language, separated him broadly from others ; but gifts like these do not make 
the man ; and wo now for tho fij-st time know that he* possessed, in a far 
larger sense, tho stamp of a tt?al and strong individuality. The most 
splendid and complete assemblage of intellectual endownunits does not of it- 
self suffice to create an interest of the kind that is, and will be, now felt in 
•Macaulay. It is from ethical gifts aUr«o that such an interest can spring. 
They existed in him not only in abundance, but in forms distinct from^aml 
even contrasted with, the fashion of his intellectual faculties, and #in conjunc- 
tions which come near to paradox. Behind the mask of splendour fiay a 
singular simplicity: behind literary severity which, arfmetimos approached 
to vengeance, ai^exttemo tenderness ; behind a rigid repudiation of the senti- 
mental, a sensibility at all times quick, and in the latter times almost threaten- 
ing* to sap his'manhqod. He who as speaker and writer seemed^ above all 
others to represent the age and tho world, had tlie real centro of his being in 
the simplest domestic tastes and joys. He for whom the mysteries of human 
life, thought and destiny appear to have neither charm nor terror, and whose 
writing^ secern audibly to boast in every page of being bounded by the visible 
horizon of the practical and work-day apifbre, in his virtues and iu the com- 
bination of them, in his freshposs, bounty, bravery, in his unshrinking devotion 
both to causes and to persons, and most ol* all, perhaps, in tho thoroughly 
inborn or spontaneous character of those gifts, roally recalls the age of chivalry 
and Jhe lineaments of the ideal. 

Macaulay was singularly free of vices. Ot*e point only we reserve ; a 
certain tinge of occasional vindictiveness. Was he enviorts P Never. Was 
he servile ? No. Was he insolent ^ No. Was he prodigal P No. Was ho 
selfish ? No. Was lie idle P The qirostion is ridiculous. Was he avaricious ? 
No. Was ho falser No; but true as steel and transparent as crystal. Was 



he vain ? We hold that 0 he was not. At every point in the reply list, he 
stands the trial ; and though in his history ho judges tnildly some sins of 
appetite or passion, there is nevsign in his life, or in his remembered character, 
that ho was compounding for what he was inclined to* <i 

His Moderation in luxuries and pleasures is tlie more notable and praise- 
worthy, because he was a man, who, with extreme healthiness of fatuity, en- 
joyed keenly what he enjoyed at all. «' 

His love of books was intense, and was curiously developed* “ His way of 
life would have been deerqpd solitary to others,” says Mr. Trevelyan, “but it 
was not solitary to him.” This development blossomed into a peculiar special- 
ism. In a w*dk ho would devour a play qr a volume, and he always read 
during his mo&ls. In a word, he was always conversing, or recollecting, or 
reading, or composing ; but reflecting, never. The lgboriousness of Macaulay 
as an author demands our gratitude ; alb the more because his natural speech 
was in sentences of set and ordered structure well-nigh roady for the press. 

It is delightful to find that the most successful prose- writer of tho day was also 
the most painstaking^ Hero is indeed a literary conscience. Tho \*jry same grati- 
fication may be expressed with reference to our most successful poet, Mr. Tenny- 
Bon. Great is the praise duo to tho poet', still greater, from the nature of the case, 
that share which falls to tho lot of Macaulay. For a pout’s diligence is, all along, 
a honeyed work. He is over travelling in flowery meads. Macaulay on tho 
other hand, unshrinkingly went,, through an immonse mass of inquiry, Which 
even he sometimes felt to be irksome*, and which to most men , would have been 
intolerable. Ho was perpetually picking the grain of o corn out of the bushel 
of chaff. Ho freely chose to undergo the dust, and heat, and strain of battle, 
before he would challenge from the, public the crown of victory. And in 
every way it was remarkable that he should maintain his lofty standard 
of conception and performance. Mediocrity is now, as formerly, dangerous, 
commonly fatal, to*' tho poet; but* amor^ even tho successful writers of 
prose, those who riso sensibly above it are the very rare exceptions. The 
tests of excellence *jn prose are as much less palpable, as tho public appe- 
tite is less fastidious. Moreover, wp are moving downward in this respect.* 
The proportion of middling to good writing constantly and rapidly increases 
with the average of performance, tho standard of judgment progressively 
declines, l'he inexorable conscientiousness of Macaulay, his determination to 
put nothing -from his, hand which his hand was *still capable of improving, was 
a perfect godsend to out slipshod generation. * 

We have accordingly had in him, at the time when the need was greatost, a 
most vigilant guardian of the language. We seem to, detect rare and slight 
evidences of carelessness in his Journal; of which wo can only say that, in a 
production of the moment, written for himself alone, wo arc surprised that 
they are not more numorous or considerable. In general society carelessness 
of usage is almost universal, and it is exceedingly difficult for an individual 
however vigilant, to avoid catching s&me of the trashy or faultly usages which 
are continually in his ear. But in his published Y 01 ‘ka his grammar, his ortho- 
graphy, nay, his punctuation (too often surrendered to the printer), are faultless. 

To the literary succTess of Mackulay it would be difficult to find a parallel 
in tho history recent authorship. Sotting aside works of which tho prinaiy 
purpose wttk entertainment, « Tennyson alone among the writers of our age — 
in point of favour, and of emolument following upon it — comes near to 
Macaulay. But Tennyson was laboriouslv cultivating his gifts for many years 
before ho acquired a position in the eye^of the nation, ^lacaulay fresh from 
college, in 1825, astonished the world by his brilliant and most imposing essay 



on Milton. Fall-orbed he was seen above the horizon ; and full-orbed, after 
thirty-five years of constantly-emitted splendour, ho sank beneath it. His 
literary gains ^vere ^extraordinary. The choqud for £ 20,000 is known to all. 
No ono can measure the etyvation^f Macaulay’s character above the n^crconary 
level without bearing iu mind, that for ton yoars after 1825 he was apoor and 
. contented man, though ministering to the wants of a father and* a family re- 
duced in circumstances; though in the blaze of literfcry and political success ; 
and though he must have been conscious from the first of the possession of a 
gift which fey a less congenial and more compulsory use, would have rapidly 
led him to opulence. Yet of the comforts and advantages, both social and 
physical, from which he thus forbore, it is so plain that lie at ay timeh formed 
no misanthropic or ascetic, but oh the contrary, a very liberal estimate. It is 
truly touching to find thaf never except as a mimstor uutil 1851, when he had 
completed *fifty out if his sixty yoars rjf life, did this favourite of fortune, this 
idol of society, allow himself the luxury of a carriage. 

It has boon observed that neither in art nor letters did Macaulay display 
that faculty of, the higher criticism which depends upon, cortain refined per- 
ceptions and the pow«3r of subtle analysis. His analysis was always rougl^ 
hasty, and sweeping and tiis perceptions robust. Yet ho was novor preteu- 
tiuus ; and h* said Iran Jy of himself, that a criticism like that of Lessing in his 
Laocoon, or of Gotho oA llamlet, filled him with despair and wcvnder. Hia 
intense devotion to tho great work of Dante is not in keeping with his tastes 
and attachments generally, but is iu itself a cii^umstanco of great interest. 

Neither again ljad 1 m patience for tho acourate collection of minuto parti- 
culars of evidence, to disentangle an intricate controversy, and by the re- 
covery of tho thread to bring out the, truth. He neither could, nor would 
have done, for example, what Mr. El win has done in that mastorly Preface to tho 
Letters of Popo, which throws so much light upon tho cluy’acter. All such 
questions he either passed by uiljuotioed, or else carrier? by storm. Ho loft 
them to tho Germans, of whose labours ho possessed little knowledge, and 
formed a very insufficient estimate. His collection of particulars was indeed 
•most minute, but ho was the master not the servant, of his subject matter. 
When once his rapid eyo was struck v^ith. some powerful effect, ho could 
not wait to ascertain whether his idea, formed with the first view, really 
ngrood with tho ultimate profSmtation of the facts. If, hovvevei* he wrote 
many a lino that was untrue, Clever did ho write one tliqt he did. not beliove 
to bo true. Ho very # rarely* submitted to correct or t A detract; and yet not 
because he dislike?! it* but simply because, from the Jiabits of his mind, ho did 
not* see tho need of it. Nothing can bo inoro ingenuous, for example, than 
tho following passage, Written when ho was iu the very zenith of his fame : 

“To-day I got a letter from , pointing out what I must admit to bo a 

gross impropriety of language in my book ; an impropriety of a soft rare, I 
hope, with tho. It shall bo corrected, and l*am obliged to the fellow, little as 
I like him.” • 

If then Macaulay failed beyond many men inferior to himself in tho faculty 
(as to his works) of self correction, what was tho cause of this defect? It 
certainly did not lie in any coarse, outward, ‘vulgar vio\$ of his calling. 

ft was not in such a spirit that Macaulay wooed tho Muses. In whatever 
garb ho woood them, it was always in the noble worship of tho G-eorgics, as tho 
divinities. * 

Though, relatively to the comnjRn standard of literary production, his 
very worst would have been good, his taste and his principle alike forbade him 



to be satisfied with loss tnan his best. His conception of the vocation was 
lofty to the uttermost ; his execution was in tho like degree scrupulous and 
careful. Nowhere, perhaps, caa we find y more true description of tho mo- 
tive which impels a great writer, than in the«fine thought 6t‘ Fiiicaja: 

“ Faina non cerco o mercenaria lode,” 

* o 

that poet was content to sing for the love of singing — ( , 

* Purch ’io cantando del bollamo in riva 

Sfoglii l’alto difsio choT cor mi rode.* * v 

He could not, indeed, have accepted that portion of the Italian minstrel's 
4 Self-denying ordinance’ which dispensed with Fame, because lie always pr#ject- 
ed in his mental vision, the renown which the future vww to bring him. « 

There is, indeed, one patent, and we might almost sayj lamentable void in 
the generally engaging pictures which thS 4 Life of Maeauhiy ’ has presented to 
us. We seo his many virtues* his deop . affections,, his sound principles of 
civil, social, and domestic action in full play ; nor is there any w r here found, 
or even suggested, a negation of those great principles of belie/', which esta- 
blish a direct personal relation between the liumau soul and its Creator, and 
an harmonious continuity between our present stago of destiny and that 
which is to succeed in the world to come. Mr. Trevelyan has noticed his habi- 
tual reserve on subjects of religion ; a habit perhaps first contracted in self- 
defence agetinst^ the rather worrying methods of his excellent, but not sym- 
pathetic, nor always judicious faVher. 

We are, however, free to challenge outright the declaration o\ Mr. Trevelyan, 
that his uncle had a decided and strong taste for theology. 4 lie had a strong 
and enduring predilection for religious speculation and controversy, and was 
widely and profoundly read in ecclesiastical history.’ hi all controversy and 
for all speculation which partook of controversy, he manifestly had not a sour 
or qucruluus, but a* genial and hearty lcve. • 

It has beou felt and pointed out in many quarters that Macaulay, as a 
writer, was the clnlfc, and became the type, of his country and his age. His 
country was England. On this little spot he concentrated a force of admira- 4 
tion and of worship, which might have covered all the world. It was the 
England of his own age. The higher enorgies t of his life were as completely 
summed up 1 in tho present, as those of Walter* Scott were projected upon tho 
past. He jvdges th/ngs and institutions and ‘events of other times by tho 
instruments and mcasWes of the prescut. The characters ybom he admires 
are those who could have gloved with effect iu the court, the camp, tho senate 
the drawing-room of to-day. As in respect to his personal cnp.vcity for loving, 
so in regard to tho corresponding literary powers. Tne faculty w r as intense, 
Bingularly so, and yet it was spent within a narrow circle. There iH a marked 
sign of this narrowness in his disinclination even to look at the works of 
contemporaries whoso tone or manner he disliked, it appear* ttyat this 
dislike, and tho ignorance consoquent^upon it, applied to the works of Carlylo. 
But the total want of sympathy is the more noteworthy because tho resem- 
blances, though partial, are both numerous and Substantial between these two 
remarkable men and powerful writers, as well in t'aoir strength as in then* 
weakness. Both are honest, and both, .ot withstanding honesty are partisans. 
Each is vas^y, though diversely, powerful in expression ; and each is more 
powerful in Expression than imthought. Both are, though Variously, poets in prose. 
Both have the powfcr of portraiture, extraordinary for vividness and strength. 

H is early training, and consequently the cast of liis early opinions, was 
consevative. But these views did not survive his career at Oambrigo as an 
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undergraduate. No details are given, but we hear that,* during that period, Mr. 
Charles Austin effected, it # w° u ld seem with facility, the work of his conversion. 
At any rate Macaulay offers to our view a singularly large measure of consis- 
tency., His life Is lik<^ a g^pat volume ;• the sheets aro of one size, type, and 
paper. Hero again Macaulay becor&os for us a typical man, and suggests the 
questions whether the conditions of our naturo will permit so ctoso and sus- 
tained a mflty to be 4iad without some sacrifice of expansion. The feature is 
rendSred in his case more noteworthy by the faot that* all his lifo long, with an 
insatiable avidity % he was taking in wholo cargoes of knowledge, and that 
nothing which he imported into his mind remained thojo barren and inert. On 
the other hand he was perhaps assisted by his consciousness, through thq enor- 
mous tenacity of his memory, of, whatever ho had himself thought, said or 
writtor^at am earlier time. It cannot bo doubted that ho romembored a far 
largor proportion, than di<J other mon, who had ton or twenty times less to 
remember: and thero was this peculiarity in his rooollectious ; they were nob 
like those of ordinary men, attended a^ times witU difficulty, elicited from tho 
recesses of the braiu by effort. Ho was ( as h-13 been variously shown ) >efton 
inaccurate, he was seldom, perhaps never, inconsistent. 4 Linon o Macaulay’s 
mental gifts anfl habits,* it was perhaps this vast memory by which he was . 
most conspicuously ki.uu u. 

There hav» been other men of our own generation, though very few, who 
without equalling have approached Macaulay in power of memory, -and who 
have certainly exceeded him in the unfailing accuraoy of«their ^recollections. 
Aud yet not in accuracy as to dates, or names eft* quotations, or other matters 
of hard fact, whrjn*bho question was one simply between aye and no. In theso 
ho may have been Aithdul a rival. But a large aud important class of 
human rocollcctions are not of this order ; recollections, for oxample, of 
characters, of feelings, of opinions ; of the* intrinsic nature, details and bearing 
of occurrences. And here it was that M icaulay’s wealth was unto him an 
occasion of falling. Adapted from Qtarterlif Review of 1876.* tfhe Article was 
from the pen of Mr. Gladstone. * 

2 . 

* ft * Ma.ca.ulw,' says Alexander Smith, •* recognised mon mainly as Whigs 
and Torios. His idea of tho universe was a parliam mtary one. His insight irybo 
iuan was not deep. Ho paintol in positive colours. Ho is novel* so anti- 
thetical as when describing character. His criticism is good enough as # far 
as it goos, but it does not go far. Ho did not, as Carlyle* ekten does, take hold 
of an individual, and. view him against immensity; ho takes a min aud looks 
at him in connection with contemporary ovents. His pictorial faculty is 
amazing; neither* pomp, nor circumstance onmbors it; it moves along like 
a triumphal procossiou, whioh no weight of insignia and banner can op- 
press. He is tho creator of historical essay, and in that department is not 
likely soon to havo a successor. His unfinished History of Enjland is’ only a 
series of IvstdKcal pictures pieced together iifto an imposing panorama, but 
throughout there is wonderful splendour ifnd pomp of colour. Every figure, 
too, is finished down to tho buttons and the fingpr nails/ ” 

3 . . 

“ Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome,” says Stedman, “ was a literary 
surprise, but its poetry is the rhythmical outflow of a vigorous and affluent 
writer given to splendou^ of diction and imagery ^n his flowing proso. He 
spoke onoo in verse, and unexpectedly. His themes were legendary, aud suited 
to the author’s heroic oast, nor was his Jatinism ever more poetical than under 
his thoroughly sympathetic handling. The Lays aro criticised as being stilted 
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and fa! ao to the antiqve, but to me, they have a charm, yxnd to almost every 
healthy young mind are aij immediate delight. Where in modem ballad- 
verso will you find more ringing stanzas, or impetuous movement and action ? 
Within his range — little as one who met him might have qjirmiSed it — Macaulay 
was a poet, and of the kind which Soott wftuld hsve been the first to honour. 
“Horatius*/ and “ Virgin iu a” among the Roman lays, and that resonant battle- 
cry of ‘ Ivry,* have become, it would soem, a lasting portion of English verse.” — » 
Adapted from Adam's Dictionary of English Literature . 

* 4 . ' , 

In 1842 the Right Honorable Thomas Babington Macaulay surprised and 
gratified the Rovers of poetry and of classic story by the publication of l^is Lays 
of Ancient Rome. He had previously in his young oollegiato days, thrown off a 
few spirited ballads. Ivry , a Song of the Huguenots^ and The Armada, a Frag- 
ment, aro unsurpassed in spirit and gra/ideur ovon by the ‘oatile-pidces of Scott. 
In all his prose works there aro indications of strong poetical fooling and fancy. 
No man paints more cloarly and vividly Vo the eye, ‘or is moro studious of tho 
effects of contrast and the proper grouping of incidents. Ho is generally 
picturesque, eloquent and impressive. His defocts ,aro a want of simplicity 
r and tondomoss, and an excessive love of what Izaak Walton called strong 
writing . The same characteristics pervado his later work. The Lays of Ancient 
Rome. Adopting the theory of Niebuhr — now generally acquiesced in as correct 
— that tho heroic and romantic incidents related by Livy of tho early history 
of Rome, are<found*d morely qn ancient ballads and legends, he selects ftfur of 
these incidents as therrles for liis verso. Indentifying himsojf with the plebei- 
ans and tribunes, he makes them cliant the mai tial stories of 1 Horatius Codes, * 
tho battle of tho ‘Lake Regillus,’ tho death of ‘Virginia,* and tho prophecy 
of ‘ Capy8.* The style is homely, abrupt, and energetic, carrying us along like 
tho exciting narratives of Scott, and presenting brief but striking pictures of 
local scenery qnd manners. The incidents and characters, so powoi fully 
delineated, wero hallowed in the fhiagir^tcion by their antiquity and heroism. 
The truth of those descriptions is strongly impressed upon the mind of tho 
reader, who soemfe to witness the heroic scones so clearly and energetically des- 
cribed. The mas f orly ballads of Lord Macaulay must bo read continuously, In 
be properly appreciated ; for their 'morit does not lio in particular passages, 
but in the rapid and progressive interest of the story, and the Roman spirit 
and braVery which animate tho whole. — C iUmbers’s Cyclopaedia of English 
Literature t , ' 

A CRITIQUE ON MACAULAY’S LAYS OF 
ANCIENT ROME. 


What! Poetry from Macaplay? Ay — and why not? The <Hoqso hushes 
itself to hear him, even whon 1 Stasloy is the cry.* If he be not tho first of 
critics (spare our blushes), who is ? Name tl^e Young Poot who could have 
written The Armada, and kirfdled, as if by electricity, beacons on all tho 
brows of England till night grew, day ? 

The Youpg Poets, we said, all wane fire. Macaulay, then is not ono % of tho 
set; for he is full of fire. The Young Pools, too, are somewhat weakly ; he is 
Btrong. The Young Poets' aro rather ignorant ; his knowledge is great. The 
Young Poets mfhmble books ; he devours thorn. Tho Young Poets dally with 
their subject ; ho strikes its heart. TheOfoung Poets twiddle on the Jew’s harp ; 
he sounds the trumpet. The Young Poets are array odt in long singing-robes 
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and look like women j ho chants sucoinfc — if need be — for a chargo. Tho Young 
Poets are still thoW 1 own heroes ; he boos but # tho chiefs ho colobratos. Tho 
Young Poots weavo dream’s with shadows transitory as clouds; with substances 
ho builds realities lasLing as rocks. ^Tho Young Po^ts aro imitators all ; ho is 
original. Tho Young Pootf^ steal '‘from all and sundry, and dony theiy thofts; 
ho robs in tho face of day. Whom P Homor. 

• # Wo said just no^fr ho is original. In his preface ho traces what appears to 
him to have. been tho process by which the lost Ballad-poetry of Rome was 
transformed intew history. And the object of his Ballads is to reverse tho 
process to transform some portions of early Romani history back into tho 
poetry out of which they were made. 

AM scholars know that Niejbuhr speaks of the lays and legends out of 
which*grew the fabulous history of old Romo. 

‘Laystff Ancient Roifto/ then, is not a thought of Macaulay’s; but the 
thought, though suggested before, woull not have appoared eapablo and worthy 
of oxocutiou except to a man of genius and a ‘scholar, one who had a strong^ 
powor of placing himself under the full influence of an imaginod situatitm 1 , ana 
whose elaborating] accurate sbifdy of antiquity furnished* him with an ample 
and authentic store of names and incidents, dress and drapery, manners and 
feelings. « 

That muc4i of early f Roman history must be fabulous, all mon always 
know; for thoy had no letters for conturios — no historians till centuries later— 
and all public monuments had been destroyed by fire. AU, thpn, was loft to 
tradition, and what faith could bo placed in^tracfition, reaching back so far ? 

Much of the carW Rqmau history then, is pure fable ; but much of it also 
must have a basis oPtruth. When p re fable, must it be omitted from history ? 
Livy thought not. But tlic obviously fabulous ho generally gives as tradition, 
and traditions aro a legitimate part of history when they aro given as such. 
Tho pursuit of tho fabulous in Roman history is not of tho noblest, and some- 
times it signally fails. Thus the std$y of fToratius Coclos Was denied, because 
Polybius, wlio wrote before Livy, says that Porscna completely conquered tho 
Romans as if the two things wero not perfectly compatible. • 

• Tho legends of oarly Romo arc well adapted to imaginative treatment, as they 
themselves aro tho offspring of imagination. Or may wo not rather say, that 
tho whole life and meaning of t^o early lieroos of Rome aro represented in the 
few isolated evonts and characters which have come down ; and what a source 
of picturesque exaggeration to these events and characters^ i>hero is in tho total 
want of all connqpted history! Thoy have thus accftured a pregnancy of 
meaning which renders thorn the richest subjects of poetic contemplation ; and 
to evolve tho sonifiment they embody in any form we choose, is a proper exor- 
cise of tho fancy. For the same reason is not the history which is fi cost of the 
interpreting reflection that characterises most modern histories, and presents 
most strictly the naked incident, always that which affords the best,, and, as 
literature shews, the most frequent subject of # imagination ? 

The Roman character is highly pootifal — bold, bravo, and independent- 
devoid of art or subtlety — full §i faith and hopo — dovotedtotho cause of duty, 
as comprised in the two ^roat points, of roverenco for tho gods and love of 
country. Shakospoare saw its Illness for .the drama*; and thoso ‘ Lays of 
Ancient Romo’ aro, in their way and dogrcea further illustration of tho truth. 
Mr. Macaulay might haye taken wider ground ; but what ho has done ho has 
done nobly and like ‘ an antique Roman.* m 

Wo do dearly lovo to see a poem of action got over tflo ground. Tho 
bridge down, there was no time to loso^nd no time is lost. Horatius is in no 
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hurry — but he hastes. , All is sadden and quick — the sigh* of his home — the 
prayer — the plunge — the silepce — the cheers — the swim — ^ho dry earth — the 
shouting — tljLO weeping — the elevation through the gate of the River who saved 
his hero. A tender touch or iwo come ir. hero and there fi ; anfi we especially 
applaud, ‘his gory hands/ Striking out in that sty Jo "across good Father Tiber 
in flood, ono r might have thought his hands would need no more washing ; but 
they did — and slight Angers and fair ones cleansed them i{i a silver V>asin ; nor: 
wanted his head, wo venture to say, that night such pillow as once assuaged 
Mars, months before Romulus was born. 

* 9 

Porsena was a nobl^ personage; and he ‘shines well where he stands/ 
throughout the ballad. Much is made of his power and Btate on the march, 
for ho knew ♦what kind of city he sought to. storm But his magnanimity is 
grandly displayed by his bohaviour at the bridge — in contrast with tlfe false 
Soxtus, cruel and pusillanimous over. The conclusion of tl^e ballad is eminently 
beautiful. — Professor Wilson’s Works , Vbl. vii. 



MACAULAY’S “ HORATIUS ” Belongs to the Class or 
BALLAD POETRY. ' 

N. B. Ballad — Originally a song'Sung in dancing. Der. It. ballade : It is 
a simpler species of lyric composition than tho Ode, a«d is sometimes confound- 
ed with a r common song ; but, usually the Ballad contains some plain narrative 
in which there are but few incylonts. ** 

Macaulay in his general preface to ‘The Lays of Ancifnt Romo* has tho 
following romarks on ballad-literature : — » \ 

“ As it is agreeable to general experience iliat at a certain stago in tho 
progress of society, ballad-poetry should flourish, so is it also agreeable to 
genoral experience that, at a subsequent stago in tho progress of society, 
ballad-poetry should be undervalued and neglected. Knowledge advances: 
mannors change : great foreign models ^f composition are studied and imi- 
tated. Tho phraseology of the old minstrels becomes obsolote. Their versifi- 
cation, which, having received its laws only from tho car, abounds in irregulari- 
ties, seems licentious and uncouth f- Their simplicity appears beggarly when 
compared with the quaint forms and gaudy colouring of such artists as Cowley 
and Gongora. The ancient lays, unjustly despised by the learned and polite, 
linger for a time in the memory of tho vulgar, and are at length too ofteu 
irretrievably lost. '< We com not wonder that ti e ballads of Rome should have 
altogether disappeared, when we remembor how voiy namwly, in spite of the 
invention of printing, those of our own country and those of Spain escaped 
tho same fate. , % 9 

#*##### 


Cato the Censor, who lived r in tho days of tho Second Punic IJT ar, men- 
tioned this lost literature of tho Ramans in his lost work on tho antiquities 
of his country. Many agos, ho said, before his time, there wore ballads in 
praiso of illustrious men ; and •these ballads it was tho fashion for the guests 
at banquets to sing upturn whilo^tho Diper playod. * ‘Would/ exclaims Cicero, 
‘ that we stilHiad the old ballads of wnich Cato spoaks! ’ ” , 





THE METRE. 


There is no uniformity in the metro employed. It will be sufficient there- 
fore to mark »off the feet and exhibit the accented syllables of the two first 
stanzas, as a guide to the student. 

I. 

LaPs Pdr | send. | of Clh | slum | # 

By | the Nine G&ds | he sw6re | 

•Thht | the great hduse | of Tkr qhin | 

Should shf | for wrbng | no m6re. | „ 

By | the Nine Gdds I he sw6re | it, | 

And nthned | a jtrys | ting dky | 

And bkde | his m&s | seng&rs | ride fdrtli, | 

E&gt | and w&st | and sohth | and n5rth, | 

To shm | mon his | afray. | 

• - II. • 

Eitst | and wfcst | and sohth | and n&rt h | 

• Themes | aongfcrs | ride f&sfc, I 

And tower j and t&wn | and cdt | t&go 1 
Havr h^ard | the triftn | pet’s blkst, j 
Shitme on | the fiilso | Etrhs | c&n | 

Who I'm j gers in | liis hdmo | 

When P5r | sonh | of Clh | siu^n | 

# Is | on tho march j for^tiano | 




NOTES ON HORATIUS. 


Tins Ballad of Iloratina is supposed to hate boon made about year of the 
city CCCLX. — About a hundred and twenty yearertifter the era it celebrates, 
and hist before the taking of Romo by the Gauls. Lars Porscna of. Clusium 
has^worn by the Nino Gods t<f restore the Tarquins, and ovSr all his domi- 
nions summoned his array. The Gathering is good, and proud may be tho 
King; (f<*r reasons*read Stanzas IX and X.) — Wilson. 

I.* 1. Lars (plu. # Lartos.) Lar or Lars, was an Etruscan pramomen . 

(answering to tho English ‘ Christian * name) borne for instanco b v Porsfc pjr* 
and Tolumnius. From tho Etruscans it passed ovor to the Romani wlienco 
we read Lar tlarminuis, consul B.C. 448. The word sfgnifiod lord, king, or 
hero in Etruscan. L<wc,s was applied to tho Roman domestic tutelary deities.* 

Porsena — K ing or Lucumo (a sort of petty king, answering probably to 
the Roman ‘ princops * )*of Clusium. As Tarquin’s chief ally ho v^aged vigor- 
on;* war against Rome, and, as Tacitus (Hist, iii, 72J expressly states con- 
quored it. • • 

Tho Romans lmwover did not long remain subject to tho Etruscans. After 
tho conquest of RfBme, Aruns, tho m of Porsena, proceeded to attack Aricia, 
b*ut was defeated before tho city by # the united forcos of the Latin cities, 
assisted by the Greeks of Cumco. This defeat was disastrous to the Etruscans, 
and tho Romans rapidly recovered their independence. — Barrow’s lSdition. 

Here it will be of use to rocw to the account given by Livy of Porsena's 
attack on Romo in tho second book of his celebrated history, as per its trans- 
^ Jation by Spillan. 

The Tarquins had fled to Lars Poifcena, king of Clusium. There mixing 
advico with their ontreaties, they besought him not to suffer them, who were 
descended from tho Etruriai^ and woro of the same blood and aame, to live 
in exile and poverty. Porscmt, thinking that it would bo an honour to the Tus- 
cans both that there should*be a king at Rome, and especially one of the Etru- 
rian nation, mtfrchbd towards Rome with a hostile army. Never before on 
any other occasion did so great a terror seize thetaiate; so powerful was the 
state of Clusium at Alio time, and so great tho renown of Porsoua. Some 
•parts of the city soemod socured by the walls, others by the interposition of tho 
Tiber. The Sublician bridgo would have well nigh afforded a passago to the 
enemy, h^d there not boon one man, Iloratins Codes, who, happening to be 
postod on guard at the bridge, when he sa\ » tho Janie uluiii taken by a sudden 
assnlt and the enemy pquring down froth thenco in full speed, while his own., 
party, in terror and confnaion, woro abandoning their arms and ranks, laying 
hold of them one by oqe, standing in their way and appealing to tho faith of 
gods and man, he doclared, that their Alight wouM avail them nothing, if 
thdy dosertod their post ; that if they passed tho bridgo and left it behind * 
thorn, thoro would soon bo more of tho enemy in the Palatinum and Capitol 

# Tho Roman figures represent tho stanzas and tho numerical characters, 

' the lines of tho LJfiivorsity First A/ts Course. 
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Notes ofi Horatius. 


than in the Janiculum, that for these reasons, he advised artd charged them 
to demolish the bridge by their swords, by fire or by any means whatever and 
that he would stand the shock of the enemy as far as could be done by one 
man. He then advanced to the* first entrance of the bridge and tty his surpris- 
ing bravery terrified the enemy. Two kept •with fyim. »p. Lartius and T. 
Herminiul, men eminent for their birth, and renowned for their gallant exploits. 
With them he Yor a short time stood the first storm of danger and the Severest 
brunt of the battle. But as tlioy who demolished the bridge called upon 
thorn to retire, he obliged them also to withdraw. Then casting his stern 
eyes around all the offioors of the Etrurians in a threatening manner he some- 
times challenged them singly and sometimes reproached them all as the slaves 
of haughty tyrants, who regardless of thoir own freedom, had come to oppress 
the liberty of oftiers. They hositatod for a considerable time, looking rewind 
one at the other to commence the fight ; shame then put the army in motion 
and a shout boing raised, they hurled their # weapons from ail sides on thSir single 
adversary ; and when they all stuck in tho shiold held before him, and he with 
/no loss olistinacy kept possossioif of the bfidgo with* firm step, they ondea- 
voureu -ta. thrust him down from it by one push, when at once the crash of 
the falling bridge, and at tho same time a shout of tho Romans rtiised for joy 
at, having completed thoir purpose, chocked their ardour witli sudden panic. 
Then Codes says, “ Holy Father Tibo*, I pray that thou wouldst receive 
these arms, and this, thy soldier, in thy propitious stream.” Armoi as he was 
ho leapt into the Tibet*, and amidst showers of darts hurled on him, swam safo 
across to his paffty, having dared an act, which is likely to have more fame 
than credit with posterity. The sta^e was grateful towards ^ucli valour ; a 
statue was erected to him in tho Comitinm, and as rnufh lr,nd was given to 
him as could be ploughed around in ono day. — Livy Literally Translated. Vol. 
I- B. II. 

The opening linos of tho t Lay * scorn to bo in imitation of the opening 
lines of ‘ Chevy Chase.* 

“Tho terse owt of Northomlmrlando, 

And a vowe to God mayd ho, &c.” 

Clusojm — T he modern Cliiusi, in tho vale of Clanis (Chiana), at this 
period the chief of the northern cities*of Etruria, on tho river Tiber. It was 
situate on the north of Herbanum immediately below the lake Clusina, which 
had a communication with tho River Arnus. Sfee Dennis’ Etruria, vol. ii., p. 
864, et* seq. It was more anciently called Camel's or Carnaps, whenco we may 
conclude that it was fcAvidod by tho Umbrian race* of the Camertos. It was 
the royal residenoo of Porsena, and in its neighbourhood was •the celebrated 
sepulchre of this king in thd form of a labyrinth. « # 

2. The Nine Gods — T he Novenslles or Novomsiles, fho nine “Lightning- . 
shedding” gods of the Etrurians. The name was given by Romulus to the 
gods of th$ Sabines, whom he adopted after the conquest of that people. Dr. 
Smith in his Classical Dicty. gives a somewhat fanciful derivation of«th<^name 
Novensiles. Of this number six w^re # named, Janus, Saturn, Genias, Moon, 
•Pluto, and Bacchus, who, together with the three principal demigods, viz : 
Priapus, Vertumnus and Hercules* composed the Nine Gods* hore alluded 
to. * Great house * — Noble, kingly family. ‘No more * — No longer. 

• 2 — 4. He todk an oath in the name of the Nine Gods, who were avengers* of 

kings that he shqpld not suffer the Romans to do the 'Jarquins any further 
injury. • 

The Tarquin hire alluded to is Tarquinius Superbns, or “ the proud” so 
called on account of his great omelty and \ranny, and espyially on acoount 
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of his son Sextta perfidiously violating the chastity of Lnoretia, the wife 
of Collatinus and slaughter of Lucretius. He whs deposed and banished with 
his family from Home, B. C. 510. Aftor the* oxpulsion of Tafquin and his 
family, a republican# form of government was introduced in Romo, and Tar- 
quinius Collatinus the liusBand of Lucretia, and, L. Brutus — the'roptftod idiot, 
were appointed the first consuls. The people of Tarquinii and Voii espoused 

• th^ cause of the eficilcd tyrant, and marched agaii^t Romo. The two consuls 

advanced to meet them. A bloody battlo was fought, in which Brutus the 
consul, and Arqns — the son of Tarquinius, slew each other. Tarquinius next 
repaired td Lars Porsena — the powerful king of Cluaium who marched against 
Romo at the head of a vast army. The history of this memorable expedition 
is related under tbo word “ Porsena.” After Porsona quitted RcJJne, Tarquinius 
took^'ofuge with his son-in-law Mamilius Octavius of Tusculum. Under the 
guidance qf the latter, the Latin statos espoused the causo of the exiled king, 
and declared war against Rome. Tho*contost was decided by the celebrated 
battle of the Lake Rogilljis in which the Romans gainod tho victory. Lastly^; 
Tarquinius repaired to Aristobulns at Cum®, whero ho died a wretohuT aild 
childless old ltyiu Our poet has made the story of Tarquin, fc'io subjoct of an- 
other ballad, name’ v The Battle of the Lake Re (j illus. • 

‘ Ho swore by the Nine Gods’ Cf. 1 “I swear by all the Roman gods.” — 

Shakespeare.* 

It is to bo remarked hero that ‘ by’ is the appropriate preposition J;o * swear/ 
as vjp often sec in Courts of Law, to Swear by tho Bible. # ‘ Wr^ng’-'— Soo notes 
on the word in Table Talk, 1. 14H. P\rsln8 : — /fh^-Caso in app. to Lars 
Porsona. It staftdiyg for the whole setftence or assertion just made, viz. 

‘ That the great — iyore/®as the ob). of tho pred. * swore.’ 

"6. ‘A trysting day ’ — “ A day whei^all the allies wero to meet together at 
one place.” A day of mooting. A day appointed for meeting. Prom tryst, sig- 
nifying an appointed meeting, a rendezvous. It is also usocUin the sense of a 
fair for cattle , horses, 8fc. Der. AQ. tryswian, to givo one’s faith. It is con- 
nected with trust. The word tryst occurs mostly in Scott’s Novels. Trysting 
is here an adj., qualifying day. *" 

• 7. ‘ Bade ride forth ’ — Verbs of bidding, hoping, desiring, &c., always govern 

the present inf. of tho act commandod, whatever be the tense of the governing 
verb. — Angus. Tho ordinary #protorite is ‘ bid. 1 Participle bid • or bidden. 
Messengers — Prom Lat. missus^ sent, arose Prov. 0. Pr. mas, a mossengc**, O. 
Pr. messatge, a message. The insertion of tho n in mgmtnger is analogous to 
that in scavenger from scavage , porringer from porridge, harbinger from har- 
V rage.— Wedgwood. Jlonco a messenger is ono who bftars a mcissage; the bearer 
of A communication, written or verbal from one porson to another. Messager is 
therefore the correct orthography. 

9. ‘ To summon his array.’ — To assemble his troops to battlo ; tp muster 

his forces. Here tho verb ‘ to summon ’ is tho gerundial infinitive. “ It is very 
important for tho student to distinguisli the gt#und, called the ‘ Infinitive of Pur- 
pose,’ which is of the saraewform as the truo infinitive, but different in origin and ' 
sonse. It may generally bo ^rendered by * i® order.’ The latter always re- 
quires to, and may bo considered a dative oaso, which by otymology it is. 

• • 

B Example : — “ And fools who came to scoff remained to pray.” 

(For the purpose of scoffing — in order that they might scoff.) 

• To summon his array, in order to summon his aitay. 

For the other gerundial form of the vorb, see notes in Tattle Talk, l. 33. 

It is said that they are both derived Atom the Anglo-Saxon gerund, which is 
marked by the suffix a%to untan ne, kuowing, from vitan, to know. 
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In Modem English tin* infinitive of purpose keeps the parlicle to, but dropo 
the suffix aime, (to knowj. « 

The participial substantive* or gerund in ing rejects the particle to, and 
anno becomes changed into ing ; as knowing. — Howards Eng, Gram. F. 
Accidence. 

* In 0. E. Q for * is somotimes inserted with * to/ and in JModem English it 
is often used in the infinitive in ' ing ’ as : — 

* And clerk’s he madp. ’ 

‘For to counsejjlen the kyng.’ — Tiers Plowman. Angus , ' H. E . T. 1 

Array — T he verb ‘ to array’ means to set in order, to clothe, to deck, &c. 
Some suppose if to be compounded of the prefix- a and the 0. E. ray from which 
comes ‘ raiment ’ and which is allied to A.S. ivrigan, to ;ig, to clothe. Others 
derive it from the Fr. array or, arrier, to sot in a ’dor. , The Norman word 
* araice* ‘ray’ meaut a robe. Hence ‘ arfoty ’ means ‘men oquipped or clothed 
•m arms and set in order of battle.’ — Barrow’s Ed., rLady of the Lake. Cf. St. 
XAi^whxj’e the word is used in the sense of line, row. 

II. 1. ‘ East and west tyc ! — Poetical for ‘in all directions.’ ' r 

2. ‘ Ride fast ’ — Ride swiftly or with speed. 

3 — 4. Tower, town, cottage, trumpet. — Notice the alliteration of ‘ t* in 
these word si 

4. ‘ Have Ward r thp trumpet’s blast.’ — Literally, have heard the loud 

clangour of the trumpet. By a metonymy of the cause for the effect, it means, 
that all the people of Etruria or Porsena’s subjects havq hoi.rd the summons to 
prepare for war. * k 

1 Have heard ’ — Wo should have ekpor-ted ‘rode’ in line 7 and ‘heard* 
instead of ‘have heard/ or else ‘ hear’ to answer to ‘ride.’ It is not uncom- 
mon to find sudden ‘’changes of tensj in poetry chiefly on account of motrical 
exigencies. — Barrow’s Ed. 

Trumpet — The syllable trub or trump , represents a loud, harsh sound, 
Fr .triomphe. Latimer uses triumph and trump indifferently. The question t 
arises whether trump is a corruption of triomphe, as commonly supposed 
or whether triomphe may not he an accommodation from Ger. trumpf. The 
Ger. frumpjen, is used in the senso of givirg one a sharp reprimand or 
set-down, which indoed may be from the figure of trumping his card j but on 
tho other hand, it may bo the older sensfr of tho word. — Wedgwood. 
Trump is a contracted fqrm of trumpet used chiefly in poetry. Blast — See 
notes on the word in Table Talk , Is. 29 and 213. 

5. ‘ Shame on * — Elliptical for, (May) shame (rest) on. False — L at. falsu 
fr. fallo, I deceive, i.e., to his allegiance ; disloyal. So in Macbeth : — 

• 1 grant him bloody, 

Luxurious, avarlbious, false , deceitful, 

Sudden, malicious, Smacking of every sin 
That has a nams, &c.” — S hakespeare. 

Etruscan — A n inhabitant of Etruria or Tuscia, a Country in Central Italy. 
In the North British Review, No. 6, we ^nd the following passage : — “ Tho 
Etruscans, long before the period in which the foundation of Rome is placed, 
flourished — a rich, commercial, and highly cultivated people. Tho earliest insti- 
tutions of Romo Vere Etruscan. Etruria was the parent of her religion ; 
thence were derived the principles of hen primitive constitution and govern- 
ment. The Tarquins were an Etruscan family, and we are almost tempted to 
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• j 

believe Rome Imuself *an Etruscan city. After the utter downfall of Etrusoan 
independence, tfln religious rites and ceremonies of Etruria, her emblems of 
power, — the lictora, the. fasces, and the curule «hair — -remained witnesses of her 
former influence j the reputation of her augurs, and diviners subsisted until the 
first ages of ftie E*ipir<*j and tljp n^blo youth of Homo received the first lessons 
of science and learning iif Etruscan seminaries, until the philosophy of Greece 
prevailed, and the colleges of Etruria wore deserted for tho grovcfs of Academe.’* 

• 8. * On the march for Rome 1 — i. e. Proceeding towards Rome. 

Ill .1. ‘ r |’he horsemen and the footmen ’y-i. e. Tho cavalry and infantry. 

2. ‘*Ave pouring in amain* — Historic present. Rushing in continued 
procession or crowds ; or come to the place of meeting in hot haste.* 

^\main — A dv. On main of (power). As fast as they could rush in. Some 
trace the word to Fr. d main, so handsomely ; as used by sailors — briskly. 
Hence fa%t ; mighttly ; a£ once. Sponger has tho form * mainly.’ The a in amain 
generally represents the A.S. and O.E. on, in, and more rarely, of. Cf* 
awhile, afar, asleep, abroad, anew, tfcc. See Tooke’s Div. of Purley, PL i f*\ .'i? 
No old form of amain is adduced in which tho character of the prefix is 
clearly distinguished. . Main we find also in main-laud,* main-sail, with might 
and main. It iujia be traced to Goth, and A.S. nucyen, strength, and magan, 
to be able, wliioit exists also in irtay, might, and is by some connected 
with Lat. nuujnus, Gr. pidgas. Jeffreson’s Ed. of the h. of the L. Cf. Par. Lost , 
ii, 1G5, 1024, &e. And “ rolling down the steep amain .” Alsd Macaulay’s 
Vif y gin ius : — “ Some with averted faces shrieking fled librae aihain ” — 

So, on purpose • 

3. ‘ From m,my if stately n.-rket -place ; &c.’ — “ From town and country.” 

4. ‘Many a fruitful plain ’ — Maiiy fertile fields or low lands. Fruitful 
— A ntonyms. Sterile, barren. 

5. Lonely — S olitary, see notes «i the word ‘ ale me* l. 68, Table-Talk. 
IIamlet — A dimn. term. Sax. flam., a house. — A little cluster of houses 
in the couutry. Hence by a metonymy of the contain*** for tho thing con- 
tained, a single shed or cottage. 

6. ‘ Hid by beoch and pine ,’ — “ ftidden from sight among beech trees 

and pine trees.” a * 

7. ‘ Hangs on the crest* — “ Looks as if it were suspended from tHto sum- 
mit of the mountain.” Cf. # Scott’s Lady of the Lake, PaAto, v. St. 9: — 

•‘‘With stop and weapon forward flung, 

^ * Upon the mountain-side they hung.” 

* Like an eagle’s nesf,’ — According to Dennis (I. p. xxx.) this description is 
*not applicable to the Etruscan towns. (Fig. Simile.) 

8. ‘ Of purple Aponnino’ — Tho Apenuines aro a chain of mountain in 
Italy, «vhiAh traverses it in its whole length from N. to S. dividing it nearly 
equal. These mountaii^ are arid and # destitute of vegetatiou above 300 feet,* 
and therefore appear baro, find consequently of a livid colour, in the loftiest 
parts. Hence the epithet purple has been applied to the Aponnino. Purple is 
an epithot constantly applied by the poets* to the mountains. Cf. “ The purple * 
headed mountain.” ‘ Purple,’ is the hue of distance. Cf. 

Camtuell’s Vleanures of Hope ; — * 

“ *Tis distance lends enchantment to the vieV . 

And robes the moup/hin in its azure hue.” 
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See further notes on the word in the * Essay on Criticrisjn/ 1. 321. 

6—8. A beautiful Si nile. The sense of the lines is — Th$ view of these cot- 
tages being intercepted by the "beech and pine trees growing around, makes 
them appear £o the distant observer like nests of eagles on the brow of Apen- 
nune. Crest — Dor. Fr. creste , Lat crista, a tuft. —Top \ submit. In line 98 it 
moans tho* plume on the top of a helmet. Tho word is now very often used 
metaphorically. Cf. ‘Crest-fallen.’ i * 

IV. 1. Lordly — {lord 1 and like.) — Magnificent. See notes on the word, 
Tabic Talk , l. 463. # p 

VoLATERii.fi — Called by the Etruscans Velathri. The situation of Vola- 
terrao is described as peculiarly meriting the epithot 4 lordly,’ “ as it crowns 
the summit of & steep and lonely height. Volaterrae was a city of .th6’*first 
importance with a larger territory than belonged to any city of tho Etruscan 
confederation “ we now soo but tho skeleton of Titarfic form.” Dennis ii, 111, 
&c. Here Perseus, tho satirist was borfr. In consequence of its possessing 
^.tho two groat ports of Luna andT'Populonia, Volatomie, though so far inland, 
WilaTitSekwied one of the powerful maritime cities of Etruria. 

2. ‘Whore scoWis the far-famed" hold’ — The town - and for Cross (hold) of 
VMaterrse wore built on a lofty hill (about 1,800 English foot above the soa 
level) rising from a deep valloy and precipitous on every Bide. It was in such 
a commanding position and such a gigantic work tl< at the Titans or giants 
were supposed to have built it. Tho meaning of the expression is : — Where tho 
widely-cilobratefi fortress frowns fir looks gloomy. Cf. XXXVII l. 9 — 10. Scowls— 
Dor. Ger. schel, schulcn squint, oblique. A. S. sceoUged , squint-eyed. The 
sense seems to bo to look from under cover ot tho o^rhdnging eyebrows or 
from under cover of a more general kind. Honeo to look Yrowningly as if jn 
auger. This verb must not be regarded* as transitive. Milton uses the verb 
transitively with an accusative of the person. 

3. ‘Piled by tho hands of giants’— eTho fortified place is fabulously 
represented by the poet as raised by giants, ‘on account of the natural strength 
of the site. 

4. ‘ For godlike kings of old ’ — Tho kings hero alluded to, are the Lom- 
bard kings of antiquity who aro rep •osented as gods in fables, and who took 
up their courts there on account of the natural strength of the site. ‘ Of old ’ 
— A ‘few expressions of this kind such as ‘of y-,re’ (IX l. 8.), ‘of late,’ ‘of a 
inornkig,’ are still in use, but it is a construction* which cannot now be freely 
employed. In tho ex'p'H^sions quoted, this use of the prepositional or Norman 
genitive as an adverb of time has by long habit acquired 'an idiomatic force. 

5. ‘Seagirt Populoma’ — ‘ Seagirt 9 — wave encircled; surrounded by i/io 
waters of the Mediterranean Sea, another compound Epithet of which poeta 
are fond. Cf. Milton : — 

“ Neptune besides the sway 

Of every saltflood $nd each ebbing stream. 

Took in by lot, ’twixt thigh and nether Jove, 

Imperial rule of all the sea-girt isjps.’ y ' 

And so Pope : — 

“ Tolemaohus, the bjooming heir 

Ofwsea girt Ithaca, demands my care. . 

Tis mino to form his green unpractised years, 

In sage debates.” 

* 

is the p. part, of the verb ‘^to gird/ and is derived from A.S. 
girdav, to sui round, to bind round. Y , 
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As stated pjbdve, Populonia was a colony of Volatemr. It derived its 
consequence frot\ its commerce and its semi-insulated position. Dennis de- 
clares that the Sardinian mountains are invisible from its heights. It was 
a city that coiild boast of a fairly warlike population, according €o Virgil. See 
JSn: 170-3. * •» ^ 

Six hundred youths trained in war his native Populonia gp,ve him (Mas- 
sicus). • t 

6. Sentinels — F r. sentine , a path. Sentinello a dimn. of smtinc , would 
therefore be apjdiod to the short beat or path of a watchman. The phrase 
fciire la sentinella , to keep sentiy, having sprung up, tho term came to bo 
transferred for brevity’s sake to tho guard himself. Here guard? a soldier 
placed on guard ; a person set to observe the approach of ati enemy. King 
Riclfard advises the Duke of Norfolk * v 

*• “Tb use careful watch and trusty sentinels .** 

Shakespeare, Rich., II., Act V. Sec. II. 

Descry — H ere tho Historic present, constantly recurring in this ' 

Der. Fr. descrior , Lat. discerno } »I soo ; I distinguish. Scott writes, 

“ their eye 

Could in the darkness vought descry .” — Marmion. 

For further notes sjn Essay on Criticism , l. 392. 

„ 7. Sardinia — (Ital. Sardegnu) An island of tho IVJediteryanean, is in tho 
shape of a parallelogram, and situate to tho sihitli west of Populonia, and to tho 
south of Corsicit, fyom which it separated by tlie Strait of Bonifacio.' It is 
generally mountainous * Genorgenai rises to a height of 7000 feet. 

This island was first colonized by Jho Phoenicians and Greeks, who erected 
several small states in it. They wero succeeded by tho Carthaginians, who had 
dominion nearly of the whole island. Tho Romans dispossessed the Carthagi- 
nians and held it for some timo? # Then tho Saracens had possession of it in 
tho ninth century. The republics of Genoa and Pisa recovered part of tho 
island from them. The king of Arragon, subdued tho^Genoeso and Pisans 
• with its other inhabitants, and anexed it to his dominion, to which it pertained 
till 1708 when the allies made a conquest of it. The Spaniards recovered it in 
1717, but wore obliged to abandon it two years after, when it was conferred 
to the Duke of Savoy, whose tlescendants now enjoy the throne. i ^ 

The ancients derived i£s name from Sardus , a son, -of Here hies who was 
worshipped in th*' island under the name of Sarduspaier. 

# 8. Fringing — F rom the substantive fringe the verb to fringe is derived, 
Der. Fr. frange , It. frahgia, Low Lat. frangia, probably by transposition, fr. Lat. 
fimbria , fimbria), fibres, threads, fibrous parts. Hence a border, an ornamental 
appendage to the borders of garments or furniture, consisting of loosp threads ? 
so fringing jneans, bordering with fringes. 

7 — 8. ‘ Sardinia’s snowy &c. sky — The snowy tops of the mountains * 
of Sardinia are here useci. to fringe the southern sky , a mode of expression, not 
much unlike that in Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet , Act III. Sc. v. : — 

“ Look love what envious streaks c 

* Do lace the severing clouds in yonder East. ” 

V. I. ‘ The proufi mart ’ — Proud here moan* splendid, magnificent. Bacon 
in New Atlmtis, speaks of proud kingdoms, and Dryden "also says of proud 
temple and palaces joroud and vast, f 
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1 Mart ’ is probably a contraction of market. With the f^ets large commer- 
cial seaports arc called ‘ marts. * Cf : — i 

“ Where has colnmerce such a mart, • 

So rich, so thronged, so drainod, and so supplied r 

As London.” — C owpek, T1*e Task, Bool* I. «► 

• • 

PiSiE — Mqdern Pisa. Pisaa was a splendid Pelasgian city, at the conflu- 
ence of the Arnus (Arno) and Anser (Serchio,) colonized tjy Rome alfout B. C. 
180 on account of its excellent haven and facilities for ship building. “ Tho 
commercial Pisa of the middle^ ages is so bright a vision as to throw into the 
shade the glories of her remoter antiquity. ” It still retainS its importance, 
and smile.s in “the garlancls of ever flourishing youth. ” — Dennis ii, 87. Virgil 
mentions it in kin Aun. x. 179 — 80. The translation of which is : — “ Pisa^a city 
Alphean in origin, Etruscan in its site. The Latin Poets generally surname it 
Alphea.” 

In mentioning Pisa and Florence together in a note, Rogers says, “ I can- 
not dismiss Pisa without a lino or two for much *do I owe to her. If time 
hlErleveUed her ten thousand towers (for, like Lucca, she was, towered like a 
grove,) she has still, her cathedral .and her ’baptistery, her Jbelfry and her 
cemotry ; and from time they have acquired more than they liavo lost. ” 

2. ‘ Queen of the western waves* — The most powerful and flourishing 
city or seaport town of the Mediterranean Sea on thq Western Cbast of Italy. 
Venice has ‘been styled ‘ the queen of the Adriatic,’ — and the Atlantic Ocean 
is generally called in poetry the ‘ astern Wave' ; but as the Mediterranean is an 
arm of that ocean, the expression is quito applicable here. 

3. Ride — A re anchored. , ^ 

Massilia — A maritime town of Gpul Narbouensis, now called Marseilles, 
founded B. C. 5 39, by the people of Phocea in Asia, who quitted their country 
to avoid the tyranny of the Persians. It acquired great conscquenco by its 
commercial pursuits (luring its infancy. Gallic and Gorman slaves were imported 
in great number into Italy from Massilia. The Gormans are a fair-haired 


Triremes — Lat. triremis , compounded of tres, three and remus , an oar.* 

A vessel with three rows of oars. 

# 

4. 1 Heavy with fair-haired slaves — Loaded or burdened with the Ger- 
man < slavcs. € Compare this use of the word hecfvy with Bacon’s Henry VII : — 

“ Hearing that tficJre were forces coming against him, and not willing that 
they should find his men fyeavy with booty, ho returned l int6 Scotland.'’ Tho 
adj., heavy qual. triremes. The meaning of lines 36 and 37 in The ancient 
war-galleys of Massilia, which are loaded with the Gorman slaves having 
beautiful curling hair are anchored on the magnificent port of Pisao. • 

5. 0LANis — Tho Clanis (la Chiana) originally fell into tho Tiber, but its 
current has been diverted into $ho Arno ; and the valley now wr,toi;ed by it, 
once a pestilential swamp, is as fertile and salubrious a region as ever was the 
proverbially rich soil which it formerly intersoctejl. * 

“ It stretches” says, Dennis, “ northward to the wjalls of Arezzo (Arrctium) 
and the toner-crowned height of Ccvtona.” 

Wanders— S ax. wwndrian — Travels over rovingly, i. e., without a certain 
course. Tuns Milion: — t 1 

. “* The nether flood 

Runs diverse, wandering*^ mny a famous realm.” 
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6. * Throu^i corn and vines and flowers i. <?., through com fields, 
vineyards and fiower-groynds. An instance of tlie figure, Metonymy. 

7 . Corona — C allod originally Cory thus, after its supposed founder. 
It was a Pelasgian«bcfo¥e it became* an Etruscan city, but its origin is hid in 
the mists of legendary afttiquity. The remains of the Pclasgic walls of this 
city are jomo of the most remarkable in all Italy: there is one .fragment 120 
foot in length, composed of blocks of enormous magnitude. 

‘ Lifts to heaven ’ — Raises aloft or on high. 

7 — 8." The moaning of the lines is : — “ Porsena’s troops are also pouring 
in from Cortona, which is represented as a city abounding with high towers rais- 
ing 'their lofty summits towards the sky.” Diadem — Dor. Lat. and Gr. di - 
adehia, from Gr. diadem , to bind around (dia, and dein, to bind). A diadem is 
therefore^somethipg which eneirlos the head, a wreath. Anciently a tiara, a 
head band or fillet, worn as a badge of royalty. In modern usage, a crown, in 
which sense the word is hero used. ‘ From* where ’ — Prom which placo or, 
town; or whenco. * « *" * 

In stanzas iv and v, the ellipses “The horsemen and the footmen'aro pour- 
ing in amain* to be sifpplied. * 

“The desolation of the cities whoso warriors have marched agairfst 
Romo.”— CiiAMui.r >. 

VI. 1. Acorns $fax. r rcem , fr. aic or ac, an oak and com, a grain. Origi- 
naHy the seed or fruit of the oak. . * 

2. Drop— *P all off. ‘Dark Auser’ shrill’ — A user, Auseris or Ausar, the 

modern Sorchio, fofmojjly a tributary of the Arno. It is called dark, because 
it is shaded by wtfods on both ‘ l *e sides. Rill— -P oetical for rivulet. Der. Lat. 
rivulus, fr. nvus, a river. % 

3. ‘That champ the boughs * — That feed of or devour the boughs. The 
word champ is generally used of* Uorses mouthing their ‘ bits.* Cf : — 

‘The courser pawed tho ground with restless feet, 

‘And snorting foamed, and champed the gulden hit.* 

Dryden, Balamon and Arcite. 

• 

Der. Fr. champaycr , to feed, to graze in the fields. Fr. champ ; Lat. 
campus, a field. It means tp bite with repeated actions of tho teeth, to 
chew. Boughs — A. S. bugan, Jo bend. A ‘bough* is the part of tTio trqp that 
easily bends. Connected ^ith the same root are boj^ bright ,* bow (elbow), 
bower , buxom ( G<»r. basam). 

‘ The Ciminian hill* — Ciminus mons (Monte Cimfno) a range of mountains in 
Etruria thickly coverejl with wood, near a lake of the same name (Ahi. VII. 1. 
697 ), N. W. of Tarquinii between tho “ Volsinian more” and Soracte. 

5 — 6. The regular prose order of tho lines is: — ‘Tho river Clitumnus is 
dear to tfce herdsman beyond or above all streams.’ The moaning of the 
coupled implied is, that the river Clitumnus Vas so beloved to the? herdsman not 
only owing to its banks being overgrown or filled with good pastures for cattle* 
but also because its water, when drunk, ma<4p these oxen white. ‘ Beyond all 
streams ’ — More than — better than any other stream. Clitumnus — Clitumnus a 
small river in Umbria, springs from a beautiful rock i& a grove of cypress trees, 
where was a sanctuary of the God Clitumnus and in which the bulls 
to Jupiter wore bathed ; its sulphurous waters wt^ro supposed to render them of 
snowy whiteness. Virgil, (Georgic II, 1. 116) mentions this river, the translation 
of tho passage is : — Hence, Clitumnus, thy white herds and the bull, chief of 
victims, after they* have b^en ofte*! plunged in thy sacred stream, accompany 
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the Roman triumphs to thp temples of Gods.’ — Barrow’s Edition. — The Poets 
are fond of mentioning this stream. Cf. Bvron’s Childe Ha r old, Canto IV, 66. 

« “ But thou, Clityimnus ! in thy sweetest wave 
Of the most living crystal uhat was e’er 
f The haunt of river nymph, to gaze and lave 

«. Her limbs where nothing hid them, thou dost rear 
Thy grassy banks whereon the milk-white steer 
Grazes ; the purest god of gentle waters 1 
And most serene of aspect and most clear.” 

7. Pools — A collection of water smaller than a lake. Hero it is used 
with somb latitude, for the poet includes within pools the great Volsinian 
Mere. ‘ Best o{‘ all pools’ &c. — “The man who 1 delights in fowling (catching 
waterfowl) prefers the Volsinian lake to any other.” 

The reguler order of tho sentence is :x-Tlio fowler loveB the great Volsinian 
. mere best of all pools. Best, is . to be parsed as an adverb modifying the pred. 

^ loves 1 

8. The great Volsinian more — Tho Lake of Bolsena in Etruria of which 

Dennis says, “ the lisli and wild fowl which abounded hero of old have still 
undisturbed possession of its waters.” Mere— Fr. mare, a pool, fish-pond, 
standing water. 1 

VII. 1.*. ‘No stroke of woodman &c.’ — Such expressions as this have been 
objected to, but visage has sauctiquod them. The sense of this and the follow- 
ing lines is : — Though th'o oaks on tl^e banks of the A user aro so fine yet the 
sound of tho woodman’s axe is no longer heard, as he has taken up arms and 
.marched to join the forces of Porsena. —Barrow’s Ed. 

3. ‘ No hunter &c.’— “ Tho hunter too has gone to the war, instead of 
following up the fat deer.” ‘ Tracks’ — See notes on the word in The Essay on 
( Jnt ., 1. 151. Herfc the word is used* as a verb meaning, marks or follows by 
footsteps. ‘ Stag’s green path* — The path oi tho stag is called green, because 
deer roam generally »n forests or places full of vegetables and grass. 

4. ‘ Up ’ — Is to be takeu with * tracks.’ 

5. ‘ Unwatched ’ — By the herdsman, i.c., without being observed in ambush 
by hilntcrs, who, Like ‘ the woodman,’ ‘the hunter. ’ and ‘ the fowler’ in the next 
line, has run to arms at the summons of his king. 

5 — g. — This affords, an instance of inverted ©rder of sentonoe. The re- 
gular order is : — ‘ The milk-white steer grazes along thvj banks of the river 
Olitumnus, without being Watched by a huntsman; and the acquatic bird 
(water-fowl) may dip in the Volsinian Mere, (unharmed) without being injured 
by fowlers.’ 

‘ Grazes the milk-white steer ' These are tho very words used by Byron in 
the passage quoted above. Noto on IV. 5 — 6. The steer is here appropriately 
called milk-white because it freqftenfly drank of Olitumnus. See notes on 
Olitumnus, ibid. ‘Dip in’— To plunge or immerse' in water. Dip is con. 
nectod with ‘ deep.* Unharmed— The force of this compound word is without# 
harm being d*ne to thpm; that is F’ere was no one to do thorn harm. 
Unmolested by the fowler— for owin$ to the war, woodmen, hunters, herdsmen 
and the fowlers, all loaving their respective avocations, onlistod themselves as 
soldiers. t 

VIII. 1. * The harvests of Arretium/—" Arretium seems to have boon more 
renowned for its vineyards thau its graii\ crops, Pliny yiV, 47. The soil, 
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however, of its ttyritory was very fertile and no doubt produced heavy crops of 
corn. It was one of th& most important of the twelve cities of th§ confederation. 
Its modern representative Arezzo, tlje birth-plate of Petrarch, as the old one was 
of Maecenas, is suj^osefl Jo occupy a different site.” — Dennis, II, pp. 417-431. 
Harvests — S ee notes on the word in Table Talk , l. 214. * 

2. • 4 Old me* shall reap, * — Becauso all the young and able-bodied men 

were und$r arms. * 

3. ^mbr® — O mbrono, a tributary of the ‘Arno, one of the largest rivers 
of Etruria. 1 This year * — i. e. The year in whici* Persona marched to Homo. 

* Fear,’ obj. case govd. by the prp. 1 in * und. • 

% »4. 4 Young boys — sheep * — The strong and able-bodied men having all 

gone forth to war, the tending of sheep and such other duties divolved on 
tho boyS* whom tlfCy left at homo. * Shall plunge the struggling sheep 9 i. e. t 
shall wash them by immersion in the water. The idea is : — A shepherd, whei\ 
ho has to carry his flock*of sheep Across a stream of water, or to wash thenf 
in it, is at first obliged to throw forcibly one of them into the wtfter, whioh 
struggles haul for a short tijne before' falling into th6 water ; but when on© 
jumps into the w.iter, the rest follow of their own accord. £ Struggling shfop* 
i. e., sheop making efforts to escapd; or endeavouring hard to got out of 
water. * , 

5 — 6. * And in the vats — must foam.* — “ The graces shall her pressed out, 

in Idle large vessels for tho pnrpose, by girls, *and the juice shall flow over their 
white feet.” Vats — Formerly spelt faP. Dor. A. S. fat , Du. vat, Lat. vas, a 
tube, vessel, implSmeat for ho 1 ding liquids. Gor. fassen, Dut. vatten, to hold, 
contain. — Wedgwood. A large vessel or cistern for holding liquors in an im- 
mature state. So Phillips : — % 

“ Thy vats with generous juice shall froth.” 

Also, Macaulay : — • • • 

“ Leave to the soraid raco of Tyre 

Their dying vats and looms.” — Prophecy of Capys. 

Must — Lat. musturn , Fr. moust , rr^oub, tho juice of grapes. New wine. 
Wine pressed from the grape, but not fermented. Cf. : — 

“ For drink, the grape • 

She crushes, ifc oftonsivo must.” Milton’s P. L. V. 346. • 

‘ Shall foam* — i. e., shall Effervesce. Luna — L una (Lflni) produced the best 
wine in Euturia* (Pliny XI Y. 8. 5.) as well as what wp call the carrara marble. It 
was an Etrusco*i town situated on the left bank of the Macra. It originally 
formed part of Liguria, but became tho most northorly city of Etruria when 
Augustus extended the boundaries of tho latter country as far as the Macra. 

7. * Bound the white fed Ac.’ — In tho process of brewing wines,* the fruits 1 

or plaqf s if which wines and beers are ma je require sometimes to be smashed 
and troddon under feot in vats or vessel® used for the purpose. ‘ Laughing ’ — The* 
appropriateness of this ^rithet may be shewn as resulting from thoir innocence 
and youth undisturbed by the cares of the^vorld. Sires — M od. Eng. sir ; O. 
Fr. sire , si&ur ; Fr. seighewr ; Ital. signore 9 \ Lat. senior. One of those words 
whi^h are clearly Latin in appearance, bat which it would bo impossible to * 
trace baok to Latin unless we know that the people who spoke this Latin were 
Germans (Max MiilleP, 2nd Series, 255). Seniof is not used as a title in Latin, 
but elder, as earl, alderman, is so used in most Teutonic "languages, and was 
thus translated into Latin ; the changes which the word has undergone present 
a good instance of ^phoneticgdecay (Max Muller, 1st Series, 229). 
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8. * Whose sires — Rome.* — i. e., the ancestors or father/i of 'these young 
sires moaning all able-bodied male adults are gone to Home ^nder tho standard 
of Porsona to fight against the Jtomans. 

IX. 1. ‘ There he ’ — Archaic and poetical- for ‘ there are. 1 Comparo Ab- 
bott’s Shakespearean Grammar, p. 212. “ Be is usecPto refer to a number of 

persons considered not individually but as a kind or class.” 

“ Oh, there he players that I’ve seem play, &c.” 

Hamlet, III. 2. 32 ; ib. 44. 

“ It can not however,? he goes on to say, “ be denied that tho desire of 
euphony or variety seems sometimes the only reason for tho use of he or are.” 
Cf. Richard III/' Act iv. Sc. 4, 92. . 

‘ Thirty * — It does not appear that ‘ thirty’ was a regulating number in tho 
ritual of tho Etruscans. Romulus appointed at Rome, a college of 3 augurs, 
increased by the Ogulnian law (B. C. 300) to 9, and by Sylla to 15 both multi- 
ples of the original three. The’' Roman ai.gurs (prophets) divined by birds, 
but from what Cicero, himself au augur, says in his De Devinatione wo may 
conclude that the Etruscans never used birds for purposes of divination. * Chosen 
prophets ’ — i. e. Select prophets or augurs ,* such as have been distinguised by 
preference. Der. Gr. pro, beforehand, phemi, to speak. See further notos on 
the word in Table Talk., 1. 501. 

3 — 4. ‘-Who alway by Lars &c. — stand : * — The king appears with tho 
Etruscans as with tho Romans, ««to have been over the augurs or prophdts. 
His prosence or that of tho Magistrates was necessary at the ceremony of 
divination, which took place both morning and evening. Tiro courts of supers- 
titious Hindu Kings of past times, were, in like manner, attended by numbers 
of a sect of Brain nitiical astrologers or augurs called Acluiryas or Gonokms 
who were suro to bo consulted by the kings in all their movements. 

6. * Have turned tho verses e., Have gone through and examined 

the leaves of their books of divination one after another. Oracular utterances 
were generally written in verse. Those verses consisting of a certain succes- 
sion of sounds and number of syllables marked or written from tho right to 
tho left on cloth made of flax or hemp, by the most able and remarkable pro- 
phets, of ancient times, aro generally consulted by soothsayers or augurs 
wherever they have to give their responses or opi dons as to the future success 
or consequences of events and enterprises. Tin Etruscans possessed several 
khjbillim Lihn , Sybihl-ie books. The Hindus have something like these 
verses with figures marked on palm leaves in tho Tonjicas ofir their Gonokars 
or Achdry is. 

7. k Traced from the right* — “ The Etruscan can Alphabet, which is closely 
allied to those of the other old peoples of Italy and Greece, preserved the dir-* 
rection from right to left which characterized the Phoenician prototype.” — Tina 
Persian alphabet too runs in like direction. * Traced ’ — Is to be parsed as which 
ti a re traced. See notes on tho word in t^o Essay on Criticism, l. 151. 

‘On linen white’ — Tho sacrod books of the Tusban (Etruscan) diviners, 
which are often mentioned by aittient authors might have been, like some 
among the Roiaans, UbriA lintei {linpn jooks) before tho use of parchment or 
papyrus. Lilt, lin it m, flax. Linen is so called because made of linnm or flax. 

8. * By mighty seers of yore.’ — By great or able prophets of former 
times. Seers — D erived from the verb to see, hence literally one who sees ; then 
a prophet. ‘ Of yore '—An adv. ph. moaning of by-gone time ; anciently. 
Cf. ‘ But Satan now is wiser than of yore,’ x — Pope, Tho wprd yore is derived 
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from A.S. gear a, gtfire, g6re, idru, formerly, allied to gear gSr , a year ; or from 
A. S. geo car, heretofore, Tong ago, from geo, formerly, of old, and tyr, ere, before. 

It is eitlior ar#haic gr pootical. * * 

X. 1. * With me voicto ’ — Unanimously ; being of one mind or opinion. The 
construction is here inverted. The regular order is : — ‘ And the Thirty have 

. gi^on thdir glad ant^ver with ono voice.’ 

2. ‘(Had answer* — Favourable verdict. The following versos of St. X. 
contain thq ansvfor given by the thirty prophets to Porsena. 

3 — 1*. ‘ Qo forth, 1 — Sc., to the war. It is repeated to show the import- 

ance. the verdict. ‘Beloved qf Heaven j’ — i. c. } who art the fcivourito of the 
god*. • 

5 — 6* 1 Return in gtory * &c ; — “ Como back to tho palace (‘ royal dome *) of 
Clusium covered with glory on acccAmt of the victorious result of the war 
you are about to undertato. The onions wore favourable and they predicted sue- .* 
cess, hence tho joyous utterances of the Augurs.” — Bah row’s Eddjon. See 
notes on word ‘ royal * — Table Talk, l. 35. . • 

7. Nurscia — Nortia, Nubia, Nursia, an Etruscan goddess who has botn 
represented as analogous to Fortuna, to Minerva, and to Atropos, had a shrine 
at Volsinii, ihto which, jis into ono tho Homan Capitol, a nail was annually 
driven with religious solemnity, to servo tho purpose of a kaleni\ar — yet not 
without a reference to tho fixedness of fato. # See Livy 111, 41, Juven, x. 7-1*. 
Comp. Dennis, pp. li. 509,510. — Sr’itrMGEpURS The PQetry and Poets of Britain. 
Dome — Seo note^ o» the word in‘ iilssay on criticisim,” l. 21*7. 

• 7 — 8. When'Porsona should return in triumph from the conquest of* 
Rome, he was to bring with him tho ‘ goldon shields ’ and adorn the shrine of 
Nurscia, the goddess of fortune, with them in return for her favour ami aid. — 
Barrow. Altars, see notes in th cmEs on Vrit., Is . 181, 621* * 

‘The golden shields’ — Tho Ancilia— 12 in number, whose history is as 
follows. At first there was only ono ‘ Ancilef or ‘ shield of Mars.’ According 
» to tradition it fell from heaven in the reijgn of Numa, and was accompanied by 
an oracle, which declared that while it romainod in Rome, the city could never 
be taken. Numa had it preserved in the temple of Mars, to whose priests tho 
Salii, its care was committed At tho same time ho had eleven more fhiolds 
made of exactly the same pattern, in order to prevent yho geuiiiuo ono from 
being distinguished and stoldn. Ths shield must havtf Seen of metal, and ear- 
olites aro generally of* nearly pure iron (Paly on Ovid’s Fasti, Book III, line 309.) 
Ss^nuol Butler in his ‘ Miscellaneous Thoughts ’ has : — 

‘ As ono shield that foil from heaven 
Was counterfeited by oleven 
The bettor to secure their fate 
And lasting empire of a sfcak), 

The false # (opinions) .are tumorous and the true, 

That only haio the right aro^ew.’ 

Macaulay has froquont references to the ‘ shield that fell from heaven.’ 
Cf. ‘Tho Batblo of Lake Regillus,’ Stanzas XXXV. XXXVII. and XXXVIII; • 
also Virgil’s Afineid VII. 1. 663. 

XI. 1. e Every oily’ — i . e. In Etruria or in fho dominions of Porsena. 

1 — 2. And now all cities sent^to the trystiug place the* full number or 
quota of soldiers they wore respectively bound to send at their prince’s, i. e. 
Porsena’s bidding or proclamation. Cf. Scott’s Talisman. Ch. XVIII, para 20. 
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“ Make up t thy tale of miraculous cures. 

Tale — See notes on the word in Table Talk,l. 419. The <&ord is here used 
in its original dense, number. « 

3. ‘ TJho foot — the horse, &c/ The infantry number Eighty, the cavalry 
ten thousand. f Cf. Marmion. Canto. VI. St. XXI. 1. 6. 

“ Foot, horse and cannon,” i. e., Infantry, cavalry, and artillery. * ‘ Four- 
score thousand/ — With a nufneral, the idiom of the Teutonic language does not 
require the sign of the plural. , Mr Bain remarks : — “ This omission evidently 
arises out of the circumstance that the numeral indicates the fact of ‘the plura- 
lity, and therefore renders the plural inflection unnecessary. Strictly speaking, 
the Plural form declares only that there are rnorp than one of the thing napped ; 
but wo are able often to infer besides something as to the extent of .the 
number.” The word score is cognate with scar, scaup, {shear, shore , sheer and 
means properly a notch or marking for keeping account, then from tlie custom 
.of keeping account by cutting notches on a stick, account, reckoning, number, 
Ihe specific number of twenty, as being the number of notches it was con- 
venient to make on a single stick. — H ales and Wedgwood. Mr. Earle in his 
Philology of the English Tongue , observes that th/s is one of the group of words 
in 'which the Saxon sc is preserved. Others of this class are: — scale (of a 
balance,) scar, sect, scub , and scypen, cattloshed. The majority of saxon words 
beginning in sc, are in modern English spelt sh , e. g. scca^ (sheaf), scoaft (shaft). 
In Borne cades it is now written sk as in skin, skittle, skulk. In one instance 
at least it is written sch where nothing but the simply sc is heard as schftoL 
The English is more sibilant than the Anglo Saxon was, and the change of 
sc to sh lias contributed to this effect.’ * 

5. Sutrium — This town was the place appointed for the \rmy to assemble 
at. It was an ancient town of Etruria 'on tho east side of the Saltus Cimini- 
us and on the road from Vulsinii to Home. It was made a Roman colony 
7 years after tho dapture of Romo by*- the Gauls, B. C. 389. There are still 
remains of the wells and tombs of the anoierR town. ‘ The gates of Sutrium’ — 
A pail* of large doors iwhich gave entrance to the town. 

6. * Is met' — The nom. of this verb is tho substantive, * array. 1 There 
are two forms of this construction: } Is met and has met. See Angus, H. 
E. T.'para 276. Bain's Grammar, Sec. 56. Array — The verb ‘ to array ’ means 
to set ju order, to clothe, to deck, &o. It. a/rreda/ffi, to prepare or dispose before 
hand, to get ready. £omo suppose it to bo compounded of tlie prefix a and 
tho O. E. ray from which comes raiment and which is allied to A. S. wrigemto 
rig, to clothe. Others derive it from the Fr. arroyer, aheef, to set in order. 
The No. man word 1 arwie’ ‘ray’ meant a robe. Hence ‘array’ means men 
equipped or clothed in arms and set in order of battle as- in this place. In St. 
XXI it is used in tho sense of bine, row. 

7 — s. * ‘ A proud man — day.’ — That is, the great array of soldiers on tho 
appointed day of meeting before the gates of Sutrium, was very gmtifving t o> 
'his vanity and exalted his opinion of himself. 

Proud — In a good sense. Cf. Dryden : — { *• 

^ “ High as the mother of Gods in place 
And like Her, proud of an immortal race. Also Scott : — 

“ The Mountaineer cast glance of pride 

Along Benledis living side. Lady of the Lake Q. v. St. 9. 

See notes on ttyo word pride l, 163 of the Deserted Village. 

XII. 1. F<ir — A causal conjunction. -vThe reason for his feeling proud was 
that ‘ all tho Etruscan armies, &c/ % t * 
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2. Rm^cd— Put in rank ; arranged. Fr. range*, to arrange, set in order, 
rangde , a rank, rc*v. Ifc. rangiare is used as English? range, in the sense of 
making stretches ftp and down. A range of mountains is a stretch or line of 
mountain, andfa reofh of a river is ai#analogous expression, 80 far as it extends 
in one direction. — Wedgwood. ^Beneath his eye' — i. e., under his srrveilance. 
Comp, the figurativo sense of the word in expressions as such conduct is 

• beneath fhe dignity of a man ; ‘ a man ofhis character is beneath contempt.* 

Syns. A thing is below us when its position is dimply lower than ours ; it 
is beneath us ^ is V0I 7 below, as # if it woro in the “ nether ” 

regions. — W ebster. m 

3. ‘ Many a banished Roman, &c * — Many of those who had accompanied 

Tarquhi into exile oil his expulsion from tho city of Romo and tliereby bocomo 
enemios of tho Romans, and numerous powerful allies of the Etruscans were 
also ranged in order wof battle under tho banner and superintendence of Porsena. 
Banished — D er. Fr. bannir , fr. Mid.* Lat. bannire, bwmlire , to proclaim, and 
Low. Lat. ba/nnus, a public proclamation of iiiordiotion or excommunication* ; 
Cf. Ban, abandon, bandit, 8fc. * 

4. ‘ Man}* a stout /illy ’ — e., numerous bravo and 'powerful princes, tho 
allies of the Etruscan king (Lars Porsena). Stout — It is allied to Sax. stitk, 
styth, stern, austere, in Old Eng. strong, hard. Sana, sthd, to stand. Litoral- 
ly, unyielding; hence b^ld, valiant. Originally proud , haughty. Trench re- 
marks on the word : — “ The temptation to the strong to be also* the proud 
is so natural, is so difficult to res«st, and resisted by so # few, that it is nothing 
wonderful whon words first moaning the oup, pass over hito the senso of the other. 

‘ Stout,’ howovor, 'tas not retain -d, except in some provincial use, the sense 
of proud, nor ‘sLoptnesfi’ of priue.” — Sel. Ulosy. Ally — D er. Fr. allier; Lat. 
altigare, to bind to. Allies therefore are, those who are bound by treaty to help 
each othor in times of danger. Romans and allies are put in the same case with 

* armies ’ in l. 1. 

• • i 

5 — 8. The regular order is: — fcAnd the Tusculan Mamilius, Prince of the 
Latian namo, came to join the muster with a mighty following;’ i. c., Octavius 
Mamilius, chief of Tusculum, and a prince of great celebrity in Latiurn, ar- 
•rived at the rendezvous with a long tra^n of followers. Tho word following 
is to bo parsod as a noun, and equivalent in moaning, to * a band of followers/ 
Muster — In O. E. spolfc mostre Jind therefore supposed to be from Lat. fhon* 
strare , but this is very questionable. In Germ, mustern has tne sei^o of 
assembling and reviewing an ^rmy. Hence the word eve^ually ciflne to mean 
an assembling of # troyps for any purpose. The application of the word to 
courage, breath , &o., is by way of metaphor. 

• Mamilius — 6ctaviqs Mamilius was betrothod to Tarquin’s daughter, and 
when Porsona quitted Rome after its capture, he afforded his father-in-law an 
asylum. He was a distinguished member of the family called Mamilia Gens 
originally a celebrated plobeian family in Tusculum, an ancient town of Latiurn, 
situated*ib<Jht 10 miles south east of Rome. ^According to Livy (and Macaulay, 

“ Battle of the Lake Rogdlus,” Stanzas,* XXVII and XXVIIi), he perished in • 
the groat battle at the “ Lake Regillus,” St. XXVI, et soq. 

‘ Prince of the Latian name/ — One of the Latian, or Latin princes. He 
was made a Roman Citizen for marching to tho defence*of the city when it was 
attached by Herdonius in B. C. 460. * Latian name * — i. e . Of Latian renown 
or fame; greatly celebrated in Latiurn, a countiy in Italy, inhabited by the 
Latini. Tho origin of the name is uncertain. Most of the ancients derived 
it from Latinus, King of the Laurentu^is, a people of Latiurn. • According to 
Virgil, Latinus opposed H3neas on feis first landing, but subsequently formed 
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an alliance with him, antj §ave him Lavinia in marriage. According to others 
the word is derived from latdo, to conceal, because Saturn concealed himself 
there when dying the resentment of his sop Jupiter. A modern writer derives 
it from latus, (like Campania from campus,) «md suyjJoses it to mean tho ‘ flat 
land.’ TRo boundaries of Latium varied at ditferent periods. It was origi- 
nally very circumscribed, extending only from the Tiber t<f Circoii, but after- , 
wards it comprehended tho territories of tho Volsci, iEqui, Ilernici, Ausonds, 
Umbri, and Rutuli. 

XIII. “ Tho alarm in Rome is well described in a few picturosqVie stanzas, 
and the flocking in “front all the spacious champaign’ of tho terrified rustics, 
with theif goopls and chattels, old men, woipen, and children. Astu-r- has 
stormed tho Janiculum ; and the Fathers rush from the Senate to tho wails.” 
Wilson’s Works vol. iii, Essays : — Critical and Imaginative. r 

1. My — On tho banks of, near. ‘TMe yellow Tiber’ — The Tiber ( Tiberis 
t or Tiber inns,) as its name implies is a mountain stream. It is derived from 
‘the Etruscan teba-ri which signifies literally, flowing down from tho mountain. 
It is here* called yellow , because the water of the? river is muddy *md yellowish, 
whence it is frequently called by tho Roman' poets,* flrtvus tiberis. Virgil 
constantly mentions tho Tiber, once with € t he epithet ‘ Tuscus ’ Georgia I. 499. In 
AH n. vii, 1. 30 et scq. ho has, a passage tho translation of which is : J - 

“ Through this (the grove which ./Eneas beholds from tho sea) Tiberiyus, 
god of the pleasant rivtr Tiber, with rapid whirls, and much discoloured with 
yellow (or tawny) sand, bursts forward into the sea.” % f 

Following tho load of the Italian poets, those of Eliglan^l, when speaking 
. of this river, have generally applied the epithet yellow to it. Cf. The Prophecy 
Capys, St. v. 

Also : — “ Well pleased could wo pursue 

The Arflo, from his birth-place, in the clouds, 

So near the yellow Tiber's. — Roger’s The Campagna of Florence .” 

<T 

Tho Tiber is generally supposed to have its source “ in two springs of limpid 
water in the Apennines, near TifernuiA.” 

Tho whole length of the Tiber with its windings is about 200 miles. Tho 
left branch* of the river, which divides into ^ arms about 4 miles from tho 
coast, runs iuto tho spa by Ostia, the ancient port qf Romo. — Harrow’s Ed. 

1 « 

2. ‘Was tumult and affright’ — ‘There was tumult and &c.’ would be 
moro idomatic. Tumult— Lat. tumultus, fr. tumco, I swoll. Probably turn* is 
tho radical syllable representing loud noise, as in tom-tont, drum. A wild com- 
motion or stir. So Shakesporo : — 

, “What stir is this, what tumult in tho heavens ?” 

Affright — Related to fright a» affray to fray. The radical meaning of these 
• words is well preservod in Chaucer’s ifte of afray to signify rising out of sleep, 
out of a swoon, which could not be explained cfti Diez’ theory of a derivation 
from Lat. frigidus. The ultimate derivation is the .imitative root frag, re- 
presenting a cra^Ji, wlieneo Lat. fragor, an 1 Fr. fracas, a crash of things break- 
* ing, disturbance, affray. Thence Fr. effraycr , to produce tho effect of a sudden 
crash upon one, terrify, alarm. The word affright is note found as a noun, in 
older writers. Gray in his Ihfinn to Adversity uses it as a verb : — 

•“ Whose iron scourge and ttorturing hour 
The bad affright, afflict the best !’* t # 


' , * 
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Though apparently of Teutonic origin, Sax. frihtan 0 yet it bears a strong re- 
semblance in forjg® and sense to O.E. to affray. Hence a dreadful spectacle. 
Thus in Dryden’s Fables ; — 

* “ Tiro wjir at hand af^ears with more affright 

And rises fcv’ry moment to the sight.” » 

3. fcThe spacious champaign * — Tho extensive level cotintry around 
Rfcme, called tho Campagnn, which though now,, as Goldsmith says “ a for- 
saken plain, a weary waste expanding to tho skies ” was “ anciently, in the 
time of th« early kings of Romo, full of independent cities, and in its popula- 
tion and the careful cultivation of its little garden- hko farms must have re- 
sembled the most flourishing parts of (what was called when Dr. Arnold wrote 
this^' ljombardy and the Netherlands.” — A rnold’s History of Rojne, Vol. I. Ch. 
jii. p. 29. 

1 — 3.* The meaning of the lirios is : — But the advance of Persona's 
mighty army against Romo spreads great disorder and terror all along tho 
banks of tho yellow Tiber ; and thS inhabitants of the level country around 
Romo fled precipitately to tho. city for protection. Tumult and affright aro 
norns. to the ffubstantivo worb was; washy a poetical license used for were. 
Spacious — L iterally * ha, ring large or ample spa,ce or room; hence wido extend- 
ed ; vast in extent. ( r Milton. 

“A spaefous plain outstretched in circuit.” 
and. Addison’s line beginning with : — 

“ Tho spacious firmament on high * 

With all the blue oiherial sky &o.” 

. Champaign — Wide open plain Dor. Lat. campus, It. campo , Fr. champ, a 
plain, field. From campus was formed Jmt. campama, It. campagna, Fr. rham- 
pagne, afield, country, open and level ground, E. champaign,. In a different 
application, It. cmnpagna , Fr. champagne.* E. campaign , the space of time every 
year that an army continues in tliekield during a war. Cf. E. Camp. Of: — 

“Through Alpine valo or champain wide. ’’^(-Wordsworth. 

# Also : “ A wide champaign country filled 

With herds and flocks.” — Addison. 

5. 1 A mile 9 — i.e. Through the distance of a milo. Mile is in tho obj. case 

gov. by the prep, fur und. Lit Jr ally a thousand paces. * ^ 

6. Throng — F rom A.S. Jliramg, which comes again fijpm tlirimfin, to press, 
squeeze or thrust together. — A crowd ; a multitudo pressing against each other. 
Thus Cowper : — 

9 * 

“ Where now the throng 

• That press’d the beach and hasty to depart 

Look to tho sea for safety ?” — Timepiece. 

* Stopped up^c ; — Blocked up or closed tho paths leading to the city. r 

7. ^ A fearful sight &c ’ — This is iiji idiomatic expression equivalent to 
— * It was a fearful sight o* view for a person to see,’ i. e., to look at. * To see ’ 
is evidently only to bo explaiifed grammaticaUy as a verbal noun. The seeing 
it, that is tho sight of %t, through two long nights and days was a fearful 
sight. # ‘ To see ’ may be looked on as a violation of tlie rule given by Hiloy, 
para. 397, d, — “ The infinitive activo must not be used for the infinitive pas- 
sive,” but the abovo explanation soems preferable. — B arrow’s Ed. 

5 — 8. The meaning of the lines is : — Tho crowd of people, that thus fled 
precipitately to tlie # city for protection was so numerous, that all the pas- 
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sages leading to the city were for the distance of a mile around entirely 
blockaded by them, and for two long days and nights the scene in and round 
Homo was a Very frightful oney as is described in the following stanzas. 

4 Log-g * — Owing to the dangor, the days and nights appeared to bo of 
longer duration. * Nights and days,* — The proper phrase is 4 5 6 * * * * days and nights * 
Comp, like forms, ‘ light and darkness.* 1 

XTV. 1. * Aged folks on crutches,’ — i. e. Old men loaning or supporting 

themsolvos on crutches. Supports used by cripples. Fr. croc, E. crook , a hook. 
Cf. Crotchet. The word encroach almost the same word as the older accroach , 
however, comes from L. Lat. incroca/re, through Fr. encrouer , though the latter 
coming from Fr. accrocher , literally means to hook on, and is of tho same 
stock of words as crook , crotchet, and crutch. — Smith’s Sp. of E. Litr* See 
further notes on the word in the Des. Vill., 1. 153. Folks — A. S. folc, fr. 
fohjiam ., to follow, 0. N. fylki, or fulkv, a troop, a district, Ger. volk, Lat. 
valgus, people, Sans, pul, to <-*rowd together. Literally, the crowd, the mas, 
&c. It is an unusual word, but occasionally found, in the plural meaning, 
certain people discriminated from others ; 'as, old folks a,i\(l young folks . 
Cf. Flock. 

2. ‘ Women groat with child,* — i. e., far advanced in pregnancy. Great 
with child has become a household expression. Thn wholo expression is a 
Biblical one. Soe Luke II. 5. — “To be taxed with Mary his espoused wife, being 
great with child,, 11 

3. 4 Mothers sobbing over babes' — Whenever any danger or calamity 
befalls a family, tho female parent not being able to restrain herself, gives vent 
to her feelings. Sobbing — A.S. siofian, to bewail, to mov-rn. Heaving w*ith 
convulsive sorrow ; sighing with deep sorrow or with tears. Bacon says 

“ Sobbing is tho same thing (as sighing), but stronger.'* The present part. 
sobbing refers to n wther . It is an ongmatopoetic word. 

4. * Clung to them * — Held them fast. Tho idea of tho passage is : — 
Tho older children grow tho more alivo they become to 4 scaring sounds.’ Vory 
young children constantly smile at danger either from a blissful ignorance of 
its existence, or from their senses of hearing and seeing being in an undeve- 
loped state. — Barrow’s Ed. 

5. * Ihrm, in litters 1 — Carried in vehicles. Litters — Der. Fr. litidre, 

which again comes from L. Lat. lectaria, and that from Lat. lectus , a bod j but 
it may be used of jlny mass of things lying about, as of papers strewn about 
in confusion, pigs, and pupils. Smith — A kind of vehiculary bed resembl- 
ing our Palanquins in which the sick and wounded are borne. Tho liiter 
bearers were a distinct kiud of slaves. These litters' in Lat. lecticce seem 
to have boon in use in Greece and at Rome from very early times, and their 
construction probably differed but little from that of funeral couch. The word 
litter also means straw, because straw is used for the bedding of horses. 
Hence tho verb to Utter , to thi&w , things carelessly, like litter. 4 High. 1 — 
Modifies the verb borne . f * 

j 

6. Slaves — Slaves existed ’ In Rome in the earliest times of which we 

have any recofd ; but they do not .appear to have been numerous under the 
kings and in tho earliest ages of the republio.” See further notes «*n the 

word passim-. 

7 — 8. * And 4 troops of s&n burned husbandmen — staves,* — And hosts of rus- 

tic agriculturists, who on account of their frequent exposures to the sun, becamo 

black, passed the gates of Rome in gre^t confusion with the implements of 
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their calling in they* hands, such as the ‘ reaping-Jiooks '• and ‘ staves/ It is to 
he noted that tlio Romans regarded agriculture as a most honorable pursuit. 
Virgil and Citero jjave both written in its prai&e. By ‘staves’ (the plural of 
stave) is probably meant *s®ch snfall tools as they could easily cariy. Such 
were the spade, the hoe, the spud or woeding-hook and others. # The handles 
# of those tools wero usually made of straight strong pieces of wood or timbor, 
of •staves’ in fact. The word staff means, etymologically, anything stiff y firm 
or strong. It is generally applied to a stout stick. — Bakrow’p Ed. 

XV. 1.* Droves— Der. Sax. draf, fr. dr if an, to drwe. Cf. Eng. drive. Liter- 
ally anything driven. Hence a collection of cattle driven or designed for 
driving^ a number of animals, as oxen, sheep or swine driven in% body. 

2 . ‘Skins of wins' — That is, fall of wine. Cf. ‘A cup of tea,’ ‘A 
glass of w<fter.’ Wlton wine was intended for keeping, it was drawn oir from 
the dolia , large bell-mouthed carthen-waro vessels, into Amphorcn, jars with 
small mouths. Whon hovfever it wat necessary* to transport it from one placo 
to anothor it was contained in bags made of goats’ skin, well pitched* over so 
as to make tli# seams yorfe^tly^tiglit. Thcro is a similar tnistom of transport- 
ing oil or clarified b.iWor (ghoo) in this country. Skivs — Bags made of skin». 

— Sans. Sku, ;•> cover. Laden vs to be parsed as being laden , a prest. 
pass. part, referring to tljo noun droves. 

3. Endless — Poetical hyperbole for ‘ numerous/ 

4. Kine — T he plural of cow. Tlio reguhft’ plural* form is ‘cows’ nowin 

use. • # • 

5. Trains — Sje nfttns in t' Deserted Village, l. 63. Wagoons — A.S. 
u'ctgon, vunjn. Sans, vahana, from vaha,^ bearing, conveying, any vehicle, as a 
horse, a car; vah, carry, draw; Lat. veho, I carry. Literally, a chariot; a 
vehicle moved on four wheels, and usually drawn by horses. The other form 
of the word is wagon. This worfl^s mfw usually spollofl with two gs, but 
erroneously. There is no nioro reason for doubling the g in wagon than there 
is in dragon , or nay similar word. This is a proof of tlio TLility of this rule.” 
^Sullivan’s Spelling Jioolc Superseded. 

6. ‘That croaked beneath — goods/ — an adj. sent, qualifying ivaggons , 

meaning, that on account of the burden of heavy bags of corn unj household 
furniture, as well as articles cf diet, &c., produced a sort of sharp grating 
noise ; as the creaking noise qf the wheels of carts in thi^«ountry tvbon taking 
heavy cargo. # * 

8. ‘ Choked ^jvery roaring gate/ — ‘Blocked np all the gateways through 
whfbh these noisy crowds of fugitives from the Cainpagna were pushing their 
way into Rome/ See VII, 4. 

In the wall of Romulus there were three gateways, the number pres- 
cribed bv tjie rules of tho Etruscan religion. Servius Tullius extended tlio 
limits ol*the city, and in his walls there ^er^ 14 gates. Choked has 0 nomina- , 
tivos to it; viz., folks, wmnen, mothers, men, troops, droves, flocks, herds, and 
trains. Rowing gate — Every of the cit^y of Rome, which is here figura- 

tively represented as roamng or making a loud noise, (jn account of the large 
numbers of people, cattle, sheep, and loaded wagons passing therein with groat 
noise.* Hence roaring i8 a transferred epithet. Cf. The prophecy of Capys, 
St. xxx. “ The hello an mg Forum ; ” and The Spanish Armada , l. 56. 

“The broad streams of pikes and flags rushed down ea^h rparing street.” 

XVI. 1. ‘ The rock Tarpcian ’ — TJie syntactical order of words is frequently 
inverted in poetry. Abundant instances are to be found in this pot m. In E- 
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Grammar tin's figure is called Hyperbaton. Ta^peia was the daughter of 
Tarpeius tho e govornor of the capitol, under Romulus. When the Sabines were 
besieging Rome, she agn§ed with their general Tatius to betray the place on 
conditio? of receiving what himself and hit soldiers wore on their loft arms, 
by which she meaut their bracelets of gold. When Tatius entered the place 
he threw liis bracelet and shield on Tarpeia in which he was imitated by his 
followers. She perished uuder their weight, and was buried on the mount, 
which was afterwards called by her name, and from which persons convicted 
of treason were precipitated. u 

Comp. Bykov’s C I tilde Harold , Canto iv, St. cxii : — 

“ Where is the rock of Triumph, the high place - - 

Where Romo embraced her heroes ? Where the steep 
Tarpeian ? fittest goal of Treasons race ; 

The promontory whonco the traitors ‘leap* 

Cured all ambition.” 

By the 'rock Tarpeian * is meant the Capitoline hill, in the S. E. comer of 
which it was situated. — Barrow’s Ed. 

2 — 4. ‘ Could the wan burghers — sky.’ — The citizens of Rome, whose faces 

have turned pale with terror at the sight from the summits of the Tar- 
peian rock, could perceive the long range of hamlets which were set on fire 
by the advancing army of Porsena, tho red blazo of which ascended high up 
in tho air at midnignt.^ lied , rdj. qualifying the noun line , and the word mid* 
nit flit is here an adj. qualifying sky. ' W yn — C onnected with nptne, and both are 
from tlie A. >S. mamaa, to diminish, O. G. wail, deficient, wurtoa, to diminish, 
Sans, 'tin a, diminished, weak. Cf. Mir/roN, Sonnet , xiii.»6: — “With praise 
enough for Envy to look wan .” — The vtVb to wax moaning to increase is opposed 
to tho verb wan. Literally deficient in colour ; hence pale. Burghers — Fromr 
the noun buryh , which Chambers derives from berg, a Teutonic word signifying 
a hill, as anciently towns were built upon 'Culls. Mr. Smith in his Specimens 
of E. Litr. says, tha^the noun bury, meaning a town, and buryh, a borough, are 
of tho same origin, (). E. beoryan, Ger. beryen , to cover, conceal. Thus a buryh , 
0. E. Inch is tho covered-in, protected^! ace. Others derive itfromA.S. heoryuvn y 
biryan, to defend or fortify, hence a buryh or borough meant formerly a forti- 
fied town.— Towns-people ; citizens. Mr. Wedgwood while treating of the 
word borough -“a word” says he “ spread over "all tho Teutonic and Romance 
languages. 'A.S. bciry, burh, byriy, a city; whence tho frequent occurrence 
of the termination bury in the names of English towns, Canterbury, Newbury, 
&c. Hence buryensis, a citizen, giving rise to It. boryese , Fr. bourgeois, E. 
bury ess, a citizen. Tho origin seems to bo A.S. beoryan, ffo protect, keop, 
preserve. The primary idea seems to bring under cover.” Cf. Borrow. 

5. ‘ The Fathers of the City,’ —Are the grave old Roman senators. Cf. : — 

“ Hear, Senators and people * 

Of the good town.jf Rome. 

Tho Thirty cities chaigc you 
To bring the Tarquius home.” 

And in Stanza^viii, ‘ Conscript Fathers.’ 

“ Now hearken, Conscript Fathers, 

To that which I advise.” « 

Under Tarquinius Superbus the number of senators if said to have become 
much diminished*, but it is most probable, as Niebuhr suggests that several 
vacancies arose from many of the senators accompanying the tyrant into 
nxilo. After the establishment of the Republic these vacancies wore filled 
up by Brutus and 'Valerius Publicola, the earliest consuls under tho new form 
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of Government, enrolling certain noble plebeians, of equestrian rank, in the 
Semite. To distinguish .the new from the old Senators the former were called 
Conscripti (enrolled), and the whole senate was henceforth styled* I*at res Cons • 
cripti, i. e. Patros elf (and) Consc'g.pti i? 

6. 4 They sat’ — i. e., in consultation. Tho construction is # a very com- 
mon one* Cf. ‘Thn deck, it was then* Held of fame,’ — ‘Young Peterkin, ho 
c rifts.’ Abbott (Shakespearean, Grammar, p. 163) remarks on this ‘ insertion of 

the pronouni * as follows : — 

• • 

“The 5ubject or object stands first like tho ti^le of a book to call the 
attention of the reader to what may be said about it.” 

Tlm-pronoun they is a pleofiasm or a poetical license, and? is in the same 
caso Vith Fathers. Nojhb and day are in the obj. case governed by the prep. 
fur or thrQmyh und. • • I 

8. * Tidings of dismay * — Disheartening, terrifying nows ; i. e tidings 

that made their heart sulk with fifar. The tftlinys hero referred to, are those 
statod in Stanza xvii. TmiNOs— See notes in tho Dos. Vill 1 . 201, and* in Table 
Talk, on the vftjrd 18 A. ♦ Dismay — S ee notes in Table Talk , l. 410 and iu 

tho Dos. Vill , 1. 172. * 

XVII. 1 -r-2. The army of Porsena dispersed themselves towards the cast and 
west, / e. ‘ spread far aud^wido.’ * Have spread &c.’ — The idea is probably taken 
from that of a treo. 11 vn ns —Literally that with which anything is bound. 
This*is derived from the verb 4 to bind ’ A.S. band, Gc^th? bindan, band, hunda ft. 
Specially appliecUto a narrow strip of clotfii or similar material for binding; 
hence a stripe or stre^ of differ* t colour or miterial. Then the term is 
applied to tho strip of auy thing lyin^ on tho edge or shore, a coast, side, re- 
gion. Secondly, b tnd is applied to a n*oop of soldiers, a number of persons 
associated for some common purpose. There is some doubt how this significa- 
tion lias arisen. It seems ho wove* to liavo boon developed 9 in the Romance 
languages, and cannot be explained simply as a body of persons bound, to- 
gether for a certain end. It has plausibly been deduced fi^m Mul. Lat bannum 
or bandum , the standard or banner which forms tho rallying point of* a com- 
pany of soldiers. — W eixiwood. • 

3. 4 Nor house, &c.’ Tho town of Crustumerium is utterly destroyed. 

The first nor would bo ‘and neither’ in prose. It is a violation of granin^itical 
propriety, common enough witlf poets. — JI ajikow's tid. % • 

• • • 

Fence (Fron* defence). Fr. defend, re, to protect ; defense, protection. A 
similar omission, of tho patricle de in the adoption of a Fr. word is scon 
in file ro ut of an arm^, from Fr. derout. — Wedgwood. An out-work; a fo •- 
titled defence to restrain entrance. Dovecote — (done and cot) — Lit. a small 
building in which pigeons are bred and kept. Hence figuratively any small 
building. * 

• 9 • 

CitusTUMEaruM — Sometimes called grustumium. A town of the Sabines, « 
situated in the mountains Hear the sources of the Allia — the river on the bank 
of which the Romans wore utterly dofeated by the Gauls, lfitli July, B C. 389. 
It was conquered both by Romulus and Tarquiuius Hfiscus but no mention is 
inade^)f it in later times, which is probably the reason why Macaulay describes 
it as having been utterly destroyed. See AUncid vii, 63L 

5 — 6. The pro30 Construction of the lines if: — 4 Vcrbenna lias wasted all 
the plain down to Ostia.’ Vcrbenna — One of tho Lucomoosor EUrurian Princes. 
No mention is maejo of him in the ^Classical Dictionaries. ‘Down to’ — As 
far below Romo as. • 9 » 
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Wasted — Laid wastd. See XXXIX, 9. Cf. : — 

r “ With fire and sword the country round 

Was wasted far" and wide .’’ — The Battle of Blenheim . 

Ostil — A town built at the mouth of the river * Tiber by Ancua Martius, 
King of Romp, about 16 miles distant from the metropolis. 

It had a celebrated Jiarbour and was so pleasantly situated that tho ' 
Romans generally spent a part of tho year there in a country seat. There 
was a small tower in the port, built upon the wreck of a large hip, which had 
been sunk there. In thc« age of Strabo tho sand and mud deposited by tho 
Tiber had choked tho harbour and added much to the size of tho Holy islands. 
Ostia and her 6 arbour gradually ^separated and' are now between 2 and Z miles 
from tho sea. 

7. Astur — A very powerful Etrurian chief of Luna, — a maritime town of 
Etruria. lie is said to have been armed in war with a large strong shield having 
four folds and a spear so heavy that non'o but he could manage it. He was 
killed by Horatius in the narrow passage near ( the worxlen bridge. Mentioned 
again in xxiii — xlii bt seq. His prototype wap probably the A^tur mentioned 
by Virgil, JEn. x. 1. 180 : — 

“ Next comes Astur in all his beauty — 

Astur proud of his steed and inlaid arms.” 

* Hath stormed ’ — A military term. To storm is to seize by violont onsvt. — - 
Hath assaulted, i. c., attacked by“open force, such as scaling tho walls, forcing 
gates, &e., and thereby taken tho possession of Janiculuui) f 

Ja.vicuiajm (or Janiculyrius Monk) —On the opposite skies of the Tibor^to 
which Rome was situated there was a 1*11 called Janiculus. On this hill Ancus 
Martius (Fourth King of Rome) built a fortress and connected it with tho 
city by means of the,. Pons Sublicius-— ‘ Tho JJridgo of Piles’ tho oldest of tho 
8 bridges of Rome — the brave defence o ** which forms the subject of this 
Lay. Lars Porsena pitched his camp on this mountain and the sonators subse- 
quently took refuge there to avoid the resentment of Octavius. 

8. * Stout guards fyc .’ — The valorous Roman soldiers on guard in the fort of 
Janipulum are slain. Guard — See notes in Table Talk , Is. 66 and 316. 

XV1IT/1. ‘I i vis ’ — ■“ Whether there ever W^is such a verb as ‘ I wis 9 is one 
of tho problems of English pliilology. Cortain‘ t y Sponsor believed thore was, 
and in tho century befo. o him it was believed. The verb is roally a myth. It 
grew out of a change in the conception of an old adverb yewts (German yew Us 
to this day) which became a stuck worel for the close of lines in the fqpa 
iivUj yivis t Jmiss, &o., and then tho old protorito wiste kolpod out tho concep- 
tion.” — Earle, — Philology of the English Tonjue , y. 218. 

Tho expletive ywiss , often writfcou I wiss, as if it were two words, and 
understood to bo the first persoi^ indicative present of an obsoh te verb to 
wiss, to direct, or affirm, with the pronoun of tho first person is only tho Anglo- 
Saxon form of an adverb derivod from a participle, and corresponding exactly 
to the Gevmni^getviss, moaning siAvly, certainly . — Marsh. 

“I wk one word = indeed, truly, often contracted into wis — A.S. gewisJ * 

Morris. 

1 — 4. * In all the' Senate, &c.’ — Among all tho penators thoro was not 
ono, however bravp he might bo, whose heart did not ache with sorrow, and 
beat fast with apprehension, %. c., who w ^3 not sorely grieved and felt his heart 
throb when he heard ‘that ill news,’ to wit, the capture of Janiculum by 
the enemy. Sjln ate'-— Chambers in his work entitled Exercises on Etymology 
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derives it frlm I*at. Scnatus — a senate, as being composed of old men. Again 
Semitus is derived«froni Lat. senes, old men, or 9 sener,*senis, old, from senco , to 
be old, is a name generally reserved for the House of Lords. Pitt was still in 
the .Comment^ — Hqpce an assembly #f counsellors ; a body of men consisting of 
the principal inhabitants #f a cify, set apart to consult for the pi^blic good. 
Thus in Milton : — 

• There they shall found, 

Their government and their great somite 0110030 /' 

The ntime has of late years been extended to the governing body of Uni* 
versities. Literally an assembly or council of elders. 

— Horne Tooke (Div. < 1 / Purley, 457 — 9) derives the #ords sore, sour, 
sorry, sorrow, from aboriginal English verb syrwan, sy rowan or 'syrewian, mean- 
ing to vea, to molest, to^ause inischitff to. Boswortli (who gives the additional 
forms syrwian, syrwyan, searwian, starwan, searian, sman), interprets the old 
verb as meaning to prepare, endeavour, strive* arm, to lay snares, entrap, take,, 
bruise. — C kaik. 

• • 

5. Fortltwith — Straightway, immediately. CoxsiJL-*-Lat. Consul , consulo , 

I consult. The cirf*!' Magistrate in the Roman republic. Hence consular t 
a person who had been invested with the consulship. Under tho emperors, 
the higher class of officers obtained the title without ever having been con- 
suls. Of. ‘ A consular of Romo/ M uj/s Lay of the Battle of Lake liey tjlas. There 
wefre two consuls (at first stylod praetors) in whose htyuds the supreme power 
was lodged after the expulsion of the TarquiiTs. The two lirst were L. Junius 
Brutus and L. Tanfhinius Collatings — tho husband of Lucrotia. See notes on 
“.False Sextus,” XXIVT l. 7. The consul hero referred to must have been one of 
these, but as tho story is a mythical 0140 it does not matter which. 

The consuls wore named pnetors, as stated, until the timo of tho Decom- 
viratc (‘ the wicked ten, ’ referred, to in ‘^f he Lay of Virginia, * l. 117) and were 
at first exclusively chosen from iftnong the patricians, but from the year 365 
B.C. pleboians were also eligible to tho olfice. By the lex anualis — or the law 
which determined at what ago a man might become a candidate for the several 
Magistracies — none could be consuls whp had not attained their 43rd year, and 
already discharged the offices of quaestor , ocdile and pnvtor. Under extraordi- 
nary circumstances of daugo% the consuls were investod by tho Senate with 
unlimited powers. They helfl office for one year, at tho end of whicji timo 
they might be iinpoaohod for misconducting the duties of, their high station. 

7. * GirdecP up* thoir gowns, * — Tho Roman Senators used to be dressed 

114 gowns or long robes, which they then put ou or bound round their persons 
in haste. Tho Roman 4 gown * or dross was called toy a. It was the peculiar 
tlistinction of tho Romans who were thence called toyati or yens toy at a, tho 
toga wearing people. One of tho ways of wearing it, that alluded to in tho 
text, was failed the cintus gabinus , the gabine girdle. It consisted»iu forming 
the to!)a itself into a girdle, by drawing its outer edge round the body and 
tying it in a knot in frqpt, at the samf timo covering tlio head with another* 
portion of tho garment. 14 was worn by persons offering sacrifices, by the 
consul when he declared » war , by dovoted persons, and by the Romans generally 
when preparing for a struggle. Cf. Virginia, l. 264? Horace uses the expres- 
sion* Oinctuti Cetheyi in his epistle to the Pisos, which epithet Cinct at i -girded * 
ready for action has ^special roferenco to the habits of tho early Romans and 
the gabinecincture - Boo Dohing’s Horace. Ga^lnus was a town in Latium. 

Girded up — Put on so as to surround. 1 In haste ’ — With precipitation. 
Observe tho alliteration in this line* 
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8. ‘ Hied thorn* — Wcqt in great haste ; went quickly; or simply hastened. 

The word is now almost obsolete. The construction and the phrase are exoocd- 
ingly common in poetry. Compare : — 

“The Herald of the Latinos hath Wwdhim back inGtate.” — 

- Battle of the Lake Regillus. 

“Now hije'thec backe thou little foot page.” — Percy’s Ityliques. Iir expres- 
sions like ‘ knock me at this, gate,’ Taming of the Shrew, 1. 2, “ Ho will change 
you his purposes.” — Talisman, Ch. vi. para. 35. Me and you appear to bo simple 
colloquial expletives or else oid datives equivalent to ‘ for "mo,’ < ‘ for you.’ 
Sharks. Qramo , pp. 11(5 In the other instances quotod, however, the him 
and thee seem to give rather a reflexive force to the verb. On the word me in 
Jul. Cws., Act f.\ Sc. II., speech 89, Craik has' the following — “He 'plucked 
mo ope his doublet.” — ‘ As for the me in such a phrase as the present, it may 
bo considered as being in the same predicament with thd r ‘my’in * My Lord. 
That is to say, it has no proper pronominal signifieancy , hut merely serves to 
‘enliven or otherwise grace the expression. Such would also appear to be the 
usage of them in the text and of him and thee in the other passagos quoted. 
As a verb it is very commonly used by the poets, Mr. Craik remarks : — “The 
vc^b to hie (meaning to hasten) is used reflectively, as well as intransitively 
but not otherwise as an active verb. Its root appoars to be the Original Eng- 
lish hyge, meaning mind, study, earnest application ; whence the various verb- 
al forms hyggan, hygian , hiegan , higgan, higian , liogian, hugian , and perhaps 
others. Aug is probably another modern derivative from the same root.” 
The word hie as a noun, in the phrase, in hie - in haste, it is used, says Skeat, 

* some hundred times by Barbour* — ah old Scotch poet. ' 

XIX. 1. Couvcn# — See notes cm the word in the Es. on Crit ., 1. 537. Stvnp- 
i NO — I t was necessary to take instant “measures to prevent the captnre of 
Home. The Senators, seeing the emergency of the case, hasten to the gato 
leading to the Sublician bridge, and consulting together, decide, on the spot, 
what is best to bo done. 

2. Before — Tn JVont of. The Rtver-Oate — The gato hero alluded to 
is probably the Porta i Trigemina , one of the gates in the walls of Servius with 
which S n’vius Tullius surrounded tiny whole city of ancient Romo. It was 
on the North West of the Avcntino and South West of * Pftlatinus * (seo 
Stanzas LVTH. and LXIY), near to the Tiber f»nd the great salt magazine. 
River- ' Jt ate — The frame which shuts or stops the passage of the water of a 
river, e. g. in Fort WiUi^m. 

3 — ‘Short time was there, &c— debate.’ — There was Very little tirno 
as you, who read or hear this may easily suppose, for sitting (town quietly to 
think over and discuss the matter. The necessity of ad6pting some measures 
was now raoro imperative than ever, so there was no time left for a prolonged 
consultation. The senate was therefore compelled to come to a decision sum- 
marily. ‘ For musing or dobato ’ — i. e. For deliberation or discussion. This 
line is explanatory of standing , in l. 1 . ^ 

Ye — HerOj and in XXII. 3 and XXTX. 2 is singular, equal to ‘ you,’ or 

* thou.’ This ilsage is very common in oid ballads. Cf. ; — 

“ For ye must tliero in your hande bore, 

A bowe ready to draw.” — The Nut-Brown Maid. 

Abbott observes on this word as follows : — In the original form of the language 
ye is nominative* you, accusative. — Ben Johnson says: — “The second person 
plural is, for reverence sake, (applied) to sor.ie singular thiug.” He quotes, — 
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“ 0 good father dear, • 

Why make ye thia heavy cheerf” — Gower. 

Cuess— * 6 uppflS 0 ; conjecture. # Der. Ger. *wisscn, A.S. wissian, ge-wissian, 
(gwissian, gwiss, guesS^ to thfeik, or suppose. The element wis is common in 
all these words. Debate — Fr. debattre , de and battre, to beat, literally, a 
beating f town, by words or arguments — hence discussion. MuSinu — S ee notes 
on the word muse, in Table Talk, Is. 14 and 184. • 

5. Roundly — W ithout reserve ; plainly, per. Fr. ronde, Lat. rotundas. In 
Shakes, tfie word round is used as a noun, meaning the step of a ladder, which 
is so called, from its being usually cylindrical ly shaped. — A circlo or halo. And 
tho'Hf^b to round in the sense of surround. Cf. also the «,dj. round as in 
rodfnd numbors. 

5 — 9i Tho meaning of the liics is : — The Consul boldly urged the 
destruction of the bridge, tho only •alternative left to save tho city of Rome 
from being taken and destroyed J>y Porseiip, as tho capture of Janiculum by t 
the enemy had deprived tho town or city of all other means of stopping their 
advance. S'iwwoht — F or straightway, i.c., immediately; at once; without 
loss of time. Tins sense of *the word is naturally derived from the adjective, 
as a straight line is the shortest disytanco between two points. “ Dor. £s. 
streccan , Gtft\ strecken, to stretch. Thus denoting literally what is stretched 
out. Of. Strait, meaning narrow.” — Chambers’ s Etymology. Milton usos tho 
foiyn streit=z straightway. Cf. L* Allegro, l. 69: — 

* “ Streit mine eye hath # caught no\f pleasures,’ &c. 

1 Oo down ’ — i. e., t/b broken down. 


“The Enemy’s Van Approaches the Bridge — and Porsena in his Ivory 
Car is Conspicuous, av ith Mahilius *jie Latian PkjncA, and Sextus the 
Ravisher, at iiis Side.” 


XX. 1 — 4. ‘Just then a scout came Hying, &c.’ — One of the men who had 
been sent to spy out tho enemy’s movements returning in great haste urged tho 
Consul to betake to arms without a moment’s delay, for Lars Porseua was now 
at the very gates of Romo. Qwiug to the rapidity with which he Jiad rim, and 
tho terror that the near approach of the enemy inspired him with, he appeared 
almost distracted. • • 

1. ‘ Just then'*— At that very instant. The word just is what Earle (p. 361) 

cglls nfiat adverb. lie quotes in illustration — “ A friend had just sent mo a 
few back numbers of 4 Land and Water.’ ” 

On tho oolloqiual expression just now Dean Alford remarks : — “Just now” 
in its strict meaning, imports, nearly at the present moment, whether beforo 
or aftv*- *Yefc our general usage has limited its application to a point slightly 
preceding the present, and will not allow u S to apply it to that which is to 
come. If wo are asked* “ When ? ” and wo reply “Just now,” we are under- 
stood to describe an event past, not an even* future. Note just as means, (1) 
in the same way that,-£(2) at the very moment that. % 

Came flying* — Flying is adverbial of manner to come. The construction • 
is a vory common on^ Cf. Marmion, 0. vi. St. xxv, ord. 160. 

And : — “ Rushing, ton thousand horseman came , # 

With spears in rest a^d hearts on Hamo.” 


Lord of the Isles, C. vi. St. xxiv. 
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Scout— Literally, a listener. Dor. Fr. escoute. fr. eeonter (escoute r) ; Lat. 
auscultwrc, to liston. Tooke says, — “A scout means any orie sent out, and*the 
word is derived from A.S. scytan, to throw or send.” Henco ope who is sent 
privily to examine tho motions of an enemjr; a, spy. So in Shakespeare 

“ Are not tlio speedy scouts returned again 
r That dogged the mighty army of the Dauphin.” * 

To scout or rejoct contomp'tously seems to bo the Scotch scout, to pour forth 
any liquid forcibly; to throw oyray slops. It is also used, in«a neuter sense 
to fly off quickly, most errpneously applied to liquids* 

• ‘ But as he down upon her louted 

arm raxed out, awa she scouted. 9 r 

In the last application, compare jS. Scud — Wnnowoon. „ 

2. * All wild * i. e., quite disorderly on confused. Tho adj. wild qualifies tho 
noun scout. All — Cf. Scott’s Ladif of the Lake, The Coipbat, l. 215. 

‘Watching their leader’s beck and will, 

All silent there they stood, and Still.’ t . 

, With — Through. Instrumental. Sec Bain’s E. Oram*, p. 55. 

Haste — Dor. 0. Fr. haste, M. Fr. hate. A word of Scandinavian origin, 
coming to us through Norman French; Sax. c/sfc f.ropably allied to Lat. 
festino, to hasten, fr. fero, I bear, carry. The vorbal forms are haste, hasfen. 
The adj. is hasty. Sir 1 — A deferential expletive. Cf. Thomson’s Castle of 'in- 
dolence — ‘ Come, come sir Kniglit ! thy children on thee call : ’ ‘And in another 
place, “ Sir Industry.” , 

3. ‘ To arm s /’ — Elliptical for ‘ ( Riiflh ) to arms !’ that is, hasten to tak'o 
up your arms, or, simply, — Arm yourselves. Cf. Campbell's Hohenhnden. 

. ‘* On, ye brave, 

Who rush to glory or the gr* vo ! 

Also : — ‘ To horse !’ p,r Horse ! ’ 

“ Horse ! horse !” the Douglas cried, “ and chase !” — Marmion, 
o Canto vi. St. xv. 

Noto that some such words as “ and cried ” must be supplied after ‘fear/ 
in XX. 1. 2 . 1 a 

Consul— The truq etymology of this word is fou, together, and the root, 
which apnears in sedeo, \ sit, sel -hi and so Mum, a scat, con -■ < oH urn, counsel; ox- 
sul, an exile, one whoso abode is out of the state, prsc-.s’uZ, president. The origin 
of the office is as follows : — “ Upon the expulsion of the Kings/it was resolved 
to place the executive in the hands of two supremo Magistrates, who were 
originally designated Praetorcs, that is lenders and sometimes Indices ; but both 
of these appellations were superseded at an early period by tho title of Consules, 
because it was their duty to deliberate for the welfare of the State.” ►' . 

Is here — Close at hand. f 

3 — i. Is in direct narration. It may be turned into tho oblique thus : — 
The scout saicTthat, as Lars Porsenfi. was there, Sir Consul must hasten. 

5. ‘The low hills’— The low hills belonging to tho range of the Mens 
.Taniculus. — ‘ To westward ’—On the right bank of the River. 

On the right bank of tho Trbor, a long continuous riqgo extends from tho 
bend of the river, as far as tho Aventino, this is the Janiculum. To tho north 
west of the Janiculum is the Mens Vallcanus. The meadow between the 
Vatican and the Tibw ww tho Ager Vatican us, f and the" slope between tho 
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Janieulum and the Tiber was designated the Regio frynstiberina, the region on 
the Either side of tfie Tiber. 

6. * Fixeft his gyo,’— Gazed aboi*t ; directed his eye. 

7. * And saw Ac.’— Note l3ie alliteration of ‘ a.* D’Israeli ren&rks that 

Sponsor makes great use of this figure. Cf. • 

• “ His haughty helmet, horrid all with gold, • 

.Both glorious brightness and great terror bred.” — Prince Arthur , B.I.C. VII. 
Again : — • “ Bom by a butcher but by bishop bred 

How high his Highness holds his hoad. 

Pope ha^satirized, “ Apt alliterations artful aid” 

A similar alliteration of ‘s’ occurs in Byron’s Destruction of Sennacherib . 

• “ TLi4> shofcn of their spears was like stars on tho sea.” 

8. * Swarthy storm of dust’ i.e. Vast quantities of dust raised high on 

the atmosphero from the* ground bj tho marolf of tho large army of Porsenn, 
appeared like a storm of dust anc # l darkened tho air all around. SwartiPy — D ark 
of colour, blacJk, duskjfc. Another form of swart — The vPord is cognate with 
Germ, sckwadz, or a 4 wed to Arb. as wad, black, blackest. Thus in Addison’!; 
Cato ; — • 

* “ Did they know Cato, our remotest kings 
Would pour embattled multitudes about him ; ,• 

Their swarthy hosts, would darken all our.plaimP 
Doubling the native horror.of the war * 

Aud Aiaking death T ore grim.” 

Stanza xx is a piece of excellent word-painting. Tho flying and terrified 
scout, — the Consul standing in tho midst of the senators gazing fixedly at 
the ‘ low hills to westward,’ — thefoo advancing rapidly beneath clouds of dust, 
go to form a picture worthy of a painter’* brush. The sireftgth and general 
power of tho vorse is much increased by the pure Saxon diotion omployod. — 
Barrow’s Edition. 9 

# XXI. 1 — 2. ‘ Nearer fast and nearer &c ; * — Tho dark red, whirling storm of 
dust approached rapidly nearer and nearer? ‘Red whirlwind’ — Whirlwind, liter- 
ally is a stormy wind moving circuitously. Of the composite parts of ihis 
word whirl and wind, Mr. Wedgwood observes that the syllables Hbhirr, hurr, 
whur, swir, are used to represent a humming noise, as of a wheel in yap id iflove- 
ment, tho rising of partridgos*or pheasants in tho air, th« ftharlmg of a dog, &c. 
Then from representing tho sound the word is used to signify the motion by 
which the sound is produced ; whirling, turning rapidly round. The final l only 
indicates continuance or. action without altoring the seuse. 

1 — 6. ‘ And nearor fast and— hum.’ — These lines afford a beautiful illus- 
tration of sound echoing to the souse. . 


3 — 6? ‘^.nd louder &c., hum.’ — The pros# construction of the lines is : — 
The trumpet’s proud war-iyte, tho trainpftng, and tho hum of clouds at a dis- • 
tauoe, aro heard the more ancl»still more loudly underneath that rolling cloud 
of dust, as Porsena’s arjny drew noar and nearor towards the city of Romo. 
Tho meaning of the lines is : — “ The proud war-noft) of the trumpet, tho 
trampling (of men and horses) and the hum (arising from the army) are heard 
with ever-increasing distinctness, issuing from beneath the over-hanging cloud 
of dust.” * # 

4. Cloud — That is, of dust. # ’ 

5. ‘ Is hea/rd ’ — When the verb precedes the first of several nominatives 
it is correct to use it in the singular. Cf. ; — 1 Now abideth frith, hope, charity, 
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these three.* — I. Corivdhims, XIII. 13. With the text coqipaio the following 
lines from Jflarmion, 0. VI. St. XXV : — 

“ Sudden, as Ke spoke, 

From the sharp ridges of the 1 ‘hill 
All downward to the banks of Till, 

Was wreathed in sable smoke ; 

Volumed and vast, and rolling far, 

The cloud enveloped Scotland’s war, 

As down the hill they broke ; 4 

Nor innriial shouts, nor minstrol tone, 

Announced their march ; their tread alone, 

At times one warning trumpet blown 
At times a stifled hum, • 

Told England, from his , mountain-throne ' 

King James did rushing come.’* 

r O 

Wa.r-note — S ong or tune of war-music for the excitement of soldiers. 

7 — 12. The prose construction is : — ‘ And now appears plainly and more 
plainly far to loft and far to right through the gloom, the long array of bright 
helmets, the long array of spears, in broken gleams, of dark blue light.* 

* Appears * — Singular, see note on ‘ is heard, ante, l. 5. * Broken gleams * i. c. 
Divided rays or shoots of light, as light divides darkness. ‘ In broken gleams 
&c.’ — Occasionally when the dust of cloud was not very thick the sun glanced 
on the helmets and spears of thO advancing host. The adverbs plainly, more 
plainly and far qualify the verb appears, and the nominative* of appears is the 
noun array. The epithet dark-blue is used as bein u * the colour of the steel 
helmets and spears. Cf. — , 

“ Bound for holy Palestine, 

Nimbly we brush the level brine 
All in azure steel arrayod.Vir— Warton. 

Helmets — Helm is probably connected with A.S. helm, to cover, which 
exists in the 0. E. unhillen , unhelle , &c. See Morris, Specimens of Early 
English , I. V. 6. ' 

'XXII. 1 — 4. ‘And plainly and more — cities shine;* — The prose cons, 
is And now you might plainly and more plainly see the banners of the twelve 
fair Etrurian cities i shine above that glimmering line of bright helmets and 
spears. ' 

2. ‘That glimmering lino* — Alluding to the troopers with their helmets 
glancing in the sun. Banners — S ee note on the word passim. „ 

4. ‘ Twelve fair cities ’ — No list of these cities is *givin by the ancients. 

Thoy wore most probably Cortona, Arrktium, CiiUSium, Perusia, Vo l ate hi! k, 
Vktulon-ia, Rusellas, Volsinii, Tarquinij, Valerii, Veii and C/Eke more 
anciently called Agylla. Each gtate was independent of all the.others. The 
government was a closo aristocracy, ;'nd was strictly confined to tho family of 
Lucumones, who united in their persons the ecclesiastical as well as the civil 
functions. 

Fair — A favourite word with the poets. Scot£ almost invariably stylos 
tho river Tweed **“ fair Tweed.” Cf. • 

“Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s Ipnoly height.’* 

J * “ Mac.’s Armada* 

6. ‘ Was-highest of them all,* — i. e. Waved over all the banners. 

7 — 8. ‘ The terror &c.* — i. e. The limner of Clusiutn was the cause of 
terror of the UmWi and tho Gauls, In other words, tho Umbri and the Gauls 
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dreaded tho *powjer of Clusium or its King Lars Porspna. The word terror in 
both tho places is bom. case in apposition to ‘ banner.’ Here the word is Used 
in its active # sen so, viz. for cause of fear. Ctt Shakos.' “There is no terror, 
Cassius, in your thteatsi” Similarly, ‘There is no fear of him* tyere ‘ fear * 

= cause of fear. * 

• 

Tuft UxumiAN^-The Umbrians. The Umbri were at a very early period 
t!Te most powerful people in central Italy. Theft* territory extended across 
the peninsula from the Adriatic to tho Tyrr^ono seas. Thus they inhabited 
the country afterwards called Etruria ; and we are expressly told that Cortona, 
Perusia, Clusium, and other Etruscan cities were built by the Umbrians. 
They were afterwards deprived^ of their possessions West of the Tibet' by tho 
UtrysHtms, and confined to the country betweon this river and tho Adriatic. 

The Gaul — Tho Gauls. Thoy were a powerful race, occupying a great part 
of West Europe. Tho Greek and Rfunan writers call them by throe names, 
which are probably only variations of one name, namely, Celtae, Galatae, and j 
Galli. Their name was* originally* given to all the people of N. and W. Eu- 
rope, who were not Iborians, aipl it was not till the time of Caesar* that tho 
Romans mad# any distinction between the Celts and the Germans ; the name 
of the Colts then began to be confined to the people between the Pyrenees 
and the Rhino. The Celts belonged tfb tho great Indo- Germanic raoe, as their 
language prtfves. # 

f Tho terror of the Gaul.’ — Alluding to the constant w^rs that wont on 
bottvcen tho Gauls and the Etrurians. The Ktruriane of Clusium do not seem 
to have caused tho Gaul much ‘ terror.* f n subsequent times Clusium was in 
alliance with tho Roi%ans, by whom it was rogardod as a bulwark against 
the Gauls. Its siogo B. C. 391 iud, as is well-known, to the Gauls capturing ' 
Rome itself. * 

XXIII. 2—4 ‘Now might the burghers know, <fec.^ — The citizons could 
now more plainly distinguish eabl* warlike Etrurian Prince by his bearing, 
and dress, as well as by his horse, and armorial bearings. 

Port — Bearing, mien, the mode or manner of carrying or bearing one's 
> self. Der. Lat. porto, I carry. Cf. Carricye, used in the same sense. Goldsmith 
writes j — “ Pride in his port, defiance in his eye.’* Other words derived # from 
tho root porto, are; — Import, ^xport, portmanteau, portfolio, frc. • 

Vest — Der. Lat. vestis, (i garment, akin to Goth, vasja, to,clothe, # Sans. 
vas, to put on. Literally, siftnothing put on, hence garwftmt, an outer garment, 
a man’s under garment. Hence to invest, to clothe; to divest, to mi-clotho, 
opposed to each # other ; though a verb ‘ to vest ’ still exists in the language. 

Warlike — Disposed for war j horoio. Syns. Martial refers more to war in 
action, its array, its attendants, &c ; as martial music, a martial appearance, 

&o : Warlike describes tho fooling or temper which leads to war, and the ad- 
juncts ^on^octed with it, as a tvarlike na^on &o. Tho two words thus ap- 
proach each other vory nearly, and are of($n interchanged.” — Webster. • 

Crest — Tho ornament afijxed to the helmet, as a personal or hereditary de- 
vioo. Among tho classical ancients, warriors bfcre insignia peculiar to themselves. 

* ^ 

Lucumo — See I, 1. and XXII, 4. Eafch city of the Etrurian confederacy • 
had Its own independent government, by a close aristocracy, whom the 
Romans call Principe^ (chief men), and who alone had any voice in the councils 
of the nation. If tho mass of tho free citizens had any municipal power, it 
was extremely limited. The rural pollution, consisting probably of tho con- 
quered Pelasgian and Umbrian ra^es, were in a state Of serfdom, like tho 
Spartan helots, and, liko thefu, served in war under their masters. The ruling 
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family, or caste, in each city, was that of the Lucumones (a title, which in 
Etruscan appears to hare been Lauchmd , frequently mistakon by the Romans 
for a proper name), who formed a sort of patriarchal priesthood, with a chief- 
tain or king, elected from their nnmber, sometimes fo~ life, but allowed only a 
very limited power by his peers. The word Lucwmo is Etrurian, and hero 
signifies prince or chief. 

5. Cilnius — T he Cilnii, a powerful family in the Etruscan town of 
Arretium, were driven out of their native town in B.C. 301, but were restored 
by the Romans. The Cilnii were nobles or Lucumones in their state, and some 
of them in ancient times inay have held even the kingly dignity (Comp. Bor. 
Carm, I, I). The name has been rendered chiefly memorable by C. Cilnius 
Maecenas. 

Fleet — Swift bf pace. Fleeting another adj., not a participle in meaning. 
Cf. Flitting. The verb to fleet is usually active, e. g. * To fleet the time away.’ 
Shakes. , 

6. Roan — Sc. Horse. Cf. Scott’s Lady of the Lake 

“ Woe worth the chase, woe worih the day 
That costs thy life, my gallant grey. 

The word is derived from Fr. Rouan, It. Roano, and is strictly speaking a 
colour something between yellow and grey. Roan, is 1 a horse of a bny, sorrel 
or black colony, with gray or white spots, interspersed very thick. Yido 
Farrier’s Dicty. * 

7. * Of the four-four shield * — fo whom belonged a shield made of four 
different layers of brass and hides. See JEn. X. 783. 

8. ‘ Girt with the brand &c./ i. e. Wearing a sword which no one else 
could use. Compare Lady of the Lake, St. XXVIII : — 

The wondering strangdr ronnd him gazed, 

And next the fallen weapon raised : — 

Few woro the arms whose sinewy strength 
Sufficed to stretch it forth at length. 

And as the brand he poised and sway’d 

* I never knew but one/ he said 

‘Whose stalwart arm might brock to wield 
A blade like this in battle-field.' 

She sigh’d, then smiled and took the word : 

* You see the guardian champion's sword ; 1 i 
As light it trembles in his hand, 

As in my grasp a hazel wand ; 

My sire’s tall form might grace the part 
Of Ferragus, or Ascabart ; 

“ But in the absent giant’s hold 

Are women now, aad menials old.” ’ » 

Many famous swords have had names given them f Charlemagne’s was called 
Joyeuse , Roland’s Durindana, Oliver’s Alta Clara, St. George’s Ascalon and 
King Arthur’s FtycaUbwr. ' 

Girt — Connected with girdle (both as a noun and verb). Cf. Girth . 

“We here create thee the first duke of Suffolk, 

Apd girt thee-with the sword.” — Shakes. 

Brand.— The use of this word to signify a sword is said to be due to the 
resemblance which f a waving flashing blade bears to a «. kindled torch. The 
sword of the Cid is 'Called in Spanish tino, fr. Lat. 'iitio, a firebrand ; and Milton, 
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5n tho only passage in which he uses the word as n synonym for sword (Par. 
Los 4 XII, 643) snjis — , # 

• “ Paradise, so late their happy spat, 

Watedrfwer by tjjat flaming brand.” 

The description of Kfng Arthur’s sword — 

. ‘ So flashed and fell f-he brand Excalibur,* • 

in* Tennyson’s Morte d’ Arthur y y. 136, may also be compared. Brand in the 
sense of a mark made by fire, or of a burning fragment of wood, and in tho 
phraso bromd-new , may be connected with th<? A.S. brinnan, brynan j E. burn* 
But we find in E. Prov. brcundot t, a wisp of straw ; Fr. brandon , a bush, 
stake zbrin, a sprig, wisp; It. brano, a bit; brmdone, jl lafge bit, a 
bra^d j^tind similar forms witlb similar meanings in other dialects none of 
them having any apparent connexion* with the notion of burning. Again, 
there is the E. defiv. brandish ; Fr.Jbrandir, to stake; It. brandire, differing 
apparently from both the above groups. And it is probably to some relation- 
ship with those last woifas that w*) should assign the E. brand , a sword, with i 
the Fr. brow,, It. brando which bear similar significations. . 

Wield — ^or. A.S? wealdmn , to rule or govern, akin to Lat. valeo, to be 
strong. — Manage or*mo easily. • 

9. ToLt T MNius — Lar (king) of the Veientos, to whom Fidenao revolted in 

B.C. 438, and at whosfl instigation tho inhabitants of Fidenao slew the four 
Roy) an ambassadors, who had boen sent to Fidenae to inquiry into’ the reasons 
of their recent conduct. • , * * 

With — W earing. ‘With tho belt of gold’ — Xing Tolumnius was seen in 
Persona’ s army dressecP with a golden girdle round his waist. Gold — This word 
is of the same family of words as guild, guilt, gild, wer-gild, ‘ Of gold' — an* 
adj. ph. — Golden. 

10. Dark Vekbenna — So galled most probably frpm* the colour of his 
armour or dress. 

11. Reedy — Abounding with reeds — Der. Sax. hwod, root Sans, ru, to 

sound, as from being shaken with the wind. Thasymenk — Lake TrfttriniSnns, 
sometimes, but not correctly, written •Thrasymenus, a lake in Etruria, be- 
tween Clusium and Perusia, memorable for tho victory gained by Hannibal over 
the Romans under Flam iniiiSjf B.C. 217. • 

Byron, in tho Fourth Caiito of Childc Harold's Pilgrimage .after afluding 
to tho battlo ai^jd tho earthquake which happened while it was going on, con- 
tinues, 

• • 

“ Far, other scene is Tlirasimeno now ; 

Ilcr lake a sheet of silver, and her plain 
Rent by no ravago save the gentle plough ; 

Her aged trees rise thick as once the slain . 

Lay whore their roots arejJjut a brook hath ta’en 
A little yll of scanty stream and bed 
A name of Wood from that day’s sanguine rain ; 

And Sanguinetto tells ye where the dfead 

Mado the earth wet, and tprn’d the unwilling waters red.” 

XXIV. 1. ‘ Fast by ’ — Close to ; near. The adv. fast modifies the verb * 
c sat/ l. 4. ‘ Royal ntamdard 1 — Regal ensign or flag 'used in war. Royal — 
Observe the adjective may be compared to the genitive # case of substantive, 
royal— king’s. Compare such pairs <#f words as royal and royal, chivalry and 
cavalry coming frdba the sagie source in the English languiVge. Standard — Dor. 
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Lat. sto, I stand, Sangkr, to be. Wedgwood remarks : — “Ttfo words from 

different derivations seem to be* confounded. The standard was a lofty polt? or 
mast, either Jborne in a car or fixed in the ground, marking the head quarters 
of an army, and commonly bearing a flag on which \yyro (displayed of the in- 
signia of .the authorities to which it belong&d. H&nco the word is explained 
by Latin cxtendere. It. stcndere , to spread abroad, display. On the other hand 
the torm frequently occurs in the histories of the Crusades; designating especi- 
ally the ensigns of the Saracens, which consisted solely of a stander. or upright 
without a fiag. Ger. stdnder, an upright in building. In this\ sonso K. stand- 
ard is a fruit-troo that stands of itself in opposition to one that is supported 
against a wall. As the standard is the object to which the army looks for 
direction, the rterm is metaphorically appliod to any fixed mark to which 
certain actions -or constructions aro to bo made to Conform, the standard of 
morals ; standard of weights and measures.” ^ 

2. ‘O’erlooking all the war/ — 4. o.' Surveying all the troops drawn out 
in battle array, from his seat on, the high car. War — Used poetically for forces, 
array. Cf. Milton’s P. L. XII. 213 : — 

“O’er- the embattled ranks the Waves return, 

And overwhelm their wevr.” 

So battle is used by Shakespeare, probably for battalion. 

Cf. I. Samuel, XVII. 2. — “ Sot the battle in array. 0 ~ 

4. Car— L^ t. car ms, Fr. char . In all probability from the creaking of 
wheels. — A chariot of wau. Cf. *3art, carry , &o. 

• $l 

5. * By the right wheel * — i. e., on the right side o£ his chariot. 

, Mamilius — This Latin prince, the dictator of Tnsculum, was tho last 

champion of tho Tarquins* cause. Ho led out tho confederacy of tlio “ Thirty 
cities” to a new war with Home, and perished in tho groat battle won by tho 
dictator Aulus Postumius Albus at tho l&ko lte-gillus (See noteoti St. XXX. 1. 5.) 
with tho aid of the Dioscuri (Castor anu Pollux), who rodo at the dictator’s 
right hand on their ijrhite horsos, and appeared the^iame evening at Rome to 
announce tho victory. The gigantic print of a horse’s hoof was shown in the 
rock on the margin of the lake, and tho festival of the Twin sons of Jove was 
kept on the anniversary of the battle, the Ides of Quinctilis (July 15, B.C. 
498 dr 496.), 

7< -8. 4 And by the left false Sextus, &c — shame/ — i. e., the dishonest Sex- 
tus Tarquinids, who most treacherously and shamefully violated the chastity of 
Lncretia, tho wife of Collatinus, and thereby caused the Oonsiquont expulsion 
of the Tarquins rode on the left of Porsena’s ivory car. ‘ The d?od of shamo *- - 
9 . e. y the shamoful act, the defloration of Lucrece. See farther notes touching 
on these points in the note on False Sextus. Compare — The speech of Icilius 
in the Lay of Virginia : — 

“Nuwby your childron’s cradles, now by your father’s graves; 

Be men to-day, Quirites, or 150 for over slaves ! 

For this did Servius give us la^ ? For this did Lncroce bleed ? 

For this was tho great vengeance wrought on Tarquin’s evil soed ? ” 
And Stanza xii of The Battle of Lake Regillus : — 

“ Laviniunrand Lafrrentum had on tne left their post, 

With all the banners of the marsh and banners of the coast. 

Their leader was false Sextus, that wrought the deed of shame : 

With restlesp pace and Haggard face to his last field he came. 

Men said die saw strange visions,* wjiich none beside might see ; 

And that strange sounds were in his eg-rs whiqh none niight hear but ho. 
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• • - • 

A wefnan fair and stately, pale as are the degtd, 

Oft through the watches of the night s»t spinning by his bed. 
And as she plied the distaff, in a sweet voice and low, 

. She sftng o£ great old house% and fightS*fought long .ago. 

So spun sli3, arid^o san£ she, until the cast was grey, 

Then pointed to her bleeding breast and shriekod and fled away.” 

Shakcspearo has Written a long poom on Lucrece and her piteous fate. 

Wrought — See notes on the word in Table Talk , Us., 22, 157, 575. 

• * • 

XXV. 1 — 4. Analysis 


Subject. 

Premcate. 

- i - 

Completion. 

(But when) tho face df 

Was seen. 

Among tho foes a yell. 

Sextus 


that rent tho firmament 
frojn all the town aroso. 

2. * Was seen* — i.e. 

By tho Romans. 



3 — 4, ‘ A yell that rent — aroso.’ — When the people saw the face of Tar- 

quin in tho midst of their enemy, they rent tho wolkin with ejaculations of 
hate and loud imprecations of curses. So great were* the abhorrence and dis- 
gust with which tl*3y regarded T rquin.* 

, ‘A yell that ronff &c.’ — A hyperbolical expression. Compare a similar 
instance of hyperbole in Byron’s description of ‘ Shipwreck’ in Von Juan. 

“ One universal shriek there rush’d, 

Louder than the Jpud ocyan, like a crash , 

Of echoing thuudoi^ ” 

* That rent the firmament’ — i. e., the outcry was so |pud that it might bo 
> figuratively said to have torn the sky or firmament. Yell — I)er. Sax. gyllan , 
giella n, to shriek. A loud hidoous out-ciy. Firmament — Dor. L. Jirmamentam , 
fr. Jinnies , strong. Literally that which renders firm, strengthens or fortifies ; 
a prop ; a stay; henco tho sk^ seemingly fixed above the earth ; tjjie solicT vault 
or conclave of the heavens, ii£ which the stars appear to be fixed. t 

5 — 6. ‘ Oi^ tho house-tops — hissed,’ — The prose • tfAIor is There was no 
woman on tho houso-tops, but she spat and hissed towards him. Tho moaning 
i»: — All tho wOmen on the house-tops spat in disgust towards Sextus and 
Jiissed. ‘No woman but’ — No woman that did not. House-tops — The roofs 
of houses. Spat — The obs. aorist form of the verb ‘to spit,’ A.S. spittan. 
tipot is tho matter spitton, s pate, or spitted ; and spout is the placo whence 
it was jpiUcn . — Horne Tooke’s l>iv. of Turley. • 

Hissed — Expressed contempt by jjissfng. An Onomatopoetic word. Tq 
hiss at a person is a sign qf contempt and disapproval either of his acts or 
words. • • 

7 — 8. f No child W screamed &c.— fist.’— i. e% Every child called down 
curdbs upon him and bent and swelled its little fist in indignation. So doep • 
and wide was tho prejudice against Tarquin. , 

Screamed — To scream is to cry out from ]Jain or fear. Der. A.S. hryman , 
Lat. claino, I cry out. — Wedgwood. , Curses— Dor. Saxon cursan or enrsian , to 
curse — and the vbrb to curse originally and primarily! signifies to vex, to 
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torment. — C r aik. 0. E. corsian, is to execrate with the sign of th( cross, as Fr. 
sacrcr, is used in the sense both of consecrating and execra f idg — Wedgwood. 
See further nptes on the adj. curst in Table Talk, l. 728. 

* XXVI. 2. ‘ Tho Consul’s speech was lojw,’ — The consul spoko with a de- 
pression ic his voice, and thus, because ho was dejected in spirit. 

3. DarkuY — G loomily — With clouded brow. * At the wall* — The cijby 
wall built by Sorvius. He distrusted its power to keep out the enemy, lieneo 
his unhappy, gloomy look. 

5. — 8. This is in direct narration. It may bo turned into tho oblique 
thus : — The Consul said that bofore tho bridge went down, the van of the 
enemy would have been upon them ; and supposing (if) they (the enemy), might 
once win the bridge, what hope there would bo to save the town. Mr. Thu row 
thus explains these lines: — “‘Before w<$ have timo i 'o cut awa> the piles of 
the Bridge, as I proposed just now (XIX. 5), the vatiguard of tho enemy will 
have come up, and if they succeed in getting possession of the Bridge, there 
is little or no hope of our being able to prevent their capturing the city. ’ ” 

Van — D or. Fr. avant, which is a formation from Lat. ah ante , which gives 
us the tragic avannt ! van, advantage, advance. Tho d of Ihe latter two seems 
to nave originated in a false notion of their derivation in part from Lat. ad. — - 
Hero the front of an army. Another form of vanguard. — Smith. 

6. ‘Bqfore the bridge goos down;’ — That is, ere the bridge is broken 

off. t % 

7. Win — i. e. Make themselves master of. 

8. The noun hope is to be parsed by supplying the omissions ‘ is there * 
.after it. 


IJOHATIUS OFFERS TO, DEFEND THE BlUOGE. 

Nothing can be simpler than the soul-birring stanzas in which Horatius 
offers to defend the pass till they how down the bridge, and Spurius Lartius and 
Herminius step forth to join him, with a few sufficient words. —Wilson’ 9 
Works vol. iii. Essays — Critical and Imaginative. 

XXVII. 1. Horatius— See note on I. 1. 

2. , ‘ The Captain of tho Gato — Tho person vhoso duty it was to guard 
tho ‘ River-gate.* 

“ It is most probable that the gate alluded to was the Po'da m rigemina. Tho 
true ‘ River-Cate ’ was the Porta Fluinentana in the N. W. angle of the wall of 
Sorvius. It led to tho River and tho Campus Martins, but was much farther 
away from tho Bridge than the Porta Trigomina — See note on XIX. 2. As the 
River appears to have boen running swiftly (see Stauza LVI.) it would hardly 
have been .possible for Horatius to have swum up against tho stream as far as 
Porta Fluinentana.” 

3 — 8. Mr. Bartlett says, these linfs are familiar rotations. 

3. ‘To every man &d.’ — C ompare the lines iii Hector’s speech, Homer’s 
Iloid, Bk. VI. 1. £28:— ,, 

“Fix’d is the term to all the race of earth, 

And such the hard condition of our birth. 

No fore** can then resist, no flight can save ; 

411 hiuk alike, tho fearful and the brave.” 

6. ‘ How can mat &c’ — The implied answer is^ — * In no* way.* 
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6. ‘ Facing fearful odds,’ — That is by setting liiimsolf against an awfully 

unequal number. • # # • 

XXVTI. 5 — -8. & XX\ r III. 1 — 8. ‘ And how carwmuu die- ! — deod of shame ?’ — 
t. e. Bi;uvo Horatius sj*id — i Since o^ory^nan on earth must dio soon or late, no 
death is more desirable or prt>forable than that which a man meets by lighting 
against a vast number of enomies in defiance of their great superiority in 
numbers, for paying rdbpect to the ashes j or in other ^ords for preserving the 
memories of .his noble forefathers deceased, for saving the sanctity of the 
temples of his gotte, and for protecting the honeur of his dear mother who 
loudly movod*him up and down in her arms in his infancy and lulled him to 
sleep, of his dear wife who roars up his infant child with tlio milk of her breast, 
and of th^vostal virgins who ofter*and preserve the sacred fire fft the altars 
of gods and goddesses, from being profaned by porfidious Sextus who most 
shamefully pointed tlip cliafttity of Lucrijtia.’ 

The simple substaneo of those lines is : — Every man must dio sooner or 
lator and no one can over* dio more ^gloriously ^han in fighting against over- 
whelming numbers to savo his country, his roligion, and his family from suoh 
a villain as fulsu»S''-Un*. . There t is indeed fnuek artistic skill in this speech 
of Horatius. The mane '** in which Horatius is hero made to appeal to the • 
sympathy of his audience, is vory apposite. 

Stanzas XXVII and tfXVITI are in some sort a paraphrase of one of 
Horaco’s line which is rendered into English thus : — * It is swoet and meritorious 
to dio for one’s country;’ and of the English Yoluntoqr lnotto* which when 
translated into Eng^ish^ — ‘ For God ar. i for oar country.’ 

XXVIII. 2. Dandled— -Fondled, Literally, tossed. Wedgwood remarks 
the ftord dandle is a nasalised form of dadAle, which with many allies signifies 
movement to and fro. English didder, dodder, to shake; Scotch diddle, to shake 
or jog; diddle-daddle, trilling activity ; Fr. dodiner , to rock, shake; dandmer, to 
sway the body to and fro; dodeliner • Jp rofck or jog up and*down, to dandle j 
<l<nideliner, to wag the head; Tfc. do ndnlare, to dandle a 'child; dondola, a toy, a 
cli Lid’s playing baby. To dandle signifies in the first instance to toss or rock au 
ii^'ant, thonoo to toy, play, trifle. Ger. timdeln , to trifle, toy, loitor. In like 
manner may bo explained tlio E. dandy, apjllied to what is made a toy of, used 
for play and not for working-day life, finely dressed, ornamental, showy. A 
dandy is probably first a doll, tlioif a finely-dressed porson. * 

3. Nurses — T his is a cout%adlion of the old word nour&c^Fr. nourrice, Lafc. 
nutria , I nourish. Frpm the Greek neuteros has been derived fleuberion, in the sense 
of bringing up the young, which would give us neuterion ; from its contracted 
future, neuterin, wo*get by an easy transition the Latin nutrio. But the Greok 
verb is nover, I believe, uled with this signification, its strict moaning being to 
innovate. The It Oman goddoss Fortuna figured in ancient Italian mythology 
as Narnia.* Does there exist any etymological sympathy between this fostering 
deity of cjpssic times and our modern good old ‘ nurse’? A Correspondent of 
the Notes and Queries. See notes on the ^ ord in Table Talk , l. 6ib 

5. ‘ The holy maidens <5?c e. f the Vestal Virgins. ^ 

[The Vestales were the.virgiu priestesses of Yesta, instituted, we are told 
by Nurrja. Two were originally chosen from £ko Romans, two from the Titios 
and subsequently, two from the Luoeres, making up the numbor of six. 

Vesta soems to ha^ been a Pelasgic goddoas. She was worshipped aa 
the protoctross of the domestic hearth; and the evor-blazitfg jiltar of her 
circular temple beside Jhe Forum, was loJked upon as the health of the whole 
Roman people. In the sanctuary wete proservod certain holy objects, upon 
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which the safety of the city was supposed to depend ; the chief among these 
was the Palladium, the image of Pallus, which foil froqx heaven whoij Has 
was founding Ilium. The temple, the hearth, and the virgin priestesses of 
Vesta were hold in special honour by the Romans.] 

Compare “Battle of Lake Regillus,” Str XXX — 

“ Rome to the charge !” criod Aulus, 

“ The foe begins to yield I 1 ' 

Charge for the hearth of Vesta ! 

Charge for the golden shield !” 

Baby — S ee notes otf the word in Table Talk , l. 120. 

6. ‘ The eternal flame ’ — The fire of Vesta, which was kept continuously 

lighted by a certain number of virgins, who had dedicated themselves to hor 
service. x x u 

XXIX. 2. “ With all the speed may ;* — As fast as you can. The use 
of rruvy here and in XXIII. 8 ip peculiar. t Earle savs: — “We use it in its old 
sense of to be able in certain positions as, ‘ It may bo avoided.’ But, curious 
to note^ we change the verb for the negation of this proposition, and say, ‘ No, 
it can not.’ None but the book-learned would understand, ‘ Nb, it may not.’ ” 

p. 206. 

3 — 4. ‘ I, with two more, &o.’ — If two other bravo men wil 1 aid mo, I will 
go to the farther end of the Bridge and keep tho enemy back until you havo 
. out away ‘all the supports. Tho bridge is so narrow that throe resolute men 
may easily hold it f'o l r a time against a host. 

4. ‘Will hold the foe in ptay ’ — That is, keep tho enemy in constant 
motion ; in a state of agitation. Tho word play has the same signification in 
the following quotation from Dryden — 

‘ Many havo been saved, and many may 
Who never hoard the question brought in play ? 

6. Strait — In the sense of narrow. See further notes on the word 
straight , ante XIX. J 6. 

7. Either — By poetical license for each. Either is not very accurately 
used here ; the ther is properly dual. But this careless use of either is not so 
unfrequeqt : thus Bacon apod Johnson : — “ Henry the VIII., Francis I., and 
Charles V., were so provident as scarce a palm of ground could be gotten by 
either of the three but that the other two would set the balance of Europe up- 
right again,” &o. Compare also Goldsmith’s Traveller, J. (y 90. So wither, &c. 
So neither in the Authorized Version of Rom. VIII. 38, &c. — Hales. 

8. * Keep* is to be parsod as ‘ who will keep ’ in^the intorrogativo form. 

XXX. 1. Spurius Larttus — The Larticm House, or Family, was distin- 
guished at the beginning of tho Republic through two of its members, T. 
Lartius, the first dictator, and Sp. Lartius, tho companion of Horatius on the 
wooden bridge. The name sobn after disappears entirely from the annals. 
The Lartii were of Etruscan origin, as is clearly yhown by their name which 
comes from the Etruscan word Lar or Lars. 

2. A I&mman- “Some suppose,” says Smith, (History of tho World, 
Vol. ii, p. 170) “ the name Ramnes and also those of tho Titiensefl and* Luceres 
to be Etruscan ; others, Oscan. Few doubt that these three names represent 
villages, or communities of some sort, which had grbwn up on the hills after- 
wards inclujled 0 in tho site of Rome. All are agroed that the Ramnes were of 
the Latin stock, #,nd the Titienses of ihe Sabine ; bnt there is a great division 
of opinion as to whether the Luceres wtfre Etruscans or Latins. At all events, 
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they Held a (ar loss important place than the ofchtr two in the first consoli- 
dation of the JLloiAfoi state.” , • 

‘ A Ramnjjm proud was he s' — That is, he was one of the nobtes, belonging 
to tlic century Ranufus, or Rhatngos, Instituted by Romulus. It is here neces- 
sary to observe, that, aftA the Roman people were divided into three tribes, 
tho said monarch had elected out of each 100 young men of the best and 
■noblest families, witfi which ho formed threo companies of horse. One of tho 
century so ohosen, was called Ramnes, another Tatian, and tho third Luceres. 
Niebuhr supposed that each of the throe defenders of the bridge was respec- 
tively the representative of the said throe centuries.* Our poet, adopting the 
supposition, calls Spurius Lartius, ‘ a Ramnian proud,’ and Horminiufc as ‘ of 

Titian hltfod.* • * 

• 

3. Lo, — An old interjection formerly written La ! — In modorn times La ! 
has taken flic literary form of Lo ! wi v /h tho moaning of Behold ! as if it were 
connected with look , with which however it has, otymologioally, no connection* 
It is used hero with a certain ceromohious force* 

4. Keep — G uard* defend. • m 

• f * 

6. IlRRurxius — j’i'e llermmia Oens was a very ancient patrician house 

at Romo. It appears in the first Etruscan war with the Republic B. C. 500, 
and vanishes from history in 418. T. Herminius was one of the ‘Three* 
heroes who kept tho Sublician Bridge along with Horatius Codes against the 
wholy lorco of Porsona. § • 

It is hoped tljpt tho death of Ho-mmius described *in the * Battle of Lake 
Regillus ’ would repay a^ attentive reader, but tho passages are too long for 
insertion in this place. 

7. Abide — C raik remarks: — ‘ Anot/ier form of tho verb ‘ to abide * is to 
aby ; as in A Midsummer Night's Dream , III. 2. 

“ If thou dorb intend 
Never so little shew of love to her, 

Thou shalt aby it.” * 

* It may be questioned whethor abide in this sense has any connexion with tho 
common word. To aby has been supposed by sorao to be the same with 
Mr. Wodg wood observes : — Goth* beidan, to expect; A. S. bidan, vbidan, to 
expect, wait, bide. We havo fcjeeu under Abash that the involantary opening 
of the mouth under the influence of astonishment was represented by the syll- 
able ba, from wlpmce in tho Roraanco dialects are formed two series of verbs, 
one with aud one without the addition of a terminal *d } to the radical syllabic. 
Tlu A wo have It. tfadare, to gape. Without the terminal ‘d* we have baer , baler, 
beef, with the froquent£tive bailler , to open the mouth. Both forms of the 
verb are then figuratively applied to signify affections characterized by in- 
voluntary opening of tho mouth, intent observation, or absorption in ap object, 
watching, listening, expecting, waiting, endurance, delay, suffering. Tho 
efiacemeut of the d in E. able , comparod#witn abide , is precisely analogous to • 
that m Fr. bder, baier oompt&'od t with It. b adore , abadare. It is hardly possible 
to doubt tho identity of E. abie, to remain, <5r endure, *with the verb of abey- 
ance , expectation, suspontJo, which is certainly related to It. badare, as E. abie 
to Goth, beidan, A. S. bidan. (2.) Fundamentally distinct from tho above 
sense of tho verb * to abie ’ is tho verb abie , properly abuy, from A. S. a biega/n, 
to redeem, to pay the pdhalty ; and tho simplo buy 9 or bie was often used in 
the same sense. To buy it dear , seems to have been used a ttort of proverbial 
expression for suffering loss, without special reference to the notion of retri- 
bution. The connexion between the ideas of remaining or continuance in time 
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and continuance under guttering or pain is apparent from thp usC of the word 
endurance in both applications.* In this way both abide ancHts degraded form 
able come to 4 ' signify suffer. .Thus ahie for abuy and able fropi abide arc in 
certain cases confounded together, and tlfo confusion sometimes extends to the 
use of abide in the sense of abuying or paying the penalty. 

XXXI. 1. Quotii — A. S. cwoethan, to say. This word is not, used in g 
prose. Latham observes that the verb quoth is truly defective. It is found 
in only one tense, one number, and one person. It is the third person singu- 
lar of the preterite tense. It has the further peculiarity f of preceding its 
pronoun. Instead of saying lie quoth, we say quoth lie. In Anglo Saxon, 
liowevor, it was not defective. It was found in other tenses, in the other 
number, and in other inoods. In the Scandinavian it ib current in all zta forms. 
Thore, however, it moans, not to spea/c'bpt, to sing. 

2. ‘As — so’ — If the words ‘so l^L it be* were to precede *tlic words 
*as thou sayost,* ‘so’ would have to bo onptted, which is tho construction of 
the passage. The meaning of tho line, therefore, would be “ Lot the ac- 
tion be as you represent ; ” i. e., let yonr word be translated into action; let 
what you say come to pass. Hero os —no other wise than. ’ 

Note : — As and so aro generally usyd in formal comparisons or similes. 

3. Straight — As in xix, 1. 6 ante, and sec notes thereon. 

4. Dauntless — Undomnted signifies unimpressed or unmoved at the timo 
bf danger; tho* undaunted man Jcceps his countenance in the season of tried, in 
tho midst of the most ferrilying ai^d overwhelming circumstances. Dauntless 
signifies incapable of being daunted. The former denotes that tho man is 
not daunted or terrified by the appal liug danger — the latter in the negative 
sense. 

3 — 4 Tho prose construction of the linos is : — f Tho dauntless Three 
went forth straight, against that g£eat array of Persona’s army.’ In other 
words, the throe brave heroes viz., Hor.Hus, Lartius, and Herminius went 
forth immediately against tho large army of Porsona. 

5—8. “ Tho Romans,” says the supposod composor of the ballad, “ were 

very patriotic in anoiont days for they freely risked their lives and lortunos anu 
sacrified their sons and wivos for the good of the state.” 

7. ‘Nor son’ — Cf: — Lay of Virginia : — ,, 

rt For this , r ]id thoso false sons make red tho axes of their sire.” 

The allusion is to Junius Brutus having put to death his two sons for conspir- 
ing to restore the Tarquins. 

* Ner wife ’—Probably in allusion to tho story of Lueretia. 

/ Nor life ’ — This contains an allusion to tho story of the IToratii krai 
Curiatii as well as a direct reforcnco to the way in which * Tho Th-.ce ’ were 
ready to sacrifice their lives for the preservation of the city. 

The Curiatii were a celebrated Alban family. Three brothers of this 
family fought with throe Roman brothers, tl?e fioratii, and were conquered 
by the latter. In coitsequonoo**of their defeat, Alba bccamo subject to Rome. 

8. 1 Bravo days of old' — Goad old timos. This uso of bravo is an instance 
of tho figure called Catachresis, that is, “ the abuse of words, by which they 
are wrested from thevr proper meaning — as, a beautiful voice, a swoet sound.” 
Hilby, para. 583. Formerly its ordinary meaning was, finely dressod, showy. 

XXXII. ’ 1 - The poet in fchoee and tho following linos, as hinted 
by the author in the foregoing preface, e£press<$ his diJgust for tho disputes 
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of faction awd shows his lovo of the good old times when party-feeling had 
no existence and when there ivas no antagonism between the rich and the poor. 

1. Parujt — L at. partior Fr. partir, to dewise, share; pa/rtt, the part ono 
takes or the side onS embraces.— A nifmber of persons confederated by similiarity 
of opinions and designs, in opposition to others in the community.** It differs 
from faction in implying a less dishonourable association or more justifiable 
dbsigns. Put hero the distinction has not been observed, and the words have 
boon synonymously used, 

2. £frATE — The whole body of a people* 1 united under one government. 
See further notes on tho word in the 4 Es. on Crit.’ 17411. 

* * Fairly portioned’ — i.a., impartially or justly divided aTnong the people. 

6 — 6. Then tho public lands we^o'divided without partiality, and the spoils 
were puff up to sals witliout fraud or jsh ill. This is an allusion to tho proceed- 
ings of CamiliUs after the capture of Veii. He vowed a tenth part of the spoil 
inclusive of the captured lands to) Parti nan* Apollo ; and his so consecrating 
the plunder is said to have excited tho populaeo against him. Our poet sup- 
posed tho author of .this L^y to have 'been a plebeian; for his sharing in the 
discontent with which the people regarded Camilius. 

XXXI 11. 1. Sow — At the time tlio Lay is supposed to bo written. See tho 
Preface. • 

, 1 — 2. ‘Now Roman is — foe,’ i.e. But in later timqs, wlion Patricians 

and Ploboians began to quarrel with each oilier for -their respective rights and 
privileges, the*RoAians began to hate eiibh other more than an enemy. 

• 3. ‘Beard tho liigh’ — That is, set the patricians at defiance; oppose 

them openly ; in other words, 1 1 ^ Tribunes are somewhat bold and insolent in 
their manner towards the Patricians. In tho language of the ancient 
romances, to beard was to cut off a f man’s board — a^ punishment commonly 
inflicted upon prisoners, and a deadly insult. Cf. Shakes fear, First Part of 
of llonry VI., Act I, Sc. III. : — 

“ Winchester. Do what thou dar’st. I beard thee to thy face ! 

Gloucester. What ! am I dared, and beard to my face ?” 

Also : Scott’ s Marmion, Canto VT. St. XIV. : — 

a - 

Fierce ho bix>ke forth — “and darost thou then > 

To beard *he lion in his den, , * 

« The Douglas in his hall.’ 7 r ' 

, Beard literally means to take or pluck by the beard in contempt or anger. 
In the text it is used figuratively. 

4. * Grind tho low’ — i.e., Treat them harshly, oppress tho poor by sovero 

exactions. 

<6— *8. While we cherish factions wapnly, our interest in the state becomes 
of course alienated wlyan our affection for tho state is lost, we do not fbol 
inclined to offer resistance* to, or make war on those who do it harm, therefore 
wc grow cold in battle. ■* 

‘ Wax hot * — Grow or bccomo furious. Hot add cold aro metaphorically op- 
posed to each other. Cold — Indiffcront. Faction — [In Ancient History this whs 
an appellation giv#n to the different troqps or companies of combatants in the 
games of tho circus. Of tlie$e factions tftere were four,— tho green, blue, 
red and whito ; to which two others wero said to have . been addod by tho 
emperor Domitfian, — the purplo and tho yollow. In tho time of Justinian 
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40,000 persons were killed in a contest between two of tfios<L factions * so 
that they were at last suppressed by universal consent. The toyn faction has ijpen 
applied since this event, in a more general sense, to any party in a state which 
attempts without adequate motives, to disturb the publiq repo:?o, or to assail 
the measures of Government with uncompromising, 'opposition.] It is how 
an invidious torm. 

7. Wherefore — F or which reason. Therefore is tho proper illalivo con- 
junction to use in such a sentence. * Fight not as they fought &c.’ — D.o not light 
with tho same unsol fish devotio^, as they did in days of old. • 

XXXIV. 1 — 2. ‘ Were tightening — backs,’ i. c. t tightly putting on their 
armours or military accoutrements on their persons. 

Harness — A rmour; panoply: tho whole accoutrements of a knight*, or 
horseman as a casque, cuirass, holmot, girdle, sword, biv?kler ; &c. 

Thus Spenser : — 

' ‘ A goodly knight- all dressed* in harness’ meet, 

c That from his head no place app 9 ared to his feet.* 

Cf. Also Macbeth j V. 5. — . *■ * 

‘ Blow wind ! come wrack 

At least we’ll die with harness on our back.’ , 

Jolmson considers this word as somewhat antiquated. 

3. ‘Tho foremost man’ — Cf. L. 1. The first man of them all, or tho 
most willing man/ For£mqst — A ngus remarks : — “ Superlatives h tvo two forma 
ono in ‘ etna’ another in ‘ cat.’ The former is akin to Sanskr.* aifd is found only 
in words like ‘ fore-m-ost, liind-m-ost* ‘ mid-m-ost’ &c. The latter was in A. S. 
f est ’ for adjectives, and ‘ ost ’ for advorbs. So, that the word ‘ foremost’ is a double 
superlative. 

5. ‘Fatliors rryxed with &c.' — Patricians and plebeians mixed togethor, 
i. e.y without any distinction of rank, were filing down the bridge. 

6. Hatchet — A dinm. term. — A small axe with a short handle to bo used 
with one hand. CROW=/=Crow-bar. The ‘ bar * and the 4 crow ’ or * crow-bar ’ 
do not differ much eithor in their shapp or the uses to which they are put. A 
* bar’ is a long piece of wood or iron . — A crow-bar is an iron bar or lever, sharpen- 
ed at one end^used as a lever for raising heavy bodies, drawing spikes, &c. 

Smcte — From the verb to smite whence tho# substantive smith , one who 
smiteth— Sax. 'smittevn/kx strike — Struck upon, drov&tho axe against. 

8. Loosed — N either Ogilvie nor Webster tells of the two forms * to looso ’ 
and ‘to loosen’ which is tho original? I should think that ‘'loosen’ is tho 
derivative form. — Freed from fastening ; unbound. « 

XXXV. 1 — 5. The Tuscan army with their arms throwing back the beams 
of light, looVod like a vast sea of gold and they came in rows one behind an- 
other, like waves succeeding waves. f ' * 

1. Meanwhile — D uring the time tlfat those preparations for tho defence 
and final destruction of the Bridge were going on. ' Tuscan — E trurian. 

2. ‘ Right glorious to, behold,’ — i. e. Very grand or magnificent to tho 
flight. Right — Very. Cf. Macaulay’^ l„ry l . 25 : — 

“ Rigfet graciously he smiled on us.” ( 

‘ Glorious to behold! — “ Common grammars tell you that such phrases as easy 
to describe , glorious to , behold, should be written passively, easy to be described , 
Ac., but the active form is the more idiomatic. 
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“ And the ‘more peculiar to the spfrit of the Teutonic basis of the English 
language. TJhiatt^r after tho verbs to hear , to see, to Jdght, (in old English— .to 
order), and after adjectives followed by to wifh tho infinitive mood, tho active 
form conveys a passive sense. Example from Anglo- SaVon : — ‘tie hyrde ic cool 
gey yr van ’ (ns=nok ; lfy^'de ic=m heard I ; ceol-= keel, ship; gegyrvan, infinitivo 
mood -make, build,) i. e., ‘ I did not hear tho ship was being bifilt.* If tho 
-infinitive mood preceded by to depends upon an activo form to* bo right, oven 
tvhero a passive meaning is required, the infiuitivo with to being only tho da- 
tive of ail abstract noun. Likewise, in Frond i and German, good writers uso 
in such cases ttio activo and not tho passive form, i. e., in French, cette pomme 
rst bonne <X monger; i. e., ‘ this apple is good to oat> In Sanscrit there exists 
no passive Affinitive at all. Tho infinitivo forms in turn cmivoy an activo as 
wylltoa passive senso.” — Ilahg. — Howard's E. Gram . 

• 

3. ^Flashing— Participial to army. ‘Flashing back and light* — i. e. Strik- 
ing back the light of noonday with A sudden out-burst of suporior blaze. 

4. ‘Rank behind ‘rank/ — i. One lint of the army following another** 
The first rank is a noin. absolute to the participle coming or following und. 
Noonday — Compounded of upon and dcCy . — ‘The fifth division of tho ecclesias- 
tical day was called none (fr. Lat. nona , tho ninth hour after six in the morning). 
Noon should t'n n mean throe O’clock P. M; but for some imperfectly as- 
certained reason it vqp transferred to mid-day.* — Smiths’ Sp. of E. Litr. Tho 
figure used in those lines is Simile or Comparison. 

* fi — 7. The simultaneous flourish of tw» hundred *trump*ots exhibited assort 
of gladness vtfiick is peculiar only to War. Sounded — Mr. Craik remarks; — 

“ Like the word hind, meaning a she stag, formed from tho original English 
* hinde ; our other hind, a peasant was originally hine and hina, and has taken 
the <1 only for the sake of a fuiior (fr firmer enunciation. It may be noted, 
however, that although there is a natural tendency in cortain syllables to seek . 
this addition of breadth or strtnyth, ft is most apt to dpofato when it is aided, 
as here by tho existence of some other word or form to wdiich tho d properly 
belongs. Thus soun (from sonner, and sotw) has probably been the more 
easily converted into from having become confounded in the popular ear and 
understanding with tho adj. sound aud tho verb to sound, moaning to search. 
Peal — Akin to bell, for which see Ogilvio. Literally, a loud sound ; usually, 

succession of loud sounds, ux of bells, thunder. &c. > 

• 

8. ‘With measured, tfead,’ — Marching steadily along, % e., with steps 
steady and uyforpi as those of soldiers while martjTnng in harmony with tho 
war-music; lienco measured tread. 

• • 

9. Advanced— See notes in tho ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ l. 223. 

10. ‘The bridge’s head’ i. e. Towards tho fore-part or ono end of tho 
Subtican or wooden bridge. 

*XX*XVI. 3 — 4. Tho legion of Por^ona raised a great shout of laughter, 
because it seemed ridyulous to them for three men to try to stop the advance 
of such a host. • 

6 — G. And three Lucumoos (chiefs) rode out rapidly from among the 
r^nks of tho Tuscans to the place, whei*o the throe Romans stood calmly facing 
tho enemy. Sprang— Tho double forms sprang, sprung ; sang, sung ; drank, drunlc; 
&c., originated perhaps in the fact that the old English in inflecting such pre- 
torites employed a in the ffrst and third porlon singular and u in all the other . 
parts. Tho tendency at present to uso the u form for the participle and the 
a form for tho jfretcritG. # # 
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8. Lifted high — Raisod aloft. 

Flew — R ushed up to Bridget head in order to slay its defenders. * 

V. 1 To wih * — To gain by tconquost. Narrow. — A.S. nea/reu\ connected 
with near. Of. Bow, banvw. * • * M 

“The Fate of the First Three Who Advance Against the Heroes 
of- Rome.” — Chambers. 

XXXVII. 1 — 5. Annus, Seius, and Pious — Nominatives in apposition 
to chiefs. 

‘Three* chief* * that is to say Auniis, Seius and Picus. They wore not 
Lucurnoes of any 'importance as history makes ho mention of them. Maca 1 ’* 
lay probably adopted the names from Vftgil or some Oliver Poet. 

Ttfernum — A name common to three tdwns of Italy. One of them is crtllcd 
Metaurose, near Metaurus Umbria situated* in the Apem in> s nesu the so.ircos 
of the Tiber ; the other Tibernum alias Tifernum, and the third Sanmiticum, *hu 
country of the Sabines. ‘The llill of Vinos * — The country around Tifernum. 
was celebrated for its vines. Ilva or Ilua — T he modern Elba. The Creek 
name for this Island was ^Etlialia. It was situated in Tuscan sea opposite 
Populonia aud was celebrated for its iron-mines. Tho pooplo are called 1 i uates. 
Of Ilva, Virgil says that it is ‘ rich in exhaustless iron-mines.’ Slues — S ee 
note on Table-Talk, l. 218. * Sicken in Ilva’s mines ’ — Sicken is to grow sicl: ; to 

fall into disease j thus Shakespeare: — 

‘ I know the more one sickens the worse he is : * 

Cf. also. Goldsmith’s Deserted Vill., l. 262: — * 

* “The toiling pleasure s icIccqs into pain.” 

6. Vassal, i. e. Pound to serve him in times of peace, as well as when 
engaged in war. Valais, vassal, variet. are ijjl radically tho same; their 
common origin being W. gw As, a young manyu servant. This in L. L. beeamo 
vasaullas, the oldest form of which was, e ass as — Smith. 

7. His Umbrain powers, i. e. His army or forces which consisted of tho 
Umbrians. For powers in this sense, Of.- Milton’s Par. Lost : — 

“ Hear, all ye angels, progeny of light, 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, Virtues, powers 

8. Crag — A steepj jugged rock; a rough brokt-n rook or point of a rock. 
Cf. Crack. Girt — Surrounded, encircled. 

9. ‘The fortress &c.* — Cf. IV. 1. 2. Necjuinum — A small but strongly 
fortified town in Umbria situated on tho river Nar. Nar — Now called Nora — 
a river in central Italy, rises in Mt. Fiscellus, on the frontiers of Umbria and 
Picenum, flows in a S. W-ly direction, forming the boundary between Umbria 
and the land of the Sabini, and after receiving the Velinus (Velino) and 
Telenus, (Turano), aud passing by Imeramna and Narnia, falls into tho Tiber, 
not far from Ocriculum. It was colebrated for its sulphureous waters and 
white colour. Addison mentions this.river in his * Letter from Italy,* addressed 
to Lord Halifax : — 

JIow am I pleased to search the hills and woods, 

For rising springs and celebrated floods ; 

To view the Nar tumultuous in his course, 

Apd trace the smooth Clitumnus to its source.** 

Tho Nar seems to be a continuation of tho Clitumnus. 
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Lowers^-ScowIh ; frowns; appears dark or gloomy. So Shakespeare : — 

“ And all the clouds that lowered upon our house,* 

• In tfio deep bosom o& the ocean Juried/ * •• 

Also, Scott’s Lady of tfle Lake , Canto V, St. 6. The word lowers has no 
connection with the word low, but derived from the Dutch hiren , to look 
• gnimly.or sullenly ffom under the ovebrows. Cf. tfyo word glower . 

9 — 10.' ‘ The fortress of Nequinuui lowers 

• O’of tho pale waves of Nar.’ — Cf. Gray, The Bard , ver. 16:— 

On a rock whose haughty brow 

. Frowns o'er old Conwai/s foaming flood* 9 • 

* 

•10. Tale — D er. JLat. pallidus , frr p alius, pale. This word is used in 
three parts of speech. *The subst. pale in such phrases as the Irish Pale the 
Calais Pale, the Eng. Pale , &e., moans a limit or boundary, and comes from 
the Eat. pains, a stake* which is* also found*]' n palisade. Tho verb to pale, 
moans to make p:d<\ * turn pale, to impale. ‘ O’er tho pale waves pf Nar* — 
Billows or <£•** ,*af from the shadow of the Apennino hanging over it. 

XXXVIII. 1, Hurled — T hrow with violence. • 

£. Thu strea !! beneath’ — That part of tho river Tiber which flowed 
beneath the Bridge. • 

4. Che e him to the teeth — That is, struck hin^with so much violence 
as to run his head through as far as his tfieth. Glove — P. P. of tho verb 
to cleat e, which tuisdmth tho senses of •to split’ and to adhere’ or ‘stick 
to,’ meanings in themselves diametrically opposite. For full explanation the 
reader is referred to Chambers’s Eti nolpgy, pp. 217—18. 

6. 1 Darted ono fiery thrust ; ’ %. e., lanced him with groat fury, made one 

tierce lunge. . • • 

7. And —U pon which; as a cftis^i nee; consequently. Earle remarks 
“Often tho word and is enough wheie more than mere concatenation is 
intended and this colourless link* word &< orns invested with a meaning which 

•recalls to mind what tho and nt tho Hebrew is able to do in tho subtle 
department of tho conjuction.” ‘ Proud Umbrian* i.e ., Picus. . 

Gilded — B eautifully ornajnentod with gold. Gilt is the # usual past 
part, of tho verb ‘ to gild.’ £$00 notes on tho word * gold’ passim. , 

8. Clashed— F^ ll with a clash Fell noisily, ftoratius pierced Picus 
through the head, or body, and ho fell dead at his feet, his armour clashing 
in* the dust, covered with his blood. ‘The bloody dust’ — The ground, satur- 
ated with blood. • 

• 

XXXIX. 1. Ocnus — A n Etrurian hero in Porsena’s army. No men- 
tion is made in Smith’s Smaller Classical Dictionary of this warrior. 'Macaulay 
probably adbpted tho name from Virgil, JEneid X. 1. 198. 

Falerii — O r Faleriufci, now caller? Palari — a town in Etruria, sitnatod 
on a stoop and lofty height nfear Mt. Soraqfco. It was an ancient Pelasgio 
town, and is said to have been foundod by Halesqp, who settled there with 
a body of colonists from Argos. Falerii ft-fterwards became one of the twelve 
Etruscan cities. Tho inhabitants are called Falisci. They continued to differ 
from tho rest of the* Etruscans both in their language and customs oven in 
the time of Augustus. The place was famous for its pastures. 

3. Lausulus— -A. pirate chieftaii? of Urgo. Macaulay appears to have 
coined this name from that of Drusus mentioned by Virgil, &n. VII, 649. 
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IjTttoo— Or Gorgon (Go'rgona), an island off the coast of EJjbmrift, N. of Jlva 
(Elba), famous for its ^anchovies. 

4. * Tho rove? of tho sea ; * — Lansullis i^ so called, because ho used con- 

stantly to cruise about on the sea with his powerful ships, for piratical 
purposes. — Tlfe Corsair. The wholo phrase is substantival and is in apposition 
to Lausulus. r 1 € . 

5. A runs — An Etruscan word, was regarded by the Homans as a proper 

name; but perhaps signified & younger son in general. There /were many 
chiefs by the namo of Aruns ; but the one Jiero alluded to, was tho chief of 
Volsinium, wlv* is said to have killed tho “ great wild boar*' of Cosa's fen. 
One of the sons of Porsona, who accompanied his father in the Roman War, 
was also called Aruns. • 

1 t 

Volsinium — Vulsinii or Volsinii callcfcl VelsinaorVelsuria by tho tttruscans, 

' one of the most ancient and most powerful of tho twelve cities of tlio Etruscan 
confederation, was situated on' a lofty hill* on the N. E. extremity of the hike 
called after it, Lacu$ Volsiniensis and Vulainiensis. Tho new city, on which 
stands tho modern lioUana, became a placo of rimportuncu. It' was tho birth- 
place of Sejamis, tho favourite of Tiberius. Of the ancient city, there aro 
Scarcely any remains. It occupied the summit of the highest hill, N. E. of 
Bolsena, above the remains of a Roman amphitheatre.., 

* ‘The greats wild boar’ — An idea probably borrowed from a passage in 
JEneid X, of which tlib following is a translation: — “As some boar, hnAi e l 
from the tall hills, which pine-clad V fcsulus shelters for long yerrs, and long tho 
Laurentian swamp, fattened in tho marsh forest, when* he arrives among tho 
toils, stands and chafes in his anger, and bristles up his neck, and none finds 
courage to defy him and draw him ncai*. ’ 

7. ‘That had. hi^ den ’—That hid himself; harboured. 

8. ‘ Cosa's feu * — The country around ^Cosa is very marshy. A fen isany 

marshy laud covered \yith a kind of sedge. A portion of Lincolnshire is called 
“ The Lincolnshire Tens.” Dor. A.S. feun. Fan, or fan is tho past tense, and 
past part, of fynigean , to corrupt, dfeay, or spoil, and means, corrupted or 
spoiled. Fen was formerly applied to any decayed substaneo ; but now only 
to corrupted or stagnant water. 0 

CosAorpossA (Cossanus). — A city of Etruia near the sea, with a good 
harbour, called Herci£w Fortus. It was a very afneient place ; and after the 
fall of Fabrii became one of tho twelve Etruscan cities. • It v as coloni/.ed by 
the Romans B. C. 273, and received in U)7 an addition of, 1,000 colonists. 
There aiu extensive ruins of its walls and towers. n 

10. Aluinia— A river in Etruria, near’Cosa. Shore — See notes in TablS) 
Talk. s ii 

XL. 1. Smote — S ax. smitw Struck down ; killed. 

2. ‘ LaM low ’ — Laid prostrate or lowly or^tho ground ; killed. 

3. Right — Jugt exactly^at, or, to the wiry point. 

6. Fell — C ru^l ; blood-thirsty. Cf. Lord of the Isles, 

* “ Cressy red and/c"! Poitiers.” 

The word fell, it is to be noticed, is of three distinct parts of speech. (1 .) 'As a 
noun, meaning a ridge df mountains most probably connected with fall, a des- 
cent, a declivity. t£f. Hogg’s }$hjla/rk : — 

“ O' qy fell and fountain sheen, 

O'er moor and mountain green/' 
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(2.) fa) A Mgrb, jrast tense of the intrans. verb ‘ to foil/ (b) A causative verb 
meaning ‘to cause to fall/ e.g. ‘to fell a tree/ (3.)* As uu adjective, as in 

tho text. * • 

• • 

• 5. Pirate — ifor. pirmta, fir. peirdtes , fr. peirao, to attempt ; try ; 

from making attempts or attacks upon ships. Lit. One who tries to take. A 
robber qp the higli^peas. * 

6. Aghast — M ilton, Spenser and others spell it without a middle ‘ h 1 
‘ agast. * Tho yiodern spelling is wrong. Thp word now becomes confonnded 
with ghostly , the association with which has probably led to tho insertion of 
the ‘ h* in ghastly itself as well as aghast. This word is xhe passivo part. of an 
obsQlote verb agaze , to strike with amazement. Of. Shakes. llen fY l. 1. i. 126 : — 

% “ All the whole army stood agazed on him.” 

In tfle Faerie Qneene tho word occurs as a preterite. The participial form 
agastad is found. Tho main part of the word is tho Anglo-Saxon gast ; comp. t 
derm, geist , 0. E. gost, as in PtcrS the Ploughman 1 s Crude, 521, 529, 590 (od * 
Skeat). Tliero occur the form# agazed and agased., evidently the remits of a 
false derival . (See.Wedgwy od) . An adjective gast.fi id o*ccurs in'tho Shepherd’s 
Calender, and oh ' n J icrc. Here it is an adj. moaning terrified. • 

7. Maimc — T ak< particular notice of ; observo with attention. 

8. ‘ The track 1 — The mark or impression left by a ship or other.-vesscl after 
it lyul passed along ; the wake. See further no^es on the jvord ift tho Es t on Off/., 

1. 51. ‘ The Lrayk of thy — bark/ Tho epurso whiefi your destructive pirate- 

ship is taking. ‘ destroying hark - The pirate-skip which plundered and des- 
troyed others. B\KK-A)thcrwiso pelt barque. 

9. Campania — A district of Italy, the name of which is probably derived 
from campus, a plain. It was bounded on tho N. by Batumi, and N.W. by 
Latinm, N. and Jfl. by Sanmiuni, ^ # E. by Lucania, aud S. Wl S. W. by the 
Tyrrhenian sea. Jt was separ.ueil from Latin rn by the river Li ris, and from 
Lucan in, at a later time by the river Salarius, though in t^ie time of Augustus it 
did not extend further S. than the promontory of Minerva. It is celebrated for 

; its delightful views and for its fertility. » 

Hinds — Peasants. A.S. hina, Scot, hynr, used by Barbour, Douglas, •John- 
son, &c. Cf.—“Low skulks Lhijliind beneath tho rage of pow’r,” — Johnson. 

• * 

11. ‘Thrice accursed Rail’ — Very execrable or hnj*ftil ship/ Accursed — 
See notes on tho»woud earst, Table Talk, 1. 728. Thrice (From three). — A word 
of amplification., (V is adverbial ; as once, hence. In hence, udience , it is an old 
gftnitivo, or rather an ablative; but in once, twice, thiirr , Ac., it is of a different 
origin, to bo traced to tho Sanskrit, suffix rns ~~ Greek Ins, signifying times, e. g., 
beh u<;as, Greek, polla-h is, many timos. — H oward’s E. Oram , Sail — B y Syneo- 
docho for bark or ship. • 

6 —11.* Tho prose construetion of tlio *lines is : — Tho crowd, aghast and, 
pale, shall no more mark the track of thy destroying bark, from Ostia’s walls. 
Campania’s hinds shall no morfc fly to woods lyid cavcnvi when they spy thy thrice 
accursed sail. • t 

XLI. 1. ‘ No sound of laughter ’ — Cf. XXXVT. 1. 3. and note thereon. • 

3. Cii\Moim (L.^ A great outcry or noise, as of dh exclamation continued 
or repeated by a multitude of voices. 9 

3 — 1>. ‘ A wild -rose.’ — Those whe* wore in the front ranks* and who were 

consequently nearest the fridge's, head raised a cry of horrour and rage 
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Vanguard — (From van^op. to rear, and guard) Troops who merely in tho front 
of an army ; the first line. * . • • 

5. * Six spears' length from the entrance * — That is at the •distance of six 
spears (abont 12 or 15 yards) measured length^ irc. C/.* 1 Three lances’ length,’ — 
Battle of the Bake Regill us. Entrance — Of the bridge. 

6. Halted — Coased marching; stood still at that distance. Deep — fJf.* 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake , Canto V. 1. 140. 

“ — * — where lay, * r 

Extended in succession gay, 

* Beex> waving fields and pastures green, &c.” ' 

Here by the word 4 deep ’ Scott moans (hat tho crops were ‘ high,* 4 wefl-grown/ 
thick. — In the text the word signifies ulso thick. Height and depth , are only 
relative terms. V 

7. ‘Fora space’ — For arcortain in&orval. Cf.* Scott’s Lady the Lake , 

Canto V. # Z. 114. ‘ A span he paused, &c.’ 

7-*-8. ‘No man came — way.’ — ‘Not a warrjor advaucod to k*y to force the 
passage of the Bridge. 

XLTI. 1. — Hark (Contracted from hearken.) To listen ; to Jend the ear. 
This word is also used as a noun. Cf. Scott. ‘ With hark and whoop and wild 
fyillo, &c.*’* For convertibility of particles into substantives see Latham, § 514. 
In the phraso, ‘ Ylark thqe,’ thee has usurped the function of thou, as in*‘ sit 
thee’ ‘fare thee,’ &c. ‘The cry is Astur* — i e. When the fEtruscau heroes 
named above, were killed by tho “ dauntless three” Banian heroes in the nar- 
row passage near tho Sublican Bridge, a cry was raised in the vanguard.of 
Porsena’s army that Aster the chief of Lfma who was considered a very poworful 
hero in Porsena’s army, would advance and defeat the throe ltoman heroes. 

1 — 2. Tho lines 'should be punctuate^ thus : — 

“But hark! the cry is ‘Astur/ 

And lo ! the ranks divide,” 

2. ‘The ranks divide’ — i. e. Thedines in tho vanguard of Porsona’s army ' 
made* way for Astur to advance. Divide — Here tho word is used in its literal 
Benso, from • Lab. dis, asunder, and viduo , I gart, separate, to inako way for 
Asfcurt i * 

4. ‘ Witli his st&fc^y stride ’ — Cf. Scott’s ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ C. V. 1.296 : — 

“ Tho Chief in silence, strode before, &c ” ; 

Tho clause is adverbial of manner to ‘comes.’ Stately — Crand. Der. 
Lat. statum, p. p. of L. stare, to stand, or sto ‘ I stand.’ Statch/ formerly meant 
according to stato or standing, or rank, then ‘ according to high rank or nobi- 
lity,’ and hence ‘grand,’ ‘majestic;’ bj— A.S. lie, liko. See notes op l. 461* 
Table Talk ,‘ for the termination. 

• Stride — A.S. static — A long 'step. Tho verbal forms are strike, and 

bestride . f 0 

5 — 6. * Upon his ample &c.’— vTho shield (mentioned in l. 7. St. XXTJI.) 
that hangs on nis broad shoulders, < rings against his armour as he inarches 
majestically 'along. Ample — Lat. cm, plus Wide, spacious ; great in size* and 
bulk. Antonyms. — Narrow, slcndor, &c. 

7. Brand (Sax) A sword, *so called from its glittering brightness. Scott 
makes more frequent use of this word than any poet, mediaeval or modern. 
Macaulay follows Scott in using this wor$! repeatedly. Its derivation is tho 
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t 

Germ. bYenycn, to burn. A burning piece of wood,; later it means a sword — 
hence English *l*randish.’ The CicVs sword # is called Tizon, from titio , a 

burning brand. Cf. Milton, Par. Lost, IT, 613 
• • 

“ I%radise, so late tlteir happy seat, 

Waved otor by that flaming brand.’" • 

. 8^ <Note that ££araulay uses ‘can’ here but ‘may’ in XXJTII. 8, and Cf. 

note o*n XXIX. 1. 3. Wield — Manage or use easily. A.S. v'enldan , to rule or 
govern. 

XLTJf. 1 — 2. ‘ Ho smiled on those &o Tn prose, we should write ; — 

‘ He smiled a serene and high smile at those bold iComans.* ‘ A smile serene 
and- high;’ — That is, a smile which indicated a calm and high#nind; in other 
wofds/Astur’s smile denoted his presence and loftiness of mind, or his fearless- 
ness and ^ontompt of danger from Uis enemies. Smile — Cognate accusative 
on the verb ‘smilcrl.’ Serene — Lat./ sereu us, cloudless, perhaps akin to Arb. 
srtrih , clear, pure, unmjxed. First applied to a fair calm weather. Hence 
calm, uniufflod ; bright, in a general sense. Tlfb L. siren us, is probably opposed * 
to plum-ns, rainy. The verb serene is uncommon, though wo find Thomson to 
use it so in his Seasons mce than once. * 

* That hush’d .h * thunder and screws the sky.’ — Summer. Also Spring, l. 

3. ‘ He eyed the &c,’ — Looked steadily with scorn in his eye at the waver- 

ing lino of Tuscans. With ‘eyed’ eomparo such expressions as tp ‘hand’, a 
peifcon a thing; to ‘head* tho assault, and tho vulgarism, to ‘finger' the money. 
Flinching — 1\ Shrinking or withdrawing from the combat. To flinch is to 

shrink from pain wilh a convulsive movement — a nasalised form of flick, corres- 
ponding to (jnsr.Jlinkeri? to glitter dmlc, smart. Compare also tirirh, a convul- 
sive movement, with twinkle, to glitte*. Tho frequentative flikkeren , jlinkeren ' 
represents in tho first instance a crackling noise, then a glittering light, or 
vibratory movement. Tho fundamental syllable flick , flink, then becomes a 
root, with the senso of a sharp, Vapid movement. — W eduwooij. Its opposite 
term unflinching is used figuratively, as wo say ‘ with unflinching resolution.' 

3 

4. ‘And scorn was in liis eye’ — i. e. And in his looks, Astur displayed 
his hatrod for tho cowardly Etruscan troops on his own Bide. 

5. ‘The she-wolf’s litter’ — i. c. Her brood of young. Hgro the Ro- 
mans. Thus L’Estrango : — * wolf came to a sow and very kindly off^rod to 
take caro of her litter* Compare, The Prophecy of Copy ft St. IV.*: — 

“They were doomed by a bloody king: they were doomed by lying priest. 

* They wore east on the raging flood • they were tracked by the raging beast * 
Raging boast'aud raging flood alike have spared the prey ; 

And to-day the dead are living: the lost are found to-day. 

* The troubled river knew them, and smoothed his yellow foam, 

A^ul gently rocked the cradle that bore the fate, of Rome. • 

The ravening she-wolf knew them,* and licked them o’er and o’er, 

And gavo them of her own fie?ce milk, rich with raw flesh and gore.”* 

The allusion is to tho myth of Romulus and Remus and the founding of Romo. 

One form of the story mado ./Eneas himself thd founder of Rome, either 
alone’, or in conjunction with tho Aborigines of Latinm. This is the favourite ’ 
account witli the Giyek writers, some of whom oven represent ./Eneas as 
coming into Italy in company with Ulysses while others ascribe tho found- 
ation of Rome to a son of Ulysses and Circe. The other i’orrji of tho Trojan 
Btory, so woll known from its adoption by Virgil and Livy, is said to have boea 
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first embodied in an historical work by Q. Fab ius Pictor, tho earliest Roman 
annalist in prose, about JL 0. 200. ^Enoas arrives in Italy,, after many adven- 
tures in his flight from Troy, marries the daughter of Latins, tho king of the 
Aborigines, builds tho city which he nailing after her Lavinyum, And unites tho 
Aborigines with his Trojan followers into the TfUtin pqpple. Thirty years later, 
his son Ascanins removes his capital to Alba Longa. After eleven generations 
of kings, who *roign over the Latins at Alba for three bundled years* •Ainnlius 
usurps the throne to the exclusion of his elder brother Numitor, whose only 
daughter Silvia he dooms to perpetual virginity as a Vestal. J But Silvia is 
visited by Mars, and bears the 'twins Romulus and Remus, whoso Cradle, ex- 
posed by tho order of ATnulius on tho flooded Tiber, is floated to the foot of 
the Palatine, t^id overturned by the roots of a wild fig-tree which became, 
under the name*of Fiona Ruminalis, as profound an object of rovoroncS' as /ho 
sacred olive of Athena. Tho twins Wove suckled by # rt she- wolf, J fed by a 
woodpecker, and at length found by the kjug’s herdman Fafishilus, wTio brings 
them up as his own chidren. Tho brothers with a band of other youths, feed 
their flocks on the Palatine, wlrflo the horflmen of Jkfunitor occupy the Aven- 
tine. A quarrel between the two bands leads r to tho recognition of Romulus 
and Remus, the slaughter of Amnlius’ and tho restoration of Monitor to the 
throne of Alba, while the twins returned to found a newvity at their former 
haunts. Romulus wishes to build on the Palatine, Remus on the Aventine ; 
the quarrel ends in the death of Remus by his brothers hand, and Romo the 
city of Romulus, rises on the summit of the Palatine. 

0. ‘Stand &t bay ’—Kero £he expression is applied in a metaphorical 
souse to men, who face their foes bramfly, as the ‘ Three* wieredoing. Cf : — 

“ But on his march, in midst of all his f«5ea, 
lit', like a lion, keeps thqm all at bag** 

Soo further notes on ‘at hay* in the Iks. Vill., 1. 125, and Table Tali', l. 3(15. 

8. ‘ If A star— wtty ? * — Tf T, AsfuV, el^a* the way-’-Tf I kill those brave 

Romans will ye Tuscans then be brave enough to follow me over the bridge 
into the city? ‘ Ye close,* is said somewhat scornfully. 

XLIV. 1. Broadsword (From Broad and sivnrd.) A cutting sword with 
a broad blade. ‘ Whirling up* — Rapidly turning round upwards. 

2 — 4. \ With both hands to tin* height Ac/np-Lifting his huge sword with 

his bqth hands as high as possible in the air,* he fiercely advanced or ran 
against riorafrins and /quote or struck at him with the full strength of his body. 
Cf. Virgil XII. 728. The translation of the passage is : — lltioupon Turnus, 
thinking (that he could do so) with impunity, bounds forth, with all his 
weight rises on high with his up-lifted sword and strikes/’* 

5 — 6. ‘With shield and blade — blow.*— *>Soe Ladg of the Lake, C. V. St. XV! 

“ 111 fared it then with Roderick Dim, * 

That on the field his targe he threw, * t 

* The prevalence of the numbers* 3 and 10 amftng the Latins is seen in 
these legends : — VRneas reigus 3 years ; Ascanias, at Laviiiiutn, 30 years, his 
dynasty at Alba 300 yeart^ * 

+ Though Rhea Silvia was, according to the legend, a vestal Virgin* yet 
according to th^generally received view idle Vcstales (see note on St. XXVI 1 1. 
5) were not instituted until thq reign of Numa. f 

J This part of *tho legend is commemorated by the celebrated bronze wolf 
of tho Capitol, said to have been dedicate*! in B. C. 200. , 
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t Whose brazen studs and tough buU-hide 
' 4 rail death so often dash’d aside ; 4 

For, train’d abroad hiH urn'-i to wield, » 

Mt/.-JiimCs’s blade'-was sword and shield. 

He practised every pass and ward, 

To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard ; , 

Whdo less export, though stronger far, 

Tlie (lael maintain’d unequal wm*. 

Three times in closing strife Jhey stood. 

And tlirieo tlie Saxon blade drank blood ; 

Ac. Ac. Ac. &c. • 

Till, at advantage ta’en, his brand 
Forc’d Roderick’s weapon from Ids hand, 
ifnd backward born* upon, the lea, 

Brought tlio proud Chieftain to his knoc.” 

‘Right (hftlij ' — With elegant dexterity ; in a very skilful manner; very 
cleverly. l)*.£rr<v — Fitly; cleverly. Dor. j\.S thrfe, dngl ov, (Von A. S. fio-thv/tftn, 

to be fit, read), prepared. Cf.* “Thyself and office deftly show.” — Maebetli. 

• « 

‘Turned the 'or' — That is, parried or diverted it from the direction 
it was takirtg; repelled or averted the stroke of the broadsword aimed at 
him. 

«7. ‘ Though turned - — Tho verb turned is to be parsed as ‘ it was turned.** 

8. ‘It misled. Ids helm — thigh:’ — The blow was directed against tho 
helmet of Horatius, who by pie eying it saved his head, but at the expense 
ofc a gasli iu the thigh. 

10. ‘ To see ' — At seeing. When they saw. 

XLV. 1. Reeled -Staggered as i£ he were going tp fgll. 

2. 4 Loaned one breathing-spifce — i. e. Rested for the small interval 

of time, which a man takes in breathing, that is, for o^ly a trifle of time; or 
a second. Sufficiently long to draw in his breath preparatory to making 
a violent effort. 

3 — 4. 4 Then, like a wild cat Ac. — face/ — Cf. , 

44 A Cossus, like a. wild springs ever at the face ; * 

A Fabius rushes like a Roar against the shout iug clause ; » 

But the vile Claudian litter, raging witli currish fcpito, 

Still yelps and snaps at those who run, still runs from those who smito/ 
a Mac/s Virginia. 

* 3. Robert Gray, Secretary to, tho Glasgow Natural History Society, in 

his notice on the wild rat says: — “ This undoubted species has been repeatedly 
trapped in tho immediate vicinity of Loch Lomond. In general aspect, form 
and colouring, all the specimens I have examined resemble each other very 
closely. The male exceeds the female iu size, sometimes measuring four lech * 
in length. Mr. McDonald, game-keeper on the estate of Sir Janies Colquhoun 
Bart, informed me that these animals have a* truly ferocious look wheu trapped, 
and that no one seeing them iu a state of, nature cah ever suppose they are in 
any \Vay connected with our domestic species. They prey upon liaros and gama 
birds.” • 6 » 

5 — 8. Horatius smote Astur with his sword so forcibly, that the weapon 
worked its way through helmet, skqll and teeth and was a cubit out behind 
the head of the Tuscan. 4 Thrust’ -rObj. of sjged used transitively. 
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7. Nolo the ellipsis of ‘ that.' 

XLVL 2 — 4. ‘ Fell at that deadly — oak/ — Our author hero uses a 
Simile. Tho f thrust of the sword is likened to the stroke of Fghtning; and 
the strong conformation or the gigantic sta.ture of Astur to the sturdy oak. 
The figure may bo thus expounded. As a large oak, 'being struck by thunder 
or lightning, ■ falls on Mount A 1 vermis, far over the forest with a groat noise 
such as is caused by the fall, and its large branches lio scattered ou tne 
ground. Fell — Fell dead. ‘ Deadly stroke ’ — Mortal wound. 

3. Mount Alveknus — Alfiurnus is a woody mountain in Lucania near 
Paestum. Macaulay has slightly altered the proper spelling. . Rogers in his 
Ft lest am has, — V1 

“ How many centuries did the sun go round * •» 

From Mount Albwmus to tho Tyrrhene .floa.” 

Virgil (Goorgic, III, l. 116-7) mentions Alburnusas verdant with evorgroen 
oaks. 

4. Thunder- Smitten — Struck by lightning. Tho poets use the torms 

* thundor’ and ‘ lightning’ indiscriminately. 

5 — 6. ‘ Far o’er the crashing — spread ; — Note the suppressed simile in this 
line. Tho words as they stand are only applicable to an oak, and the succeeding 
lino is nonsense unless the simile be supplied, which th^> poet leaves his readers 
to do for themselves. — ‘Just, as tho oak’s giant arms lio spread out over tho 
forest, through which it crashes in its fall, so the great Lord of Luna lies p os- 
tratc on the earth while tho jtole augurs, muttering low, gaze at his head, 
pierced through by the sword of Horatius. Crashing- — M aking a loud clatter- 
ing noise, liko the sturdy oak. Perhaps an Onomatopootic word. * Giant 
arms’ —said figuratively, divesting it of fyope, it means simply huge limbs or 
arms. Dor. Fr. grant signifies etymologically earth-born. Lat. gigas, fr. Gr. go. 
tho earth, and gemomai, to bo born. 

7- — 8. ‘ And the pale augurs, &c/ i.c. a And fearful soothsayers, who con- 

sidering tho oak, the head of which is destroyed or blasted by lightning to bo 
a bad omen, look upon it with astonishment and fear, and pronounce indis- 
tinctly their oyil piognostications thereon. Pale — With torror. Augurs — 
Der. from Lat. avis, a bird. Hence an augur is literally one who foretells events 
by the flying or singing of birds. Cf. Auspice*, literally, omens drawn from 
observing birds; avis , a bird and specio, I see. Ch vMBErs’s Mg. Mr. Wedgwood 
says “ as the augur drew his divinations from tho same source as auspices, the 
clement gur is probably the equivalent of spex in auspex, ? nd minds ‘ us of 
O.E. gaure , to observe, to stare.” Shakos, has augurer instead of augur. 

* Muttering low ’ — Muttering in a low voico or tone their expressions of sorrow 
and dismay. Their gladness (see Stanza X) was turned to bitter grief. Tho 
word muttering is also an Onomatopootic word. Gaze — Here it is properly 
used ; Milton uses it transitively thus : 

‘ Qazed awhile tho ample sky.’ — Par. Lost , VIII, 258'. ‘ 

Cf. also Thomson’s Seasons,’ Summer, 1247. 

Blasted — See notes on the wend in Table Talk , 11s. 29 & 213. 

XL VII. 1 — 4. ‘ On Astur* s tin oat &c. stool/ — Horatius pressed hi ^ foot 
thus firmly on tihe throat of Astur, to keep his body from rising with the lance, 
while he forced it out and so deep had the lance entored* 1;hat ho had to pull 
it violently some three or four times, ore ho succeeded in plucking it away. 
* Tugged amain! — Pulled with all his might. ‘ Wrenched out ’ — Pulled with a 
violent twist. * The steel ’ — Put for tho sword, (Fig. Synecdoche). 
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5 — 8. And see,* ho cried, — Roman cheer ! * *•— ^Horatius, after having 

killed Astur, taunfamgly addresses and challenges- the Etruscan horoes, saying 
“0 fair guests ! see the recoption which we Romans give to our bnomios, and 
which awaits every «ne qf you wjio iflay like to enjoy it. Now, which of your 
noble heroes will come nett to partake of this our Roman entertainment which 
we givo to our enemies ?” In other words, which of you will coma next to light 
•w^h m£,^»d meet death P 

Welcome — Reception, greeting. See further notes on the word in Tabic 
Talk, l. 1(*>. Guests — The correlativo of this word is hosts. Waits — For 
‘ awaits,’ moaning, stays for ; attends. 

$. 4 To taste tyc ?’ i. e. To ^artako of the entertainment vflth which, wo 

Romans* Vi 11 serve them. Cheer — Der, Fr. ch&re, Gr. chairo] to rejoice, be- 
cause the sight of good Miands makes ftho couutonanco glad. Tho word seems 
to have h&d * countenance * as its firs** moaning, and the modern use to be an 
ellipsis of “ bonne chore,”, like cheap which is an ellipsis of Fr. bon marchd. In 
tho following quotations, the word cheer is useddn its primary sense. 

“ All (juicy-stok she is, fend palo of cheer.” — Mid-Sum. N.'s Dream . 

44 A moment changed that lady’s cheer , , 

Gushed to 1 r eye the unbidden tear.” — Lay of the Last Minstrel, IV. 25. 

Cheer soou cdnio to be ^applied to tho outward appearance generally, as be- 
lokenod by tho expression of the face; to whatever has tho effect of .gladdeniifg 
tlie countenance, — good news, entertainment, in which^iense tho word is usotl 
in tho text. Cf. ^also, 4 Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ IV* 35. 

4 With l^any a won of kindly cheer .’ Also ibid, VI. 6. 

• XLVIII. 1. Haughty — Proud, disdainful. Dor. Fr. haul, high, lofty. 

Challenge — Lat. calumnia, a false charge, through O.Fr. chain nye. 
L'toi'ally, a claim, or a demand. JIence,«a call; a sumrftonfc or invitation to 
light, or to engage in a contest ; aftd 4 to challenge one to fight,’ is to call on 
him to doculo the matter by combat. , 

n 2 — 1. 4 A sullon murmur &c.’ — That is, when tho army of Porsena heard 

*ho contemptuous language of Horatius* they gave vent concurrently to ex- 
clamations of wrath (excessive anger), shame and dread (fear). Ran — Along 
the lino. Sullen — See notes eti the word’ in Table Talk, l. 6 Id, * 

’ ’ t 

3. 4 Mingled of wrath,’ r-Wo should say ; 4 of mingled wrath*' Macaulay 

follows the archaic Elizabethan construction. Cf : — 

4 Supplied of kornes and gallow-glassos,’ — Macbeth, I. ii, 13. 

* * Mixt partly of mischief and partly of remedy.’ — Bacon's Essays. 

Glittering — Soe notes on tho word* glitter' in Table Talk, l. 61. 

5— ^S. 4 There lacked not men &c ; ’ There was no want of powerful or 

high-boyi jpen, i. e., there wore many valiant and high-born chiefs; i. e. 
chiefs of noble descent. Prowess — An^ioutly spelled pn'owesse, from Old Fr. * 
proa, Lat. probus. Liten^ly^ervicoableness. Hence, valour. 

7 — 8. 4 For all Etruria’s — fatal place.’— i. e. Around the Bridge’s head, 

where 4 The Three’ had killed so many Ctrnscan Lucumoes or chiefs, were 
collected or grouped together tho best of the nobly born chiefs of Etruria. 

4 Fatal place’ —The Bridge’s head is appropriately said*to bo fatal, for so many 
lives had l>oen lost there. • # 

XLXIX. 2. 4 Felt their hearts •&c.* Were much depressed in heart 
when they beheld ’the bloqdy corses. The verb sink is in the present of the 
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inf. mood governed by frit ; and the active verb ‘to see* governs both the 
nouns corpses and three in the obj. caso. Corpses — See notes on the wort in 
Des. Vill.y l. 137. 

5. Ghastly or Gastly or Ghast— That'which^akes aghast j frightful; 
horriblo; hideous. Compare it with ghostly. This epithet is used, as the 
eutranco to the bridge was blocked up with dead bodies/. Dor. A.S. yantMc, 
like a ghost, weird. Ghostly , it is to be observed (originally the saino word), is 
appropriated now to the sense of spiritual , or concerned with the human soul 
or spirit. 

Cf. Gray’s Hymn to Adversity : — , 

“ Despair, and fell Discaso, and 'ghastly Poverty.” 

7. All — All Etruria’s noblest. * - 

7 — 11. ‘All shrank, — blood.’ — The' poet here nsos a beautiful similo in 
which ho has very happily desorbed the amazement jf the panic-struck Tus- 
cans. He compares it to the horror which takes hold of a herd of unthinking 
boys, who setting ouh at first into a- forest with tho intention of waking a 
hare, chance to come by a dismal lair where a bear lies growling amidst bones 
and blood ; and thero is much propriety in tho image; for the Etruscans, se- 
cure in the strength of their number, never expected to fimUsuch a bold 
resistance from three individuals. This display of valour was quite unlooked 
for to them. , 

The sijnple sense of 'the passage is: — Tho Etrurians were as mncli as- 
tonished and terrified at the fierce resistance made by tho Romans, as boys 
. who accidenttally cumj upon the den of some fierce frOar when they are only 
looking for a timid hare. 

Shrank — The preterites of the verb * to shrink’ are shrank and shrank. 
Milton uses the foifin Shrunk for the preterite. Cf. Lycidas i — 

“ Return, Alpheus, tho dread voice is past 
That shrunk iJiy streams ; &c.” 

Unaware — U nwa ily, at unawares, accidentally. Unawares is another 
form of this adverb. 

8. ‘ Ranging the woods &c/ — As they are running through tho woods 
trying to find a liare to chase. 

9. Lair — A lying place, now confined to a lying place for beasts. Der. 

A. S. leger, a lying, whether in the grave or in bed. This word is derived 
from lay or lie . Cowper uses tho word in tho well known lines*: — 

“ But tho sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 

The beast is laid down in his lair.” 

L. 1. ‘ TVas none ’ — See, XXVI. 4. Nome— No one. Thore was no one. — 

* None ’ is generally plural. . 

2. ‘ To lead — attack ; ’ — To direct or conduct it as a commander or chief. 

Dire — Lat. dims. — Dreadful. — This word is poetic. 

3—4. “But those behind &c.- Back* 1 ” — Tho rearguards cried out to 
tho vanguard, 0 to advance*, but instead of doing so tho latter wished to retreat. 

The prose construction of the couplet is: — ‘Those who were behind, 
and those who were before.’ ‘'Forward and Back — Aro tho two abbreviated 
forms much in vogue among the Military "auks expressive of * to advanco’ aud 
‘ to retreat.’ 1 
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5 — 6. ^ml # now tho thick array of PoraenaV aymy fluctuates or moves 
ia^and fro, hesitaffing to advonoo. 

7 — 8. # ‘tAnd ^n the tossing sea qf steel — The long lists of Porsena have 
been well-named ‘ tho \>ssing «3Ca of steel,’ compared to a sea iq which tho 
flags or ensigns of war move to and fro in an unsteady manner^ or ‘ the sea of 
steel ’ may be accc^mted for by the immense number of soldiers that were pre- 
sent ftn the scene of battle, whose spear-heads glittWod like tho waves of tho sea. 
This presentation of a numerous army is poetical and happy. ‘To and fro ’ — 
Backward** and forwards. Compare ‘up and cfown,’ ‘ hither and thither,’ ‘hero 
and there,’ ‘ m and out.’ Reel — To inclino or move from ono side to the other, 

. 9. ‘ The victorious trumpefc-poal ’ — See XXXV, 5*6. TuiAipet-peal — T ho 
loifd sdflmi of the trumpet. , 

10. • ‘Dies fitfully Way’ — As tl\oy advanced towards the bridge the trum- 
peters blow strong and loud blasts ,* sounded ‘ their loudest point of war,’ as if 
they were marching to %n easy and assured %victory, but when the Tuscans*" 
were brought to such a fearful stop they only soundod their trumpets feebly, 
at intervals, gnri finally* censed* to sound them altogether.* To die away (figura- 
tively) is to becom- Jess and less distinct, till the sound totally ceases, and fitfully, 
because when it n.e so coased, it would again be heard after an iutorval, aa 
victory wavered from mip side to the other. The sound of tho trump is th ‘re- 
fore said to die away bf fits. Literally, dies means perishes. Fitfully — T ho 
adjjcctive Jitfal —intermittent. Cf. Shakes. Macbeth: — “ Life’ ^fitful fever.” • 

Also Scotty Mwrmion III. XXVI. 1$. 

“ Tho dying flame i fitful change, &c.” 

LI. 1. ‘ One man* — i. c ., Sextus.* See notos on “ Sextus.” 

2. ‘ Stood out before tho crowd’ — Came forward in front of the Tuscans, 

as if going to attack the 4 Three.’* • • • 

4. * And they gave &c,’ —As Sextus Tarqniuius advanced, “ tho dauntless 
three ” Romans gave him loud cheers, saying as in tlw following foui* lines. 
Greeting — W elcome j salutation at meeting. Cf. Shakespeare, 

“To bear my greeting to\lio senators.” — JuL CVs. 

• 

To greet in this sense the Original English gretan, tosgo to meet, 
to welcome, to saluto (the grosser* of tho modern German.) The greet* of tho 
Scotch and other northerit dialects, which is foun<J*ifi Spom&r, represents 
quite another v*rb of the old language, greutan , or gractan, to lament, appar- 
ently tho saine^root which we have in the French regret and Italian regretto , 
ah well as in our own regret (obtained immediately from the French.) — C kaik. 

* 5. ‘Now welcome, &c.’ — Said ironically. Cf. I. Kings, XVIII, 27.— 

“ And»it came to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and said, Cry aloud : 
for he is a god ; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or ho is ill a journey, 
or perafi venture lip sleopeth, and must bo awaked.” Welcome is hero an adjec* 
tivo used interjoctionallj, as in tho s%ntenco : — “ Welcome all visitors to,” — 
(Writtou over a gateway). * The sentencq in such, an instance in full would 
be : — “ you are welcorap, <kc.” f 

8. ‘ Here lies the road to Rome* — In order to get into Rome you must pass * 
pvor this bridge. , 

LII. 3 — 4. ‘Came on in fury, &c:’ — Rushed fiercely forwards, but re- 
treated in fear. . 

5. ‘ White with fear apd hatred/ Cf : — Milton’s Pew. hQ$t, IV, 114 
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“ Each passion dimmed his face r 

Thrice ohanged with pale, ire, envy, and. despair.” 

Anger, hatred, and such like evil passjons when felt very intjnsply cause ft 
pallor in the face. Cf. Marmion, C. ii, -St. XSC1II :-p 

1 “ Well might her paleness terror speak.” 

6. * Scowled — Understand he ; the adj. ivhite qual. * he? 

5 — 8. Sextus, pale with fojir and hatred, looked sullenly, on the Sublican 
Bridge, where the most, valiant of tho Tuscans, viz., Astur, Verbelma, Seius, 
Picus, Ocnus, Lausulus, and Arnus, who alone had the courage to meet the 
Romans, lay Weltering in a vast quantity of blood : or in other words,, lay 
bleeding. Wallowing — Rolling. Der. # A.S. walwian, Lat.. volvo , I roh-^Pprti- 
cipial to Tuscans. * f 


' LIII. Meanwhile Fathers ^nd Commons have not been Idle, but with 
Hatchet,, Bar and Crow, have been Hacking away at the Planks and 
Props — A Cry from <tiie Walls warns the Three to recross, and Lartius 

* AND HeRMINIUS HAVING DONE THEIR DUTY, OBEY IT, BUT 

Horatius STANDS FAST. 

1. ‘Meanwhile axe and lever &c? — See Stanza XXXIV. Lev*.r — Fr. lever > 

to raise. — A rod or bar of iron, wood or any other material, which is moveable 
upon or about a ‘prop qr fulcrum, or fixed axis. The lever is one of the most 
extensively used of all mechanical powers. (Ref. Chambers’s Information for 
the People.) * 

2. Manfully — With tho spirit of a man, i. e. boldfy ; courageously. 

3. Tottering — Shaking; threatening a fall. Comp. Goldsmith’s Des . 

Vill 

“ Vain^rahsitory splendours! could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion to its fall ? ” 

‘ Manfully been plied ’ i. c. In hewing down the Sublican Bridge. Plied, 
is a shortened form of applied. See further notes on the word in Table 
Talk , l. 214. 

4. ‘Apovo the boiling tide* — Above the rivor Tiber which was running 

very ^wiftly ; above a part of the Tiber, where the wator or current was moving 
in great agitation. — Fig. Synecdoche. See farther notes on the word in 

Table Talk , l. 184, and Des. Vill., on the word tidings , l. 204. Such epithets as 
* boiling/ ‘ foaming/ ‘ angry ’ are constantly applied by the poets to swiftly run- 
ning water Boiling — Swelling ; heaving or being agitated. 

8. ‘ Ere the ruin fall* i. e., before the (Jemolishod bAdgo goes down. 

LI V. 1. * Back darted * — Ran to tho other shore with speed. 

3. PAssed — Across the bridge. 

i 4>. ‘ The timbers ’ — The wood < of which the bridge was made. Timber 

is generally used in the plural when shaking of the various pieces of timber 
which aro fastened together to fornj a ship or a bridge. Cf : — 

“ Her timbers yet are sound 

And she may float again.” — The Loss of the Royal George. <. 

Crack — To utter a loud, sharp sound, as that of a falling house. Another 
meaning is to tall^. So cracb as a subsfc. in The Holy Fair , &c. Shakespeare 
usqb the verb in* tho sonso of ‘to boast/ as in Love's L. L. IV., iii, 268* 

“ And Ethiops of their sweet complexion crotch,” 
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Perhaps crack in sack phrases as “ a* crackplayer,” &c. —cracked, boasted, 

i. o*, wlio is u'coiftijioii subject of boasting. « 

5. ‘Turned thoir faces’ — As Lartius and Horminius ran across tho 
bridge, thcty turnod^heir backs on H«ratius am/ the Tuscans, but when they 
reached the other side t>f tho "rivor they faced round and looked towards 
them agjiin. 9 

# 6* ‘ The farther shore ’ — The remoter or moro»distaut shore, i, e. t tho shore 

on which tho Tuscans stood. 

• 

7 — 8. * ‘ Saw bravo Horatius — onco more." — That is, when they saw tho 
gallant Horatius stand alono on the other shore, ttfcpecting to maintain tho 
struggle, single-handed and unaided, they wore ready to gojback Ugain and 
joiif liiitiT 

LV. J. f A crasli dike thunder t-VTli under frequently commences with 
an astound iug rntlTe, tho sudden crash with which the bridge fell resomblod 
such a rattle. \ loud, mingled sound as that of a large tree falling 

and its branches breaking. % % 

3. I)v.\r T A \ embankment to stop and confine water. A mound of earth 
or a wall to i ■ j .ict tho current of water. In Anglo-Indian phrase “An 
anient.” , * 

* The mijht.f wreck 1 — The mass of woodwork that had formed the bridge ; 
the mass of nuns, i. e., the ruins of the demolished bridge. # 

*4. ‘ Right a' h wart 1 — Exactly or just across. Spe no^os on the word 

thwarted in Tab & T^lk, 1. 141. * 

5 — 8. ‘And a kmg shout xc. — foam.’ — Tho prose construction of the 
linos is : — ‘ As ilio yellow foam of the waves of the Tiber was splashed to tho . 
highest turret-tops.’ Tho meaning is: — A loud clamour of exulting joy and 
triumph rose from tho Romans, when tho bridge came down at once, spatter- 
ing with water tho highest turret«tops. ■ • • 

5. ‘ Of triumph ’ — Because their city was saved. For tho word triumph. 

See notes in tho Ues , Vill 1. 290. * 

7. Turret-tops— The tops of the* littio watch-towers on the wall of 
Servius. 

8. Splashed — Splatterod or daubed. Splash or plash is ’an instance 

of Onomatopcoa. # * ■> 

LYl. 1. * hqrso unbroken — That has not boerrhlbcustomcd to harness 
or saddle, i.e ., trained to bear a rider or to run in a chariot. 

• 

2. ‘ Wheu first # he feels tho rein,’ — That is, when for the first time he 
Is governed by a bridle. Rein — Fr f resue , the bridle. It is of different origin 
from r#im, meaning kidneys, derived from Lat. ren, renis. 

3. # ‘ Struggled hard ’ — Strove or laboured greatly. » 

4 Tossed — Throw up with a jyk. * Sis tawny vume — His mane of a 
yellowish dark colour. I'awyy is a translation of tho epithet ‘ flavus ’ applied 
to the Tiber by Horaco in the Odes. l>k.I, Odc.-> ii, l. 13, and Virgil, Mn. 

.1. 31. Cf: — “ Each waVe was crested with^a tawny foam 

Like tho mane of a chestnut steed.” » 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel , C. I. St. XVIII. 

Also Lay of the Battle of Lake Beg Ulus, XXX:— “The rayen-raowia that daily, > 
> 1 
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Also Bv Ron’s Lara , Sf. XXV. ‘/nil she had shorn, but saved her rami 
hair.’ • f * • 

5. Burst — Broke open suddenly. 4 The curb 1 — A curb is a chain of iron 
made fast to the uppor part «>f tho branches of the bric\lo in* a ,holo called 
the eye and running over tho beard of th$* horse** (Parrior's Dictionary.) 
The curb Cere alluded to, is tho obstructing mass of wood-work which chockod 
it in the Harfto #ay that a curb chocks a horse. See further notfes^on tjio • 
words curb and curvcttiny in* Tabic Talk , linos 314 & 3G5. 

Bounded — Sprang; movock forward by loaps. • # 

6. Rejoicing — Tho’ words rejoice and enjoy wore not distinguished from 

each other, wjien Wickliffo wrote, nor till soiuo time later.— Trench, Select 
Glossary. Again in his Study of Words, he observes that the innortnbst* dis- 
tinctions between the Greek mind ami, the ilobrew j’tfveal themselves in tho 
several salutations of each, in tho 4 Rejoice ’ of the firsts as contrasted with 
the 4 Peace’ of the second. Tho clear, cheerful world-enjoying temper of tho 
Greek embodies itself in the /irst; ho could desire* nothing better or higher 
for hirnsejf, nor wish it for his friend, than to havo joy in his lift*. But tho 
Hebrew had a deeper. longing within him, and one whit’ll finds nHeranco in his 
4 Peace.’ It is not hard to perceivo why this latter people should havo been 
chosen as the first bearers of that truth which indeed enables tr dy to rejoice , 
but only through first bringing 'peace ; nor why from _ them the *word of lifo 
should first go forth. It maybe urged, indeed, that - these wore only forms, 
apd ho in great treasure they may havo at length become ; as in our ‘ goodly ' 
or 4 adieu’ we can hanfiy he said^iow to commit our friend to the Divine pro- 
tection ; yet still they wore not snoli at the first, nor \^oulcl they have held 
thoir ground, if over they had become such altogether.”* # 

1 — 9. 4 And, like a horse unbroken*— to the sea.* — Those lines contain a 

beautiful Simile . As an unbroken hoi so when for tho lirst time governed by a 
bridle, struggles hp,rd # to be free, — laslyng wi^h its legs, plunging and tossing 
tho mane; find when it succeeds in bursting the curb, runs with a full trot, as 
if glad of its delivery from the yoke, so the river heretofore unaccustomed to 
be so saddled and restrained, at the fall of the bridge made a violent effort to 
be free in which it whirled down plaul^ battloment and all, and then rushed on 
to the sea, with the fire and impatience of a wild charger. The same image 
occurs in Thf, Lay of the Last Muustre 4, Canto I. j28. 

( 44 Whero Aill, from mountains freed* 

©own fi»N) tho lakes did raving como*; 

Each wave crested with tawny foam , * 

Liko the mane of a chestnut steed, &c.” • 

7. ‘Whirling down,’ — Turning round rapidly and then sinking down,. 

* In fierce career,’— In its mad or furious coufso or current. 

8. 4 Battlemont, &c.’ — The Bridge and all its supports. Battlement is tho 
parapot or* breast- wall raised over the bridge to prevent people ftoiru falling 
over. Literally, a wall raised round th$ top of a building with embrasures or 
interstices. 

9. ‘Rushed hoadlong to the sea.’ — A literal translation of Virgil’s words, 

* In mare prorump it. 1 1. 32. t 

Tub Bridge fails and Horatius is alone. 

9 < 

LVII. 2. Constant still* in mind — Unmoved by any torror at his 
situation ; always flHn in mind ; in other words, nover losing liis courage or 
presence of mind. Of. 44 As thou wort constant in our ills,’* — I cry. 
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5. ‘ Down with him !* — Destroy or'ktfl him. •pown like up in tho phrase 
* up with itj* appears to be an independent verb with on imperative force. 
Cf;— 

tl On"yo tf^pve, « * 

Wlio rusli to glory, or the grave i” — Campbell’s Hohentindcn. 

• Also i istilm CXXXTII, 7, and Tvry, 1. 148. 

“ Down, down with every foreigner/ but let your brethren go.” 

Also : — “^le who first downs with the red crosS may crave 

His heart’s dearest wish.” — Byron’s Siege oj' Corinth, St. XXII. 

* • 

4# ‘ False Sextus .’ Compt — ‘ The hunting of the Cheviot* ' 

“ The doughty Douglas pn* a steed 

* Ho rode all his men before.” 

* 

6. * With a smile — fkco.’ — At tho thought of tho bravest of the ‘ Three* being _ 

loft exposed to certain death ; in other words, $hen Sextus had to maintain a 
strugglo witl^ the thro<v valiant Romans,, he shrank out of fear and cold heart 
and his face was blanched with mingled shame and dread : now Horatius is 
alone and his heart rejoiced in the idea of his overthrow. This ploasur* is 
natural to a ’owsird mind. 

7 — 8. ‘J(<>y\ /ield thee, — grace.* — Now surrender yourself ter our mercy.or 
kitylncss. Give uj) your arms, become our prisoner, and trus^ to ohr kindness 
for honourable treatment. ‘ Yield thee * — D© thou jfcieM or submit. Thee is in 
tho obj. case govd. Ay yield, winch has yo%i for its nom. und. Grace — See notes 
op tho word in Table 'Rilk, 11s. 43,34(5. 

LVII1. 1 — 2. f As not deigning &c.’— rAs if ho did not think it was* 
worth while to look at such cowardly soldiers. Jio turned round as calmly as if 
there were no foes near him who might strive to kill him < ^Not deigning ' — Not 
thinking it worthy or not condescending. 

2. Cr yven — P robably from crave, one who cravis or begs for his life 
1 when vanquished. Formerly written also c meant, and cmvent. A torm of dis- 
grace, when the party that was over confb in a single combat yielded and (fried 
cravant. if the term had originally been cmvent, signifying one who had beg- 
ged his life, it could hardly ln^e passed into the definite form cnnhnt. — Wedg- 
wood. Here an udj. meaning coward, weak-hearted, spiritless. This.; word 
occurs mostly in Shakespeare, e. g. ' 

r “ Whether it bo 

Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruplo 

• Of thinking too precisely on the event; — 

t A thought, which quarter’d, hath but ono part wisdom 

And ever three parts coward.” 

This word is also used as a noun and verb, u 

•H. ♦ 

5. Palatinus — A celebrated hill, the largest of tho seven hills on which 
Romo was built. It was upon it that Romulus h£id the foundation of the 
capital of Italy; and tfiero lie also kept lys court, on well as Tullus Hostilius 
and Augustus and all succeeding emperors, from which circumstance, the word 
Pallatium lias ever been applied to tho residence of q monarch. Tho hill re- 
ceives its name from^the goddess Palos or from palatini, who originally inhabit- 
ed the place. (Ref. Class. Diet.) Soe “ The Seven Hills of Rome” in the Ap- 
pendix. 
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6. 1 The white porch ;of hia home ;*— ' The porch of a Roman houso was 
called ‘ Vestibulum* Macaulay’s words imply that tho fyotise'Vas a la»go 
building with p conspicuous white porch. There is, howevor, a kind of histori- 
cal Anachronism contained in tfio text, as ^he houses of the, Romans* wore poor 
and moan for many centuries aftor the foundation of*6he city. Till tho war 
with Pyrrlms tho houses were covered only with thatch or shingles (Plin. H. N. 
XVI, 15), and Vere usually built of wood or unbaked bricki. It was*npt ti^l 
tho later times of tho repubjic, when wealth had boon acquired by. conquests 
in the Bast, that houses of any splondour began to be built ; Jmt it then be- 
came tho fashion not only to bufld houses of an immense size, but aldb to adorn 
them with columns, paifffcings, statues, and costly works of art. Pouch — Fr. 
porche, Lat. potions, as perche from pertica . — A portico • a covered entrance. 

L1X. 1 — 2! ‘ Father Tiber ! Ac.’—' Tho Hi vor Tiber .was worshipped as a 
God by the Romans. Tho worship of a fiver will seen# natural to Hindus who 
revere the Ganges, the Godaveri, and the JCristna. 

Virgil, Mn, VIII, 1. 31 speaks of the Tiber as a gfld, and a little further 
on we find ./Eneas praying to it. 

He rises, and viewing the dawning rays of the othofeal sum* in his bent 
hands, with pious form, ho raised water from the rivor, ami poured forth those 
words to heaven. “ Yo nymphs, ye Laurontiue nymphs, whence, rivers have 
their origin, and thou, O father Tiber, with thy sacred, river ! receive ./Eneas, 
and defend him at length from danger.*’ 

This and the "following line, is*a more English paraphrase of Livy’s words, 
Bk. II, 10. * • • 

Then Codes speaks (thus) — “ Thee: O holy Father ’ftbor, I invoko; do thqji 
. receive these arms, and this soldier in t.hy propitious stream.” 

3 — i. ‘ A Roman’s life, Ac. —‘this day!’ — The prose cons, of the lines 
is: — “Do thou tlijs (jay (says Horatjus to J;ho river Tiber), take charge of a 
Roman’s (his own) life and arms.” ‘Li/t?,** arms ' — Objectives on talce. 

4. ‘ Take in charge ’ — i.e. Take in your care and custody. 

5. Sheatuf.d — P ut in a sheath or case ; put into scabbard. Notice the 
Alliteration in this line. Speaking— its he spoke he sheathed. 

7! Huijiess — A rmour; the whole ficooutromgnts of a kniglit or horseman. 

8 f Headlong — (A dv.) With the head foremost, head forwards, that is, 
precipitately.* Formerly spelt headling. 

“ And with body headling bette (bent), 

To the water thumo took he his descent.’* * 1 

SuuHEV, Virg. 'Men. Bk. IV. • 

On the termination ling , lung, Ac., see notes in tho Des. Vill . * l. 29. 
‘ Plunged he m adlong Sfc! — i. e. Dived or rushed into the river with the head 
foremost, i.e., precipitately. Cf. Di^vdon: — * * 

* “ IRs courser plurfkjed , 

And threw, him off ; # the waves ovef who 1 mod over him.** 

LX. 3. ‘D^mb surpiyse’ — They w re so astonished at what seemed a 
f suicidal act o » the part of Horatius that they wore unablo to utter a syll&ble. 
Surprise —It is derived through s nrpris, past part, of Fr. surprendre, from 
Lat. super , over, and prehendo, I take hold of, seize. c 

4. ‘ Parted lijfii * ; — Are lips divided or separated as in gaping. ‘ Straining 

yes' — Are eyes sot on with a violent exertion as *wheh they follow an 
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object of deep iRtel'esf*. ‘With parted ^lips and &c.,’ — Such is the attifcudo 
assumed by tl pse who are intensely surprised. ‘ , 

6. Si’ hoe — A fargo wave or billow; a great rolling swell pf water. It 

is not applied' to syiall waves. Sea further ndLes on the word in tlio Es. on 
(Ini.; 1. 3(i8. \ ‘ * 

7. Ckfs i' — Tlio plumed casque of lloratius. Tlio word crest signified 
the pliynb of feathers on the top of an ancient .helmet and sometimes the 
helmet itself, as in this instance. See further nbtos on the word ante St. 
XXIII. . 

• 

8. ‘ A rapturous cry’ — A clamour of exulting joyT’ A shout of the most 
intense delight.* Rapturous is the strongest of the adjectives that* express 
delight . . . $ee further notes on thft word rapture in Table Talk , L 31)3. 

1). * The ranks of r P esc any * — The files of tlio Tuscan army. 

10. Could with difliculty refrain from cheering the brave swimmer. 

LXI. 1— 2. ‘ But liei’ccly ran <£*3. — The regular order of cons, is : — But 

the current swollen high by months of raiu ran fiercely. £ Swollen. high by 
months of ran ’--An tival phrase qual. current. This adj. ph. is highly 
poetical, and is im- hq.led to the language of proso. Tlio moaning of tlip 
couplet in: — But tin* . .ream (lowed violently being swelled up by tlio showers 
of the rainy Reason, or in other words it flowed furiously on account of tlio 
heavy rams. CuiutKvr -Lat. cam), 1 rutt. Literally a running^ hence a 
stream. The word currant (from Corinth) tho dried grapey of tho Uroel# 
islands; then applied to our own sour fruit of somewhat similar appearance. 
(^5[5|). Swolllv — Increased in n/.o and*bulk as by dissolving snow or rain. 

• 3. And his blood streamed or* flowed copiously from his wounds. 

4. ‘ Sore in yam — Sore adj. used adverbially — sorely, i c\, in groat pain ; 
intensely or soverely wounded, The whole phrase is adverbial to the predicate) 
‘was.’ This use of sore is a Biblical onfc and seldom fduud now excopt in 
poetry. Cf. Lady of the Lake, C. iii, St. XVI. 

* Like; a summer dried fountain 
J When our need was tho sorest” 

5. * II oavy with liis armour,’ — i. e., leaded with’his weapon. # 

6. ‘Spent with changing # blows : — Exhausted with the various blov^ ho 
had received, one of which (So*o stanza XIV) had “ gashed J»i* thigh,** ‘ Changing 
blows’ i. e. t giving blows or wounds to his enemies, and getting the samo 
from them. 

• • « 

8. ‘ Still again ho inoso’ — llo rose to the surface of tho water once more. 

LXI1. 1. Ween — S ax wJnan, to think, hope, imagine ; Gor. ivahncn , to 
fancy ; (fid Sax wan. hopo, opinion, old Gcr. wan, Goth, vens, Sans van , to wish 
for, loiig^itW*. — To think; to imagine; to fancy. 

1 — i. The meaning §f tlio passage is : — I bolieve (says tlm poet) till 
now, no swimmer in such a critical and dangerous position crossed safely such 
a violent stream, as lloratius did cross tho Tiber. 

2. ‘In such an evil caso,’ — In such it plight; under such unfavorable 
circumstances. To bo in ‘ good case ’ or ‘ evil case ’ means to bo in a good 
or evil condition or stat). Cf. Marmion, C. i. St. XXL,-^ 

“ Our Norham vicar, wo^ betide, 

Is all too well m case to ride.’* 
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3. * Raging flood* — i, o., furious “or violently agitated fetream. 

‘ Landing-place * A place for the landing of persons or "goods from a 
vessel.’ — Webster.- 

5. * But his limbs, &c.’— Owing however to "his 'determined eourago and 
the (supposed) favour of ‘ good Father Tiber,* he s'wam across the rivor, and 
and reached the landifig place in safety. 

5—8. ‘ But his limbs:, — chin/ — The observation, which our authofr maxes 
in the next preceding lines, is an absoluto negation. To it, he then subjoins . 
what may safely bo predicated as a saving clause. It is in this vise ; — “ But 
the courage in the hdirt of Horatius. gave to his wonnded arms and feet, a 
strength, whifh others under a simifar combination of adverse circumstances, 
arc not possessed of. Ergo his limbs were' bravely borno along.V . 1 And he 
has added this proviso, only to account for a fact, tjiat would otherwise seem 
to be an impossibility. There is indeed much propriety and elegance in our 
Author’s description of this episode in tne life of Horatius. 

8. * Bore bravely up his chin.’ — Macaulay quotes the J Ballad of Childe 
Walhrs and Scott as his authorities for this expression. 

“ Our Ladye bare upp her chinne,” L 62. 

*■ Percv’s Rfliques , Yol iii, p. 97, Ed. 1841. 

And, The Levy of the Last Minstrel , C. i., St. XXIX, l. 29. 

' •. “ Never heavier man and horse 

# Ctemneed a mid-piglit torrent’s force ; 

* * * # # # 

Yet, through good henrt and our Lady’p grace, 

At length he gain'd tin landing place.'' • 

LXIII. 1. ‘ Curse on him * — Elliptical for ‘ (May a) enrso (fall) on him. 

Cf. “ Curse on yon base marauder's lance j ” Marnuon, 0. VI. St. XXI, l. 27. 

2. Villain — Horne Tooke remarks on the word thus: — Liko the word 
shrew which was formerly applied to a male as well as 'to a female, the word 
villain in some of the provincial dialects is still a common term of reproach 
for both sexes alike. So on the other hand, paramour and lover, uow onlj 
used of males, were formerly applied to females.” — Dor. Lat. villa, formerly 
a farmer, who had a house and lands for which he was bound to serve his 
lord. It i6 now used in a bad sense. — CiiAMBEks’s Ety. 

b ‘ Will not the villain drown ? ’ — Tho negative interrogation. It is more 
usual to put the nominative between the auxiliary and the negative, c. g. 
Will the. villain nob down? Will he not go? Will yon not come ? May I 
not say what I liko ? The noble Horatius is so called or abused by wicked 
Sextus. , 

3. Stay — Obstruction j hinderance from progress ; resistance. 

4. Sacked — Sax. Seem, to seek. Sack in this sense is probably an 
abbreviation of ransack, A.S. ran? plunder, secan, to seek. Litorally, to search 
for plundor or pillage. Taken by assault and piundored. Cf. Addison: — 
“ Tho Romans lay under the apprehension of seeing their city sacked by a 
barbarous enemy. „ 

LXIlX 8—4. * But for this stay, &c., town ! ’—Had it not been for this 
stoppage. If these tjiree men had not thus resisted us and delayed our march 
we should have taken and plundered the town before nightfall. 

7. f Such a gallant feat of arms *— Suoh a bold .display of prowess or 
valour. Suoh a brave defence. Gallant— Syns, Courageous, brave. Courage* 
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<m$ is generic, denoting an inward spirit which rises above fear \ brave is 
more outward, marking a spirit which braves or defies danger ; gallant rises 
still higher, denoting bravery on extraordinary occasions in a spirit of ad- 
venture. A courageous m^ii is ready for battle ; a brave man courts it ; a 
ff allant man dashes into thd midsl of the conflict. — W ebster. 

LXIVh 1. Now — The Poet writes as if he were looking On at Horatius 
‘sw'rnrrr'rig across the river. The word now is used to give vividness to the 
narration. • 

1 — £. * And now he feels — stands j ’ — Thb wator, as ho reaches the 

Roman side of the Tiber, becomes shallow, his foot touch the bottom of the 
river, and ho watlea on shore. Bottom — Tho ground uudor any Jjody of water 
as the bottom of a river, sea or lake, 

4. ‘Topross his g ry hands;’ — To shake Iloratius* hands which were 
besmeared* with blood; i. e., they gave him a hearty squeeze. Gory — Adj. 
from gore — which is an Original English word moaning anything muddy, poasibiy 
connected with the German gahren, to ferment.* — Covered with clotted blood. 

5. ‘ With shout* — Anfidst general rejoicing. 

* • 

6. ‘And noise ef weeping loud/ — This weeping was both for joy and 
sorrow — Joy at his safe delivery, and stfrrow at tho thought of tho danger he 
had been in. 

7. ‘He enters 7 — i e. lie enters tho city. * 

M. * Borne bg fyc ' — Carriod by tho rejcJicing multitude of the Roman 
citizens. ' * 


How Horat : t js was rewarded. 

LXV. 1 — 2. ‘They gave him &c. — right/ — They gavo him as much of 
the corn-land, that was of public r ; ght, as two strong oxeif, <$*;. The meaning 
of the couplet is: — He (Horatius; was rewarded with such an extent of 
corn-land, tho property of the public, as could be ploughed by two stout 
oxen from morning till night, or in the course of a single day. ( Vide Extract 
from Livy, ante. 1.) 

CoriV-l ynd. — S ee notes on ‘ Cottage beauty ’ in T able Talk, 1. 624. * The 

corn-land ’ is tho best kind «f land that belonged to tho state. 1 * Of public 
right ’ — Referring to the A</er liublicus. Public land was the general tcrili for 
all lands which belonged in property to tho state and no f privato individuals. 
The Romans wer# in the habit of mulcting those tribes which resisted their 
arjas of a considerable portion of their lands, and in process of time acquired 
immense tracts. In thjp way, for example, upon the recovery of Capua, after 
its revolt to Hannibal, the whole Ag#r Campanus was confiscated. 

A jUirtion of the lands thus acquired was frequently sold by public auction, 
in order to provide funds for the immediate wants of tho state. The remainder 
was disposed of indifferent ways, according to its nature and condition. 

3 — 1. ‘As much as tvvo s^rongoxcu Ac/ — Encompass by ploughing round ; 
not plough up in the ordinary sense. Livy says, ‘as much land was given him 
as he ploughed round in bne day.* t 

5 — 6. A brazen statue was erected to him, and placed on an eminence 
* Molten image,' — Gf. Oent. IX, 12. “ And the Lord said unto mo, arise, get 

thee down quickly from lienee ; for thy people which thou lpisL brought forth 
out of Egypt have corrupted themsolve^, they are quickly turned aside out of 
the way which I commanded them ; they have made them a molten image.” 
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They made au imago of- “ Horatius in his harness halting upon one knee 
by melting a quantity of brass or iron and running it into e fnould. Moltcm, is 
the old past part, of 4 melt/ Spenser, Chaucer, and Thomson generally uso 
the past participles with an' additional syllable ‘y* prefxed. 13 at Thomson 
docs ubt use the ‘y* in wrong imitation of Spenser and Chaucer, and for 
metro’s sako. ,, 

7 — 8. Ami there it exists to this day to bear testimony to the txutli of 
my (the poet’s) statement or assertion, if you take my assertion for a lio. 

Witness — The word is used in the samo sense as in Milton’ & Par. Lost. 
13k. 1. 

- “ Hound he rolls his balefu 1 eyes, 

What v tlncsscd huge aljliction ami dismay, * *' 

Mixed with obdurate pride and steadfast hate.’' 

bear evidence of; testify to — whereas the modern verb Witney is a loose 
Bynonym for sea. In Richard II, ii, 4, we have 

“ The sun sets weeping in l ho l«wly west, 

Wdnessin<j storms to come, woey and unrest 

i. e., clearly showing in his aspect that such results were about to happen. 
* Tj Ilia/ — Tlie student must remember that an ‘honest citizen*’ of the year 
31)3 13. 0. is the supposed speaker. See the Preface. 

• LXVI. 1. Com mur —This name was given to that portion of the Ft rum 
which was most remote irom the Cqpiloline, comprising, .perhaps, one fouith 
of the whole area. It was consecrated by the augurs, while tlie remainder of 
of the forum was not, and set apart for particular pm poses. 

It was the regular place of meeting*' I’m the Cornu m Curiata, or Constitu- 
tional assemblies of the patricians, and hence, according to the most reason- 
able etymology, the rtame was derived In tlie Comitimn public meetings (con- 
Clones) of all classes were held, in the lust ages of the Republic ; and when 
games were exhibited, ,in the lower forum, the Comitium was frequently covered 
over with an awning for the convenience of tho senators aud other digmliod 
persons. 

Tho several assemblies that were hold in tho Comitinm had all distinct 
names— An' 'assembly or conutut when for tlie election of a Consul, was called 
const larta ; when for tho election of printers ,% p rotor ia, and so on. These 
assemblies were moio generally known by tho name of conulia inriatu -, comitieu 
ccnturuita and ConuUu. Tribida. r L'lie curiata was when the people gave their 
votes by curiae. The cciitunatcL, a public assembly in which the people gqvo 
their votes by centuries, or companies of a hundred men, in coni lorn uty 
with the division made by Servius TulJius. r l'his assembly was not cou- 
vcnotl in later times. The Tnhnta wlieio the votes wore received from 
the whole tribes together. Tho privilege of com cuing these assemblies 
rested with the clucf Magistrates*, and sometimes with tlie pouuiicOH. The 
votes were given viva vnve till the- year of Ron '* A. U. C. bl5, when they 
changed their custom and signified their upp obation or "disapprobation by 
throwing ballots into an urn. % 

lu or about tho Comitium were many temples but on the south sido 
opposite to the Cflna and Vulcanal stood ulio temple of Vesta (Aedes Vesta?), 
the most holy of all Hu* shrines of Rome, in whose pen dralia tho Palladium 
was preserved; and connected with it was a considerable pile of budding 
atfurding accommodation to the Vest il Virgins, who all lived within tlie 
hallowed precints. Tin* shrine itself was immediately under the Palatine. 
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1 • • t 

2. Folk — People. l)cr. Lat. valgus ; Gor. rolls, A.S. folc , fr. folgian, to 
foPow. Connects with ‘ flock 1 and the verb to ‘ follow.* 

3. Horatius — Objective case in apposition^ to image, ' LXV. 6. * In his 

harness * i.t‘. In hit connote a^mout. 

1. ‘ Halting upon one knoo — See stanzas XLIV and XLV whfcli contain 

. the incident referrutl to by the position which II oratins is made to assume. 
Halting— Sax. limit, stopping; standing. \ 

5. * Undrr'w: mt — On the pedostal of th§ statue. Written — Describod 
in writing* engraved. 

6. ‘ In letters of gold,’ — A household expression, implying a groat im- 
po^taiw* or weight, or asserting a deep impression. 

7 — S ¥ * IIow valiahtly — of old.’-^A Noun Sent, subject to ‘is written. 1 

LXVJL • 1 — 4. When the nunin'of Horatius is mentioned it causes a sort 
of patriotic ardour to JJow in the breasts of^tlio Homans, like what they feel, 
when thev hear the trumpet which summons Ihem to charge the Yolscians 
manfully, t.e the nann* vl* IIoFatius ever since the heroic. defenco of flic bridge, 
always served as a .word of encouragement and animation to the Romans when 
they vigorously attacked I he VoIsckuis. ‘To charge home ’ i.e. To cl oft -go 
straight at. So as < . *ome full lqi against ; to attack closely. Home is hero an 
adverb, used elliptical I for to home. 

*■ * • 

• Tiik Yolhcun -People, understood. Of. such expressions as The Roman 
and the Teutop ; <,ho Greek; the Hindp. Til all these instances and others of 
like kind, the clef, article is genu ally prefixed, beeauso strictly the substan- 
tives are not proper names but attributives qualifying nouns suppressed. 

The Volsoi or Volci, an ancic .it people in Latium, but originally distinct from 
the Latins, dwelt on both sides of the river Lins, and extended down to tho 
Tyrrhene sea. Their language was^ nearly allied to the 'Umbrian. I 1 hey were 
from an early period engaged in almost unceasing hostilities with the Romans, 
and were not completely subdued by tho latter till 11. (*. 338, from which time 
they disappear from history. 

5 — 8. And Roman wives always pray to their chief protecting goddess 
Juno to bless thorn with sons possessed ^f as brave hearts as Horatius possess- 
ed. Juno — C alled Hera by the Greeks. The word Juno is derived from the 
same root as Jupiter , which S a contraction of JJwms pater, or LtiesjiiteMn lean- 
ing tho lord ^r father of heaven. As Jupiter was t he 1 protector of the male 
sex, so Juno watched over the female sox. She was worshipped at Rome, from 
tai’ly times, wifh tho surname of ltegiiia. She was supposed to accompany 
d. x vovy woman tlmrugft life, from the moment of her -birth to liei death. Hence 
she bore the suruamo of Virgin dint and Matron a. The great festival, cele- 
brated by all women, in honour of Juno, was called MatronaUa which took 
place on the 1st March. The most important period in a woman's life is that 
of her marriage, and slio was therefore -beloivcd especially to preside ovqp 
marriages. Hence slic» \fas called Jugti or Jugal is, and had a variety of other 
names, such as ^ronuba, C^nxia, Luoina,,&c. The month of June, which is 
said to have boon originally called Junonius, was considered to be tho most 
favorable period of marrying. Women ih childbed invoked Juno Luciua to 
help them, and newly-born children were likewise undor her protection. * 

7. ‘ As his ' — As Horatius’ heart was. ‘ Who ’ agrooing with its antece- 
dent ‘him* mid. in ‘his.’ For boy^ with hearts as bolcl as his (the heart of 
him), who, &c. it Err — Guarded. 



c 

<34 Notes on Iloratius. 

LXVIII. 3. * Long howling * — Loud protracting cries. 

5. ‘ The lonely cottage * — Near the cold and bleak mountain, Algidas. 
Lonely — See n/jtes on the word in Table Talk , l. 68. 

6. ‘The tompost’s din 1 — *Tho loud i/umbjing * ipiind, heard when -the 

tompest’blows. Speaking of it, Shakespeare says, 

rt< Oh ‘twas a din to fright a monster’s ear; < 

To make an earthquake : sure it was the roar 
Of a whole herd of lions.” — Tempest. 

It is connected with dun . . * * 

7. 4 l»he good logs ’ — The fine logs^jf wood cut on mount Algidus. Algidus 
— A lgidus mens' a range of mountains in Latiunr, extending S from PrjwmJste 
to M. Albanus, cold, but covered with wpod, aud containing good pasturage. 9 

8. * Roar louder yot within ’ — Make a still louder Soaring b'ound as 
they blaze and burn in the lire place, i. e., 'inside the huts, which ifre composed 

• Of Jogs. * 

5 — 8. * When in cold wintry nights, the storm rages with a loud roaring 
noise outside the solitary cottage, and large pieces? of fhei wood brought from 
Moiis Algidus burn within tho cottage with loud cracking noise, the story of 
brave Iloratius’ heroic dofence of the bridge is recited and heard by the in- 
mates with the mixed feelings of sorrow for Iloratius’ sufferings, and joy for 
his*success. r 

• LX IX. 1. * Wk? oldest cask ’ — gc. of wino — The Romans used jars made, of 
eartlion-waro and not ‘caslks’ in tho # modern sense of thq word. Cask — A 
closed vessel or barrel for containing liquor or provisions. 

3. 1 Tho chestnuts glow &c/ — Tho practice of roasting chestnuts amon£ 
the hot ashes in winter evenings is a favorite pastime with European children. 
Chestnuts — The fruits of a treo belonging to tho genus Castanoa (from Castana 
a city of Thessaly) whifch is related to the oak. It is enclosed in a prickly 
pericarp which contains two or more seeds." (-See Chambers’s Inform. for the 
People.) Farmors and lower classes of mon use to burn those fruits in their 
fires. Embers — Hot ashes j cinders j tho residuum of wood or coals not ex- 
tinguished. Thus Milton : — 

• “ Growing embers through the room, 

l * Teach light to counterfeit a gloom*” 

Cf. Alsi: — “ Snatch from the ashes of your sires 

The embeds of their former fires.” — Byron’s The Giaour. 

Der. A.S. annyrian, to burn. Used only in tho plural. Ember -day is of quit© 
different origin. 

4. Spit— Sax. spita. — An iron prong or pointed bar oh which moat is 1 
roastod. Thus Swift : — 

< “With Peggy Dixton thoughtful sit 

Contriving for the pot and spit.” 

6 — 6. The regular prose is : — ‘ When tho you no; ahd the old (men) close in 
circle around the firebrands.’ * Clese in ctrclf} <yV\* i. e. Join togethor and 
sit in a circle cloSfe to the. fire. Firebra ds — ( Fire and Brands.) The first 
,is dorived from A.S. fyr, fire, and thb second from A.S. brinnan, byrnwn , to 

burn. Pieces of wood kindled or on fire. See further notes on the word 
brand, XXIII. 8. ' * 

1 — 6. Whei\, a£ night in a poor family party, the best liquor in the house 
is drawn out from the oldest cask and drank, and the largest 1, or best lamp in 
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the house is lighted oit the ocoasion ; wlcn the chestnuts bum brightly in the 
hot cinders ^tud^ kid is roasted on the spit before Ihe fire for tho repast ; and 
w!!en both tlie yoifng and old members of tho party sit in a cirelo around tho 
burning lire fyr warming and ontertaining themselves ; even then is the story 
of Horatifts’ noblo^lefeHCtt'of t^e bridge recited and heard by the party with 
mixed feelings of joy aim sorrow. 

9 8. •SiiAPiNU-tMaking into a particular form. 

* CXX. 1. ‘ Tho goodman ’ — The father of tlnfjiousehold. — Opposed to tho 
goodwife or mistress of the family or household. ‘ Mauls his armour ’ — Repairs 
his defensive weapons, such as shields, helmets &c. Mends — Sco notes on tho 
word in tho Ms. on Crit ., 11a. 153 and (>0«^ *■ 

. 2. ‘ Trims his lielmot’s plume,’ — i. e. Makes neat or putpr into order tho 
feftther or crest of his war-hat. 

3 — 4. When +he mistress of tho’ household is merrily engaged in weaving. 
Shuttle— A*S srestan, to shoot. •Cl". * Sliuttlo-cork,’ i. e., a cork shot or 
thrown backward and forward.— Js the instrument with which the weaves 
shoots the cross-threads. Flvshino — Glittering. Loom. — A weaver's frame or 
machine. l^»riv*»d pre 1 ably from A.S. hleom, that which appertain^ or belongs 
to Thus hou 1 • >m is that "which appertains or belongs to the heir; brew- 
lmne s*, milk./m it, , ,vork-/nA)H, utensil# or instruments appertaining to brovfing, 
milking, winking; and then specifically applied to a particular frame or ma- 
chine. In A.S. Ionia -*utcnsils, things of frequent’Uud necessary use. 

Thus Prior 

* “A thousand maidens ply tlir pnrplq lotun # 

• To*weavo the b..d, and deck the purple gloom.” 

c 5. ‘With wecpfhg and with laughter ’ — Weeping or sorrow on account 
of the pitiable incidents contained «in the story i. e., for Horatius’ sufferings; 
laughter or joy for his success, viz., at the thought of the way in which the 
Etrurians were foiled in their attempt to capture Romo. # Note here tho ellipsis 
of the correlative then. ‘ Then weeping Ac.’ * 

6. ‘ Still is the story told,’ — The narrative is always related. Story is a 

shorter form of history. Gr. and Lai. hi star in. It is ol‘ quito different origin 
from s tonj implying tho height of one fyjor in a buildqQ^ 

7—8, ‘Ilow well — of old.’— Noun Sent, iu apposition to ‘story.’ C£ 

“ Liko dbm before the sickle # 

The s4oflt Lavmians foil, 

# # Beneath the edge of tho truo swerd 

That kept the bridge so well.” 

Brave— S ee not^s in the Des. Vill. , l. 373. 



A. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE SEVEN HILLS 
* OF ROME. 


“The hills of Romo” — says Arm/ld — “are such as we rarely see in Eng- 
land, low in height, but with steep and rocky sides. In early times the 
natural wood remained in patches arn'dst the buildups.” Their elevation 
was far more conspicuous in ancient times than now,* w^en the vaHeys be- 
tween them have bceu raised generally fifteen or twenty feet, and in some 
places considerably more. Their precipices; have be< n scarped down, and 
their natural outlines obliterated, more or less, by time and building, anti it 
is only here and there that the steep aides remain unalt/ -ed, as in. tho cliff at 
the south-west angle of the Capitol, called with doubtful correctness, the 
Tarpeian rock. 

The central one of tli^ whole group of hills is the Palatine 1 ,' which was 
alsft tho seat, of the original Latin city of Rome. It riser above the Capito- 
lina and A venting by about fifteen feet, but is lowor than tho four eastern 
hills. Its shape is a tolerably rej^dar lozengo, looking north-west towards 
the Capitol, across the valley of the Vic us Tuscua; west, over the low ground, 
to tho Tiber and Mount Janiculus; south-west to tho SLventiue; south-east 
to tho Caolian ; and north-east to the group formed by the Esq mime, tlio Vimi- 
nal, and the Qnirinal. Ia tho valley which skirted this side, bogining from 
the eastern face of tjio (lapitoline, lay tho Forum and tho Sacra Via, along 
which tho triumphal prooossions of the c nquorors of the world ascended to 
to the Capitol. This part of the valley is slightly divided from its eastern 
prolongation, runs between the Esquilino and the Cabman, by a small hill, pro- 
jecting like a baBtion frMM. tho north-eastern face of the Palatine, called Velia, 
over which the Via Swfra passed. Oi* the hills around ’the Palatine on the 
oast and noith, the CaemaN Hands alonj ; tho othor three — or more properly 
four— are but ^ the branches of one mass, which scopes down on tho north and 
ea3fc to bhe Anio and ouo of its tributary brooks whiLe on tho west, tho 
Quieinal, and the southern branch of the EsqiLiNK, curve inwards like tho 
horns of a harbour, enclosing within their sweep the ViminaL iuui the rou thorn 
branch of tho Esquilino. Tho two arms of tho Esquiline wcu-e ongmally 
reckoned as separate hills, tho southern or principal being no mod Oppius, and 


# The following table of heights, as determined by Sir George Srbuk- 
burgh, is ta&en from Mr. Dyer’s elaborate and invaluable article, “ Rome,’* 
in. Snip’s Dictionary of Gro$e md Bomau Geography 


Hmg^ 

Janiculus, near thq/, 
Esquilino, floor of*" 
Vimmal and Quirr' 
Palatine, floor of 
Caelian, near the 0 
Capitoline, west a 
Aventino; near the Jrnv»^ 


^^-^it-.ftrraneam, 
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